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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

LBWI8  V.  PRICE,  BROCKTON. 

MAN  has  moral  faculties.  Moral  education  develops  and  dis- 
ciplines them.  Therefore,  man  should  be  morally  edu- 
cated. No  system  of  education  is  complete,  rational,  scientific,  and 
we  might  add,  economical,  ".at  does  not  provide  for  this  training. 
The  man  himself  is  the  first  concerned  in  his  moral  education. 
Without  it,  he  is  less  than  a  full-orbed  man.  He  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  powers,  nor  any  of  his  powers  at  their  best. 
Moral  education  not  only  adds  to  a  man's  resources  the  sum  of 
the  powers  of  his  moral  faculties,  but  adds  to  the  capabilities  of 
both  body  and  intellect.  The  body  is  preserved  from  the  vices 
that  destroy  its  health ;  the  intellect  is  exalted  and  maintained  in 
a  state  of  vigor  and  equilibrium.'  Moral  education  thus  increases 
man's  productive  ability  in  two  ways :  —  First,  it  enables  him  to 
do  better  work;  secondly,  other  things  being  equal,  it  secures 
him  a  longer  time  in  which  to  work. 

In  the  next  place,  the  interests  of  the  family  demand  the  moral 
education  of  those  who  make  the  home.  Immorality  destroys  the 
family.  It  leads  to  hasty,  ill-advised,  we  might  say,  unnatural 
marriages.  Constitutional  antagonisms  exclude  thrift  and  hap- 
piness, bar  out  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  mention 
conjugal  love ;  hence,  strife,  vice,  separation,  misery.  Our  courts 
are  overworked  by  those  seeking  divorce.  The  decay  of  morality 
or  the  neglect  of  moral  education,  has  always  been  followed  by  a 
like  decay  of  the  family.  This  is  the  lesson  of  history.  The 
downfall  of  all  the  states  of  which  we  have  record,  began  in  the 
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decay  of  moral  chxiracter  and  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  ties.  - 
A  like  calamity  will  fall  upon  our  homes  and  country  if  moral 
education  is  neglected.  Yet  again,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
our  communities  demand  the  moral  education  of  those  who  make 
the  community.  Two  things  are  self-evident :  —  First,  a  sense  of 
security  is  essential  to  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  work  of  life ; 
secondly,  a  like  sense  is  essential  to  the  centralisation  and  free 
employment  of  all  one's  powers  in  life's  work.  This  sense  of 
security  cannot  come  from  political  constitutions,  social  adjust- 
ments or  police  patrols.  It  must  come  from  the  moral  character 
of  the  citizen.  Morality  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  how 
physical  or  intellectual  power  will  be  applied  in  the  affairs  of 
private  or  social  life. 

Still  again,  the  preservation  of  the  state  depends  on  the  moral 
education  of  the  citizen.  Two  principles  underlie  and  control 
citizenship  in  a  free  state :  —  First,  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  car- 
ries with  it  the  obligation  to  know  how.  This  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Any  failure  here  results 
in  political  suicide.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  citizen,  quite  another 
to  be  intellectually  and  morally  fitted  for  citizenship ;  one  thing 
to  knpw  that  as  a  citizen  in  a  free  state  one  has  rights,  quite 
another  to  know  how  to  secure  and  preserve  them.  Secondly, 
the  citizen  seeking  the  suffrage  of  fellow-citizens  is  under  moral 
obligation  to  be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public 
officer  and  furnish  in  his  personal  character  guarantees  that  such 
duties  will  be  faithfully  and  impartially  performed.  Anything 
short  of'  this  should  exclude  him  from  offices  of  public  trust. 
The  first  principle  carries  with  it  the  knowledge  and  power  of-  a 
freeman ;  the  second,  loyalty  and  obedience  to  properly  consti- 
tuted authority.  The  result  is  a  profound  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  the  strongest  check  on  wrong  action,  the  strongest 
inducement  to  right  action.  On  these  two  principles  rest  the 
whole  superstructure  of  popular  government.  Over  against  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  citizen  are  correlative  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  state,  which  are  also  moral.  The  moral  ele- 
ment is  the  very  soul  of  government.  It  pervades  every  branch 
of  the  law,  every  system  of  justice,  every  true  system  of  public 
education.  The  state  is  built  on  morality,  and  therefore,  all  its 
actions  toward  the  citizen  or  the  community  must  be  imbued  and 
controlled  by  moral  truth  and  ideas.     The  first  principle  of  gov- 
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ernment  is  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  citizen ;  the  second,  to 
prevent  any  invasion  of  his  rights.  The  state,  acting  on  these 
principles,  aims  first  at  the  good  of  the  individual  citizen, 
becomes  his  teacher  and  defender  for  ends  of  freedom  and  jus« 
tice,  that  it  may  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  whole.  The  state 
in  consequence  is  under  moral  obligation,  first,  to  attend  to  the 
moral  training  of  its  citizens  and  confirm  them  in  habits  of  just 
action ;  secondly,  to  enact  and  administer  the  law  on  the  basis  of 
universal  and  absolute  righteousness.  The  state  that  for  any 
length  of  time  or  in  any  marked  degree  neglects  these  obliga- 
tions, and  for  any  cause  suffers  a  moral  decay  in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  citizen  or  in  its  own  action,  is  doomed.  A  cor^ 
rupt  morality  dissolves  the  bonds  of  the  social  fabric,  destroys  the 
sense  of  security,  crushes  out  the  spirit  of  enter]3rise,  fosters 
anarchy  and  crime. 

If  the  above  be  granted,  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  that,  not  only  the  private  school,  the  academy 
and  college,  but  the  state  in  particular  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  education  of  the  citizen.  It  is  suicidal  not  to 
do  80.  The  state  should  lay  its  authority  on  all  the  private  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  interests  of  moral  education. 
Its  right  to  do  this  is  found  in  its  obligation  to  the  citizen  and  in 
its  duty  to  protect  and  preserve  its  own  existence.  Its  own 
schools  should  be  preeminently  moral  training  camps.  No  teacher 
should  be  employed,  or  for  a  moment  be  left  in  any  public  school, 
whose  character  or  influence  does  not  make  continuously  for 
exact  and  positive  morality.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a  state 
become  a  party  in  undermining  the  moral  foundations  on  which 
it  is  built.  So  tremendously  important  is  the  moral  education  of 
the  citizen,  that  the  state  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  single  adverse 
personal  influence  in  any  of  its  schools.  The  future  of  the  state 
is  far  more  in  the  public  school  than  in  the  academy  or  college. 
Start  the  children  right  and  keep  them  under  the  purest  and 
strictest  moral  discipline  during  their  public  school  days,  and  the 
future  of  the  state  is  assured.  Not,  otherwise.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  moral  teaching  has  been  almost  entirely  given 
over  to  parents  and  the  church.  But,  ought  not  parents  and  the 
church  to  attend  to  the  moral  training  of  the  people  ?  Certainly. 
Some  parents  do.  The  church  is  ever  doing  just  that.  As  a 
moral  educator,  so  far  as  its  authority  extends,  the  church  has  no 
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superior.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  unnumbered  thousands  of 
parents  neglect  the  moral  training  of  their  children  altogether. 
The  church  reaches  directly  but  a  fraction  of  the  people.  This 
widespread  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  the  limited  number 
reached  on  the  other,  leave  vast  multitudes  without  any  system- 
atic, positive,  moral  training.  Evil  consequences  follow.  In  the 
mingling  of  classes  the  untrained  majorities  adversely  influence, 
and  not  infrequently  overpower  the  moral  sentiments  of  minori- 
ties :  if  not  by  force,  by  inheritance  often.  The  one  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  other.  Example  and  blood  retard  progress.  As  a 
result,  moral  progress  has  been  slow,  and  is  now  far  behind  the 
great  and  pressing  needs  of  good  government.  There  is  an 
appalling  lack  of  moral  vigor  in  the  civic  and  moral  sentiments  of 
the  people.  Our  civilization  borders  dangerously  on  barbarism 
in  some  of  our  great  cities  and  in  large  sections  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  state  is  morally  bound  to  take 
account  of  the  moral  needs  of  the  people.  Having  the  power  to 
reach  all,  it  is  under  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  Under  no  con- 
ditions can  the  state  safely  relegate  its  duty  to  parents,  the 
church,  or  ethical  societies.  It  must,  as  a  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion as  well  as  duty,  maintain  and  perfect  its  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  in  that  system  give  special  and  jealous  attention  to  the 
moral  training  of  its  future  citizens.  The  whole  school,  from  A 
to  Z,  must  be  permeated  and  controlled  by  positive  moral  influ- 
ences. Every  lesson,  every  act  of  discipline,  must  disclose  moral 
character  and  impress  a  moral  lesson.  Hence,  the  training  should 
be  uniform,  comprehensive,  continuous.  It  sliould  cover  the 
whole  duty  of  man  and  receive  the  sanctions  of  civil  and  divine 
law.  Every  relation  of  the  citizen  to  other  citizens  and  the  state, 
every  relation  of  the  state  to  the  citizen  and  the  community,  car- 
ries with  it  moral  obligations.  In  these  several  relations  and 
obligations  we  have  a  code  of  morality  embracing  the  substance 
and  spirit,  if  not  the  very  letter  of  the  moral  law  of  the  Bible, 
which,  regarded  from  any  point  of  view,  is  fundamentally  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  state.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  supreme  duty  of  the  state,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfil  its 
mission,  to  cover  in  the  moral  training  of  its  citizens,  first,  the 
external  conduct  that  it  may  secure  conformity  to  established 
standards  of  civil  and  moral  law;  secondly,  the  inner  side  of 
conduct  that  it  may  call  forth  and  fix  in  character  right  motive 
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to  raise  conduct  to  the  required  measure  of  righteousness  inde- 
pendent of  the  constraints  of  outward  authority.  The  internal 
training  of  right  motive  is  first  in  importance,  but  does  not  come 
fii*st  in  order.  The  right  outward  act,  prompted  and  urged  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  teacher,  is  the  ground  and  occasion  for  the 
development  of  right  motive. 

In  proportion  as  the  state  succeeds  in  making  the  citizen  right 
in  outward  act  and  inner  motive,  does  it  lessen  the  evils  that  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society  and  enlarge  the  moral  force  that  upholds 
law  and  order.  Just  so  long  as  moral  education  holds  secondary 
rank,  or  receives  indifferent  attention  in  our  public  schools,  will 
the  mass  of  the  people  disregard  their  moral  obligations,  trample 
upon  justice,  and  show  contempt  for  civil  government.  Intel- 
lectual training,  minus  the  moral,  is  rather  an  evil  tlian  a  good. 
Good  action  must  flow  from  good  motive.  Intelligence  directing 
conduct  must  itself  be  directed  by  right  motive  in  order  that 
conduct  may  make  for  justice  and  peace.  Hence,  the  end,  if  not 
the  beginning,  of  all  public  education  must  be  moral.  The  state 
must  lay  its  foundations  in  the  moral  life  of  its  citizens.  Any 
other  foundation  is  sand  rather  than  rock.  All  history  emphasizes 
the  fact,  that  in  times  of  great  depression,  severe  calamity,  or  high 
partisan  passion,  the  moral  character  of  the  people  is  our  only 
reliance  and  hope.  The  staying  and  sustaining  power  of  sterling 
morality  exceeds  a  thousand  fold  all  the  brute  force  the  disci- 
plined intellect  can  summon  or  control. 

The  great  need  of  rigid,  thorough  and  continuous  moral  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools,  is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  member 
of  society.  Not  more  legislation  or  material  prosperity,  but  more 
intelligence  and  morality  must  save  to  us  our  free  institutions. 
Ignoi-auce  and  immorality  will  ruin  the  best  government  under 
the  sun.  They  beget  and  nourish  revolution.  Make  the  citizen 
intelligent  and  severely  moral,  and  all  else  is  secured  that  makes 
a  people  prosperous  and  happy.  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
recently  said :  —  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  people 
«hall  be  well  housed,  well  clothed  and  well  fed ;  but  all  this  shall 
avail  nothing  if  they  have  not  well  trained  minds  and  a  sturdy 
convinced  morality.  While  if  only  they  possess  these  last  two 
attributes,  if  only  they  possess  character  and  common  sense,  there 
18  no  fear  whatsoever  that  they  will  lack  these  material  things 
which  they  can  earn  by  the  labor  of  their  hands."     Our  whole 
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peril  lies  just  here,  in  the  lack  of  ^^  these  last  two  attributes/*^ 
Events  pile  up,  one  above  the  other,  mountain  high,  which 
reveal  our  moral  dangers.  There  can  be  but  one  issue  if  they 
are  not  speedily  met  and  removed,  —  the  utter  overthrow  of  our 
social  and  civil  institutions.  Whoever  may  question  this,  has 
oiily  to  study  history,  especially  the  history  now  making  in  thia 
country  along  the  lines  of  our  social  and  civil  life,  to  be  pro- 
foundly convinced.  On  every  hand,  from  every  point  of  outlook,, 
we  see  with  alarm  the  growing  evils  of  divorce,  of  licentiousness^ 
of  intemperance,  of  political  corruption,  bringing  blight  and 
shame  and  misery  upon  whole  communities  and  states. 

In  view  of  these  appalling  moral  evils,  we  cannot  miss  per- 
ceiving the  supreme  need  of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools 
where  life  begins  to  take  on  impressions  and  develop  powers- 
which  are  to  control  its  future  action.  The  need  is  as  great  as 
the  value  of  free  and  righteous  government.  The  state  in  th& 
public  school  must  make  every  effort  to  build  up  the  moral  life 
of  its  citizens  or  else  prepare  for  its  doom.  Moral  decay  will  go 
on  until  free  government  ends  in  anarchy.  Let  the  fate  of  other 
empires  and  republics  be  our  warning!  From  their  ruined 
Capitols  and  buried  cities  comes  up  a  silent,  yet  mighty  appeal 
for  virtue  rather  than  for  physical  or  material  power.  Not  one 
perished  for  lack  of  physical  courage  or  material  strength ;  but 
all  for  lack  of  moral  character. 

Therefore,  let  us  as  a  people  be  wise  and  look  well  to  our  moral 
foundations  ere  it  will  be  forever  too  late.  Let  the  state  in  its 
public  schools  take  account  of  the  moral  training  of  its  .children. 
Firat,  by  making  moral  education  the  very  basis  of  the  intellectual. 
Right  mental  discipline  must  have  a  moral  root  to  be  of  any  cer- 
tain worth  in  the  affairs  of  the  world's  life.  The  logic  of  history^ 
the  stern  logic  of  recent  events,  shows  that  moral  education  must 
have  first  rank  in  the  public  school  system  of  a  government  by 
the  people.  Secondly,  by  a  wise  and  careful  selection  of  teach- 
ers. None  but  the  purest,  best  qualified  by  an  all-'round  train- 
ing, should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  profession.  The  results 
are  so  tremendous,  so  far-reaching,  that  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
take  any  risk  in  the  character  or  ability  of  its  public  school  teach- 
ers. The  moral  and  educational  standards  must  be  high ;  the 
state  must  be  exacting.  The  teacher's  claim  to  permanent  place 
in  any  public  school,  ought  to  rest  as  much  on  the  quality. of  the 
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moral  work  done  as  on  the  quality  of  the  intellectual.  Yea,  even 
more,  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  society  rest  more  on  the 
moral  than  on  the  intellectual  training.  By  thus  attending  to 
the  moral  education  of  the  children  and  youth  who  gather  in  our 
public  schools  for  instruction,  it  is  possible  for  the  state  to  do 
itself  and  the  future  a  service  surpassing  everything  ever  gained 
by  legislation  or  war.  It  can  develop  in  its  citizens  a  moral  char- 
acter that  will  make  improbable  and  extremely  difficult  any  com- 
bined opposition  to  law  and  order;  any  secret  crimes  against 
chastity  and  infant  life ;  any  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  by 
infamous  politicians  or  base  public  officials ;  any  iniquitous  scheme 
to  defraud  private  persons  or  to  rob  the  public ;  any  injustice 
between  men  or  outrage  on  the  weak  members  of  society.  It  can 
create  in  the  next  generation  a  moral  and  civic  sentiment  which 
will  assert  itself  with  irresistible  power  on  every  public  interest 
and  critical  occasion  for  freedom  and  righteousness,  —  a  power 
far  greater,  more  reliable,  than  standing  armies  to  uphold  the 
government  and  win  its  victories. 

Verily,  there  is  no  question  before  us  at  this  hour,  unless  we 
except  that  of  religion,  outranking  this  one  of  moral  education. 
Not  a  measure  now  up  for  debate  can  for  a  moment  compare  with 
this  one  question  which  concerns  the  moral  character  and  life  of 
our  people.  That  carries  with  it  the  solution  of  all  others. 
Make  the  people  severely  moral,  and  we  make  truth  and  right- 
eousness {riumphant  in  all  social  and  civil  affairs.  Make  the 
people  severely  moral,  and  they  will  make  glorious  and  immortal 
the  Republic. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM 

HENRY  D.  SHELDON,  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY.  GAL. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  recent  constructive 
work  in  American  education  has  been  passed  by  compara- 
tively unnoticed.  A  huge  government  document  of  thirteen 
hundred'pages  contains  the  records  of  the  final  establishment  of 
an  organized  system  of  Indian  education.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result,  the  energies  of  a  great  administration  have 
been  concentrated.     And  although  the  problems  of  Indian  educa- 
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tion  are  yet  many  and  important,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
era  of  construction  is  over  and  that  consequently  a  farorable 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  unique 
chapters  in  our  educational  history. 

For  the  origin  of  the  first  widespread  national  movement  of 
interest  in  Indian  affairs,  one  must  turn  to  that  intellectual 
awakening  and  quickening  which  followed  close  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  has  not 
been  inaptly  termed  the  "  American  Renaissance."  Not  least  in 
importance  among  the  results  of  this  wave  of  popular  sympathy, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools 
throughout  the  Indian  country,  which  region  had  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  educational  advantages.  Of  these 
schools  a  small  number  were  managed  directly  by  the  federal 
government,  while  a  large  majority  were  under  the  control  of 
missionary  societies,  aided  by  small  government  subsidies.  The 
government  schools  in  general  were  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  mis- 
sions, owing  to  the  loose  inefficient  organization  of  the  Indian 
department  which  led  to  frauds  and  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent teachers.  The  movement  which  began  in  1814,  tlie  building 
up  of  schools,  reached  its  high  water  mark  in  1834,  with  4,857 
scholars  at  sixty  different  stations.  The  government  in  that 
J  ear  appropriated  t3o,500  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools,  and 
aided  the  mission  schools  to  the  extent  of  $6,750.  The  removal 
of  the  Indians  westward  and  the  growing  absorption  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  slavery  conflict  resulted  in  a  gradual  decline. 

The  stronghold  of  mission  work  was  among  the  great  tribes  of 
the  South,  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
Either  from  some  inherent  superiority  of  race  or  from  their 
greater  numbers  and  compactness  of  position  which  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  the  degraded  element  among  the  whites,  these  Indians 
had  previously  shown  a  considerable  capacity  for  assimilating  the 
civilization  of  the  superior  race.  Before  reached  by  missionary 
influences,  they  possessed  their  slaves  and  plantations  and  were 
far  beyond  the  hunter  stage.  Here  the  mission  schools  met  with 
great  success ;  among  the  Cherokees  especially,  civilization 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  From  a  loose  confederation  of 
savage  towns,  a  complicated  structure  of  civil  government  arose, 
a  new  Cherokee  alphabet  was  invented,  cities  arose  and  churches 
were  built. 
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Progress  among  the  other  members  of  the  Mobilian  familj 
was  much  slower,  while  among  the  Algonquin  nomads  of  the 
i&Iichigan  region,  there  was  a  constant  retrogression.  Subjected 
to  intercoui*se  with  the  worst  element  among  the  whites,  demor- 
alized by  idleness  and  whiskey,  many  bands  gradually  but  surely 
•dwindled  away.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  Indian  schools 
were  illy  qualified  to  deal.  There  was  a  total  lack  of  system ; 
•each  school  did  that  which  was  right  in  its  own  eyes.  The  pre- 
paration for  successful  educational  work,  necessary  apparatus, 
well  trained  teachers  and  text-books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  all  these  were  lacking.  In  leaving  the  early  mission 
schools,  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  distinct  types  of 
schools  which  grew  up  in  this  period.  The  school  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  this  period  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Indian  day  school  and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  common 
American  country  school  transferred  to  an  Indian  reservation. 
Of  more  or  less  effectiveness  among  tribes  already  settled  and 
partially  civilized,  it  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  wandering  nomads  of  the  West.  The  Society  of  Friends 
having  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  day  schools  connected 
with  its  missionary  work  in  Kansas,  established  their  so-called 
industrial  schools,  which  in  reality  were  nothing  more  than 
reservation  boarding  schools.  The  industrial  features  of  these 
establishments  were  slight.  The  Indian  girls  occupied  their 
spare  moments  with  house-keeping,  and  the  boys  fed  the  stock 
and  hoed  the  mission  garden.  None  of  the  training  which  comes 
from  the  skilled  discipline  of  a  regular  tmde  wfis  to  be  obtained 
from  the  slight  employments  of  these  early  industrial  schools. 
Their  importance  as  reservation  boarding  schools,  however,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  day  schools  failed  because  the  influence 
of  eighteen  hours  in  a  wigwam  more  than  balanced  the  results  of 
six  hours  in  the  school-house.  The  old  colonial  plan  of  giving 
certain  picked  youths  college  advantages,  produced  men  so  out  of 
harmony  with  their  environment  that  upon  returning  to  tribal 
life,  they  had  no  way  of  living  honorably,  and  consequently 
relapsed  into  barbarism.  The  boarding  school  placed  the  Indian 
child  sufficiently  under  white  influences  without  destroying  the 
connections  which  bound  him  to  his  people.  In  this  manner -the 
boarding  school  became  an  object  lesson  to  the  reservation,  teach- 
ing the  old  Indians  new  ways  through  the  medium  of  their  chil- 
dren. 
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Public  interest  in  everything  Indian  languished  from  1860 
onward.  It  was  not  until  the  greater  race  problem  of  the  South 
had  been  solved,  that  men's  minds  could  be  turned  to  the  lesser 
problem  of  the  West,  During  the  Civil  War,  however,  the 
Indian  question  loomed  up  as  it  had  never  appeared  before. 
Throughout  the  western  country,  there  passed  one  vast  cyclone 
of  wars.  In  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  and  on  the  great  plains 
of  the  West,  war  followed  war.  Thousands  of  whites  were  mas- 
sacred while  the  government  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  vain  endeavors  to  subdue  hostile  bands.  Thinking  men  began 
to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  government  policy.  With  the 
administration  of  President  Grant,  there  came  a  change.  Peace 
became  the  watchword  of  the  new  policy.  The  question  of  Indian 
education  once  again  assumed  importance.  In  1870,  the  year  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan,  Indian  schools  were  confined 
to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  territory  and  the  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try. States  and  territories  containing  half  the  Indian  population 
of  the  country  were  without  educational  advantages  of  any  kind 
whatever.  In  response  to  public  demand,  the  government  began 
a  series  of  scattered  and  unorganized  efforts.  Old  treaty  stipula- 
tions long  forgotten  were  carried  out;  schools  were  established 
here  and  there  among  the  wilder  tribes  of  the  West.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  government  was  uncertain  and  experimental.  The 
agencies  had  been  turned  over  to  nominees  of  the  missionary 
societies,  which  organizations  exerted  great  activity  in  establish- 
ing schools  in  new  fields.  One  distinct  advance  deserves  notice. 
In  place  of  the  old  day  schools,  new  boarding  schools  arose* 
Considering  the  late  settlement  of  many  of  the  tribes  on  the 
reservations  and  their  previous  hostility,  the  progress  of  the  scliooU 
from  1870  to  1876  was  as  rapid  as  could  have  reasonably  been 
expected.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Indian  schools  outside 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  increased  from  1,810  in  1870,  to  5,902 
in  1876. 

With  the  year  1878,  there  entered  a  new  factor  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, the  training  school.  The  growth  of  the  training  school  is 
so  closely  connected  with  Hampton  and  its  illustrious'  founder 
that  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Virginia's  great  agri- 
cultural and  normal  institute  is  almost  indispensably  necessary. 
From  observing  the  failure  of  the  purely  intellectual  education  of 
the  mission  schools  of  Hawaii  in  his  boyhood  days,  General  Arm- 
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strong  became  convinced  that  a  thorough  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye  formed  a  necessary  step  in  the  civilization  of  a  weaker 
race.  This,  he  argued,  was  the  proper  sequence,  since  physical 
discipline  had  preceded  intellectual  progress  in  the  history  of  our 
own  race.  Devoting  his  life  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  in 
1868.  he  began  his  work,  on  a  small  scale,  at  Hampton  Roads^ 
Virginia.  Armstrong,  by  his  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  negro, 
his  ability  as  an  organizer,  his  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
appeals  to  northern  philanthropists,  succeeded  in  raising  Hamp- 
ton to  a  front  rank  among  the  forces  which  made  for  the  social 
regeneration  of  the  new  South.  In  1878,  opposed  by  the  trustees 
he  admitted  a  band  of  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  red  from  the  war 
path.  Before  long  the  success  of  Hampton  became  apparent. 
The  warriors  were  placed  where  they  were  compelled  to  work 
hard,  speak  English  and  wear  the  garb  of  the  white  man.  The 
times  were  ripe  for  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  new  venture. 
In  his  annual  report  for  1879,  Secretary  Schurz,  of  the  Interior 
department,  referred  to  Hampton  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  A 
few  months  later.  President  Hayes  visited  the  institution  and 
commented  favorably  on  the  progress  of  the  Indian  students* 
Before  the  passing  of  another  year  two  schools  of  the  Hampton 
type  were  established,  one  in  the  far  west,  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
another  in  the  old  cavalry  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania* 
The  founding  of  training  schools  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  they  number  sixteen,  situated  in  nearly 
every  important  Indian  center  of  the  West.  The  later  training 
schools  differ  from  those  first  established,  in  being  situated  near 
the  reservation  where  their  influence  on  tribal  life  is  more  direct. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  training  school  is  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  manual  discipline.  The  reservation  boarding  schools, 
from  their  position  and  the  character  of  their  students,  lack  this 
thoroughness.  Useful  as  the  information  they  impart  may  be  to 
the  student,  they  cannot  give  him  that  training  which  comes  from 
hard,  persistent  labor.  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  trades  in  earnest.  Competent  instructors  and  the  requis- 
ite apparatus  were  procured,  the  student  was  paid  for  his  product^ 
and  matters  in  general  placed  on  a  sound  business  basis.  Another 
element  of  strength  in  the  training  school  was  the  atmosphere  of 
high  moral  purpose  and  missionary  zeal  which  surrounded  the 
student.     The  Indians  were  brought  to  think  that  the  salvation 
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of  the  red  race  depended  on  their  individual  exertions.  In  his 
annual  reports,  General  Armstrong  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  youth  at  Hampton  were  quick  to  respond  to  any  appeal 
to  their  nobler  feelings.  The  work  of  the  training  school  was 
also  greatly  assisted  by  the  adoption  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Outing  system."  In  putting  this  plan  into  execution, 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  scattered  among  farms,  where 
they  worked,  and  in  some  cases  attended  the  district  school. 
Carlisle  deserves  the  credit  of  having  originated  this  idea.  Along 
in  the  eighties,  considerable  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  training  school.  One  party  claimed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  training  schools  entitled  them  to  a  monopoly  of  Indian 
education,  while  the  opposing  side  denounced  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  eastward  as  an  unparalled  outrage,  both  to  the  people 
of  the  West  and  to  the  Indians.  It  was  clear  to  the  ordinary 
observer  that  the  training  school  had  its  limitations,  but  by  no 
one  were  these  limitations  more  plainly  pointed  out  than  by 
General  Armstrong.  The  moving  of  forty  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes,  and  their  transportation  East,  he 
knew  to  be  impracticable.  The  function  of  tlie  training  school, 
as  lie  stated  in  one  of  his  appeals,  was  to  educate  leaders  for  the 
Indian  race.  The  brightest  students  from  the  reservation  schools 
were  to  be  thoroughly  trained,  given  the  benefit  of  superior 
advantages,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  civilization  of  their 
-countrymen,  and  sent  home  to  regenerate  their  tribe.  In  many 
•cases,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  local  educational 
•advantages,  the  training  schools  were  compelled  to  deal  with  raw 
material.  In  the  later  eighties,  an  attack  on  the  training  schools 
-was  made  in  Congress,  followed  by  a  futile  attempt  to  reduce 
their  appropriations.  A  member  of  an  important  committee  was 
•quoted  as  saying  that  many  of  the  Carlisle  graduates  were  the 
worst  rascals  and  horse  thieves  on  the  plains.  The  press  after- 
wards applied  the  allegation  to  all  the  training  schools.  The 
Hampton  authorities  took  the  matter  up  and  proceeded  to  a  care- 
ful investigation,  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  vindication  of 
the  majority  of  the  graduates.  A  comparatively  large  proportion 
had  backslidden,  it  was  true ;  but  this  result  was  but  the  logical 
outcome  of  a  condition  of  affairs  which  placed  the  returned  stu- 
dent in  a  position  where  he  could  do  nothing  but  live  in  idleness. 
The  success  of  Hampton  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  of 
training  schools  under  direct  government  management. 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  schools  the  clouds,  which 
for  80  long  had  darkened  the  prospect,  disappeared.  There 
came  a  boom  all  along  the  line.  New  boarding  schools  were 
built,  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  even  the  appropria- 
tions went  up  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  1877,  Congress 
devoted  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  special  fund  for  Indian 
education.  In  1888,  this  same  fund  amounted  to  over  one  mil- 
lion doUai-s.  The  number  of  Indian  students  rose  from  7,193  to* 
15,212.  Yet,  with  all  this  progress,  we  had  no  system,  A  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools  had  been  appointed  in  1882.  His 
principal  function  seemed  to  be  the  writing  of  long  annual 
reports  for  the  private  edification  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  educational  army  was  entirely  without  organiza- 
tion. The  teachers  were  appointed  without  examination  and 
owed  their  positions  to  the  favoritism  of  the  agent  or  to  influence 
at  Washington.  The  contractoi-s  systematically  swindled  the 
government  in  its  building  operations.  Instead  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  which  the  specifications  called  for,  the  actual 
school  houses  were  unsanitary,  dilapidated,  and  even  in  some 
cases,  dangerous.  As  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  prevailed,  it 
was  impossible  to  mature  any  plan  for  the  education  of  all  the 
Indian  children.  Some  of  the  private  mission  schools  were 
excellent,  but  the  government  schools  were  very  uneven  and 
were  complete  failures  where  most  needed.  The  change  of 
administration  in  188-t  brought  these  deficiencies  into  clearer 
light.  The  successful  party  discharged  many  tried  employes  to 
make  places  for  its  friends.  Much  incompetency  and  some  scan- 
dal was  the  result.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  organized 
friends  of  the  Indian  were  on  the  alert  and  the  many  deficienciea 
of  the  system  were  held  up  to  public  criticism  in  the  press.  The 
passage  of  the  Dawes  bill  a  year  or  so  later,  providing  for  the 
break-up  of  the  reservations  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Indian,  lent  added  weight  to  the  demand  for  a  comprehensive 
system.  The  execution  of  the  new  law  would  make  of  the  Indian 
either  a  citizen  or  a  vagabond.  If  the  Indian  was  to  be  saved 
from  the  latter  alternative,  it  could  only  be  by  a  wide  extension 
of  practical  education.  From  the  day  President  Cleveland 
signed  the  Dawes  bill,  education  became  the  leading  issue  in 
Indian  affairs. 

In   1889  the   president  appointed   Gen.   Thomas  J.  Morgan, 
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Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Morgan  was  a  man  of 
educational  antecedents  and  immediately  began  the  much-needed 
work  of  construction.  In  an  outline  of  proposed  reforms 
presented  before  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  office  to  bring  the  different 
grades  of  schools  into  organic  relationship,  and  then  sketched 
the  essentials  of  the  new  plan.  In  basing  the  new  plan  upoa 
existing  state  systems.  General  Morgan  committed  himself  to 
ideas  which  afterwards  proved  incapable  of  being  carried  out. 
The  commissioner  set  about  vigorously '  to  supply  the  lack  of 
supervision.  The  field  was  divided  into  five  sections,  with  a 
supervisor  for  each.  These  supervisors  performed  the  routine 
work  of  inspection  and  so  left  the  superintendent  free  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  wider  aspects  of  the  question.  This  oppor- 
tunity has  given  the  world  the  two  ablest  monographs  yet  writ- 
ten on  Indian  education,  the  Superintendent's  Reports  for  1891 
and  1892.  The  first  deals  with  the  educational  problem  in  the 
Dakotas ;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  South-west.  In  districts 
where  the  want  of  scientific  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was 
most  apparent,  special  pedagogical  instructors  were  appointed. 
In  1891,  institutes  for  teachers  of  Indian  schools  began  to  be 
common,  and  in  the  last  three  years  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  attempt  to  infuse  a  scientific  spirit  into  this  branch 
of  the  Indian  service.  Under  the  new  regime,  Indian  day 
schools,  once  again,  became  an  integral  part  of  the  system.  The 
development  of  the  agent's  power,  and  especially  the  organization 
of  the  Indian  police,  made  an  efficient  day  school  possible.  If 
the  Indians  refused  to  send  their  children,  the  agent  cut  off 
rations  until  they  obeyed  orders.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
this  expedient  succeeded.  To  prevent  irregularity  of  attendance, 
an  Indian  policeman  was  stationed  at  each  school-house,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  search  out  and  bring  in  truants.  From  time  to 
time  small  bands  of  Indians  became  isolated  among  the  whites 
and  thus  deprived  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  tribe.  The  whites  objected  to  their  attendance  in  the  district 
school,  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  paid  no  taxes.  To  obvi- 
ate this  difficulty,  the  commissioners  arranged  to  pay  reasonable 
tuition.  A  slight  reference  to  these  new  features  can  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  work  accomplished  during  General 
Morgan's   administration.      The   morale   of    the   teaching  force 
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changed  for  the  best,  and,  most  important  of  all;  a  definite,  fixed 
policy  was  placed  before  the  department. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  much  has  been  done  for  the 
betterment  of  the  American  Indian.  The  American  people  are 
endeavoring  to  atone  for  their  past  mistakes  and  their  past  care- 
lessness. The  sentimental  standpoint  is  being  abandoned.  Men 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  is 
a  problem  of  science.  They  are  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  new 
educational  system  and  are  expecting  of  it  great  things.  The 
task  is  no  trivial  one,  the  allotted  time  is  short.  Past  experi- 
ments are  not  encouraging.  Yet  the  prospect  is  brighter  than 
ever  before.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance  to  a  solution  of  the 
Indian  question,  which  will  not  only  render  justice  to  the  long- 
suffering  red  man ;  but,  which  will  also  remove  the  blot  which 
for  so  long  has  rested  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  American  republic. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  HIS  TORT. 

UYLAND  C.  KIBK.  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

SAINTE-BEUVE'S  view  that  history  is  a  set  of  fables,  which 
mankind  has  agreed  to  believe,  does  not  appear  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  when' we  attempt  to  apply  critical  tests  to  the  past  — 
tests  such  as  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  actual  occurren- 
ces in  the  present. 

Such  pictures  as  that  of  William  Tell  shooting  the  apple  from 
his  son's  head,  of  Pocahontas  saving  the  life  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  the  Norsemen  building  the  old  stone  fort  at  Newport, 
are  now  regarded  as  most  probably  imaginative. 

So  diflScult  it  is  to  prove  the  actuality  of  past  events  that  let  a 
reasonable  doubt  be  raised,  and  we  are  all  at  sea  with  regard  to 
the  reliability  of  any  remote  occurrence.  Thu^  since  the  subject 
has  been  examined  by  Octave  Delepierre,  no  one  can  say  posit- 
ively whether  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  Rouen  or  not.*  The 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  some  other  poor  unknown 
creature  was  sacrificed  in  her  stead. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  the  pretended  arrival  of  Cecrops  from 
Egypt,  or  of  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia,  nor  to  the  alleged  suck- 

•  Historical  DlfflcalUes,  p  105. 
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ling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  a  she-wolf,  or  of  Cyrus  by  a  bitch 
for  examples,  though  ancient  history  abounds  in  allegations  of 
doubtful  events. 

Leonidas  opposed  the  Persians  with  seven  thousand  men 
instead  of  three  hundred,  according  to  Diodorus,  while  Pausanias- 
says  he  had  twelve  thousand. 

Spon  has  explained  the  pretentions  of  Diogenes'  tub. 

Maury  has  shown  that  Caesar  never  would  have  said  to  the- 
pilot;  "Quid  times?     Caesarem  vehis?" 

In  an  old  book  published  at  Venice  in  1637,  entitled ;  "  Far- 
falloni  degli  antichi  Storic%^'  the  author,  Lancellotti,  exposed 
many  absurd  stories  which  had  been,  and  are  yet  to  some  extent^ 
taught  in  schools  as  history.  Among  these  he  showed  that  the 
people  living  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  not  all  deaf ;  that 
the  army  of  Xerxes  did  not  ^rain  the  rivers  on  its  passage,  to  satisfy 
its  thirst ;  that  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  does  not  take  fire  ;  that 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  did  not  keep  silence  for  the  space  of 
five  years ;  that  Mutius  Scaevola  did  not  burn  his  hand  to  show  hia 
fortitude ;  that  the  Spartans  did  not  live  in  common  and  eat  in 
public  on  the  same  spot,  and  that  their  young  girls  occupied  in 
public  duties  did  not  go  perfectly  naked  ;  that  Lycurgus  did  not 
permit  young  men  to  practice  stealing,  or  forbid  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  and  substitute  iron  coins  in  their  stead ;  that  Curtius 
did  not  leap  on  horseback  into  the  gulf ;  and,  that  Draco,  the 
Athenian  legislator,  did  not  punish  idleness  with  death. 

Of  modern  events,  the  Spanish  historian,  Navarette,  has  shown 
that  the  anecdote  of  Christopher  Columbus  breaking  the  egg  to 
make  it  stand  upright,  is  entirely  fabulous,  while  Humboldt  has 
disproved  the  account  of  the  navigator's  anxiety  amounting  to 
agony,  among  his  mutinous  crew. 

Walpole  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  murder  of  King  Edward's 
children,  and  John  Bayley  proved  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
not  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine.  Henry  Halford  has 
shown  it  as  improbable  that  Cromwell's  body  was  exhumed  and 
outraged  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  and  Doctor  Johnson  has  adduced 
proof,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  erroneous,  that  Milton  did  not 
dictate  "Paradise  Lost"  to  his  daughters,  for  the  reason  that  he 
never  allowed  them  to  learn  to  write. 

As  of  events,  so  of  character,  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
writers  in  underrating  those  whom  they  regard  as  bad,  and  over- 
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rating  their  favorites,  makes  the  task  of  estimating  historic  men 
and  women,  diflScult ;  while  the  embodiment  of  real  character  in 
poetry  and  fiction  has  frequently  thrown  doubt  upon,  if  not  sup- 
planted genuine  records. 

The  common  estimate  of  Richard  III.,  is  that  of  the  hump- 
backed villain  portrayed  by  Shakespeare,  while  the  weight  of 
evidence  tends  to  the  view  that  he  was  not  only  exceedingly 
handsome  in  person,  but  the  possessor  of  some  most  estimable 
qualities.  The  Mary  Stuart  of  Catholic  writers  is  not  the  Mary 
Stuart  of  Protestants,  and  Fronde's  Henry  VIII.,  is  not  the  atro- 
cious Blue-beard  of  other  historians. 

Then  there  is  the  rhetorical  effect  to  be  considered  as  having 
some  weight  in  perverting  history.  What  a  benevolent  part  the 
villain  of  the  play  takes  after  all,  to  contrast  and  bring  out  the 
good  qualities  of  the  hero  and  heroine  so  nicely  I  The  utterly 
depraved  scoundrel  in  history  without  a  redeeming  quality,  or 
mitigating  characteristic,  we  may  be  sure  is  overdrawn ;  as  all 
men  possess  hearts,  and  where  they  are  not  diseased  or  insane, 
depravity  is  the  result  of  conditions  rather  than  innate  tendency. 

The  exalted  merit  of  heroes  has  not  always  been  found  to  stand 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  those  whom  the  world  have  been  wont 
to  call  bad,  have  in  many  cases  found  advocates  for  their  virtues. 
Thus  Professor  Beesly  has  attempted  to  ward  off  the  charges  of 
villainy  cast  upon  Cataline  in  ancient  times ;  Mr.  Proctor  has 
undertaken  a  similar  service  for  Aaron  Burr  of  modern  times ; 
while  in  an  admirably  written  poem,  the  sculptor,  W.  W.  Story, 
has  made  a  strong  plea  in  defence  of  Judas,  the  villain  of  all  time. 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  regiment  in  which  the  writer  served 
during  the  war,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  with  certain  facts 
that  have  a  bearing  doubtless  upon  history  in  general. 

1.  After  so  short  a  time  as  twenty-five  years,  few  observers 
recall  the  same  event  in  the  same  way  or  without  considerable 
difference  of  detail. 

2.  There  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  not  involving  any 
malice  to  magnify  deeds  in  which  we  or  our  friends  are  inter- 
ested, and  to  belittle  others. 

3.  In  various  ways,  such  as  repeating  good  stories  or  hearing 
others  repeat  them,  people  come  to  believe  in  the  occurrence  of 
events  that  never  occurred ! 

In  view  of  all  these  sources  of  doubt,  we  are  not  yet  justifiable 
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in  asserting  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  "  all  history  is  a  lie," 
nor  in  agreeing  fully  with  Sainte-Beuve  and  Napoleon  that  it  is 
"  but  a  fable  agreed  upon  ;  "  though  we  may  feel  compelled  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Croly  that  "  all  history  is  but  a  romance  unless 
it  is  studied  as  an  example." 

As  memory  is  the  basis  of  all  thought,  so  history  is  necessarily 
the  ground-work  for  future  action,  and  its  value  must  be  depend- 
ent upon  its  adaptability  to  actual  practice.  Says  Emerson  :  — 
"  The  student  is  to  read  history  actively  and  not  passively ;  to 
esteem  his  own  life  the  text,  and  books  the  commentary.  Thus 
compelled,  the  muse  of  history  will  utter  oracles  as  never  to  those 
who  do  not  respect  themselves."  The  average  student  may  not 
be  able  to  comply  fully  with  such  suggestions  because  of  the 
impractical  character  of  much  of  the  history  at  his  command. 
Readers  are  not  usually  kings,  queens,  or  heroes,  in  any  such 
sense  as  history  for  the  most  part  contemplates.  Neither  is  it 
likely  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  to-day  will. take  or  desire  to  take  active  supervision  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  While  then,  it  may  be  read  as  a  recreation,  or  to 
gain  an  acquaintance  with  literature,  it  should  be  read  with  great 
discrimination  in  order  to  gain  the  most  valuable  results ;  since 
that  part  is  most  desirable  which  by  its  moral  incentives  or  prac- 
tical suggestions  is  made  capable  of  embodiment  in  our  own 
thought  and  practice,  whether  the  given  history  rank  as  profane 
or  sacred. 


MEMORIZING. 

PETER  T.  AUSTEN.  Ph.D.,  F.  C.  S. 

Profeuor  qf  Chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  InMtUute,  CivU  Service  Examiner  in  Chemittry  for 

the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

FORTY  years  ago  the  average  education  in  our  schools  con- 
sisted largely  of  memorizing.  Text-books  were  put  into 
the  student's  hand,  without  much  thought  about  their  fitness  to 
his  ability,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commit  them  to  heart. 
Whether  he  understood  their  contents,  or  indeed  knew  what  the 
words  meant,  was  in  many  instances  a  secondary  consideration. 
His  wishes  were  not  consulted.  He  was  not  allowed  to  choose 
the  subjects  he  liked  best.  Knowledge  was  regarded  as  in  the 
nature  of  medicine ;  the  pupil  had  to  take  it,  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not.     Latin   and   Greek  grammar  in  large  quantities  were 
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administered  to  him ;  and  squirm  as  he  might,  the  boy  had  to 
memorize  a  hundred  rules.  And  these  were  often  the  more 
repulsive  in  proportion  as  the  student's  mind  was  in  touch  with 
the  classic  literature  itself.  The  pedantic  instructor  taught  the 
rules,  because  he  himself  did  not  know  the  literature ;  and  if  the 
boy  were  evasive  or  obstinate,  the  rod  was  often  used  to  stimulate 
the  learning  of  the  rules. 

In  the  present  day,  school  education  is  becoming  a  very  differ- 
erent  system.  The  idea  is  now  to  train  a  child  from  a  very  early 
age  so  as  to  develop  its  powers  of  observation ;  then  to  cultivate 
its  ability  to  compare,  and  lastly  to  practice  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing. At  least  it  is  along  these  lines  that  educational  progress  has 
been  made  ;  and  both  theory  and  practice  indicate  that  so  far  as 
the  process  of  developing  the  mind  is  cpncerned,  the  method  is 
the  right  one. 

By  this  method  the  mind  gains  more  easily  the  ability  to 
observe  accurately,  to  judge  and  to  reason.  Both  teaching  and 
learning  become  more  pleasant  tasks  than  formerly.  Each  mind 
finds  more  easily  the  nutriment  demanded  by  its  particular  organ- 
ization, and  a  more  rapid  growth  is  the  result. 

To  compare  the  men  educated  forty  years  or  more  ago  with 
those  who  are  now  beginning  their  life-work  is  a  difficult  task. 
But  if  we  attempt  the  comparison,  we  shall  find  that  differences 
exist  which  do  not  entirely  favor  the  educational  results  of  to-day. 
Bad  as  the  old  method  of  education  was  in  many  ways,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  men  and  women  came  up  under  it  who  possessed 
a  certain  quality  of  mental  training  that  is  easily  discernible,  and 
that  is  oftener  found  among  men  and  women  of  the  earlier  edu- 
cational period  than  among  those  of  the  later.  I  wish  to  speak 
about  a  result  obtained  in  the  older  education,  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  well  attained  under  our  present  methods,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  important. 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  decry  all  methods  of  teaching 
in  which  memorizing  is  the  distinguishing  feature.  Instead  of 
the  ability  to  carry  in  one's  head  a  great  amount  of  facts,  the 
ability  to  gain  facts  for  oneself,  to  understand  them  and  to  utilize 
them  in  the  production  of  new  facts  has  been  inculcated.  If  one 
bad  to  choose  to  which  of  these  two  classes  one  should  have  to 
belong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  choice  of  the  latter  would  be 
made  without  hesitation.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  belong  to 
both  ?    In  applying  the  modern  methods  of  education  is  there  any 
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reason  why  any  of  the  good  points  of  the  old  system  should  be 
omitted  ? 

Memory  is  a  faculty  which  has  always  been  a  difficult  element 
in  education.  There  is  always  reason  to  fear  that  continual  mem- 
orizing may  interfere  with  reasoning.  But  this  is  no  good  reason 
why  full  advantage  may  not  be  taken  of  this  wonderful  faculty 
which  so  enormously  increases  a  man's  power.  Educators  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  as  a  professional  man  grows  older  he  is 
rarely  troubled  with  difficulties  in  understanding  what  he  reada 
or  studies.  His  difficulty  lies  in  remembering  what  he  reads, 
studies  or  does.  The  great  amount  of  literature  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  peruse,  and  the  lack  of  time  to  attempt  to  commit  to 
memory  even  a  fair  portion  of  what  he  reads  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  much  of  this  trouble.  Among  the  scientific  workers 
this  is  particularly  the  case,  even  though  the  organization  of 
scientific  literature  by  means  of  yearly  indices  has  been  greatly 
perfected. 

One  is  compelled  to  make  hasty  flights  through  literature  ta 
find  out  if  the  field  is  free,  and  if  not,  what  part  of  it  is  owned 
by  others.  In  many  instances  notes  are  not  even  made,  and  the 
first  impression  is  all  that  the  mind  is  allowed.  The  ability  to 
remember  well  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  any  one,  whatever 
his  business  or  profession  may  be.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  recog- 
nized that  it  does  not  need  further  mention. 

There  is  no  faculty  that  develops  more  quickly  under  practice 
than  memory,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  developed  and  strengthened  as  a  faculty,  inde- 
pendently of  the  various  studies  pursued  by  the  student.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  the  teaching  of  the  varioVis  ingenious  systems 
of  mnemonics  which  have  appeared  during  many  years  past. 
These  are  usually  intended  for  memorizing  figures,  and  for  this 
purpose  some  of  them  are  excellent.  But  the  memorizing  of 
dates  or  figures  is  rarely  of  the  importance  claimed  for  it.  The 
great  thing  is  to  remember  facts.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  memorizing  of 
clue-words  is  of  no  value.  The  fact  must  be  retained  in  the  mind 
as  such  and  be  on  hand  ready  to  appear  when  called  for.  There 
seems  to  be  no  short  road  to  successful  development  of  a  memory 
of  this  kind.  It  is  like  learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 
Some  may  learn  more  easily  than  others,  but  all  must  spend  many 
hours  in  going  over  and  over  the  same  phrase,  until  what  was  a^ 
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difficulty  at  first  becomes  a  habit,  and  the  mechanical  part  is  done 
without  thinking,  while  the  mind  is  left  free  to  illuminate  the 
work^  unharassed  by  any  fear  that  an  important  part  may  have 
to  be  omitted.  But  if  the  mind  can  be  trained  to  retain  a  large 
amount  of  what  it  receives,  and  to  hold  it  subject  to  call,  the 
power  of  the  individual  is  greatly  intensified. 

The  clear  understanding  of  a  fact,  or  of  its  relation  to  other 
facts,  doubtless  helps  one  to  remember  it.  But  as  the  number  of 
facts  rapidly  gets  to  be  very  great  the  mind  soon  ceases  to  retain 
them,  and  the  student  comes  to  rely  more  and  more  on  notes, 
indices,  and  encyclopedic  books.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the 
mind  of  an  active  worker  bears  somewhat  the  relation  to  facts 
that  a  pattern  does  to  a  Jacquard  loom.  The  least  attractive 
fact,  passing  through  a  creative  mind,  may  produce  a  wonderful 
result.  Happy  is  that  man  whose  mind  is  continually  fed  with 
facts  which  contribute  to  his  work,  or  suggest  new  ideas  for  it. 
Many  a  bright  mind  does  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  objective 
facts,  and  thus  it  lacks  their  continual  incitement  to  effort. 
Such  a  mind  must  seek  the  domain  of  books  for  incitement.  Its 
initial  energfy  is  more  extrinsic  than  intrinsic.  It  can  never  quite 
equal  the  mind  that  observes,  retains  and  produces. 

If  any  one  will  test  his  mind  to  find  out  what  practice  will  do 
in  assisting  the  mind  to  memorize,  he  will  be  surprised.  I  now 
do  not  mean  by  trying  to  find  associations  or  any  other  of  the 
mnemonic  aids,  useful  as  they  may  be  in  certain  instances,  but  by 
simple  memory.  Persons  who  must  memorize  groups  of  facts, 
the  members  of  which  have  no  particular  relation  to  each  other, 
do  it  after  practice  with  great  ease  and  precision.  The  postal 
clerks  who  have  to  learn  thousands  of  facts  as  to  mail  routes 
cultivate  their  memories  to  an  extent  that  impressess  an  "  out- 
sider "  as  almost  miraculous. 

There  is  of  course  much  to  contend  against  in  our  present 
system  of  living.  Newspapers  are  padded  to  enormous  prolixity. 
But  a  small  portion  of  what  one  reads  in  them  is  of  any  use, 
either  as  news,  thought,  or  anything  else  of  value.  Novels  are 
issued  in  am^  increasing  stream,  and  few  are  intended  to  be  read 
twice,  or  even  once,  if  any  care  should  be  given  to  the  reading. 
An  enormous  mass  of  literary  matter  thus  passes  through  the 
mind  leaving  but  slight  impress.  In  fact  it  would  be  hurtful  if 
much  of  it  did  stick.     But>  unfortunately,  serious  professional 
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reading  is  pursued  in  the  same  way,  and  it  suffers  from  the  effects 
of  the  other. 

How  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  In  some  way  the  mind  must 
learn  to  let  go  one  kind  of  impressions  and  to  retain  others. 
This  may  appear  to  be  impossible  ;  but  I  believe  that  by  paying 
a  marked  attention,  and  cultivating  a  power  of  concentration 
while  reading,  it  can  be  done.*  This  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  for  which  time  must  be  found  by  heroically 
cutting  off  other  reading,  or  occupations  of  lesser  importance. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  memorizing  that  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  better  developed  in  the  older  education  than  at  present.  It 
is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  compensation  may  apply  here,  and 
that  as  the  man  who  now  has  a  watch  is  unable  to  read  the  time 
from  the  sun  dial,  so  the  man  who  has  now  to  read  much  more 
than  formerly  will  retain  less,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose this.  Without  going  into  an  argument  about  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  classics,  their  study  did  certainly  drill  minds 
in  memorizing,  and  produce  in  many  ways  good  results.  In  fact 
the  methods  of  the  older  education  practised  and  developed  the 
memory  better  than  is  done  at  present.  A  caviller  might  easily 
say  that  the  trained  minds  of  the  past  grew  up  in  spite  of  the 
educational  systems  then  in  vogue.  But  such  a  view  is  not 
entirely  justified.  These  older  systems  were  not  wholly  bad,  as  it 
is  often  the  fashion  to  make  them  out.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
keep  to  any  one  line  of  training  in  order  to  cultivate  the  mem- 
ory. Memory  can  be  practised  and  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  study  of  any  subject.  Such  teaching  is  not  always 
interesting ;  simple  practice  rarely  is  interesting.  Paderewski's 
scales  may  become  as  tiresome  as  any  other. 

In  a  word,  if  the  teacher  demands  improvement  in  memory  he 
will  get  it.  But  in  gaining  this  there  should  be  no  slighting  of 
mental  discipline,  the  true  understanding  of  the  subject,  or  any 
other  aim  of  the  advanced  methods  of  instruction.  Memory 
should  be  assigned  a  special  value  in  each  subject,  and  should 
receive  a  special  drill.  I  am  confident  that  if  this  were  done  edu- 
cational results  of  great  value  would  be  obtained. 

*  Id  this  connection  the  following  note  by  Macaulay,  whose  memory  was  colossal,  is 
interesting :  — 

"  When  a  boy  I  began  to  read  very  earnestly,  but  at  the  foot  of  every  page  which  I 
read  I  stopped  and  obliged  myself  to  give  an  account  of  what  I  had  read  on  that  page. 
At  first  I  bad  to  read  it  three  or  four  times  before  I  got  my  mind  firmly  fixed;  but  I 
compelled  myself  to  comply  with  the  plan  until  now,  alter  I  have  read  it  through  once, 
I  can  almost  recite  It  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  very  simple  babit  to  form  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  making  our  reading  serve  the  best  purpose." 
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SOME  FRIENDS  OF  MINE  IN  BOOKS. 

HELEN  LEE  GARY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

A  DECENT  condemnation  of  Helen  of  Troy  had  been  a  part 
of  iny  moral  code  before  I  knew  her  intimately,  —  an 
illustration  of  the  instinctive  prejudices  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  heir ;  and  when  I  first  met  her  in  Homer's  noble  poem,  I 
preserved  that  attitude  of  distrust  which  one  woman  knows  so 
well  how  to  assume  toward  another.  But  when,  in  the  tragic 
closing  of  her  checkered  career,  the  garnered  treasures  of  her 
heart  break  forth  in  a  lament  full  of  grand  sorrow  over  the  body 
of  Hector,  what  listener  could  withhold  his  sympathy  ? 

Poor  Helen  I  cursed  by  great  beauty,  by  unfortuuate  love,  torn 
by  the  conflict  between  a  noble  nature  and  a  guilty  conscience, 
remembered  by  posterity  as  a  warning  —  yet  one  end  of  the  man- 
tle of  charity  surely  may  cover  thee  —  thou  art  not  the  only 
sinner  1  Often,  since  our  reconciliation,  I  have  sat  with  Helen 
beside  some  window  in  Priam's  palace,  looking  out  on  the  quaint 
walled  city  and  distant  plain  bright  in  the  oriental  sunlight  and 
breezy  with  air  from  the  purple  seas,  stretching  between  her  and 
that  Hellas  which  had  become  a  lovely  yet  a  hated  memory.  I 
have  sympathized  with  her  alien  loneliness,  her  misery  and  terror, 
her  sad  groping  after  the  Eternal  forgiveness,  her  timid  and  con- 
cealed, yet  complete  and  gi-atef  ul  confidence  in  the  brother  of  her 
fallen  god.  Since  then,  Helen,  Troy  has  been  buried,  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity  as  a  mere  legend,  and  brought  again  to  the 
light  of  day ;  but  human  hearts  have  not  undergone  so  great  a 
change. 

My  acquaintance  with  Hamlet  resulted  in  love  at  first  sight; 
but  I  am  not  jealous,  being  willing  to  share  the  sentiment. 
When  we  behold  him  in  his  black  garments,  bowed  by  the  first 
heavy  sorrow  of  youth,  vaguely  realizing  what  a  tragedy  the  life 
in  which  he  finds  himself  is  capable  of  evolving,  his  constrained 
and  sorrowful,  "  Aye,  madam,  it  is  common  I "  goes  to  our  hearts. 
The  painful  discord  of  unsympathizing  souls  strikes  him  —  the 
always  sad  first  revelation  that  othera  —  his  friends,  his  kind  — 
are  less  noble  than  himself.     His  perplexity,  his  bewilderment. 
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his  despair,  —  how  they  bring  back  our  own  youth,  when  death 
seemed  preferable  to  endurance.  Straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  and  trifles  reveal  Hamlet's  character.  His  demo- 
cratic heart  will  not  permit  Horatio  to  say,  "  Your  poor  servant 
ever,"  but  promptly  changes  the  greeting,  —  "Sir,  my  good 
friend." 

Mencius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  says  of  the  spiritually  cult- 
ured man,  that  "  His  growth  and  manifestation  are  a  mild  har- 
mony appearing  in  the  countenance,  a  rich  fullness  in  the  back, 
and  the  character  imparted  to  the  four  limbs.  These  limbs 
understand  to  arrange  themselves,  without  being  told."  One 
catches  flashes  from  his  words,  of  Hamlet's  high-born  grace,  of 
his  manly,  charming  directness,  his  intense  earnestness,  his 
refined  tastes  and  lightning  intellect.  Certainly  he  had,  too, 
some  of  the  conceit  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  or  he  would  not 
have  referred  to  Polonius  as  "a  tedious  old  fool."  Hamlet 
was  a  genius,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  quench  his  inborn  love 
of  righteousness.  He  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  yield  to  the 
stultifying  influences  around  him ;  he  saw  that  to  sink  all  other 
considerations  into  that  of  mere  animal  comfort  and  the  brute 
instinct  of  self-preservation  was  the  way  of  the  world.  His 
aspiring  nature  .struggled  with  such  a  message,  and  rejected  it. 
Though  all  became  ruin  around  him,  within  him  were  law  and 
order,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  duty  done ;  for  unquestiona- 
bly he  considered  it  his  duty  to  avenge  his  father's  murder.  But 
he  lacked  judgment  in  his  methods.  With  the  over-readiness  of 
the  noble  to  embrace  martyrdom,  he  renounced  all  when  he  need 
in  reality  to  have  renounced  nothing.  What  purpose  did  he 
accomplish  by  his  assumed  madness  ?  None ;  but,  ah  !  what  mis- 
chief! Had  Ophelia  been  a  modern  girl,  she  probably  would 
have  questioned  Hamlet  sharply  and  discovered  what  his  agony 
was  about.  A  bright  American  would  have  mastered  the  whole 
situation  in  a  short  time. 

Hamlet  was  by  nature  intensely  loving  and  gentle,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  turning  revengeful  maddened  him.  How  he 
hesitates,  and  goads  himself  by  argument,  to  the  dispatching  of 
his  uncle  I  Yet,  who  can  call  the  man  a  coward  that  consents  to 
the  fiery  renunciation  of  all  earthly  happiness  and  achievement 
rather  than  herd  with  the  ignoble?  He  is  like  the  angel  of 
justice  defending  virtue  when  he  reproaches   his  mother.     His 
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lan^age  burns  with  the  lofty  courage  and  indignation  of  one 
who  knows  how  contemptible  is  all  but  truth.  I  hope  there  is  a 
world  for  such  where  the}^  need  not  fight  their  way  in  the  uphold- 
ing of  their  convictions. 

The  character  of  Manfred  I  The  character  of  Manfred  is  the 
•character  of  Byron  ;  for  Byron  never  realized  the  culture  of  get- 
ting outside  himself.  It  seems  that  one  must  in  a  measure 
understand  his  own  nature  before  he  can  rightly  apprehend  the 
natures  of  others.  Poor  Byron  was  always  an  enigma  in  his  own 
eyes,  consequently  he  had  no  standard  by  which  to  compare  and 
judge  other  men.  His  vague  conception  of  himself  —  at  once 
too  good  and  too  bad  —  did  duty,  under  various  disguises,  for  all 
his  heroes. 

Possibly  Manfred  is  the  best  of  these,  being  sublime  and  pict- 
uresque. In  this  character  Byron  expresses  a  lofty,  strongly 
intelligent  soul  at  war  with  evil,  often  conquered  by  it,  and  yet 
refusing  to  recognize  it  as  his  sovereign.  There  is  a  just  concep- 
tion of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  existing  order  of  things  in  this 
idea.  The  large,  fierce  play  of  the  elements  forms  a  background 
of  savage  poetry  to  the  solitary  figure  of  the  hero ;  and  a  lance 
of  Byron's  own  thrilling  personal  magnetism  pierces  through  the 
individuality  of  Manfred.     Listen  to  the  music  of  this  entreaty : 

"  Astarte  —  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 

I  have  so  much  endured  —  so  much  endure, 

Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 

Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 

Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 

To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 

The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 

Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not  —  that  I  do  bear 

This  punishment  for  both  —  that  thou  wilt  be 

One  of  the  blessed,  and  that  1  shall  die. 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 

To  bind  me  in  existence  —  in  a  life 

Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality  — 

A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 

I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  1  seek, 

1  feel  but  what  thou  art,  and  what  I  am ; 

And  I  would  hear  once  more  before  I  perish 

The  voice  that  made  my  music  —  Speak  to  me ! 
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For  I  have  called  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hushed  boughs. 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 

Which  answered  me  —  many  things^answered  me  — 

Spirits  and  men  —  but  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me !     I  have  outwatched  the  stars, 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !     I  have  wandered  o*er  the  earth, 

And  never  found  thy  likeness.     Speak  to  me ! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around  —  they  feel  for  me ; 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone  — 

Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  but  say  — 

I  reck  not  what —  but  let  me  hear  thee  once  — 

This  once  —  once  more !  " 

Such  an  unfinished  character  I  The  heart  aches  that  he  who 
knew  so  much,  who  loved  so  much,  knew  also,  and  loved  also,  so 
little ;  taking  refuge  for  eflfect  at  times  in  a  sort  of  clap-trap  stage 
mystery.  Lord  Byron  was,  as  to  what  he  might  have  been,  as 
the  acorn  to  the  oak ;  and  he  embodied  himself  in  the  power  and 
the  weakness,  the  proud  fearlessness,  the  balked  curiosity,  the 
violent,  noble  love,  the  pathetic  loneliness,  the  sense  of  evil 
propensity  and  the  childish  posturing  of  Manfred. 

I  have  such  a  wholesome  dislike  for  Goethe  that  I  am  obliged 
to  overcome  some  prejudice  in  order  to  appreciate  his  creations. 
I  say  wholesome  dislike,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  any  morally 
healthy  mind  must  shrink  from  the  heartless,  colossal  egotism  of 
this  magnificent  failure.  A  grand  success,  I  grant,  from  the 
standpoint  of  literary  achievement,  but  a  failure  in  the  light  of 
his  competency  for  becoming  a  truth-teller.  I  must,  however, 
love  the  noble  Marguerite.  There  is  an  appeal  in  the  repose  and 
the  statuesque  beauty  of  her  image  which  recalls  the  music  of 
Beethoven.  A  primitive  being,  untouched  by  artificiality,  simple 
iu  her  natural  greatness.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  be  anything 
but  true.  Christ-like,  she  bore  the  agony  of  his  sin,  and  loved 
him  still. 

In  McLeod  of  Dare,  William  Black  has  created  a  unique  fig- 
ure. He  has  subtly  revealed  to  us  the  pre-natal  influences  which 
wove  his  hero's  character,  preparing  us  for  his  last  burst  of 
sublime,  yet  pitiful  madness.     A  masterful  figure,  rugged  and 
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bold  and  fierce  as  Scotland  ;  like  Scotland,  too,  of  a  large,  noble, 
kindly  nature,  true  to  the  heart's  core.  One  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  angrj  with  such  a  nature  for  hugging  delusion  until  it  ends  in 
self-destruction.  With  self-denial  and  self-command,  what  a  hero 
he  might  have  been  !  No,  I  do  not  approve  of  McLeod  of  Dare. 
Still,  I  should  like  to  approach  cautiously,  when  he  isn't  looking, 
and  slip  a  heart's-ease  into  his  hand. 

Mary  Scudder,   the  heroine  of   Mrs.  Stowe's,  "A  Minister's 
Wooing,"  is  like  some  transparent  statue  luminous  with  the  rosy 
fire  of  a  warm  spirit.     She  is  exquisite.     Who  says  that  virtue, 
purity,  are  not  attractive  ?    She  possessed  that  fine  spiritual  cult- 
ure which  divines  the  true  and  the  false.     Aaron  Burr's  arts  all 
failed  before  her.     She  was  a  creature  modelled  upon  the  Christ, 
who  could  truly  say,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him."     Set  in  the  midst  of  quaint,  old-time  Newport,  with  its 
green,  crisping  sea,  she  makes  a  charming  bit  of  color  and  poetry. 
Gliding  through  the  developing  experiences  of  womanhood,  not 
storraily,  but  with  a  deep,  still  feeling,  shining  more  and  more  in 
completeness  and  beauty  like  the  fulling  moon.     Few  women 
believe  the  fact  that  spiritual  power  gives  them  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  lives  of  men  than  any  other  possession. 

One  might  speak  of  Gwendolen  Haleth  in  this  connection.  I 
have  felt  the  fascination  of  this  beautiful  woman.  As  Daniel 
Deronda  divined  in  his  second  meeting  with  her,  she  was  badly 
educated.  She  ignorantly  allowed  ambition  to  defy  conscience  ; 
she  realized,  after  her  unhallowed  marriage,  that  she  had  taken 
the  wrong  road  to  happiness.  For  the  first  time  humbled  in  the 
presence  of  another,  recognizing  a  nature  able  to  control  hers,  — 
discovering  her  righteousness  in  him  because  unable  to  look 
higher,  she  clung  to  Deronda  hardly  knowing  why,  yet  because, 
in  love  at  once  with  him  and  with  his  virtue,  her  tottering  steps 
toward  righteousness  needed  upholding,  and  she  knew  not  how 
to  look  to  God.  The  passionate  tearing  away  of  her  hold  upon 
Daniel,  leaving  her  at  last  upon  her  own  feet  in  a  true  initial 
attitude  toward  her  ideal  womanhood,  is  painful,  but  true  to  the 
laws  of  human  development.  After  the  drowning  of  her  hus- 
band, when  the  fatal  habit  of  defying  conscience  still  possessed 
her,  for  one  second  she  refused  to  save  him ;  then,  in  the  next, 
in  the  rushing  reaction  of  her  newly  quickened  nobility,  she 
sought  to  lose  her  life  to  save  him  ;  afterwards,  in  her  interview 
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with  Deronda,  she  felt  that  divine  despair  —  one  of  those  illumi- 
nating flashes  of  the  spirit  which  reveals  what  we  are  and  what  we 
may  be,  —  "I  have  been  a  cruel  woman !  down,  down  —  you 
shall  be  forsaken  1 " 

Through  such  struggles  with  its  own  error  the  soul  learns  that 
virtue  is  the  only  path,  and  that  tragedy  —  hell,  if  you  like  — 
waits  everwhere  outside  it.  If  we  wish  to  take  life  lightly,  the 
Overruling,  who  formed  us  for  immortals,  will  not  have  it  so. 
Love  seeks  to  assimilate  its  object,  and  it  was  in  loving  Deronda 
that  poor  Gwendolen's  then  merely  imitative  virtue  first  awak- 
ened. The  sweetness  of  Deronda  distills  through  all  the  book. 
His  advanced  spiritual  culture,  partly  hereditary  and  partly 
acquired,  dazzles  most  of  us.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a 
woman  intense  and  deep,  yet  far  beneath  him,  who  had  hitherto 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  worldly  interests,  to  look  upon  him  at 
first  as  he  looked  upon  God. 

However  divided  opinion  may  be  concerning  Howells,  he  has 
written,  at  least,  one  work  of  genius.  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion  " 
might  have  been  done  by  Shakespeare.  It  breathes  the  air  of 
Venice,  and  the  rich  peraonality  of  Florida  Vervain  drifts 
through  the  book  like  the  perfume  of  some  tropical  flower.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  character  sways  Howells,  but  the  author  is  lost 
in  Don  Ippolito,  and  the  passionate  and  gentle,  pure  and  unprac- 
tical Italian  dominates  us  with  his  words  and  his  passion.  We 
feel  his  life  throbbing  through  the  pages.  To  an  American,  he 
of  course  lacks  independent  will  and  force. 

The  picture  is  a  true  one.  An  hundred  traditions  weigh  down 
the  Italian  priest.  He  is  the  child  of  stultifying  conditions,  and, 
contact  with  the  freer  American  nature  inspires  him  to  attempt 
escape.  Impossible  —  he  staked  his  all,  and  lost.  One  sees  the 
progressive  tendency  of  a  fine  manhood  checked  by  the  paralyzing 
shadow  of  the  Roman  church.  A  marriage  between  ancient 
superstition  and  modern  free  thought!  Nothing  but  a  mutual 
mighty  love  and  personal  sacrifice  could  effect  this.  But  no 
wonder  that  the  heart  of  the  man,  catching  a  glimpse  of  freedom, 
broke  when  it  was  denied  him.  He  was  a  victim  to  the  past. 
With  fine  power  Howells  delicately  sketches  his  picture's  back- 
ground, —  those  tremendous  hereditary  influences  at  work  in  the 
lives  of  his  characters.  His  tragedy  becomes  as  wide  as  humanity. 
His  story  concentrates  in  two  individuals  the  passions  and  the 
truths  of  history. 
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Miss  Phelps,  too,  when  she  wrote  "  Hedged  In,"  touched  with 
telling  force  upon  a  great  social  question.  If  Nixy  Trent,  sin- 
ning and  ignorant,  upon  transplantation  into  more  favorable 
environment  became  the  refined,  pure  Eunice,  what  might  not 
right  condition  do  for  the  meanest  of  us?  In  the  heart  of 
Africa,  but  half  content  in  the  horrors  of  cannibalism,  who 
knows  what  orators,  poets,  artists,  leaders  of  every  sort,  are 
dwelling  in  embryo.  Who  can  tell  what  is  within  a  human  soul 
until  a  chance  for  development  comes?  Now  and  then  some 
extraordinary  mind  shakes  off  the  chains  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  rises  in  spite  of  them ;  but  are  such  the  only  ones  who 
deserve  to  rise  ?  Have  not  the  gentle,  the  easily-crushed,  the 
timid,  a  right,  too,  to  evolve  their  talents,  to  enjoy  personal  cult- 
ure ?  Are  not  such  some  of  the  sweetest  and  the  noblest  —  the 
greatest,  when  encouraged  to  fulfil  their  destiny  ?  Let  Edward 
Bellamy  reply.  If  out  of  the  slums  rose  the  silver  star  of  Eunice 
Trent's  womanhood,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  our 
gutters  abide  unwashed  pearls,  in  our  common  laborers,  uncut 
diamonds.  It  is  not  all  in  the  man  —  half  is  in  the  occasion. 
What  were  Stanley  without  his  Africa  ?  what  were  Herschel  born 
blind  ?  what  were  Washington  without  the  Revolution,  or  Napo- 
leon without  France  ?  When  shall  we  learn  that  a  human  being 
is  of  greater  value  than  anything  else  on  earth  ? 

Perhaps  many  readers  may  fail  to  sympathize  with  me  in  my 
admiration  for  the  husband  of  Anna  Karenina.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  one  sees  a  man  spiritually  strong  enough  to  put  aside  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  judge  those  who  deeply  wrong  him  with 
impersonal  mercy.  This  noble  soul  sought  the  well-being  of  his 
injurers.  He  applied  himself  with  singleness  of  heart  to  the 
promotion  of  their  eternal  good;  putting  aside,  in  doing  this, 
that  jealousy  which  is  the  rage  of  a  man,  resigning  the  thought 
of  his  slighted  love,  his  outraged  rights,  his  large  nature  misun- 
derstood. He  acted  as  before  God,  let  men  think  what  they 
would. 

His  wife,  so  far  beneath  him  in  her  preference  for  the 
fascinating  and  sensuous,  yet  not  wholly  ignoble  Vronsky, 
really  deserved  neither  of  these  men.  Selfishness  was  her  ruling 
passion,  and  in  seeking  to  grasp  all,  like  Satan,  she  lost  all. 
Refusing  to  marry  Vronsky  that  she  might  still  have  some  claim 
upon  her  son,  thus  leaving  the  former's  children  illegitimate,  yet 
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leaving  the  son  that  she  might  live  with  Vronsky.  Whether  her 
much-enduring  husband  found  solace  or  not  was  nothing  to  her. 
She  sought  to  rob  him  of  everything  upon  which  her  own  desires 
were  set. 

Henry  James'  scenes  are  so  cut  and  polished,  his  characters 
move  with  such  smoothness  and  precision  to  their  appointed 
places,  that  he  has  somewhat  polished  the  life  out  of  them.  We 
seem  to  see  all  through  a  cold  glaze.  He  has  overshot  that  nice 
point  where  art  can  truly  reveal  nature,  which  is  its  only  pur- 
pose, —  exalting  that  which  for  its  own  sake  has  no  vital  power 
to  claim  our  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  in  many  of  his  chamc- 
ters  the  touch  of  genius  will  give  nature  her  way.  Ralph 
Touchett  is  one  of  these.  The  atmosphere  shed  about  this 
quaintly  humorous,  unselfish,  patient  and  modest  soul  reminds 
one  of  Charles  Lamb.  We  can  almost  see  that  odd,  gentle  smile 
of  his,  and  we  learn,  as  Isabel  did,  really  to  love  his  ugliness. 
Why  ?  Because,  in  spite  of  itself,  it  expressed  the  sweetness  of 
the  spirit  —  all  those  lovely  virtues  of  which  he  never  boasted, 
rooted  in  the  manly  strength  to  which  he  never  laid  a  claim. 
But  the  touch  of  his  hand  told  them,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye. 
There  was  a  vein  of  motherliness  in  him  for  his  beloved  cousin, 
who  in  her  early  blindness  was  hardly  able  to  appreciate  worth, 
being  won  by  the  appearance  —  the  appeal  to  her  aesthetic, 
romantic  imagination.  The  pure  spiritual  loveliness  of  Ralph, 
which  would  have  beautified  any  environment,  was  only  nega^ 
tively  perceived  by  her.  How  lonely  he  was  —  yet  he  never 
complained.  How  neglected  —  yet  he  never  reproached.  How 
little  understood  —  yet  he  never  blazed  into  any  rebellious  tribute 
to  his  self-love. 

If  there  were  no  immortality,  such  beings  would  create  it  in 
themselves. 
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THE    WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  OF  CHINA. 

JAMES  C.  MOFFET.  LOUISVILLE,  KT. 

THE  idea  that  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
is  very  diflficult  to  acquire  has  long  ago  been  exploded ;  but 
it  is  still  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  written  language  of  China 
requires  the  devotion  of  a  life-time.     There  is  such  a  wide  diflfer- 
eoce  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language  that  a  for- 
eigner may  spend  many  years  in  the  use   of  the   one   without 
acquiring  the  {(lightest  knowledge  of  the  other.     The  language 
of  Chinese  speech  is  never  written  down  word  for  word ;  in  fact 
for  much  of  the  Tpatoi^  of  China  there  are  no  corresponding  char- 
acters.   Suppose,  for  instance,  a  Chinaman  should  sit  down  to 
write  the  evidence  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  does  not 
put  on  paper  what  the  man  actually  says,  but  translates  as  he 
goes  along  the  spoken  into  the  written  language.    This  feat  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  for  an  American  to  take  down 
in  Latin  a  conversation  carried  on  in  English. 

The  written  or  book  language  can  be  marked  off  into  several 
classes  as  the  spoken  language  can  be  divided  into  five  or  six 
dialects,  for  each  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  special  training  is 
required.  But  a  rough  classification  for  the  present  moment  will 
divide  them  into  the  official  or  business  language  and  the  literary 
or  ornate  style.  In  the  first,  all  flowery  or  fine  writing  is  rigor- 
ously excluded ;  the  lucid'  expression  of  the  writer's  meaning  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  Chinaman's  letter  or  dispatch  as  it  is  that 
of  the  American.  But  in  the  literary  language  of  the  Chinese 
ornamentation  runs  riot ;  whoever  aspires  to  read  their  classics 
most  be  prepared  to  undertake  a  herculean  task. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  student  is 
the  multiform  nature  of  the  written  symbols.  If  he  wishes  to  be 
able  to  read  an  ordinary  Chinese  book  or  document  he  must  face 
the  memorizing  of  6,000  or  7,000  hideous  looking  characters, 
which  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  in  the  language. 
Starting  out  with  the  resolve  to  commit  to  memory  twenty-five 
characters  a  day,  he  finds  before  he  goes  veiy  far  that  he  has  to 
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diminish  the  number,  some  part  of  his  time  being  necessai 
devoted  to  going  over  the  old  ground.  Soon  the  task  of  mast 
ing  these  slippery  puzzles  seems  hopeless.  Nine  cases  out  of  \ 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  learning  each  character  by  its  gene 
form,  without  relation  to  its  component  parts.  It  is  only  af 
much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  that  he  perceives  that  the 
apparently  fortuitous  combinations  of  strokes  fall  naturally  Ib 
certain  groups  with  common  elements  to  each.  Further  on, 
sees  that  in  each  character  there  is  something  from  which  t 
sound  may  usually  be  predicted  and  another  from  which  can 
gained  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  its  meaning.  From  this  point  \ 
makes  more  rapid  progress  as  his  work  is  no  longer  one  of  coi 
mitting  to  memory  an  immense  number  of  separate  pictures ; 
more  or  less  scientific  classification  now  assists  him. 

But  to  even  the  most  analytical  mind  the  acquisition  of  a  larj 
number  of  Chinese  characters  is  a  sufiSciently  difiScult  task  ar 
fully  five  years  hard  study  is  required  by  the  average  student  i 
store  up  enough  to  carry  him  through  any  ordinary  business  < 
official  document,  or  light  reading.  For  not  only  are  thei 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  differently  formed  characters  in  tl 
language,  but  Chinese  books  afford  examples  of  six  distinct  style 
of  writing,  varying  in  clearness  from  the  square  —  or  "  model 
characters  used  so  much  in  the  books  of  the  present  day,  to  th 
seal  and  grass,  or  cureive  characters,  which  are  noted  for  thei 
obscurity.     The  styles  are  usually  described  as  :  — 

The  Chuen  shoo,  or  "  seal "  character. 
The  Le  shoo,  or  "  official "  character. 
The  Keae  shoo,  or  "  model "  character. 
The  Hing  shoo,  or  "  running  "  character. 
The  Tsaou  shoo,  or  "  grass  "  character. 
The  Sung  shoo,  or  "  sung-dynasty  "  character. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  language  i« 
the  fact  that  although  the  characters  are  thus  rich  and  copious  tc 
a  degree,  the  sounds  are  out  of  all  proportion,  poor. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  Chinese  is  a  non-flexional 
language  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Each  word  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  is  incapable  of  any  modification  whatever.  It  is 
language  in  its  most  archaic  form.  Every  word  is  a  root  and  every 
root  is  a  word.     It  is   without  inflection  or  even  agglutination ; 
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its  nouns  are  indeclinable  and  its  verbs  are  not  to-be  conjugated; 
as  it  is  destitute  of  an  alphabet,  it  must  therefore  find  its  expres- 
sion on  paper  in  tens  of  thousands  of  distinct  symbols.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  grammar  as  we  understand  it,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  made  by  native  writers  on  language  being  the  division  of 
nouns,  verbs  and  particles  into  '*  dead  words,"  "  live  words,"  and 
"empty  words,"  respectively.  In  point  of  fact,  Chinese  gram- 
mar is  solely  syntax,  or  as  it  has  been  well  put:  "The  whole  of 
Chinese  grammar  depends  upon  position."  To  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  book  language,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
syntax  is  absolutely  necessary ;  by  carefully  following  its  laws, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  express  in  Chinese  as  exactly  as  in  other 
languages,  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  all  variety  of  number,  gen- 
der, case,  mood,  tense  and  person  ;  and  therefore,  every  shade  of 
meaning  which  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  word  of  mouth. 

A  student  who  has  got  far  enough  to  be  able  to  decipher  a 
business  document  has  not,  however,  entered  upon  the  difficulties 
of  literary  Chinese.  After  devoting  years  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  he  would  not  be  able  to  fully  understand  an  essay,  or  a 
stanza  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  been  produced  by  the  power  which  the 
inflexional  nature  of  those  languages  gave  of  transposition  of 
words  in  a  sentence  so  as  to  give  vigor  and  grace  to  the  rhythm. 
As  has  been  noted,  to  the  Chinese  writers  this  effective  weapon 
has  been  completely  denied.  But  if  the  language  is  hard  and 
unyielding,  grace  and  beauty  has  been  expressed  by  the  most 
elaborate  allusions  and  intricate  figures  of  speech.  The  laws  of 
mental  association  are  given  full  swing  in  Chinese  literature. 
To  be  of  any  literary  value,  both  prose  and  poetry  must  from 
beginning  to  end  abound  with  allusions  to  personages  and  events 
of  the  past.  An  educated  Chinaman  would  scorn  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  He  invariably  would  use  some  figure  of  speech  or 
obscure  quotation  to  convey  his  meaning.  The  foreign  student 
of  Chinese  is  here  at  an  immense  disadvantage  with  the  Chinese 
scholar.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  educated  Chinaman 
cannot  boast  of  knowing  how  to  read  the  literary  language  before 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  forty  years  or  more,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  what  a  big  job  the  foreigner  has  before  him.  The  mind  of 
the  former  has  been  schooled  since  childhood  into  a  particular 
attitude  which  appears  to  us  altogether  unnatural.    As  a  school- 
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boy,  he  has  become  so  faaiiliar  with  the  great  storehouse  of 
allusion,  the  Chinese  classics,  that  a  well  chosen  word  or  two 
will  always  call  to  mind  any  passage  required  for  use.  The 
essayists  and  poets  of  China  draw  largely  upon  the  classics  to 
ornament  —  and  obscure  —  their  own  thoughts. 

For  instance,  supposing  a  Chinese  poet  should  wish  to  write 
something  like  this :  — 

'*  The  king,  lie  sits  on  his  throne  of  gold, 
Fenced  in  by  his  right  divine ; 
The  baron,  he  sits  in  his  castle  old. 
Drinking  his  ripe  red  wine ; " 

he  would  go  about  it  in  an  entirely  diflferent  manner.  His  style 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  highly  flown  and  his  method  of  con- 
veying his  meaning  very  roundabout.  It  would  run  probably  as 
follows :  — 

The  divinity  (1)  he  sits  on  his  Jierce'Uyht  (2)  t\i&t  glisters  (3), 
Fenced  in  by  ichaiecer  is  (4)  the  hand  that  made  us  (5)  ; 
The  king-maker  (6)  he  sits  in  his  Englishman's  house  (7)  old. 
Eyeing  (8)  his  first-falling  (9)  herring-colored  (10)  devil  (11). 

Such  a  puzzle  as  the  foregoing  can  be  made  tolerably  clear 
with  the  aid  of  the  following  quotations  which  the  poet  would 
expect  his  readers  to  be  acquainted  with:  — 

1 .  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 

2.  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne, 
8.     All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 

4.  Whatever  is,  is  right, 

5.  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine, 

6.  Earl  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  barons, 

7.  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle, 

8.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

9.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 

10.  Is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

11.  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine^  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 

known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil. 

However  ridiculous  this  may  appear  to  Western  readers,  to  an 
educated  Chinaman  it  would  be  considered  very  poetic  and 
ornate ;  the  more  ornamentation  of  this  peculiar  kind  a  writer 
can  work  in,  the  hic^her  he  is  ranked.     In  some  Chinese  essays 
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almost  every  word  is  made  to  play  a  more  or  less  figurative  part : 
and  even  profound  native  scholars  require  frequently  the  aid  of 
a  commentary  in  reading  some  of  the  classics. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  this  ornamentation  consists  of 
allusions  and  figures  of  speech.  Allusions,  historical  or  mytho- 
logical, are  either  direct  when  the  name  of  the  hero  or  god  is 
quoted ;  or  indirect  when  merely  a  hint  is  given  as  to  the  identity 
in  question.  Another  form  of  allusion  is  a  sort  of  quotation  that 
consists  in  borrowing  one  or  more  words  from  some  passage  in 
the  classics  or  other  standard  work  to  represent  perhaps  the  whole 
idea  contained  in  that  passage,  as  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
stanza.  A  very  common  instance  of  this  is  in  the  every  day 
phrase  :  —  "  He  was  no  doubts  old,"  that  can  convey  to  the  mind 
of  a  foreigner  no  meaning  whatever.  But  to  one  learned  in  Con- 
fucius, it  is  simple  enough.     In  one  of  his  discourses  he  says : 

•»  At  fifteen,  I  was  bent  on  learning. 
At  thirty,  I  was  fixed  [in  that  determination]. 
At  forty,  1  had  no  doubts,"  etc. 

The  figures  of  speech  used  by  Chinese  writers  are  another 
source  of  perplexity  to  the  foreign  student.  A  single  word  can 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  words,  be  put  to  a  hundred 
uses.  The  word  for  "  white,"  pau  for  instance,  can  be  used  in 
numerous  ways.  When  employed  to  qualify  "  business,"  it  sig- 
nifies a  death  or  funeral,  Chinese  mourning  garments  being 
white.  A  "  white  man  "  or  a  '*  white  clothes  man,"  means  an 
unofficial  person  —  one  of  the  people — because  he  doesn't  wear 
the  uniform  of  brilliant  robes  of  a  mandarin.  In  the  same  way  a 
private  family  is  referred  to  as  a  "white  house."  A  word  in 
Chinese  misspelled  for  another  is  called  a  "  white  character,"  as 
*'  seen  "  instead  of  "  seem  "  would  be  written  wrong  in  English. 
"White  language"  is  applied  to  local  dialect,  much  of  which 
has  no  written  character. 

If  a  Chinaman  slights  or  disregards  a  friend  on  the  street,  he 
is  said  to  look  at  him  with  "  white  eyes  " ;  that  is,  he  looks  at 
him  with  the  white  of  his  eyes  and  not  with  the  pupils.  If  a 
student  skips  a  page  in  reading  a  book  he  is  said  "  to  fly  white  " ; 
to  partake  of  a  free  lunch  is  "  to  eat  white  " ;  and  to  labor  in  vain 
is  represented  as  "  to  take  trouble  whitely."  For  some  Chinese 
reason  or  another,   the   term   "Emperor"  is  expressed  by  the 
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words  "  white  ruler."  As  a  noun,  it  is  often  used  to  denote  "  a 
year " ;  or  as  a  verb,  to  mean  "  state,"  or  "  speak,"  or  "  make 
clear."  These  are  but  a  few  examples  that  might  be  given  of  the 
curious  meanings  that  can  be  twisted  out  of  this  simple  word  by 
the  ingenious  Oriental  mind. 

Many  of  their  phrases  have  puzzled  writers  that  have  lived  for 
years  in  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  that  much  misunder- 
stood one,  "to  swallow  gold."  Even  foreign  medical  men  resid- 
ing in  China  have  declared  this  should  be  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning,  and  grave  discussions  have  taken  place  as  to  the  form 
in  which  it  is  swallowed,  but  by  the  best  of  authorities  it  is  now 
held  that  the  phrase  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  taking 
poison,  usually  applied  when  a  mandarin  receives  imperial  orders^ 
to  quit  this  mundane  sphere,  generally  because  of  some  unsuc- 
cessful military  venture.  Judging  from  recent  ^ents  in  the 
East,  this  form  of  the  "  gold  cure  "  must  have  been  very  popular 
in  the  past  year. 

A  wife  is  called  in  book  Chinese  a  "  hand-the-clothes,"  or  a 
"  hand-the-towel-and-comb " ;  this  term,  however,  is  illustrative 
rather  of  a  theory  than  of  any  system  actually  in  practice  among 
the  Chinese.  A  deserted  wife  is  picturesquely  referred  to  as  an 
"  autumn  fan "  that  is  cast  aside  when  the  summer  is  over. 
Oddly  enough,  a  Chinaman  never  thinks  of  using  our  expression, 
"  one  foot  in  the  grave  "  when  speaking  of  old  age  ;  that  would 
be  too  repulsive  to  his  sensitive  nature,  for  although  death  has 
comparatively  few  terrors  for  the  law-abiding  Chinese,  still  it  is  a 
hateful  contingency,  and  he  therefore  veils  every  allusion  to  the 
inevitable  hour  with  some  graceful  metaphor.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
it  as  to  "  draw  near  the  wood,"  the  term  "  wood  "  referring  to  the 
coffin.  It  is  said  the  philosopher  Tso,  who  composed  a  well- 
known  commentary  on  Confucius'  great  work,  "  Spring  and 
Autumn,"  first  used  the  expression  when  he  wrote :  — "  She  is 
twenty-three  and  I  am  twenty-five  ;  and  marrying  thus,  we  shall 
draw  near  the  wood  together." 
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THE  NE  W  ED  UCA  TION. 

(IN  THREK  PABT8.) 

8UPT.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  ST.   PAUL,  MINN. 

I. 

DEFECTS     OF     THE     OLD    EDUCATION. 

THE  name  Herbartian  is  used  now  very  generally  to  cover 
certain  principles  of  pedagogy  which,  if  not  new,  have  at 
least  been  newly  brought  into  prominence  by  those  who  style 
themselves  disciples  of  Herbart ;  and  indeed,  this  class  seem  to 
be  slowly  gathering  to  themselves,  those  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  education,  its  inadequacies  and  positive  evils,  are  seeking 
to  develop  true  principles  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  child.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  in  these  three  articles  to 
represent  as  clearly  and  simply  as  I  may  some  of  the  ideas  and 
aims  of  these  latter  day  seekers  after  truth ;  not  to  advocate  the 
philosophy  or  pedagogy  of  any  one  man  or  one  school,  but  to 
strive  that  the  purposes  of  the  younger  pedagogs  may  be  more 
clearly  understood,  and  that  their  earnest  and  honest  search  for 
truth  may  be  emulated  by  all. 

Before  entering  on  this  discussion  it  seems  necessary  to  outline 
somewhat  in  detail  what  we  know  as  the  old  education ;  to  point 
out  its  defects  and  thereby  to  make  evident  the  need  of  some 
improvement. 

My  object  in  this  is,  that  we  may  have  clearly  before  us  the 
reason  why  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  new  education,  and  why 
some  new  education  is  desirable.  While  the  advocates  of  the 
new  education  have  used  skill  and  tact  in  displaying  its  excel- 
lencies, the  attacks  upon  the  old  have  been  too  largely  without 
skill  or  tact  and  have  been  simply  condemnation  in  total.  Those 
who  have  upheld  it  or  followed  it  have  been  merely  "  old  fogies 
behind  the  times."  These  charges  have  resulted  in  recrimina- 
tion, and  the  advocates  of  the  new  education  have  been  "  light- 
minded  faddists." 

Now  there  is  a  reason  for  the  new  education,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  best  to  set  this  forth  without  animus  or  bias. 
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Education  to  be  effective,  must  be  representative  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  time.  It  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
should  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  prevailing  thought  in  order 
that  the  new  generation  may  start  with  some  advantage.  If  edu- 
cation reflect  a  past  age,  if  it  lags  behind  the  intellectual  and 
moral  movements  of  the  time,  it  simply  retards  the  progress  of 
civilization ;  the  time  spent  upon  it  is  mostly  wasted,  for  the  child 
must  readjust  his  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  before  he  can 
become  a  living  and  useful  factor  in  his  generation,  and  an  old 
education  for  a  new  generation  is  as  unfit  as  a  Caxton  printing 
press  for  the  modern  newspaper,  or  a  Damascus  sickle  for  a 
Dakota  wheat  field.  To  fit  the  education  of  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent might  require  simply  development,  or  it  might  require  radi- 
cal overturning.  What  we  claim  with  regard  to  the  old  education 
at  this  time  is,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  present  needs.  That  i» 
enough  to  condemn  it  whether  the  reason  be  its  intrinsic  inade- 
quacy or  simply  its  lack  of  harmony  with  the  modern  spirit. 

The  education  of  the  ancients  was  for  the  most  part  purely 
national  in  character  and  was  given  up  to  practical  training  in 
the  arts  and  virtues  most  esteemed  in  each  nation.  Nothing  like 
a  cosmopolitan  spirit  existed.  There  was  no  wide  field  of  knowl- 
edge existing  anywhere.  Each  man's  world  was  simply  bounded 
by  the  very  narrow  horizon  of  personal  experience.  Each  nation 
owed  its  position  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  specific  national 
virtues  and  corresponding  national  arts.  The  Athenian  had  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  literature  and  person.  To  this  he 
was  trained.  The  training  was  simple,  definite  and  accomplished 
its  purpose.  The  Roman  was  courageous  and  must  be  skillful 
in  war,  the  virtue  and  its  corresponding  art  furnished  the  basis 
and  end  of  his  education.  Later,  with  the  spread  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  advent  of  Greek  culture  came  in  some  of  the 
Greek  ideas  and  corresponding  Greek  education ;  but  this  was 
only  a  parasite  which  ultimately  helped  to  destroy  the  Roman 
life. 

With  the  Renaissance  began  modern  education.  Then  the 
world  suddenly  grew  large.  The  re-discoveries  of  ancient  litera- 
tures brought  man  into  touch  with  the  past.  The  discovery  and 
exploration  of  new  worlds  enlarged  his  horizon  infinitely.  From 
being  a  little  man  in  a  little  world  with  a  little  to  know,  there 
suddenly  dawned  upon  him  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  great 
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factor  in  a  great  world  with  more  to  know  than  one  head  could 
contain.  Hence,  knowledge  became  the  cry  of  philosopher  and 
educator.  To  the  ancient  maxim,  "  Know  thyself,"  was  added 
the  broader  maxim,  "  Know  the  world."  "  Knowledge  is  power  " 
became  the  proverb  expressing  the  newest  thought  of  the  new 
time.  In  the  schools  the  ancient  languages  became  the  chief 
study,  for  they  furnished  the  introduction  to  those  great  litera- 
tures and  philosophies  which  had  given  the  impulse  to  the  new 
movement  Soon  other  forces  began  to  work.  The  philosophy 
of  the  ancients  had  been  almost  altogether  metaphysical  and 
objective :  the  study  of  being  in  the  abstract  and  of  the  universe. 
New  philosophies  now  sprang  up,  partly  as  the  outgrowth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  personal  responsibility 
to  a  personal  God,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  subjective  study 
of  the  "ego."  The  question  ceased  to  be,  what  is  being?  what 
is  the  world?  and  became  —  what  am  I?  what  is  my  destiny? 
how  can  I  make  it  what  I  would  ?  While  the  explorer  was  look- 
ing beyond  himself  and  his  horizon,  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian  were  looking  within  themselves  at  the  soul  and  trying 
to  find  out  of  pure  logic,  a  basis  for  responsibility  and  freedom. 
The  result  was  a  philosophy  which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  theology,  but  which  was  not  a  wise  basis  for  education, 
yet  it  was  for  a  century  or  more  and,  indeed,  still  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  attempts  to  educate  the  child.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  have  understood  it,  or  have  con- 
sciously based  their  teaching  upon  any  psychology.  The  average 
teacher  has  not  been  a  philosopher,  has  not  even  been  intelligent 
upon  philosophy,  but  has  followed  tradition  ;  and  the  traditions 
of  school  curricula  and  school  discipline  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  present  have  been  derived  from  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  psychology  and  theology.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  good  schoolmasters,  no  good 
schools,  no  good  education,  but  that  during  the  present  century 
they  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Occasionally 
a  great  mind  has  grasped  broader  principles  than  those  prevailing, 
has  carried  his  soul  into  the  school-room,  and  has  taught  like  a 
Christian.  Mark  Hopkins  and  Thomas  Arnold  have  existed,  not 
because  of  prevailing  methods  and  theories,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
Tradition  is  the  hardest  task -master  in  the  world.  We  are  all  of 
us,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  willing  to  admit,   controlled 
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by  it.  It  binds  us  down,  soul  and  body,  and  is  the  great  foe  of 
human  progress.  This  is  not  because  it  is  illogical,  but  because 
it  is  so  wonderfully  logical.  Tradition  always  proceeds  from 
cause.  It  is  the  crystalization  of  history.  A  single  tradition  may 
represent  centuries  of  struggle  and  conflict,  with  its  attendant 
victory  or  defeat.  It  is  the  heredity  not  of  a  single  life,  but  of 
generation  upon  generation.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  are  bound 
by  it,  especially  if  this  tradition  be  founded  upon  the  cherished 
religious  beliefs  of  the  people  and  supported  by  the  arguments  of 
philosophers  ? 

The  psychology  which  has  dominated  modern  education  may  be 
called  the  psychology  of  the  faculties.  It  is  based  not  upon 
scientific  examination  of  the  human  mind,  but  is  a  logical  struc- 
ture built  upon  premises  obtained  by  introspection.  Such  a  thing 
as  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  problems 
of  mind  was  until  quite  recently  altogether  unknown.  Accord- 
ing to  this  psychology  the  human  mind  is  not  a  unit  but  a  com- 
posite made  up  of  various  quite  independent  faculties,  such  as 
perception,  imagination,  memory,  will  and  reason.  These  facul- 
ties are  so  distinct  that  they  require  each  its  own  method  of  train- 
ing and  have  widely  differing  values  in  life.  Education  was  to 
consist  in  the  training  of  these  independent  faculties.  This 
resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  ''  formal  discipline  of  the  school " 
which  has  been  the  key  note  and  the  curse  of  education  for  more 
than  a  century.  All  effort  must  be  directed  to  the  training  of 
these  faculties.  A  subject  was  valuable  only  as  it  contributed  to 
this  end.  The  school  became  a  mere  gymnasium  in  which  the 
faculties,  like  the  different  sets  of  muscles,  must  have  their 
specific  training  through  which  they  were  to  grow  strong.  The 
legs  grow  strong  by  running,  the  chest  and  arms  by  swinging 
Indian  clubs  and  dumb  bells,  the  back  by  rowing,  and  as  the 
strength  gained  in  these  different  muscles  might  be  used  for  other 
purposes  afterward,  so  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The 
memory  is  strengthened  by  memorizing,  the  reason  by  logic  and 
mathematics,  and  it  makes  little  difference  upon  what  the  faculty 
is  exercised  so  long  as  strength  is  the  result.  This  is  the  theory 
at  the  basis  of  the  far  famed  formal  discipline  of  the  schools  which 
has  dominated  almost  entirely  our  school  systems  and  methods. 
It  is  fatally  defective  in  several  respects.  It  ignores  the  unity  of 
the  soul  and  its  consequent  unity  of  action.     It  either  ignores  or 
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denies  that  the  so-called  faculties  are  really  but  activities  of  a 
single  soul  and  not  in  any  degree  entities.  They  are  not  even 
independent  activities.  No  act  of  the  soul  is  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  memory  or  to  reason.  Take  the 
very  simplest  act,  that  of  observation ;  if  it  is  an  act  at  all  it 
immediately  sets  many  other  so-called  faculties  at  work.  I  see 
you.  Now  if  my  seeing  you  is  an  act  of  the  soul,  if  it  is  anything 
more  than  a  simple  sensation  I  must  relate  you  by  memory  with 
other  observations  of  yourself ;  by  comparison  with  other  people ; 
in  imagination  I  draw  certain  pictures  of  your  character  and  in 
reason  reach  certain  conclusions,  vague  it  may  be,  regarding  the 
result  of  our  interview. 

The  attempt  to  train  a  single  faculty  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  is  inevitably  futile,  but  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds  at  all  it 
distorts  the  soul  and  renders  it  one-sided,  incapable  of  viewing 
whole  truths,  unfit  for  life. 

A  further  defect  of  formal  discipline  is  that  it  ignores  the  child's 
interest  in  the  subject  pursued,  which  may  become  the  greatest 
aid  to  education,  and  his  larger  interest  in  the  world,  the  demands 
of  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives.  Since  it  makes  no  difference 
what  is  the  content  of  education,  since  it  also  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  child  is  interested  or  not,  the  drill  being  the 
only  thing,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  larger  interest  shall  be 
ignored.  Formal  discipline  can  be  most  readily  secured  through 
formul  study,  or  the  study  of  form.  Hence,  the  child  goes  out 
into  life  with  strengthened  intellectual  muscles  it  may  be,  but 
totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  life  into  which  he  goes.  The 
bull  in  the  china  shop  is  a  very  mild  figure  to  express  the  total 
unfitness  of  many  a  man  with  disciplined  mind  for  the  great 
world  in  which  he  must  live  and  move  and  have  his  being,  in 
which  too  he  must  make  his  living. 

The  third  defect  of  formal  discipline  is  that  it  intellectualizes 
the  child.  It  narrows  his  sympathies,  contracts  his  horizon. 
There  is  no  room  for  moral  training  in  formal  discipline.  Given 
a  child  of  sufficient  capacity  our  school  systems  might  make  liim 
a  Machiavelli  or  even  a  Satan,  they  could  not  make  a  Christian. 
The  typical  successful  man,  the  narrow,  hard,  unsympathetic, 
tricky  contractor  or  speculator  is  the  natural  product  of  our 
school  systems  and  of  the  ideas  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Whatever  of  sweetness  and  light  has  come  into  modern  society 
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has  come  in  spite  of  our  methods  of  education,  not  because  of 
them. 

Another  and  fatal  defect,  the  greatest  sin  of  all,  is  that  formal 
discipline  ignores  the  child.  It  leaves  no  room  for  freedom,  for 
the  development  of  those  finer  traits  of  character  which  make  a 
life  worth  living.  With  the  school  man  the  child  had  no  chance; 
he  was  for  the  school,  not  the  school  for  him.  The  schoolmaster, 
the  new  Procrustes,  built  his  bed  and  the  poor  infant  had  his  soul 
squeezed  into  it  or  else  strained  and  stretched  beyond  its  natural 
compass, — in  either  case  killed.  Many  a  sweet-souled  child, 
fresh  from  its  mother  has  had  the  light  of  life  crushed  out  of  him 
in  the  hard,  heartless,  grind  of  the  school-room. 

These  are  some  but  not  all  the  faults  of  formal  discipline  as  a 
basis  of  education.  These  are  tlie  result  of  the  introspective 
psychology  which  grew  up  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries. 

The  other  great  force  which  worked  in  harmony  with  psychol- 
ogy was  theology,  especially  the  theology  of  Paul  as  interpreted 
by  Calvin.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  totally  condemn- 
ing this  theology ;  it  had  its  place  in  history  and  grew  out  of  an 
appreciation  of  a  strong  over-ruling  force,  but  was  soon  per- 
verted, and  in  any  case  was  a  very  unfortunate  ally  for  psychology 
in  determining  the  basis  of  education,  because  theology,  even 
more  than  psychology  ignored  the  individual  child,  his  rights  and 
his  possibilities.  The  essence  of  Calvinistic  theology  on  its  human 
side  was  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine the  child's  soul  was  something  dreadful.  No  one  can  say 
how  much  the  belief  in  the  total  depravity  in  the  infant  soul  pro- 
duced partial  depravity  in  the  adult.  The  child  was  not  a  being 
to  be  trained,  with  germs  of  character  which  could  be  developed 
into  Godlikeness,  but  a  being  evil  by  nature,  whose  original  char- 
acter must  be  totally  destroyed  before  any  good  could  come  from 
him.  The  fii-st  aim  of  parent  and  of  teacher  **  in  loco  parentis  " 
was  necessarily  to  "  break  the  child's  will,"  not  to  train  it.  This 
was  an  especially  happy  doctrine  for  those  parents  and  teachers 
whose  own  wills  had  not  been  broken,  who  came  in  contact  with 
strong  wills  in  children,  often  in  natures  wiser  and  sweeter  than 
their  own,  because  rebellion  of  the  child's  nature  against  the 
straight-jacket  of  formal  discipline  did  not  imply  a  possible  fault 
in  the  teacher  or  a  bad  fit  in  the  jacket,  but  was  merely  another 
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proof  of  the  child's  total  depravity.  Every  struggle  of  the  divine 
spark  for  freedom,  every  attempt  to  mount  to  the  possible  Heaven 
of  childhood  was  met  by  the  hish  or  the  straight-jacket  of  formal 
discipline.  If  the  child  showed  an  interest  in  anything  that  was 
suiBcient  reason  for  taking  it  away  from  him.  Ilis  faculties  must 
be  strengthened  by  hardness  to  endure  hardness.  The  Soldier  of 
the  Cross  must  endure  hardness ;  what  so  necessary  then,  as  to 
inure  the  child's  nature  to  it  ? 

So  theology  not  only  agreed  with  psychology  in  the  narrowness 
of  the  school  curricula,  but  it  did  its  best  to  take  out  from  the 
school  all  freedom  of  intercourse  and  sweetness  of  love  which 
might  have  alleviated  some  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  course  of 
study.  It  fostered  intellectuality  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
nature  quite  as  much  as  did  the  doctrine  of  the  faculties.  Thus 
theology  killed  education  as  it  killed  religion.  The  school  may 
be  likened  to  a  mill ;  the  mill-stones  psychology ;  the  nether-stone 
theology,  the  upper  ever  grinding,  grinding;  the  teacher  but  a 
cog  in  the  propelling  machinery,  the  grist  the  living  souls  of  chil- 
dren poured  ceaselessly  into  the  hopper  while  parents  sit  en- 
couragingly by,  believing  that  only  by  the  destruction  of  the 
germ  and  the  reducing  of  all  original  substances  to  powder  can 
the  children's  souls  become  ready  to  receive  the  yeast  germ  of 
the  new  life.     Horrible  and  grotesque  figure  !  but  true. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  system  of  theology  based  on  the  teachings 
of  Him  who  said:  "Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  should  have  for 
generations  thus  sought  to  torture  the  child  into  the  image  of 
degenerate  manhood,  instead  of  renewing  the  man  after  the  model 
of  Divine  childhood  ? 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  historical  statement  of  the  old  educa- 
tion. Certain  modifying  influences  came  in  from  time  to  time. 
Rousseau  came  with  his  cry  for  education  according  to  nature ; 
but  the  nature  which  he  had  in  mind  was  that  of  the  material 
world,  and  while  he  made  many  think  of  the  child,  and  sowed 
seed  which  would  many  years  later  bear  some  fruit,  he  did  not 
greatly  influence  educational  thought  at  his  time,  nor  furnish 
anything  like  an  adequate  basis  for  a  new  system.  Pestalozzi, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Comenius,  did  bring  a  new  element  into 
education.  He  made  more  clear  and  rational  the  thought  of 
Rousseau.     The  child  must  be  educated  not  only  according  to 
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nature,  but  in  contact  with  nature.  He  must  see  for  himself ;  he 
must  be  an  original  investigator ;  his  life  so  far  as  possible,  must 
be  close  to  nature,  in  God's  creation.  This  idea,  supplementary 
to  the  education  through  books,  was  much  later  further  elabo- 
rated by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  has  resulted  in  bringing  the  study 
•of  science  into  the  curricula  of  higher  schools  and  has  worked 
inestimable  good ;  but  even  this  good  thing  was  seized  by  the 
•octopus,  formal  discipline,  and  had  the  life  squeezed  out  of  it. 
Just  as  the  study  of  literatures,  which,  when  young,  had  created 
the  Renaissance  and  produced  the  birth  of  a  new  world,  soon 
under  the  demands  of  formal  discipline  settled  down  into  the 
study  of  grammar,  a  drill  upon  forms,  and  remains  there  even 
to-day,  just  as  the  study  of  the  native  tongue  with  its  wonderful 
literature  has  under  the  demands  of  formal  discipline  degenerated 
into  a  mere  drill  upon  grammar,  so  the  study  of  nature  under  the 
same  demand  merely  resulted  in  adding  one  to  the  faculties  and 
furnishing  the  means  for  training  it,  and  observation  became  the 
-cry  of  the  advocate  of  the  teaching  of  science. 

One  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  however,  Froebel,  caught  his  spirit 
•and  established  an  institution  full  of  sweetness  and  light  and  of 
the  joy  of  living,  filled  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  childhood,  which 
scouted  formal  discipline  and  for  half  a  century  or  more  kept 
alive  true  education  in  the  world,  until  others  came  and  fortified 
this  effort  with  a  better  philosophy  than  that  of  the  faculties. 

The  demands  of  formal  discipline  have  made  some  inroads  even 
upon  the  Kindergarten,  but  it  was  so  well  established  in  love,  its 
vital  principle  is  so  strong  that  it  survives,  and  is  to-day  the  best 
type  of  Christian  education  in  existence.  These  various  influ- 
•ences,  this  study  of  nature,  the  cry  of  the  child  for  light,  and  its 
recognition  in  the  Kindergarten  have  modified  the  practice  of 
education  really  more  than  they  have  its  theory.  The  world 
always  rights  itself  somehow.  With  the  development  of  city 
school  systems  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  their  infinite  routine, 
perfectly  oiled  and  fearfully  destructive  machinery,  all  working 
under  the  direction  of  formal  discipline,  it  seemed  as  if  the  out- 
look were  hopeless,  as  if  the  monsters  Formal  Discipline  and 
Infant  Depravity  were  to  be  fastened  for  all  time  upon  our  sys- 
tems of  education.  But  with  the  extreme  danger  began  to  appear 
a  relief.     Teachers  themselves,  being  some  of  them  good,  Chris- 
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tian  souls  in  spite  of  their  profession,  began  to  realize  the  mur- 
derous  character  of  the  business  they  were  engaged  in  and  to  pity 
the  child,  and  methods  began  to  be  modified.  Teachers  sought 
to  introduce  new  life  into  the  school  by  devices,  schemes  of  arti- 
ficial interest  so  well  set  forth  in  that  wonderful,  badly  written 
book,  the  "Evolution  of  Dodd." 

I  have  tried  so  far  to  show  that  there  are  rational  gprounds  for 
objecting  to  the  old  education,  and  that  there  was  need  for  a 
new.     Let  me  recapitulate. 

Ancient  education  was  limited  and  national  in  its  character,  the 
field  of  knowledge  being  small,  it  consisted  mainly  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  recognized  national  virtues  and  their  attendant  necessary 
arts.  Modern  education  began  with  the  Renaissance ;  the  dis- 
covery of  new  worlds  and  old  literatures  created  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  importance  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  was  fresh 
and  vital  in  character.  Ancient  philosophy  concerned  itself 
mainly  with  onotology  or  the  study  of  abstract  being,  chiefly  of 
objective  being.  Modern  philosophy  became  the  study  of  psy- 
chology, that  is  of  the  human  mind  and  its  responsibilities  as 
related  to  theology.  This  psychology  treated  of  the  human  mind 
as  possessed  of  faculties  quite  independent  in  their  nature  and 
operation  and  to  be  trained  independently  by  special  exercises. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  culture  which  has  dom- 
inated all  education.  All  school  curricula  have  been  made  up  of 
studies  selected  because  of  their  supposed  fitness  to  train  some 
faculty.  Even  knowledge,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
80  worshipped  and  sought  after  for  its  own  sake  was  subordinated 
to  formal  culture.  The  content  was  ignored  and  the  form  sub- 
stituted, so  that  the  child  sought  the  appearance  of  things  rather 
than  things  themselves,  and  modes  of  expressing  thought  rather 
than  thought  itself.  This  formal  discipline  has  resulted  in  cer- 
tain great  evils  which  have  profoundly  affected  society.  It  ignores 
the  unity  of  the  soul,  and  its  consequent  unity  of  action  and  fails 
to  fit  the  child  for  viewing  whole  truths. 

It  ignores  the  child's  interest  and  thus  loses  an  important  aid 
to  education  itself  and  worse  still  fails  to  establish  a  many-side^ 
interest  in  the  world  as  a  preparation  for  life  in  it. 

It  intellectualizes  the  child  and  fails  to  fit  him  for  recognizing 
moral  relations  and  spiritual  necessities. 

It  ignores  the  child  as  a  living  soul  and  leaves  no  room  for 
freedom. 
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Psychology  was  ably  supported  in  this  work  by  theology  which 
insisted  upon  the  total  depravity  of  the  child  and  consequently 
rendered  impossible  any  system  of  education  whose  object  would 
be  to  train  the  soul  of  the  child,  it  rather  required  that  it  be  made 
over  new.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer  and  others  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  education  but  these  were  soon  absorbed  by 
formal  discipline,  and  the  study  of  nature  became  nothing  but 
the  cultivation  of  certain  faculties.  Froebel  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  new  education  and  by  establishing  kindergartens  preserved 
it  in  an  institution.  Many  teachers  have  tried  to  modify  this  old 
education  but  a  philosophy  upon  which  to  base  a  new  one  has  not 
been  known  to  the  teachers.  It  will  be  my  aim  in  the  succeeding 
articles  to  show  how  Herbart  and  his  followers  have  supplied  this 
lack ;  how  while  making  many  mistakes  they  have  on  the  whole 
given  their  attention  to  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the 
relations  of  the  child  to  life,  to  the  fitting  of  him  for  his  place  in 
the  world,  to  his  own  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  educa- 
tion and  to  the  proper  development  of  his  soul,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  Divinity  and  not  the  child  of  hell. 


A   PLEA   FOR  INDIVID LTALITr. 

F.  A.  COMSTOCK.  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGE  WATER,  MASS. 

IN  "  Praeterita,"  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  this  instance  of  maternal  per- 
severance. After  speaking  of  the  persistent  patience  with 
-which  his  mother  lingered  over  those  early  chapters  of  Bible  read- 
ing and  memorizing,  "  allowing  not  so  much  as  a  syllable  to  be 
missed  or  misplaced,"  he  says :  "  I  recollect  a  struggle  between 
us  of  about  three  Aveeks  concerning  the  accent  of  the  '  of '  in  the 
lines 

*'  Shall  any  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  urn?" — 

I  insisting,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy,  and  partly  in  true 
instinct  for  rythm  (  being  wholly  careless  on  the  subject  both  of 
urns  and  their  contents),  on  reciting  it  with  an  accented  of.  It 
was  not,  I  say,  till  after  three  weeks'  labor,  that  my  mother  got 
the  accent  lightened  on  the  '  of '  and  laid  on  the  ashes,  to  her 
mind.  But  had  it  taken  three  years,  she  would  have  done  it, 
haying  once  undertaken  to  do  it. 
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Perhaps  the  proper  and  obvious  inference  from  this  incident  is 
that  a  firm  hand  is  of  the  higfhest  importance  in  the  training  of  the 
child.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  wander  from  this  path,  and  to 
read  the  moral  in  a  very  different  way,  something  after  this  fash- 
ion :  What  an  appalling  and  resistless  force  the  firm  hand  is, 
compared  with  the  helpless  child  entrusted  to  it !  There  is  a 
mood  in  which  these  adjectives  seem  none  too  strong  to  express 
the  inequality  of  the  forces  opposed,  and  the  direful  result  if  the 
hand  be  not  wise  as  well  as  strong. 

Concerning  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  minerals,  his  rapture 
over  roountaits,  and  the  calm  and  inflexible  treatment  that 
crushed,  so  far  as  it  was  able,  those  enthusiasms,  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes:  "And  if  only  then  my  father  and  mother  had  seen  the 
real  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  little  John ;  —  if  they  had 
given  me  but  a  shaggy  scrap  of  a  Welsh  pony,  and  left  me  in 
charge  of  a  good  Welsh  guide  and  of  his  wife,  if  I  needed  any 
coddling,  they  would  have  made  a  man  of  me  there  and  then,  and 
afterwards  the  comfort  of  their  own  hearts,  and  probably  the  first 
geologist  of  my  time  in  Europe." 

The  reader  may  have  his  own  opinion  about  this  conclusion. 
He  may  remember  another  boy  who  set  this  ambition  of  becoming 
the  first  geologist  of  his  time  steadfastly  before  himself,  and 
achieved  it,  over  a  path  thick  strewn  with  difficulties  of  many 
sorts,  paternal  opposition  included.  Or  he  may  say  that  the  pos- 
sible geologist  was  well  sacrificed  to  the  actual  John  Ruskin,  art 
critic,  poet,  reformer.  However  that  may  be,  the  moral  of  the 
tale  is  the  same.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  parents,  guardians, 
teachers,  have  tried  to  fit  the  boy  to  the  wise  theory  of  education 
that  they  have  adopted,  instead  of  laboring  chiefly  to  assist  the 
boy  into  the  manhood  Nature  designed  for  him,  making  any  con- 
cessions of  theory  that  the  case  demanded. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  every  person  has  some  special  bent, 
some  aptitude  for  things  small  or  great,  which  should  determine 
his  career ;  following  which,  he  is  at  his  best,  —  forever  at  a  dis- 
advantage, if  it  be  missed.  Since  the  achievement  of  a  life-time 
depends  in  so  great  a  degree  on  the  fortunate  finding  of  this  thing 
that  we  are  best  fitted  to  do,  it  seems  as  if  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  turn  the  young  feet  early  in  the  right  direction.  For  a 
young  man  to  reach  maturity  with  no  definite  plans,  no  strong 
wishes,  even,  concerning  his  life  work,  seems  a  great  misfortune. 
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It  is  interesting,  sadly  interesting,  to  note  how  many  conscien- 
tious parents  p^-y  not  the  smallest  respect  to  the  child's  efforts  at 
self  direction,  regarding  them  as  dangerous  vagaries,  to  be 
frowned  out  of  existence  in  all  possible  ways ;  that  the  youngs 
atom  of  humanity  may  as  soon  as  possible  be  smoothed  into  a 
respectable  likeness  to  the  conventional  type.  And  at  the  end  of 
a  childhood  during  which  the  will  of  others  has  controlled  or 
sought  to  control  his  every  movement,  the  young  person  is  turned 
adrift  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  trials  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  will  that  has  been  so  systematically  "  broken,"  will 
assert  itself  instantaneously,  and  guide  the  neophyte  safely 
through  all  diificulties. 

The  parents'  part  in  awakening  the  sleeping  individuality  of 
the  child  need  not  be  here  discussed.  How  far  the  school  may 
work  to  this  end  is  a  difficult  question.  Where  many  things  are 
to  be  taught  to  many  children  in  limited  time,  individuals  must 
be  massed  into  a  whole  ;  and  under  existing  conditions,  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  must  determine  the  limit  of  difference  between  the 
treatment  given  to  the  boy  who  hates  mathematics  and  loves 
everything  that  grows,  and  the  girl  weak  in  science  and  mathe-^ 
matics  who  loves  literature  with  a  sincere  passion.  That  ther^ 
should  be  a  difference,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  seems  evident* 
A  clear  grasp  of  the  relation  between  two  and  two  is  necessary 
even  for  the  most  unmathematical  individual.  Neither  can  the 
useful  accomplishment  of  reading  be  safely  dispensed  with,  by 
any.  Some  such  elementary  truths  and  processes  are  necessary 
for  all.  But  might  not  specialization  begin  generally  earlier  than 
it  does  ?  The  system  of  electives  in  college  is  felt  to  be  just  and 
wise,  but  it  fails  in  its  end  in  many  cases  because  the  student  has- 
not  yet  learned  his  bent  sufficiently  to  choose  the  right  thing. 
Some  would  argue  that  the  choice  should  be  deferred  still  longer*. 
But  if  eighteen  years  of  general  work  has  failed  to  awaken  special 
tastes  or  aptitudes,  why  should  four  more  accomplish  it? 

Instead  of  postponing,  begin  earlier  the  effort  to  choose  a  call- 
ing. The  sooner  the  boy  hears  his  future  trade  or  profession 
calling  to  him  from  the  distance,  the  surer  will  be  his  road  to  it, 
the  better  his  success.  The  selection  of  studies  is  wisely  permit- 
ted in  some  degree  in  city  high  schools,  and  the  same  need  exists 
in  the  country,  though  with  less  power  to  make  the  separation  of 
courses  possible.     Manual  training  as  an  elective  in  the  lower 
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schools  is  a  still  newer  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  of  good  results.  Succeeding  generations  may  solve 
the  problem  more  completely  than  we  have  done. 

Specialization,  not  in  the  narrow  so-called  practical  sense,  which 
distrusts  everything  that  does  not  visibly  touch  upon  the  future 
business  of  the  life,  and  aid  to  bring  more  dollars  to  the  pocket, — 
but  in  the  true  sense  of  ministering  to  the  special  powers  of  the 
individual,  will  give  us  more  purposeful  men  and  women,  better 
equipped  for  their  life  work.  So  trained,  men  will  be  no  longer 
mechanical  duplicates  of  one  another,  but  will  seek  chiefly  to 
unfold  the  special  possibilities  of  their  natures ;  and  choosing  fear- 
lessly their  own,  they  will  reach  a  more  genuine  enjoyment,  a 
fuller  achievement,  a  more  ideal  manhood. 


TUB  THUNDER  STORM. 

HENBT  MASON  CHADWICK,   MALDBN. 

The  sunlight  flees  the  air,  —  the  earth  retreats  to  sullen  gloom. 

The  bamiDg  day  anticipates  the  coming  of  heat's  doom. 
For  in  the  west  the  clouds'  dark  brows  frown  o'er  the  timid  sky ; 

And  silence  waits  with  anxious  calm,  until  the  storm  draws  nigh. 

The  air  tones  all  its  harp-strings  to  the  thunder's  clamorous  tone, 
The  wind  strikes  mighty  discords,  till  the  strife  of  sounds  is  thrown 

ThroDghoat  that  breadth  of  atmosphere  where  silence  held  its  sway, 
Before  the  summons  fh)m  the  sky  startled  the  heat  of  day. 

The  lightning's  struggling  splendor  with  its  glittering  streams  of  light, 
Flows  o'er  the  plains  of  darkness ;  but  the  climax  of  its  might 

Bursts  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  clouds,  and  rain  streams  are  expelled 
Until  the  coolness  soothes  the  air,  and  haughty  heat  is  quelled. 

Bat  see !    The  darkness  falters,  and  beyond  the  air's  wet  flelds, 
Unsbattered  lances  from  the  sun  pierce  through  the  clouds'  black  shields. 

Soon  the  dark  tumult  ceases ;  —  gloom  is  by  light  unbound  ; 
AndNatore,  thankful  for  the  storm  smiles  from  tbe  rain-stained  ground. 
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EDITORIAL. 

OWING  to  the  great  pressure  of  other  duties  upon  him  at  the  last. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  was  unable  to  furnish  us  a  paper  for  Sep- 
tember Education,  before  starting  for  Europe,  in  June.  We  very 
much  regret  that  this  is  so,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  a 
month  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  them  the  article  in  question. 
Doctor  Harris  is  expected  home  early  this  mouth. 

TWO  gi'eat  gatherings  in  Boston  the  past  summer  have  had  edu- 
cative value.  In  July,  nearly  sixty  thousand  young  people  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  the  country  showed  the 
world,  in  a  magnificent  object  lesson,  the  hold  which  Christianity  has 
upon  the  present  generation,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  enthusiasm, 
their  manliness  and  their  charming  courtesy,  won  the  admiration  of  all 
onlookers  for  themselves  and  their  principles.  Later  the  triennial  con- 
clave of  Knights  Templars  brought  to  the  city  vast  throngs  of  K'pre- 
sentative  American  men  and  women.  It  was  a  celebration  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  and  a  social  anniversary  of  a  national  character.  One 
could  see,  as  the  command eries  passed  in  review,  not  only  the  banners 
and  insignia  of  one's  own  locality,  but  also  the  regalia  and  strong 
cheerful  faces  of  men  from  California,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  many  other  states  of  the  Union. 
Besides  promoting  broad  ideas  of  national  unity  and  human  brother- 
hood, both  of  these  conventions  afforded  the  opportunity  to  many  per- 
sons of  visiting  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  which  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts abounds.  The  historic  pilgrimage  has  been  extremely  popular 
this  summer,  and  out  of  it  has  come  real  pleasure  and  permanent  good 
to  countless  pilgrims  and  the  country  at  large. 

NOTHING  is  more  valuable  as  an  adjunct  of  school  life  than  esprit 
de  corps,  A  healthy  loyalty  to  "our"  school,  or  academy,  or 
college,  is  in  itself  an  education.  Few  impressions  of  the  impressiona- 
ble days  of  childhood  and  youth  are  more  enduring.  Nothing  is  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  loyalty  to  employer,  family,  church  or  country  than 
this  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  name  and  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution of  our  training  which  manifests  itself  first,  perhaps,  in  pride  in 
lier  athletic  or  literary  victories,  and  grows  into  the  life-long  com- 
placency of  the  alumnus  or  alumna  in  the  loved  alma  mater.     It  is  a 
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sentiment  to  be  cherished  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is 
vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  our  best  institutions.  These  win  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  pupils  and  endowments,  by  the  loyal  devotion  of  their 
graduates.  Therefore,  everything  is  to  be  commended  which  legiti- 
mately promotes  this  feeling.  We  note  with  favor  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  seven  academy  piincipals  in  Massachusetts  to  form  an  «^  Asso- 
<;iation  of  Academies"  for  mutual  assistance  and  to  foster  the  old 
academy  spirit.  Principal  Brick  of  Powers  Institute,  Beruardstown, 
is  a  prime  mover,  and  he  is  joined  by  the  heads  of  academies  in  Ash- 
field,  New  Salem,  Shelburne  Falls,  Deerfield,  Townsend  and  Hatfield. 
The  plan  contemplates  a  lecture  by  the  principals  which  shall  be  given 
at  the  seven  academies,  an  annual  literary  contest,  which  shall  include 
debaters  and  oratorical  contests  for  a  suitable  emblem  or  prize,  and 
athletic  contests  between  the  different  academies.  If  wisely  managed, 
we  think  this  movement  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

THE  somewhat  widespread  and  vigorous  attempt  to  hold  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
responsible  for  staving  off  the  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
Correlation  of  Studies,  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents, an  almost  offensive  view  of  the  charge  having  been  made  through 
the  Forum  by  Doctor  Rice ;  seems  to  have  died  out,  or  rather  has  been 
absorbed  into  a  larger  and  far  more  imiK>rtant  discussion  among  the 
leading  advocates  of  this  method  of  instruction.  Through  the  friendly 
official  management  of  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  many  of  the 
ten  thousand  teachers  and  otherwise  that  made  up  the  crowd  of 
the  National  Association  at  Denver  as  were  able  to  get  in  doors  and 
were  inclined  to  listen,  were  treated  to  perhaps  the  most  complete 
presentation  of  this  theme  ever  made  in  the  country,  by  the  men  of  all 
others  who  should  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The  result  of 
this  discussion  justifies  the  view,  already  expressed  in  these  pages,  that, 
under  the  general  and  somewhat  uncertain  titles,  Correlation,  Concen- 
tration, Unification,  etc.,  this  group  of  able  and  enthusiastic  school 
men  and  women,  under  new  titles  and  in  the  phraseology  of  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  systems  of  German  philosophy  and  pedagogics,  are 
•imply  discussing  anew  the  great  theme  of  how  to  educate  a  child.  It 
was  inevitable  that  as  soon  as  this  group  of  thinkers  were  given  a  free 
field  for  discussion,  the  same  irreconcilable  differences  would  appear  in 
them  as  in  every  body  of  people  who  attempt  to  discuss  education  on 
philosophic  principles.     In  the  masterly  review  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker'a 
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contention  of  natare  stady  as  the  central  point  in  the  training  of  the 
child,  by  President  De  Garmo,  the  whole  convention  was  brought  to  a 
halt  as  suddenly  as  a  group  of  tourists,  amid  the  mazes  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  by  the  stentorian  warning  of  the  guide;  —  "The  Bottom- 
less Pit."  The  Denver  convention  adjourned  with  the  distinct  convic- 
tion that  between  the  different  schools  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this 
latest  univeraal  panacea  for  ignorance  from  over  the  sea,  there  yawns 
the  mysterious  chasm  that  from  the  beginning  has  massed  the  natural- 
ists and  the  humanitarians  on  opposite  sides  of  a  rift  that  was  never 
spanned.  It  is  true,  the  guide  at  the  Mammoth  Cave  asserts  that  the 
Bottomless  Pit  has  a  bottom,  which  can  be  approached  by  a  mysteri- 
ous avenue  which  nobody  has  been  known  to  travel.  We  are  not  here 
discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  question ;  To  what  extent  the 
really  useful  studies  in  the  elementary  course  or  in  the  ungraded  coun- 
try school  can  be  grouped  in  a  way  at  once  to  teach  the  essential  facts 
in  each  topic  and  show  the  most  evident  relations  between  all  studies, 
without  confusing  the  mind  of  the  average  child  and  landing  him  at 
graduation  on  the  barren  island  of  general  superficiality  in  knowledge 
and  the  habit  of  lookiug  at  life  as  a  huddle.  We  only  protest  anew 
against  the  conceit  of  learned  ezpertism  that,  in  this  case,  as  so  many 
others,  has  ushered  in  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  with  the 
claim  that  herein  is  found  the  final  solution  of  all  educational  puzzles, 
and  discipleship  of  the  new  cult  is  a  test  of  the  "progressive*'  edu- 
cator. When  President  De  Garmo  and  Colonel  Parker  actually  find 
themselves  walking  together  in  that  mysterious  avenue  which  opens 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  bottomless,  the  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers, now  shivering  on  the  perilous  edge  of  the  appalling  blackness 
above,  will  appear,  "  a  hundred  thousand  more,"  to  picnic  down 
below. 

SPEAKING  of  the  crowd  that  struggled  through  the  rainy  streets  of 
Denver  in  the  vain  effort  to  find  standing  room  inside,  is  it  not 
time  the  National  Teachers  Association  seriously  considered  the  practi- 
cal use  of  summoning  a  miscellaneous  crowd  to  an  annual  summer 
mass  meeting,  environed  by  a  maze  of  cheap  excursions,  under  the 
imposing  title.  Education.  Some  of  us  remember  when  the  National 
Convention  meant  a  handful  of  representative  educators,  half  filling  a 
moderate  sized  audience  room ;  so  obscure  that  even  the  superintend- 
ent and  leading  masters  of  the  Boston  schools  did  not  care  to  postpone 
their  annual  vacation  flitting  to  attend  it.  Then  came  the  great  revival, 
through  the  masterly  leadership  of  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Sheldon,  which. 
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for  two  or  three  years,  brought  multitudes  of  enthusiastic  educators 
and  their  friends  to  St.  Albans,  Madison  and  Chicago.  But  soon  the 
elect  body  was  corralled  in  a  '*  Council" ;  of  which  nobody  seemed  to 
know  who  held  the  key.  The  wearied  and  crowded  general  meetings 
grew  more  impatient  of  the  reading  of  elaborate  papers,  and  the  people 
who  had  anything  to  say  did  not  care  to  be  shut  up  even  to  twenty 
minutes  to  say  it.  The  department  afternoon  meetings  have  simply 
been  at  the  mercy  of  some  popular  speaker  who  would  crowd  his  own 
audience  room  to  suffocation,  while  the  most  important  departments 
were  ludicrously  insignificant  in  their  attendance.  Of  late,  the  work  of 
the  central  convention  seems  to  have  been  largely  the  appointment  of 
<»mmittee6  to  investigate  important  subjects,  at  their  leisure,  with 
leave  to  appear  elsewhere  and  report  and  discuss  their  disagreements. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  still  virtually  the  occasion  on 
which  the  New  England  <^  tribes  go  up"  to  the  summer  Jerusalem ; 
while  the  South  favoi-s  its  own  way  of  getting  together.  Is  it  not  as 
evident  now,  that  a  midsummer  mass  meeting,  with  an  excursion 
annex,  is  no  place  for  the  profitable  discussion  of  such  questions  as  are 
precipitated  upon  it  and  can  only  be  profitably  treated  by  competent 
people  under  less  distracting  circumstances,  as  it  was  when  the  famous 
convention  of  the  fallen  angels,  after  their  enforced  excuraion  and 
assembling  in  a  heated  clime,  occupied  themselves  in  high  discourse  on 
'*  Fate,  Free-will  and  Knowledge,"  "in  wandering  mazes  lost"? 
There  is  a  proper  work ;  more  than  an  excuse,  a  loud  call  for  mass 
meetings  of  prominent  educators,  such  as  were  known  during  the  gi*eat 
revival  of  education  half  a  century  ago,  when  not  only  the  great 
school  men,  but  the  foremost  men  of  every  portion  of  the  Northern 
states  were  brought  together  to  awaken  and  direct  public  interest  in 
popular  education.  Two-thirds  of  the  area,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  practically  in  as 
dire  need  of  a  similar  great  awakening  as  the  New  England,  Central 
and  Western  states  sixty  years  ago.  Here  is  a  use  for  the  summer 
mass  meetings ;  and  here  is  still  the  noblest  opportunity  our  country 
has  yet  seen,  for  our  foremost  educators  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
joiu  hands  with  the  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  to  inaugurate 
a  new  dispensation  of  the  "educational  statesmanship"  which  can 
alone  redeem  the  Republic  from  the  illiteracy  which  is  still  its  Bottom- 
less Pit  with  a  bottom. 

THE  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  the  colored  race  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  an  act  which  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  Florida. 
It  b)  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  of  that  state  can  countenance  such 
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disgraceful  legislation  as  the  following,  which  merits  the  condemnation 
of  all  fair-minded  and  patriotic  citizens : 

An  Act  to  Prohibit  White  and  Colored  Youth  from  being  Taught 
IN  the  Same  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida : 

Section  I.  It  shall  be  a  penal  offense  for  any  individual  body  of 
inhabitants,  corporation,  or  association  to  conduct  within  this  State  any 
school  of  any  grade,  public,  private  or  parochial^  wherein  white  persons 
and  negroes  shall  be  instructed  or  boarded  within  the  same  building,  or 
taught  in  the  same  class  or  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  teacher. 

Section  II.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  Sec.  I. 
of  this  Act  by  patronizing  or  teaching  in  such  school  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than  $500, 
or  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  six  months,  for  every  such  offense. 

Section  III.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisiona 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  IV.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  September  1 ,  1895. 

Approved  May  29,  1896. 


EDUCATIONAL    PRESS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA. 

DURING  the  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver,  the  representa- 
tives of  twenty-two  educational  journals  held  several  very  pleas- 
ant meetings  which  resulted  in  the  preliminary  organization  of  the 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  develop  fraternal  feeling ; 
mutual  benefit ;  and  united  strength  in  advancing  educational  sentiment 
along  lines  upon  which  there  is  common  agreement. 

The  advantages  of  the  organization  were  apparent  at  each  successive 
meeting,  and,  at  that  final  meeting,  every  educational  paper  represented 
was  committed  to  this  organization  and  was  conditionally  accepted  as 
a  charter  member  of  the  Association.  {For  list  of  charter  members 
see  Bulletin  Board.) 

The  permanent  organization  is  to  be  effected  in  February  next  and 
educational  journals  desiring  to  join  the  Association  are  cordially 
invited  to  address  the  officers  of  the  temporary  organization :  A.  E. 
Winship,  Boston,  President;  William  G.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Secre- 
tary;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  III.,  Treasurer. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.    COMPAYRi:   ON   THE   REPORT   OF    THE    "COMMITTEE   OP    FIFTEEN." 

In  the  Revue  Pedagogique  for  July,  appears  a  critical  review  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  from  the  pen  of  M.  Compayr6. 
Americans  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  know  the  opinions  which  the 
report  invokes  from  this  accomplished  critic,  more  especially,  those 
relating  to  the  second  division,  on  the  correlation  of  studies  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  review  is  devoted.  M.  Compayr6  introduces 
the  subject  with  a  very  appreciative  notice  of  Doctor  Harris,  whom  he 
styles  "  a  philosopher  of  originality,  nourished  on  the  marrow  of  Ger- 
man metaphysicians,"  but  preserving  nevertheless  a  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  expression  which  reminds  one  of  the  French. 

As  to  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of 
elementary  instruction  is  carried  on,  M.  Compayr6  says :  "  It  is  not  a 
superficial  discussion  of  school  programmes  in  which  these  American 
educators  are  engaged.  They  do  not  end  in  empirics  since  they  start 
by  examining  the  general  and  rational  principles  which  should  influence 
the  selection  and  finally  the  classification  of  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  abstract  theories 
founded  upon  the  dignity  of  the  sciences  or  upon  the  nature  of  man» 
Without  doubt  they  desire  that  children  should  be  taught  everything 
possible,  systematically  and  in  the  order  conformable  to  logic  and  to 
psychology.  But  they  consider  it  of  first  importance  that  the  school 
should  be  adapted  to  life  and  they  demand  that  the  regulation  of  the 
studies  should  be  determined  chiefly  by  social  necessities ;  —  the  child 
is  not  to  study  simply  because  there  are  sciences  to  be  learned,  nor 
because  he  has  an  intelligence  to  cultivate,  but  because  he  has  a  place 
to  occupy,  a  r61e  to  play  in  a  fixed  society,  in  a  state,  industrial,  politi- 
cal, religious,  having  its  own  character  and  its  distinct  physiognomy. '^ 
"This  is  not,"  he  continues,  "mean  utilitarianism,  destructive  to  the 
love  of  the  ideal.  Is  not  the  idea]  of  human  perfection  precisely  this^ 
to  develop  in  each  individual  a  man  prepared  for  all  the  duties  of  family 
life,  of  society,  civil,  political  and  religious,  as  well  as  for  the  diverse 
professions  in  which  practical  activities  are  exercised?"  "This  is 
indeed  the  most  important  principle  which  should  govern  the  efforts  of 
educators,  always,  however,  provided  that  in  order  to  illumine  their 
course  they  do  not  forget  to  seek  tvom  other  lights  the  secondary  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  Mr.  Harris;  from  psychology  in  particular, 
whether  the  psychology  of  consciousness,  which   should   intervene  to 
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-determioe  the  methods  of  instruction,  to  proportion  the  school  wo 
the  strength  of  the  pupils,  to  fix  its  exact  measure,  in  order  to  % 
either  overpressure  by  exacting  too  much,  or  on  the  contrary,  the  a 
of  mental  development  by  demanding  too  little ;  or  physiological 
chology  which  should  be  invoked  to  supply  the  laws  of  hygiene  in 
cation,  to  determine  exactly  the  duration  of  study  periods  and  of  < 
exercises.  Thus,  in  the  end  nothing  is  left  to  hazard,  but  all  the 
ditions  of  the  problem  have  been  met  in  the  solution ;  the  affinities 
inter-relations  of  different  subjects  of  knowledge,  their  educating  f < 
the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  the  child,  and  in  fine,  his  future 
tiny."  Our  author  follows  the  report  in  its  discussion  of  the  se^ 
branches  interapersing  his  own  comments  among  copious  extracts  f 
the  original.  With  regard  to  the  central  place  assigned  to  langi 
study,  he  says :  ^^  I  could  wish  for  time  to  cite  or  at  least,  to  sum 
the  reflections  full  of  sense  and  delicacy  with  which  this  part  of  the  t 
ject  inspires  Doctor  Harris.  He  is  evidently  not  the  dupe  of  the  pi 
dox  that  the  knowledge  of  things  should  precede  the  knowledge 
words.  Without  words,  only  vague  impressions  possess  the  spiri 
mental  state  relatively  passive.  The  use  of  words  thoroughly  com] 
hended  implies  on  the  contrary,  work,  effoii:,  and  shows  a  high  deg 
of  self-activity." 

He  contrasts  the  position  of  the  re(X)rt  in  advising  the  introduct 
of  Latin  into  the  elementary  school  with  the  disposition  manifest 
France  in  some  quarters  to  eliminate  Latin  from  one  course  of  the  » 
oudary  school.  This  indicates,  he  says,  <^the  high  ambition  wh 
certain  Americans  entertain  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  p< 
pie."  This  difference  he  believes  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  system  there  is  no  such  line  of  separation  between  s< 
ondary  and  primary  instruction  as  exists  in  the  French  system.  The 
familiar  with  the  French  system  will  be  surprised  at  the  view  M.  Coi 
payr<^  takes  of  the  specific  programme  embodied  in  the  report.  *' 
France,"  he  says,  *'  frequent  complaints  are  heard  that  the  pr 
grammes  so  minutely  elaborated  do  not  leave  enough  latitude,  enoii| 
liberty  to  the  initiative  of  the  teacher.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  o 
efforts  at  organization  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  precision  to  whi( 
the  Americans  aspire."  Apparently,  our  author  regards  the  time-tab 
inserted  in  the  report  as  a  serious  effort  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformil 
upon  all  elementary  scliools  rather  than  as  the  mei*e  presentation  of  a 
ideal  in  a  convenient  form  for  reference. 

The  two  other  sections  of  the  report  are  briefly  examined,  and  tha 
rather  for  what  they  reveal  of  conditions  in  the  United  States  than  fo 
any  general  interest  which  they  possess.     The  ideal  tmining  for  teach 
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ere  sketched  by  Mr.  TarbelFs  committee,  M.  Compayr^  notes  would 
raiBe  the  standard  of  the  profession  above  that  now  required  in  France, 
bat  he  is  well  aware  that  under  existing  conditions  the  advantage  in 
this  respect  rests  with  France.  In  summing  up  his  review,  M.  Com- 
pajr^  says :  "  While  in  France  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  revise 
the  programmes  of  1881,  by  lightening  or  abridging  them,  perhaps  even 
matilaling  them,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  America  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  is  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  progi*ammes  of  elementary 
instruction.'* 

*' Finally,"  he  say»,  »*in  a  country  which  is  said  to  be  the  prey  of 
politicians,  is  it  not  gratifying  to  see  with  what  energy  the  leaders  of 
education  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  sects  and  of  parties  into  the 
school  administration,  and  demand  here  an  inviolable  neutrality  where 
the  sole  purpose  shall  be  to  establish  more  and  more,  liberty  of  spirit^ 
•order  in  the  conscience  and  discipline  in  the  will." 

EFFORTS    OF     THE     FRENCH    GOVERNMENT    TO    COVER    FRANCE    WITH 
SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  report  just  published  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presents 
a  detailed  account  of  the  work  which  the  French  Republic  undertook  in 
1878,  with  respect  to  providing  schoolhouses  in  all  the  communes. 
The  report  is  introduced  by  a  general  summary  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  the  pen  of  M.  Buisson,  Director-General  of  Primary 
Instruction. 

The  impossibility  of  enforcing  school  attendance  where  school-houses 
did  not  exist  was  apparent,  and  equally  apparent  the  inability  of  a  large 
proiK)rtion  of  communes  to  provide  the  buildings  required.  Hence,  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  a  system  of  compulsory  and 
gratuitous  instruction,  the  central  government  undertook  to  supply  a 
building  fund.  The  dearth  of  school-houses  as  described  in  the  report 
recalls  vividly  the  conditions  in  the  Southern  states  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war. 

From  a  special  inquiry  instituted  before  the  project  of  law  was 
framed,  it  appeared  that  about  17,300  new  buildings  must  be  erected, 
about  3,000  bought,  and  13,000  enlarged  or  repaired,  if  all  the  children 
of  school  age  in  the  36,000  communes  were  to  be  provided  for.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  pressing  necessity  of  the  measure  is 
shown  by  the  unanimous  vote  for  an  appropriation  in  both  houses,  and 
by  the  unlimited  authority  reposed  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
as  lo  the  distribution  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
of  the  series  of  laws  relating  to  this  matter  bears  date  June  1,  1878. 
It  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Minister  120,000,000  francs  ($24,- 
000,000),  to  be  applied  to  the  construction,  repair,  etc.,  of  school- 
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houses.  One-half  the  sum  formed  a  gratuitous  subvention  to  the  com- 
munes, the  other  half  was  to  be  used  as  a  loan,  payable  in  small  annual 
installments,  thirty-one  years  being  allowed  to  meet  the  indebtedness. 
The  policy  was  renewed  by  successive  laws  until  1885,  when  a  law  was 
passed  putting  an  end  to  the  gratuities,  but  providing  for  loans  to 
needy  communes  upon  terms  very  precisely  defined.  The  report  in 
question  deals  only  with  the  period  1878  to  1885.  In  these  eight  years 
the  amount  actually  expended  for  new  buildings  and  for  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  old  buildmgs,  was  423,890,385  francs,  equivalent  to 
$84,778,077.  Of  this  sum  the  State  supplied  in  subventions,  S35,247,- 
525  ;  in  loans,  $32,194,393  ;  tie  departments  supplied  $3,018,581,  and 
the  communes  $14,317,578.  In  the  years  covered  by  the  report  it 
appears  that  11,632  school  buildings  were  completed,  of  which  3,905 
cost  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita  of  the  number  of  pupils  accommo- 
dated, 2,173  between  fifty  and  sixty  dollars,  1,851  from  sixty  to 
seventy  dollars,  2,G94  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  1,009 
above  one  hundred  dollars.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  school 
edifice  often  included  the  town  hall,  which  increased  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing. A  somewhat  curious  fact  brought  out  by  the  report,  is  that  the 
proportion  of  the  expense  for  building  borne  by  the  State  from  1878  to 
1885,  that  is  during  the  time  when  according  to  later  opinions  the 
money  was  dispensed  with  reckless  prodigality,  was  but  little  above  the 
proportion  paid  by  the  State  in  the  years  following,  i.  e.,  1886  to  1890. 
The  average  proportion  borne  by  the  State  for  the  former  period  waa 
40.5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  latter,  39.4  per  cent. 

POLITICAL   REACTIONS. 

The  Cabinet  crisis  in  England  is  of  more  than  usual  significance  in 
the  educational  world.  The  new  head  of  the  government.  Lord  Salis- 
bui'y,  is  known  as  a  champion  of  the  voluntary  or  denominational 
schools.  In  a  speech  as  late  as  May  last,  he  declared  that  the  com- 
promise of  1 870  had  had  its  day,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  f utui*e 
would  be  the  admission  of  denominational  schools  to  a  share  in  the 
local  taxes.  Although  thus  committed  to  a  policy  to  which  the  Liberal 
party  is  strongly  opposed,  his  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Gorst  to  be 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Department  gives  general  satisfaction 
to  the  progressives.  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  choice  was  made 
public,  it  was  supposed  that  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  would  be  restored 
to  the  post  in  which  he  had  accomplished  so  much  under  the  last  Tory 
government.  Perhaps  nothing  more  favorable  to  the  new  incumbent 
can  be  said  than  that  after  Sir  William  Hart- Dyke,  he  is  conceded  to 
be  the  first  choice.  Mr.  Gorst  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  child  labor  in  England.  At  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1891,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate,  he  advocated 
the  raising  of  the  age  for  labor  to  twelve  years,  and  in  the  recent 
debate  over  the  new  factory  law,  strove  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
of  success  to  introduce  a  clause  making  it  illegal  to  employ  children 
under  twelve,  as  against  the  present  limit  of  eleven  years.  It  is  noted 
also  in  the  current  journals,  that  he  recently  spent  six  weeks  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  in  the  East-End  of  London  to  find  out  how  *'  the  other  half 
live."  H(j  is  on  record  as  having  said  that  '*  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  East-End  life." 
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While  £nglish  Bchool-men  are  debating  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
the  clerical  party  is  gaining  larger  and  larger  concessions  in  Belgium. 
M.  Schollaerl,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  demands.  The  new  project 
of  law  for  primary  instruction  proposes  to  make  religion  an  obligatory 
subject  to  be  given  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  or  by 
the  teachers  under  their  supenision,  and  farther  than  that  in  each 
normal  school  a  clergyman  shall  be  appointed  as  a  religious  instructor. 
The  bill  and  the  public  declarations  by  the  Minister  have  called  forth 
violent  denunciations  from  the  Liberal  press. 

Even  in  Holland,  the  clerical  paity  have  gained  an  important  point 
in  the  passage  by  the  lower  house  of  an  amendment  in  the  school  law 
which  permits  private  schools  to  share  in  the  State  appropriations  under 
specified  conditions.  All  of  these  measures  are  directed  against  the 
public  school,  neutral  as  regards  religious  dogma  and  national  in  spirit 
and  in  aim. 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS   IN   DENMARK. 

A  contributor  to  the  Educational  Timesj  London,  gives  interesting- 
particulars  touching  the  <' people's  high  schools,"  or  Continuation 
•ehoolfl  of  Denmark.  Out  of  a  rural  population  of  1,400,000,  he 
says,  ^^  about  six  thousand  men  and  women,  for  the  most  part  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  attend  school  every  year,  the  men  for  five 
winter  months,  the  women  for  three  months  in  summer."  In  sixty-seven 
of  the  eighty-five  high  schools,  the  subjects  are  those  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, history  and  literature  chiefly.  The  remaining  eighteen  schoola 
are  technical  or  agricultural,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  students  have 
passed  through  the  ordinary  high  schools. 

These  continuation  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sec- 
ondary schools  (Realskoler).  These  last  are  either  public  or  private,. 
the  latter  if  eflQcient,  receive  public  subsidies,  in  return  for  which  they 
provide  for  a  certain  number  of  free  pupils. 

MOVEMENTS   AFFECTING   WOMEN. 

The  cause  of  higher  education  for  women  continues  to  gain  ground 
in  Germany.  A  young  Austrian  lady  has  received  permission  to  attend 
lectares  in  Uie  faculty  of  philosophy  at  Marburg,  the  first  concession 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  University.  At  Breslau,  permission 
has  been  accorded  to  a  lady  to  enter  for  the  Abiturientenexamen^  which 
gives  the  right  of  admittance  to  the  Universities.  This  permission  was 
refused  by  the  educational  council  of  the  district,  but  subsequently 
granted  by  Doctor  Bosse,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education.  It  was- 
from  the  same  liberal-minded  minister  that  Miss  Grace  Chisholm 
obtained  permission  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  at 
Gottingen.  In  view  of  these  successes  against  the  obstinate  conserva- 
tism of  German  Universities,  efforts  are  redoubled  to  obtain  for  women 
access  to  the  Oxford  B.  A.  Durham  Univeroity  has  thrown  down 
the  barriers  and  now  admits  women  to  all  degrees  excepting  those  in 
divinity.  Statistics  of  Geneva  University  show  a  total  of  110  women 
in  attendance.  They  come  mostly  from  the  East,  from  Russia,. 
Poland,  Roumania,  etc.,  the  native  Swiss  being  a  small  minority. 

A.  T.  s. 
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AMONG   THE  £OOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Edccatiok  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Home  Geograpa y,  by  C.  C.  Long,  Ph.  D. ,  is  one  of  those  happy  inspirations 
that  come  once  or  twice  in  a  generation  and  bring  to  schools  just  the  text-book 
needed.  The  author  has  seemed  to  know  what  the  primary  schools  needed  for  a 
text  and  reading  book  in  geography  and  his  book,  in  shape  and  size  no  larger  than 
«  primer,  Is  just  what  teachers  need  and  pupils  will  enjoy.  It  is  serviceable,  practical, 
simple  and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  day.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Ely  has  written,  for  boys  and  girls,  biographies  of  Chaucek, 
Spencer,  and  Sidney,  and  has  made  a  charming  book  which  will  have  many 
delighted  readers.  The  style  of  the  author  is  easy  and  she  knows  just  the  things 
-Of  a  raan^s  life  which  boys  and  girls  most  desire  to  read  about.  It  will  make  an 
excellent  supplementai*y  reading  book.     New  York  :  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

To  the  School  Classic  Series  has  been  added  Conloquia,  by  Erasmus,  edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  Selections  from  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  famous  colloquies  have  been  made  by  the  editor  and  in  this  con- 
venient form  make  a  valuable  text-book.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Book  One  in  the  School  Music  Course,  by  Charles  H.  Greene,  Sr.,  consists  of 
^aded  songs  and  exercises  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  book  contains  239  exer- 
-cises,  all  the  major,  minor  and  chromatic  scales,  and  nearly  100  songs.  The  exer- 
cises and  songs  are  carefully  graded  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  a  most  excellent  first  book  in  music.  Chicago  :  The  Werner 
Company. 

Tills  is  the  day  of  Herbart  and  everything  concerning  him  and  his  doctrines  is 
eagerly  read  by  all  interested  in  pedagogical  matters.  One  of  the  earliest  students 
in  America,  and  one  who  most  understands  Herbart,  is  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo, 
President  Swarthmore  College,  and  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Herbar- 
tianism  have  been  extensive.  His  latest  and  crowning  work  is  entitled  Herbart 
AND  THE  Herbartians,  and  in  it  he  gives  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  Herbartian 
theory  of  education  as  presented  by  Herbart  and  as  developed  by  his  successors. 
Doctor  De  Garmo  has  by  his  lucid  exposition  brought  to  American  teachers  the 
clearest  of  outlines  of  this  great  system  of  education  and  there  is  now  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  teachers  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  principles  underlying  it.  It 
is  a  book  which  every  teacher  should  read  and  study.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Great  Educators  Series.  Herbart  as  a  philosopher  is  a  blind  guide,  but  as  an  edu- 
•cator  he  is  an  inspirer  of  teachers.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Cicero's  De  Senectute,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Frank  Ernest 
Lockwood,  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  read  in  college  and  one  that  gives  great 
delight  to  every  student.  In  this  edition  the  editor  has  given  us  a  text^book  that 
will  charm  every  freshman.  There  are  two  sets  of  notes,  one  on  the  page  with  the 
text  and  these  are  literary  and  historical,  and  they  are  replete  with  quotations  and 
references  ;  the  other  notes  are  supplementary  and  consist  of  grammatical  refer- 
ences and  translations  of  difficult  passages.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 
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Selections  from  P.  K.  Rosegger's  Waldheimat,  edited,  with  introduction  and 
explanatory  notes,  by  Raurence  Fossler,  is  the  latest  addition  to  (linn^s  German 
Series.  Rosegger  is  one  of  the  popular  authors  in  Germany  and  this  selection  from 
his  works  is  particularly  apt  and  timely. 

We  have  received  from  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  two  books  by  Mar- 
tha Back,  Elements  of  Enuli»ii  Gkammak,  and  Enulihii  Grammar  and  Analy- 
sis. The  first  named  is  designed  for  use  in  intermediate  schools  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades  and  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  is  in  language-lesson  form,  the  second 
teaches  all  the  practical  part  of  grammar,  but  without  idioms  or  technicalities. 
This  book  is  entirely  practical  and  embraces  all  that  is  usually  put  into  two  separ- 
ate books.  The  larger  work  is  for  all  in  the  highest  grammar  grades,  high  schools, 
etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  technical  grammars  we  have  ever  examined.  It  is  clear, 
concise,  exhaustive,  sensible.  The  author,  who  is  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  Nor- 
mal School,  fully  appreciates  the  needs  and  requirements  of  students  and  she  has- 
embodied  into  her  two  books  the  results  of  her  years  of  teaching.  These  books 
deserve  examination  by  all  teachers. 

The  Techniqce  of  Sculpture,  by  William  Ordway  Partridge,  is  a  little  work 
by  this  famous  sculptor,  in  which  his  object  is  to  oCter  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  sculpture.  The  directions  are  largely  for  beginners,  but 
Uiey  are  comprehensive  enough  for  advanced  students.  Part  first  of  the  book  is^ 
devoted  to  the  history  of  sculpture,  part  second  to  the  practice.  A  valuable  fea^ 
ture  is  the  list  of  sculptors  and  their  principal  works.  A  bibliography  is  appended. 
Numerous  illustrations  serve  to  embellish  the  work  and  assist  the  text.  Boston  r 
Gum  &  Co. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  by  Herbert  Hancock,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  is  a  text-book 
on  these  subjects  and  is  designed  for  students  in  advanced  schools.  The  author 
has  taught  for  years  and  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  his  work  in  the  class  room.  Many 
subjects  have  been  simplified  by  the  author^s  treatment  and  the  progress  of  the 
student  is  made  comparatively  easy  if  he  will  only  **  think."  Upwards  of  600  dia- 
grams are  used  to  illustrate  the  text.     New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  by  Edmund  Burke,  has  been 
ably  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Selby.  The  introduction  con- 
tains a  masterful  criticism  on  Burke^s  famous  essay  and  is  a  fitting  commentary 
upon  it.  The  notes  are  scholarly  and  comprehensive.  New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    Price  70  cents. 

Cicero's  De  Oratore,  book  I.,  edited  by'  W.  B.  Owen,  is  an  admirable  annota- 
tion of  this  favorite  work  by  Cicero.  The  notes  are  exhaustive  and  critical,  just 
the  kind  needed  by  the  student  in  college.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing 
list  of  Latin  Classics  in  the  Students'  Series.      Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Very  delightful  and  very  useful  are  the  selections  in  Roman  Life  in  Latin 
Prose  and  Verse,  edited  by  Harry  T.  Peck,  and  Robert  Arrowsmith.  The  selec- 
tions are  from  nearly  two  score  of  authors  and  are  the  brightest  and  best  of  the 
writings  of  these  authors.  The  notes  are  carefully  made,  replete  with  information, 
and  are  exegetical  rather  than  grammatical.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 
For  light  reading  and  for  regular  class  work  it  is  an  admirable  work.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 

We  have  received  from  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  several  books  designed  for  teach- 
ers' and  pupils'  use  in  studying  history  by  outlines.     The  titles  are,  Roman  His- 
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TORY,  Library  Method,  by  Caroline  W.  Trask ;  Amkrican  History,  Library 
Method,  by  A.  W.  Bacheler ;  English  History,  Laboratory  Method,  by  Mary  E. 
Wilder  ;  Topics  for  the  Study  of  Greek  Mythology,  by  Anna  G.  Dodge. 
These  books  contain  admirably  arranged  outlines  with  copious  references  to  stan- 
dard authors.  Teachers  will  appreciate  the  outlines  and  the  books  will  doubtless 
find  extensive  use  in  the  schools. 

Complete  Geography,  by  Alexander  Everett  Frye,  author  of  Child  and  Nature, 
*'  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  Primary  Geography,  etc.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  splendid  school  geography  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  fresh  advan- 
ces of  knowledge  and  discovery  can  make  any  other  text-book  a  necessity  in  this 
line.  Teachers  will  find  Frye's  Geography  clear,  correct,  scientific,  comprehen- 
sive and  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Students  will  find  it  simple,  progressive  and  fas- 
cinating. Its  mechanical  make-up  is  strong,  tasteful  and  attractive.  Authors  and 
publishero  are  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of  their  work.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1895. 

Ax  Errant  Wooing,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  is  a  bright,  pleasant  novel  for 
light  reading.  The  characters  are  some  bright  American  young  people,  —  Paulina 
Standish  and  Roger  Woodbury  —  who,  supposably  engaged  to  each  other,  being 
cousins,  to  preserve  a  great  family  estate,  find  in  England  more  congenial  life  part- 
ners in  Sir  Piers  Gilchrist  and  his  lovely  daughter  May.  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  England,  but  the  culminating  and  most  enjoyable  chapters  find  them  all  in 
Spain  admiring  its  scenery,  attending  a  bull-fight,  and  drinking  in  the  beauties  of 
the  Alhambra.  We  can  commend  it  as  a  sweet,  clean,  thoroughly  human  story. 
It  appeared  first  as  a  serial  in  the  Century,  There  are  some  twenty  excellent  illus- 
trations.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     Price,  SI. 50. 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  (New  York)  we  have  three  little  annotated 
works  in  German:  Seidel's  Die  Monate  and  Der  Lindenbatm  ;  and  Stifter's 
Das  Heideclarf.     Each  contains  brief  notes  and  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  author^s 
justly  celebrated  series  of  text-books  in  mathematics.  This  book  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  problems, properly  arranged  and  carefully  graded.  Special  attention  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  subject  of  fractions,  nearly  sixty  pages  being  devoted  to 
problems  under  this  head.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

HuGoN  French  Simplified  is  a  grammar,  reading  book  and  conversation  book 
combined.  Everything  is  minutely  explained,  the  helps  in  pronunciation  are  many 
and  valuable  and  the  reading  les.sons  all  easy  yet  progressive.  In  the  hands  of  a 
learner  without  a  teacher  this  book  will  enable  one  to  make  commendable  progress 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French.     New  York  :  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

Choice  English  Lyrics,  selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  James  Baldwin,  is  an 
attractive  volume  of  3(58  pages,  containing  222  selections  from  113  different  authors 
and  17  anonymous  poems.  The  lyrics  are  classified  under  appropriate  heads  and 
cover  the  entire  range  of  English  literature.  This  collection  makes  a  valuable  book 
for  school  use  or  for  the  library.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  edited  by  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Scott's  poems  and  is  used  extensively  in  schools.  Colonel  Sprague  has 
used  excellent  judgment  in  his  notes  which  are  intended  to  stimulate  rather  than 
supersede  thought.  The  notes  are  on  the  page  with  the  text  and  are  models  of 
condeusation  and  learning.    Boston  :  Silver, Burdett  &  Co. 
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A  text-book  on  English  composition  that  shall  give  to  the  student  rules  that  are 
comprehensible  and  exercises  that  shall  adequately  illustrate  the  rules  is  a  desidera- 
tum. Too  many  of  the  so-called  text-books  on  composition  are  either  too  puerile 
to  be  serviceable  or  too  abstruse  and  vague  to  be  used  by  the  ordinary  student.  In 
A  Hand-Book  of  English  Composition,  by  James  Morgan  Hart,  Professor  of 
Bhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  long  desired  text- 
book on  this  subject.  The  author  knew  the  needs  of  the  student  and  set  deliber- 
ately about  to  meet  them.  In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  the  book  is  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  part  one  treats  of  Invention  and  the  Paragraph  ;  part  two  of  Expres- 
sion ;  pan  three  of  Composition,  and  part  four  of  Poetry,  etc.  Treatment  of  the 
subjects  is  novel  and  entirely  new  and  InsLsteiitly  practical.  Everything  is  done  to 
one  end  :  to  stimulate  the  student  to  indept'udent  work  after  learnin4;  the  rules  that 
should  guide  him.  The  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind  and  deserves  attention  from  all 
teachers.     Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Bro. 

In  A  Laboratory  GrioK  for  an  Elementary  Course  in  General  Biology,  by 
P.  J.  H.  Pillsbury,  we  have  a  little  work  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  years  of  experi- 
ence knowing  full  well  what  the  teacher  and  the  student  require  for  the  class-room 
and  furnishing  this  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  author  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning and  by  easy  stages  and  slow  steps  makes  his  progress  from  protoplasm  up- 
wards. The  work  is  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  the  student  and  only  dii^ections 
and  outlines  are  given.     It  is  an  admirable  manual.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

In  these  days  of  the  quick  transmission  of  thought  every  appliance,  book,  article 
that  will  save  time  and  produce  results  Is  welcomed  by  all.  The  most  popular 
encyclopedia  of  the  next  decade  will  not  l)e  the  sixty-volume  one,  but  the  live  vol- 
ume set.  When  we  can  get  our  information  in  a  concise  form  and  when  our  facts 
are  not  to  be  searched  for  like  the  traditional  needle  in  a  haystack,  then  are  we 
content.  We  have  in  Harper^s  Book  of  Facts,  compiled  by  Joseph  11.  Willsey 
and  edited  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  a  work  that  has  the  cream  of  the  world's  history 
ready  for  the  dasher  in  our  mental  churn.  The  sub-title  of  tlie  book  Ls  A  Classified 
History  of  the  World,  Embracing  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  and  a  diligent 
study  of  the  work  serves  to  show  that  the  compiler  and  editor  have  left  out  noth- 
ing of  moment  in  the  world's  history.  The  first  marvel  one  indulges  in  is  how  the 
authors  were  enabled  to  select  from  so  much  that  must  have  pressed  for  presenta^ 
tion,  and  the  next  how  they  were  enabled  to  secure  so  much  that  is  valuable,  curi- 
ous, and  interesting.  We  have  tested  the  work  under  many  subjects  and  have  yet 
to  record  a  failure  to  find  just  what  we  sought  for.  By  a  system  of  cross-refer- 
ences one  is  able  to  find  out  about  a  subject  no  matter  under  what  title  it  first  pre- 
sents itself  to  one's  mind.  The  book  is  neither  a  catalogue  of  dates  nor  an  encyclo- 
pedia with  labored  lucubrations  and  heavy  erudition.  It  is  one  epitomized  record 
of  hmnan  affairs  and  as  such  it  displaces  no  other  work  but  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  the  library  and  the  school.  In  the  brief  limits  of  a  notice  here  of  the  book  it  is 
not  possible  to  enumerate  the  striking  features  of  this  valuable  work  ;  these  can 
best  be  learned  by  inspection  and  use  of  the  book.  In  passing  we  may  notice  that 
the  history,  in  chronological  form,  of  every  important  city,  and  of  every  state  and 
country  is  given  :  that  lists  of  every  battle  in  every  important  war  are  given  ;  that 
dynasties  of  kings  and  other  rulers  are  given  in  tabular  form  ;  that  every  important 
invention,  every  change  and  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  arranged  in  tables 
that  save  hours  of  time  when  compared  with  the  labor  expended  in  digging  out  the 
facts  from  ponderous  articles  in  encyclopedias.     ^*  Harper's  Book  of  Facts''  sup- 
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plants  **  Haydn's  Dictionary'  of  Dates."  It  makes  that  work  at  once  and  c 
obsolete.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  it  as  is  the  electric  light  to  an  oil  lai 
book  must  find  place  in  the  college  and  school  library,  in  the  home  book 
on  the  desk  of  the  merchant,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  newspaper  -^ 
the  historian  and  scientist.  Its  wealth  of  information  is  for  all  men  to  dr 
This  book  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription.  New  York :  Harper  &  '. 
The  office  for  the  New  England  States  is  at  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

In  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  The  American 
MEXT,  many  changes  and  additions  are  to  be  discovered,  making  the  boc 
the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  timely  treatises  on  civics.  In  his  treatme: 
vast  subject  Doctx^r  Hinsdale  brings  to  the  fore  the  result  of  his  extensiv 
in  the  science  of  government  and  being  endowed  with  the  philosopher's  mi 
enabled  to  use  his  material  in  a  manner  at  once  gratifying  to  the  teac 
attractive  to  the  student.  He  makes  the  national  government  the  central 
of  political  study  and  by  a  well-defined  plan  adjusts  and  co-ordinates  tJ 
jects  that  naturally  lead  up  to  and  follow  the  pivotal  subject.  We  can  i 
that  teachers  of  civics  will  use  Doctor  Hinsdale's  really  great  work  with  pr< 
avidity  ;  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  arranged  under  appi 
heads  and  rapidly  gotten  at.  The  teacher  of  United  States  history  might 
be  without  Bancroft  or  McMaster  as  for  the  teacher  of  civics  to  be  withou 
dale.  As  a  text-book  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  style  is  fresh  and  vigorous  an 
essentials  in  the  subject  are  dwelt  on  with  the  persistency  which  makes  for  sa 
tory  results.  The  general  reader  will  find  the  treatise  a  valuable  book  to  sU 
the  shelf  with  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia.  Chicago  and  Boston 
Werner  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

M€Clure*s  Magazine  growB  better  with  each  number.  The  September  issue  contat 
first  of  a  very  few  unpublished  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  < 
tion  of  very  original  **  Fables  '*  which  will  not  detract  from  the  steadily  growing  repni 

of  their  lamented  author. The  Century  for  November,  it  Is  already  announced,  wll 

the  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Sli 

been  at  work  upon  It  for  two  years  past. LippincoWs  Magazine  for  September  ai 

other  interesting  features  has  a  critical  article  on  The  Decadent  Drama,  by  Edward  Fi 

In  the  September  Harper's  Magazine  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  shows  that  the  artistic  spl 

still  vigorous  among  the  Hindoos.    Mr.  Weeks's  papers  will  be  published  in  a  handsome 

urae  called  "  From  the  Black  Sea,  through  Persia  and  India." Oodey*8  Magazine  giv* 

a  fine  drawing    of  the  Defender  under  full  sail. Professor  Lombroso  discusses 

science  of  criminal  anthropology,  in  an  article  of  profound  interest  in  the  September  Fot 

Tfec  Sunday  School  Tinier  will  shortly  publish  two  articles  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Griffl 

Dutch  Bible  Teaching  and  Holland's  Place  In  tbe  Annals  of  Education. — ^The  La\ 
Moses  and  the  Higher  Critlcibm  is  the  subject  of  a  searching  paper  by  the  Very  Revei 
Augustine  F.  Hewitt,  D.  D.,  in  the  September  number  of  The  Catholic  World  Magazine. 
The  latest  number  of  the  Jenness  Miller  Monthly  gives  some  sensible  hints  on  the  true } 
for  women  to  ride  horseback,  ~  astride  the  horse,  as  Is  practised  in  all  coantriee  where  rid 
is  the  usual  mode  of  travel.  The  front  cover  shows  a  picture  of  a  young  woman  slttic 
horse  "  man-fashion'*  yet  looking  withal  most  modest,  sweet  and  womanly. —  TkeBoa 
Picture  Book  is  delightfully  arranged  and  contains  over  100  historic  and  characterlBtic  yi( 
in  and  around  Boston.  Address  Irving  P.  Fox,  8  Oliver  Street,  Boston.  —  We  have  receh 
number  Three  In  the  Royal  Xatural  History  Series  containing  much  valuable  informst 
about  apes,  monkeys,  lemurs,  lorisand  bats,  with  many  flue  illustrations.  Address  Freder 

Wame  A  Co.,  of  New  York.    Price,  60  cents. The  address  of  Pres.  N.  W.  Butler  beft 

the  National  Educational  Association  on  **  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth"  has  been  f 
up  in  pamphlet  form. 
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LANGUAGE   OR  LANGUAGES f 

E.  P.  POWELL,  CLINTON,  N.  T. 

SHALL  we  study  language  or  languages  ?  Long  consideration 
of  this  question  both  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher  led  me  to  decide 
in  faYor  of  the  former.  This  I  am  the  more  ready  to  defend 
because  quite  unprepared  to  join  in  the  cry  against  Latin  and 
Greek  as  worthless.  The  two  most  marvellous  products  of  human 
life  were  worked  out  in  Greece  and  Palestine ;  on  this  side  the> 
Hellespont  the  problem  of  secular  life;  on  the  other  that  of 
religious  life.  If  I  were  to  select  two  languages  that  I  believe  to 
be  supremely  valuable,  as  containing  the  richest  concentration  of 
human  development  up  to  the  time  of  Jesus  I  would  take  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  To  these  two  we  owe  an  enormous  debt,  as  recep- 
tacles of  human  progress.  But  while  acknowledging  our  deep 
obligation  to  these  special  forms  of  language  ;  and  confessing  & 
great  personal  gratitude  for  what  I  obtained  from  the  study  of 
both  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece,  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  our  boys  and  girls  ought  invariably  to  be  set  on  the  study 
of  language  and  not  of  languages.  I  would  require  the  study  of 
language,  and  would  leave  all  languages  as  special  studies  for 
election. 

Language  is  a  form  of  thought-expression :  a  language  is  a 
mechanism  completed  in  the  process  of  living  by  a  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  and  convepng  desires,  sentiments,  ideas.  To 
trace  the  growth  of  a  language  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  people : 
to  observe  their  development  in  politics,  arts,  industries,  com- 
merce, literature.    They  grow  it  as  a  crustacean  grows  a  shelU 
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because  they  need  a  receptacle  for  their  intellectual  life.  To 
trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  language  is  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  primitive  anthropoidal  life  from  its  simplest  beginnings,  by 
its  mile  stones  of  progress.  Hero  and  there  accumulating  lan- 
guage separates  into  diverging  great  lines  of  language ;  like  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian.  These  take  side  growths,  under  local 
influences,  and  become  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Panskrit,  the  Greek, 
the  Coptic,  the  Chinese.  Following  on  some  main  line,  we  shall 
find  that  to  study  language  is  to  study  the  history  of  mind,  of 
thought,  and  finally  of  civilization.  Such  a  plan  pursued  by  a 
student  gives  him,  not  a  fragment,  but  a  complete  view.  The 
only  question  is  whether  any  course  of  language-study  can  be  laid 
out  that  will  not  be  too  protracted  for  any  common  curriculum. 
Clearly,  it  is  better  to  know  Greek  as  a  part  of  an  ever  on-flowing 
life  of  thought,  than  to  go  to  it  as  a  mental  discipline ;  to  work 
out  its  structure  without  any  interest  in  its  growth. 

Impressed  with  the  great  waste  of  time  in  studying  languages, 
without  any  other  end  than  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  contained 
literature,  without  securing  a  fresh,  rich  acquaintance  with  even 
the  authors  translated ;  I  determined  to  undertake  a  course  for 
my  own  children  which  should  avoid  the  waste,  and  the  tedium, 
and  secure  if  possible  a  delightful  line  of  study.  We  began  at 
the  very  formation  of  articulate  organs  of  speech ;  for  if  we  are  to 
trust  Mortillet  and  Hale,  the  River-Drift  men  had  in  all  proba- 
bility no  speech,  unlike  the  animals  with  which  they  herded.  The 
Cave  men  certainly  had  not  progressed  much  beyond  their  prede- 
cessors ;  but  they  had  crossed  the  line  of  articulating  language. 
Communication  was  no  longer  by  gestures  and  ejaculations. 
Formal  speech  even  shaped  itself  to  stories  and  songs.  We  enter 
the  literary  age  somewhere  near  2000  B.  C.  It  seemed  advisable 
to  start  distinctively  with  that  period.  We  read  passages  of  the 
Rig  Veda :  studied  the  people  and  their  social  life  and  customs ; 
what  they  were  not,  as  well  as  what  they  were. 

Human  history  has  curiously  come  on  in  cycles  of  about  500 
years.  The  next  period  would  therefore  be  the  law-making  era  of 
Manu,  Moses,  and  Tschou  ;  in  Southern,  in  Eastern,  and  in  West- 
ern Asia ;  a  remarkable  development.  Here  language  is  fuller, 
and  a  container  of  vigorous  legislative  enactments.  Society  is 
compelled  to  organize  more  vigorously.  One  thousand  B.  C. 
claimed  our  attention  next,  as   the  era   of   Homer  and  David. 
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Here  we  spent  many  weeks  in  finding  out  all  that  could  be 
known  of  the  great  poets  of  nature.  A  half  dozen  translations  of 
the  Iliad  were  compared,  and  read  together.  The  boys,  I  think, 
ended  this  period  with  considerable  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  a 
decided  enthusiasm.  To  be  sure  there  was  as  yet  no  study  of 
Greek.  They  had  not  yet  had  a  paradigm,  or  scanned  a  line  in 
the  original.  They  only  knew  the  verse  was  hexameter.  But  all 
the  way  there  had  been  one  thing  greater  than  Homer  and  Manu 
and  Brahm ;  that  was  man ;  man  moving  forward  steadily  to 
greater  intellectual  needs.  They  fully  comprehended  how  great 
a  thing  is  language  ;  how  grand  a  language  that  could  serve  for 
Homer. 

Five  hundred  B.  C.  brought  us  to  the  marvellous  age  of 
Socrates,  Buddha,  and  Confucius.  Here  we  found  not  only  was 
poetry  shaped,  but  prose  ;  not  only  social  life,  but  art  and  philos- 
ophy had  found  expression.  Clearly  it  had  now  become  our  obli- 
gation to  know  more  intimately  this  one  special  form  of  language 
which  had  been  unconsciously  as  well  as  consciously  worked  out 
by  these  Greeks.  The  lads  were  greedy  to  pull  this  mechanism 
to  pieces ;  to  see  its  make  up ;  to  know  it  in  relation  to  the 
thought  it  had  served.  It  was  not  to  them  in  any  sense  a  dead 
language ;  but  one  form  of  the  expression  of  ever-living,  ever- 
flowing  thought.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  had  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  ;  and  felt  the  charm  and  power  of  the  Greek 
language.  As  thorough  a  grip  of  Greek  was  accomplished  as  by 
the  ordinary  course  would  have  been  probably  achieved  in  two 
years,  or  three.  All  this  however  was  going  on  with  an  enthusi- 
astic pursuit  of  entomology,  surveying  and  other  studies  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  manual  culture  in  the  shop. 

Five  hundred  years  more  brought  us  to  Jesus.  We  had  so  far 
combined  the  study  of  human  life,  thought  and  expression.  We 
had  found  all  these  concentering  about  the  Hellespont.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  little  cup  had  flowed  the  poetry  and 
prose  combined,  the  sentiment  and  reason,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  result  had  been  a  richer  cosmopolitanism  than 
had  ever  been  known.  The  embodiment  of  this  was  Jesus.  We 
delightfully  pursued  a  study  of  Jesus  as  a  literary  character  ;  and 
the  dawn  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  the  eflfect  of  studying  the  founder  of  our  religion  in  rela- 
tion to  his  contemporaries  has  not  of  itself  an  advantage  generally 
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lost  All  around  him  stood  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace,  Lucretius,. 
Sallust,  the  Plinys,  Seneca,  and  Tacitus  in  the  Roman  world 
alone.  But  now  we  find  the  Roman  language  in  its  prime.  It 
has  grown  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  a  student  of  his- 
tory. It  is  to  form  a  component  of  our  own  speech.  The  time 
had  come  for  a  thorough  study  of  a  language.  We  are  now  busy 
with  the  Latin  language. 

This  line  of  work  will  be  pursued.  There  will  be,  after  a  mas- 
tery of  Latin,  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  human  thought  and 
life  by  stopping  at  great  eras.  The  break  up  of  Latin  into  Span- 
ish, Italian  and  French  will  be  traced.  Its  commingling  with 
Teutonic  forces  will  also  be  considered.  Each  pupil  will  here- 
after be  allowed*  to  make  a  specialty  of  any  language  he  chooses 
including  a  mastery  of  its  literature.  German  alone  will  be 
required.  The  Saxon  and  Latin  roots  of  his  native  speech  will 
at  last  be  at  his  command.  Much  use  has  been  made  of  Whit- 
ney's Life  of  Language,  and  Paul's  Science  of  Language.  A 
preliminary  study  was  made  of  the  life  and  growth  of  American 
thought  and  literature.  The  course  will  be  closed  by  a  more 
independent  discussion  of  American  thought  and  education. 
Time  I  Well,  it  will  not  cover  over  three  years,  apart  from  cor- 
related work.  How  much  time  is  given  to  securing  "enough 
Latin  and  Greek  to  get  into  college  ?"  What  advantage  comes 
from  it,  as  a  rule,  except  the  chance  to  pursue  a  course  of  colle- 
giate studies? 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SENSES. 
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'  \  iTHAT  is  the  educational  value  of  the  systematic  training 

VV       of  the  Physical  Senses? 

Idealists  and  realists  in  education  are  agreed  as  to  the  value  of 
the  inductive  method.  The  mind  is  developed  from  the  near  to 
the  remote,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  Instruction  is  the  means  to  the  higher  end,  — 
education.  Instruction  is  the  adding  of  stones  to  the  fabric  of 
knowledge.  Education  is  the  leading  of  the  young  soul  out  of 
doors  to  look  and  learn  for  itself.  Information  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  information  when  skillfully  conveyed  is  instruction. 
The  end  sought  is  education. 
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The  dawning  intelligence  of  the  child  must  receive,  as  its  pdbu- 
lum^  facts  or  impressions  from  the  external  world,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  is  whether  these  facts  are  to  be  taken  into  or 
to  be  put  into  the  mind.  The  pupil  must  receive  a  certain 
amount  from  the  hands  of  others,  but  he  is  injured  when  any- 
thing is  gathered  for  him  which,  without  waste  of  time,  he  could 
gather  for  himself.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  a  trained  giver,  the 
pupil  ought  to  be  a  trained  receiver.  The  pupil  gathers  for  him- 
self bj  the  exercise  of  the  physical  senses.  It*  is  not  claimed 
that  the  physical  senses  assimilate  or  digest  mind  food,  but  they 
provide  it. 

The  physical  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch  have 
been  called  the  "Avenues  of  the  soul,"  the  "gateways  of  knowl- 
edge," and  so  forth,  and  yet  these  avenues  and  gateways  have 
been  neglected. 

How  far  is  the  mind  and  soul,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  of 
a  man,  dependent  for  development  upon  the  exercise  of  the  physi- 
cal senses  ?  We  can  suppose  the  case  of  a  human  being  as  devoid 
of  smell,  taste  and  touch  as  the  blind  deaf  mute  is  of  sight  and 
hearing.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  a  being  possessing 
none  of  these  senses,  a  living  thing  in  human  shape  that  eats  and 
sleeps,  must  be  idiotic,  but  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  A  practical  demonstration  is  not 
possible  for  such  a  human  being  never  existed.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  deprivation  to  be  complete  must  be  from  birth. 
When  the  senses  are  possessed  even  during  a  brief  infancy  we 
cannot  tell  how  much  they  have  ministered  to  the  mind.  There 
is  no  such  condition  as  "unconscious  infancy."  Laura  Bridge- 
man  and  Helen  Keller  are  notable  examples  of  the  results  of 
training,  and  of  what  may  be  called  sense  compensation.  When 
a  man  loses  an  arm,  we  are  often  surprised  at  his  dexterity  in 
making  one  hand  and  arm  do  the  work  of  both.  This  power, 
born  of  necessity,  might  have  been  produced  apart  from  the 
necessity.  The  phenomenal  activity  of  some  senses  caused  by 
the  lack  of  other  senses  shows  what  training  could  accomplish 
apart  from  this  sad  spur  of  deprivation. 

The  systematic  training  of  the  physical  senses  has  been  neg- 
lected because  nature  does  so  much  in  this  direction  without  any 
planning  on  our  part.  Every  act,  every  motion  of  the  body  is 
an  education  of  the  physical  senses.     The  alphabet  exercises. 
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sight  and  hearing,  smell  and  taste  are  exercised  at  every  meaL 
Touch  is  continuously  trained  by  the  ever  busy  hands  of  child- 
hood.  Penmanship  exercises  sight  and  touch.  Playing  a  musi- 
cal instrument  exercises  hearing,  sight  and  touch.  The  games  of 
children  and  youth  are  educators  of  the  physical  senses.  We  all 
value  health  by  exercise,  and  we  all  recognize  the  ethical  side  of 
amusements  and  games,  that  product  of  manliness  which  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  Tom  Hughes  and  others  have  so  brilliantly  maintained. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  good  that  comes  from  games  and  pas- 
times of  childhood  and  youth  is  in  that  education  of  the  five 
senses  which  results.  The  savage  is  usually  a  "  good  all  round 
man  "  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical  senses,  and  boys  and  men 
are  never  nearer  to  nature  than  when  they  are  at  play.  The 
expression  "  Good  all  round  "  is  used  with  a  purpose.  Civilization 
develops  the  physical  senses  quite  as  much  as  it  develops  the 
intellectual  powers.  The  hearing  of  the  savage  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  skillful  physician  whose  ear  is  at  the  stethe- 
scope,  his  sight  is  not  that  of  an  artist,  or  his  touch  that  of  a 
sculptor.  But  in  the  savage  state  the  senses,  are  as  a  whole, 
more  highly  developed  than  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

In  our  systems  of  philosophy  it  would  be  profitable  to  study 
more  carefully  the  relation  of  the  physical  senses  to  the  mental 
powers,  —  the  correspondence  between  physics  and  metaphysics. 
What  is  memory  ?  This  man  remembers  most  easily  what  he  hears, 
and  that  man  excels  in  remembering  what  he  sees.  When  a  man 
commits  to  memory  twenty  lines  of  prose  or  poetry  which  of  the 
two  senses,  sight  or  hearing  does  he  exercise  most?  Do  all  men 
exercise  them  equally  ?  Is  the  reader's  eye-gate  memory  or  ear- 
gate  memory  the  stronger  ? 

This  blind  boy  memorizes  by  the  ear-gate.  This  deaf  mute 
memorizes  with  his  eyes. 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  and 
the  recorded,  because  memorized,  experience  of  the  senses.  The 
pathology  of  health  is  a  more  important  study  than  the  pathology 
of  disease. 

What  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  physical  senses  ?' 
Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer  and  many  others  have 
touched  on  this  subject.  The  object  lesson,  the  kindergarten  and 
the  schools  of  manual  training  are  efforts  in  this  direction.  But, 
80  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  exists  no  thorough  and  scientific 
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training  of  the  physical  senses.  It  should  begin  at  the  mother's 
knee  and  have  its  place  at  the  university. 

The  gymnasium  for  the  tmining  of  the  physical  senses  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  training  of  the  physical 
powers.  A  boy  may  grow  up  strong,  healthy  and  graceful  with- 
out the  drill  of  the  gymnasium.  Running,  boating,  skating  and 
other  exercises  may,  and  often  do  secure  the  desired  results,  but 
the  successful  results  of  this  haphazard  development  are  after 
all,  what  we  may  call  the  fortunate  percentage.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  good  average  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  gymnasium 
with  its  qualified  instructor.  Even  so  while  nature  educates  the 
physical  senses,  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  supplementing 
nature  with  systematic  instruction. 

Without  observation  and  experience  the  inductive  philosophy 
is  impossible.  Untrained  observation  produces  limited  and  unre- 
liable experience.  The  more  we  educate  our  physical  senses  the 
truer  and  the  finer  our  philosophy  will  be.  Development  is  the 
result  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  senses.  Injury  is 
the  result  of  over-exercise  and  atrophy  is  the  penalty  of  disuse. 
If  a  child  is  encouraged  to  try  how  far  off  he  can  stand  and  hear 
the  tick  of  a  clock,  he  will  find  that  the  distance  increases  with 
exercise.  A  distinguished  occulist  affirms  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  short-sighted  might  have  been  saved  from  the  penalty  of 
wearing  spectacles  by  judicious  care  in  childhood  and  youth. 

A  military  company  went  out  for  drill  in  judging  distance.  It 
is  one  thing  to  shoot  at  a  target  the  exact  distance  of  which  is 
known,  and  quite  another  to  sight  your  rifle  at  this  or  that  object 
in  an  unfamiliar  region.  Guesses  at  the  same  object  ranged  from 
four  to  seven  hundred  yards.  Why  should  young  men  attain 
their  majority  before  they  are  asked  to  judge  distance?  A  group 
of  boys  of  about  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  asked  to 
tell  bow  far  apart  two  trees  were.  There  were  seven  guesses. 
The  distances  given  were  seventeen,  twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
eight,  thirty,  thirty-one  and  thirty-nine  feet.  The  correct  distance 
was  twenty-five  feet  six  inches.  A  straight  edge  measuring 
twelve  inches  was  held  up  before  a  bright  intelligent  girl  of  ten 
years  of  age.     She  judged  its  length  at  ^*  almost  half  a  yard." 

The  writer  was  relating  these  two  cases  to  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  one  of  our  cities,  and  he  was  frankly  told  that  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  the  boys  with  whom  the  experiment  had 
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been  made.  Three  young  ladies  from  the  high  school  were 
approaching  and  the  writer  suggested  putting  them  to  the  test. 
They  were  about  sixteen  years  old.  They  were  asked  How  high 
would  you  say  this  fence  is  ?  Give  the  height  in  inches.  The 
guesses  were  twenty,  twenty-six  and  thirty  inches.  The  meas- 
ured height  was  twenty-five  inches.  Judging  distances  and 
dimensions  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  recreation. 

In  questions  pertaining  to  color  there  is  much  confusion  and 
ignorance.  Peculiarities  and  defects  of  vision  should  be  detected 
before  a  child  is  a  year  at  school,  and  the  detection,  in  many 
cases  would  lead  to  thef  cure.  Color  blindness  is  of  different 
kinds  and  degrees,  and  much  of  the  confusion  of  it  might  be 
overcome  were  its  treatment  commenced  in  the  primary  school. 
Why  should  not  children  be  taught  to  name  colors  and  shades  at 
sight  ? 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  a  boy  in  school  who  excelled  in 
composition  and  in  declamation,  but  he  got  into  endless  trouble 
in  the  geographical  examinations  on  the  large  wall  maps.  When 
that  boy  took  the  pointer,  and  went  up  to  the  map,  all  the  class 
knew  there  would  be  fun  and  trouble.  He  knew  it  too,  poor 
fellow,  and  so  did  the  teacher  who  endeavored  to  discipline  the 
carelessness  out  of  him.  But  you  cannot  punish  color  blindness 
out  of  a  boy,  although  it  has  been  tried  at  regular  intervals  since 
the  world  began.  That  boy  left  school  and  went  into  a  dry 
goods  house.  Here  he  became  famous  for  his  queer  notions  con- 
i^erning  the  colors  of  spools  and  dress  goods,  and  for  a  certain 
pertinacity  in  insisting  that  he  was  right.  The  ladies  endured  it 
like  martyrs  for  the  city  was  small  and  the  lad  was  comely  and 
well  known.  Of  course  the  end  had  to  come.  Dry  goods  was 
not  his  forte.  He  went  to  college  for  two  years  and  then  drifted 
to  Australia,  and  fortune  smiled  upon  him  as  sub-editor  of  one  of 
the  best  daily  papers  of  that  far  off  land. 

Sight  should  be  trained  in  relation  to  memory.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  prodigies  who  can  repeat  all  the  advertisements  in 
the  morning  paper,  or  who  can  pass  a  store  window  and  then 
enumerate  in  place  and  order  the  fifty  or  sixty  articles  that  are 
in  it.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  but  powers  of  observation, 
<iescription  and  memory  can  be  developed  simultaneously.  Who 
<3an  study  the  life  and  labors  of  Darwin  without  being  impressed 
by  the  fineness  of  his  physical  senses,  especially  that  of  sight. 
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Every  mathematician  knows  how  much  the  trained  eye  has  to  do 
with  our  grasp  of  the  formulae  of  our  calculations  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  Pure  reason  is  aided  by  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
process  as  a  whole  is  not  mechanical,  but  many  of  the  steps  of  it 
are.  Some  scholars  of  late  years  have  been  giving  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  symbolic  logic,  and,  to  any  one  who  has  given  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  correctness  or  the  fallacy  of  a  chain  of  reasoning  can  be  made 
Tisible  by  the  use  of  symbols.  Pure  geometry  is  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment,  made  by  reason,  through  the  gate  of  sight.  A  blind 
man  can  master  the  problems  of  pure  geometry,  but  it  is  by  sub- 
atitution  of  the  senses.  It  is  of  great  aid  to  bring  trained  vision 
to  the  study  of  a  problem. 

The  cultivation,  or  rather  the  education  of  eye  memory  has 
never  been  systematically  pursued.  A  similar  statement  can  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  '^  He  that  hath  ears 
to  bear  let  him  hear.''  Keeping  the  ears  open  comes  naturally  to 
a  few.  We  may  not  all  have  as  fine  an  ear  for  the  sounds  of  the 
city  as  had  Dickens,  or  for  the  voices  of  the  woods  as  had 
Thoreau,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  by  systematic  effort.  It 
is  highly  moral  to  be  given  to  eavesdropping  at  Nature's  door. 
We  sometimes  regard  the  absence  of  all  sentiment  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  Nature  as  being  a  mental  and  moral  defect.  Words- 
worth is  the  poet  of  nature.  In  "  Peter  Bell "  he  holds  up  to  us 
a  dull  prosaic  soul,  — 

'*  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 


"  The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart ;  be  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky." 


Suppose  Peter  Bell  had  been  taught  how  to  see  and  how  to 
hear.  The  connection  between  the  moi-al  and  the  physical  senses 
will  gain  in  significance  with  the  systematic  training  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  there  is  much 
room  for  education.  Men  grow  up  with  an  extremely  limited 
vocabulary  in  this  connection,  and  our  vocabulary  is  indicative 
of  our  knowledge.     Concerning  taste  we  have  four  adjectives. 
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9weet^  8our^  %alU  hitter^  and  we  are  no  better  oflE  with  regard  to- 
smell.  Such  qualifying  words  as  pleasant,  unpleasant  and  their 
synonyms  are  descriptive  of  our  feelings,  but  are  descriptive  of 
the  objects  themselves  in  the  most  vague  and  general  way. 

Every  man  cannot  be  an  analytical  chemist,  or  an  expert  in 
teas  and  spices,  but  if  he  is  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
every  day  life  he  must  educate  his  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 
The  man  who  affects  to  despise  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  gratification  of  these  senses  insults  nature.  No  divine 
kingdom  is  composed  of  meat  and  drink,  but  the  milk,  honey  and 
spices  are  the  gifts  of  the  king.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gence but  of  temperance.  As  Matthew  Prior  said  two  hundred 
years  ago  '•  They  never  taste  who  always  drink."  There  is  a 
point  up  to  which  the  proper  appreciation  of  a  good  dinner  is  an 
aid  to  morals,  but  beyond  this  fine  line  lies  the  devil's  country  of 
sensuality.  If  one  wants  to  know  how  very  ignorant  the  average 
boy  is  as  regards  taste  and  smell,  the  experiment  may  be  made 
with  a  number  of  them.  Submit  to  them  any  taste  or  smelU 
familiar  or  unfamiliar,  and  the  result  will  reveal  in  the  first  place 
the  limited  nature  of  their  vocabulary,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  variety  of  opinions  within  that  limited  range  of  words. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  which  is  valuable  to  a  utilita- 
rian age.  The  chief  cooks  of  the  leading  hotels  get  larger  salaries 
than  our  college  presidents.  In  matters  of  taste  we  cannot  leave 
out  due  regard  for  the  physical  sense.  Two  famous  judges  of 
wine  broached  a  cask  of  a  rare  vintage.  Both  declared  it  good, 
but  one  insisted  that  there  was  a  trace  of  iron  in  it,  and  the  other 
was  equally  certain  that  he  distinguished  a  flavor  of  leather. 
When  the  baiTcl  was  emptied  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  of 
it  an  iron  key  with  a  tag  of  leather.  They  were  both  right. 
This  was  an  extreme  instance.  Something  less  than  this,  and 
something  more  than  we  have,  could  be  attained. 

The  sense  of  touch  has  to  do  with  our  estimates  of  specific 
gravity,  and  of  comparative  weight.  It  informs  us  of  other  qual- 
ities such  as  softness,  hardness,  elasticity,  and  so  forth.  In  every 
walk  of  life  it  is  as  important  to  have  the  trained  touch  as  to 
have  the  powerful  grasp.  The  Arab  Sheikh  who  severed  the 
silken  scarf  with  his  scimitar  was  as  good  a  swordsman  as  the 
Norman  Knight  who  severed  the  iron  bar  with  a  mighty  blow  of 
his  broadsword. 
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In  our  theories  of  education  a  prominence  is  given  to  industrial 
and  technical  training.  This  is  a  recent  development.  It  began 
with  the  great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851.  There  British  and 
American  artesans  found  out  that  they  lacked  something.  But 
hitherto  we  have  not  begun  at  the  beginning,  for  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  manual  expertness  and  dexterity  is  the  training  of  the 
physical  senses.  Nor  is  it  in  a  less  degree  essential  to  the  best 
scientific  research.  Metaphysics  and  psychology  have  many 
questions  to  ask  the  physical  senses. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to  the  value^ 
of  the  systematic  education  of  the  senses.  The  question  is  not 
—  whether  or  not  this  is  a  more  important  study  than  Latin  or  a 
modern  language,  but  should  it  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools.  Are  our  physical  senses  to  depend  for  their  devel- 
opment upon  the  necessities  of  existence  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents?  Are  many  of  our  capabilities  to  lie  dormant  or  to 
live  in  semi-torpor,  because  there  is  no  one  to  awake  them  and 
to  lead  them  into  activity  ? 

The  centres  of  the  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  worlds- 
are  one,  viz.,  life.  We  employ  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic 
methods  in  the  study  of  this  problem  of  problems.  The  trained 
physical  senses  are  as  much  of  an  aid  to  the  synthetic  as  they 
are  to  the  analytic  method. 

Every  boy  and  girl  cannot  become  a  scientist,  or  even  an  origi- 
nal inquirer  in  any  department  of  knowledge.  We  teach  Latin 
and  Greek  to  a  thousand  boys.  Perhaps  ten  in  a  thousand 
became  really  good  classical  scholars,  and  perhaps  only  one  in  a 
thousand  becomes  a  famous  classic,  but  all  of  them  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  are  thankful  many  times,  for  the  benefit  which  they 
derive  from  even  "  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  The  educa- 
tion of  the  physical  senses  will  not  of  itself  make  great  thinkers 
or  origuial  investigators,  for  soul  as  well  as  sense  is  needed,  but 
the  training  is  not  lost  on  those  on  whom  it  does  not  produce 
marked  results.  The  average  training  will  always  produce  its- 
proportion  of  philosophic  experts. 

Who  will  write  the  first  class  book  entitled  "The  Physicai*^ 
Senses  and  How  to  Train  Them."  This  is  a  department  of 
education  which  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  be  contin- 
ued with  the  university  course. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Italy  one  sees  more  with  the  memory- 
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than  with  the  eye.  The  interesting  problems  which  are  related  to 
•association  of  ideas,  and]  to  unconscious  cerebration  are  closely 
related  to  a  scientific  study  and  development  of  the  physical 
senses. 

An  editorial  in  a  leading  newspaper  contains  these  words: 
**  There  is  something  in  both  school  and  college  education  as  now 
conducted,  or  rather  something  left  out  of  them,  which  positively 
unfits  a  man  for  what  are  considered  the  more  practical  callings. 
We  will  be  told  that  school  is  no  place  to  learn  to  use  one's  hands 
and  one's  eyes.  Those  who  think  so  must  be  content  that  school- 
ing should  continue  to  bear  the  reproach  of  unfitting  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  for  life."  The  writer  does  not  endorse  this  quota- 
tion, but  it  shows  the  drift.  School  is  the  place  in  which  to  learn 
to  use  both  hands  and  eyes.  You  do  not  quite  meet  the  case  by 
mechanical  training  and  technical  education  ;  you  do  meet  it  by 
the  systematic  training  of  the  physical  senses. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  time  and  opportunity  for  the  consid- 
eration of  any  proposed  change.  The  Association  of  Colleges  in 
New  England,  a  body  which  comprises  the  great  majority  of  New 
England  colleges,  has  recommended  certain  radical  changes  in 
the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  proposed  changes  are 
the  introduction  of  elementary  algebra,  physics,  natural  history, 
and  plane  geometry,  with  the  optional  study  of  French,  German 
or  Latin,  and,  to  make  room  for  these  studies,  a  reduction  of  the 
time  now  given  to  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

Elementary  physics,  natural  history  and  plane  geometry  are 
much  more  in  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  physical 
43enses  than  are  the  present  studies,  but  those  studies  are  not  that 
systematic  training  which  is  desired. 

Half  an  hour  each  school  day  would  be  sufficient  time  for  this 
training.  It  could  be  conducted  in  the  play  ground  as  easily  as 
in  the  schoolroom.  In  it,  more  than  in  any  other  study  could 
work  and  play  be  judiciously  combined.  Educators  are  agreed 
as  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  best 
means  to  the  end. 

Prof.  Colin  D.  Wells  quotes  as  follows,  with  approval,  from  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  at  their  Baltimore  meeting, 
*'  In  the  lower  grades  the  instruction  should  be  chiefly  by  means 
of  object  lessons ;  and  the  aim  should  be  to  awaken  and  guide 
the  curiosity  of  the  child  in  regard  to  natural  phenomena,  rather 
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than  to  present  systematized  bodies  of  fact  and  doctrine."  Pres- 
ident Dwight  expresses  a  similar  opinion  in  his  address  before  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  There  is  sub* 
stantial  agreement  as  to  the  end.  It  is  a  question  as  to  means 
and  mode.  There  is  more  to  be  accomplished  by  the  systematic 
training  of  the  physical  senses  than  our  philosophy  of  education 
has  yet  dreamed  of. 

A  LESSON  OF  CONTENT. 

JULIA  H.  MAT,   STRONG,  MAINE. 

Because  you  cannot  hold 

The  firmament's  huge  weight, 
Like  Atlas  in  the  legend  old, 
Why  so  disconsolate? 
Tou  surely  can  lift  up  a  little  cup. 
And  some  poor  thirsty  one  shall  drink  it  up. 

Because  you  cannot  tell 

The  truth  to  distant  lands 
Till  all  the  world  shall  know  it  well, 
Why  fold  your  idle  hands? 
Cannot  your  loving  lip  be  reconciled 
To  tell  the  story  to  a  little  child? 

Because  you  cannot  gain 
A  wondrous  Waterloo ; 
In  life's  great  battle,  why  remain 
Unarmed  with  foes  in  view  ? 
Be  not  aft-aid.     Like  David,  take  your  sling, 
And  do  some  humble  part  in  conquering. 

Because  you  cannot  wear 

The  costly  pearl,  and  gem 
To  sparkle  in  your  shining  hair 
Where  all  can  look  at  them. 
Why  do  you  grieve  ?    That  rose-bush  by  the  way 
Gives  you  fresh  blossoms  for  your  breast,  to-day. 

Not  riches,  but  content ; 

Not  greatness,  it  may  be ; 
Not  glory,  but  the  foot-step  bent 
Where  doty  calleth  thee. 
He  asketh  not,  oh  I  sad  discouraged  one. 
How  great  ?  how  strong ?  how  sweet  ?  but,  ''hast  thou  done  ?  " 
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HERBERT  SPENCER'S  ''GUIDING   PRINCIPLES:* 

A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ACQUIRING  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

GEORGE  H.  HUDSON. 

Vhe-PHnoipai  State  Normal  and  TVoiniii^  School^  PkOUburgh,  N.  Y, 

ONE  can  hardly  speak  of  Herbert  Spencer's  masterly  work  on 
education  without  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  desire 
that  its  teachings  should  become  more  widely  known.  Every 
parent  who  cares  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  children  should 
not  only  read  and  re-read  this  work,  but  also  endeavor  to  make 
its  principles  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  mind,  and  apply  them  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour ;  and  if  it  is  of  such  importance  to  par- 
'ents,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  teachers,  and  to  all  who  have 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  or  the  future 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  There  is,  however,  a  liability  to 
€rror  in  the  practical  application  of  the  six  "  guiding  principles  " 
enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  ^^Intellectual  Education,"  arising 
from  an  inadequate  conception  of  their  real  or  relative  value. 
These  principles  are  given  in  the  following  order :  — 

1.  "  Proceed  fropi  the  simple  to  the  complex.  " 

2.  "  Start  from  the  concrete  and  end  in  the  abstract.  " 

3.  "  The  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and 
arrangement  with  the  education  of  mankind  as  considered 
historically.  " 

4.  "  Proceed  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational.  " 

5.  "  The  process  of  self-development  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent. " 

6.  "  The  method  of  instruction  should  '  create  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  the  pupils. ' " 

Mr.  Spencer  calls  each  of  these  laws  a  *'  test  by  which  to  judge 
any  plan  of  culture,"  and  evidently  intends  that  they  shall  be 
used  collectively  for  this  purpose;  but  the  relations  of  these 
*'  principles "  to  the  "  method  of  nature  "  or  their  comparative 
values  as  "  tests,*'  are  not  clearly  shown ;  and  in  consequence  the 
modern  pedagogue  frequently  makes  a  choice  of  one  or  two  as 
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sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  teste  his  system  by  these  alone. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  falls  far  short  of  expected 
results,  and  charging  the  error  to  the  principle,  esteems  the 
latter  as  of  little  worth.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  more  clearly 
see  the  cause  of  such  a  misunderstanding  and  of  the  resulting 
failures. 

Limiting  ourselves  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  study  of  that 
which  we  wish  to  modify,*  we  found  that  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  unfolds  in  a  definite  order  fixed  and  controlled  by  some 
great  natural  law.  In  face  of  this  fact,  the  law  of  Pestalozzi» 
that  we  should  intelligently  follow  this  order  of  development  in 
our  efforts  to  modify  it,  became  self-evident.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
present  chapter  to  treat  of  the  means  through  which  we  may 
obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  this  mental  development 
of  the  individual,  and  to  re-classify  the  principles  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

In  the  accompanying  table  we  have  given  what  seems  to  be  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  mental 
development,  and  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  consider  them 
seriatim. 

We  are  obliged  to  concede  primary  importance  to  the  means 
given  under  Section  A.  For  outlines  of  the  growth  of  mind  we 
naturally  turn  at  once  to  the  individual.  Until  quite  recent 
times,  this  was  the  source  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  that 
we  possessed.  This  knowledge,  though  meager,  came  to  us 
through  our  efforts  in  education  and  in  turn  had  its  influence  on 
these  efforts  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Pestalozzi  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  insist  on  a  more  careful  observance  of  such  develop- 
ment, and  a  corresponding  change  in  our  methods ;  but  he  looked 
little  if  any  further  for  such  knowledge  than  through  personal 
observation  of  the  children  under  his  care.  Since  his  time  a  still 
more  careful  study  of  the  individual  has  been  enjoined,  and  to-day 
such  study  is  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  ever  before. 
We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  that  we  should  wish  to  see  if  we  would 
intelligently  seek  to  modify  it,  and  though  in  general  such 
knowledge  may  be  more  easily  obtained  through  the  succeeding 
sections,  in  no  single  instance  can  such  knowledge  fit  a  specific 
case.  The  development  of  the  individual,  though  in  the  main 
the  same,  yet  differs  from  that  of  all  other  individuals,  and  in 

•  Edugatioh,  Vol.  XI Vm  P-  466  (April,  18M). 
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consequence  more  or  less  from  the  normal.  Such  variations 
determine  in  a  great  measure  the  ultimate  status  of  the  man  and 
his  position  in  the  social  organism,  and  they  certainly  should  ever 
influence  both  the  teacher's  aim  and  method.  When  such  varia- 
tions, mental,  moral,  or  physical,  loom  up  as  obstacles  to  daily 
routine  work  they  command  attention,  for  they  are  the  greatest 
foes  a  teacher  has  to  meet ;  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  when 
these  variations  "  move  for  good "  they  receive  so  little  care. 
Individual  variations  can  be  known  through  but  two  channels ; 
personal  observation,  made  during  our  period  of  contact  with  the 
pupil,  and  communicated  observations  of  parents  or  companions. 
It  needs  no  space  to  demonstrate  that  personal  observation  should 
have  the  greater  value.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  teacher  has 
not  the  time  in  which  to  make  'such  minute  study  as  a  more 
ci^eful  noting  of  individual  development  would  require.  Such 
exhaustive  study  is  noir  demanded.  The  main  outline  of  devel- 
opment will  be  the  same  for  all.  It  is  this  that  we  should  know 
if  we  would  better  lead  the  child.  We  must  have  a  true  normal 
in  mind  ebe  we  shall  neither  quickly  nor  clearly  see  the  abnormal. 

Turning  now  to  Section  B,  we  leave  analysis  for  synthesis  and 
look  for  a  conception  of  what  the  product  is  likely  to  be,  through 
a  knowledge  of  certain  factors  which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  giving  rise  to  that  product.  These  factors  form  two 
important  sub-sections.  First;  parentage  and  family  history. 
Second;  the  factors  of  the  environment.  A  public  teacher  is 
indeed  debarred  from  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  classed 
under  the  first  sub-section,  yet  in  many  cases  he  may  easily  obtain 
8u£Bcient  insight  to  enable  him  to  look  for  the  appearance  of  traits 
which  be  wishes  to  accelerate  or  retard  in  their  development. 
He  may  thus  place  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  knows  for 
what  he  is  looking,  and  who  thus  has  a  great  advantage  over  one 
who  is  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  growth  the  more 
easily  controlled  beginnings  of  which  have  escaped  his  notice. 

The  second  sub-section  is  more  open  to  the  study  of  the  public 
teacher,  and  is  a  source  of  knowledge  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 
The  special  environment  of  a  single  child  and  the  general  environ- 
ment of  the  community  are  strong  factors  which  enter  into  the 
ultimate  product.  A  Western  or  Southern  school  in  certain 
large  districts  will,  through  the  influence  of  these  factors,  require 
a  somewhat  different  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  from  that 
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dem&nded  in  an  <average  Eastern  achool;  and  even  among  the 
Eastern  schools  the  success  of  a  teacher  in  one  place  and  his  fail- 
ure in  another  is  due  to  the  adaptability  of  his  course  to  the 
product  of  factors  in  the  environment  in  the  former  instance  and 
ita  non-adaptability  to  this  product  in  the  latter.  The  greaiter 
success  which  a  private  tutor  is  likely  to  attain  is  due  in  great 
meaeure  to  the  extra  time  and  greater  opportunity  given  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  n^ore  prominent  factors  of  the 
individual ;  though  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  extra  time 
and  greater  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  individual  as  set 
forth  in  section  A,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  this  success. 
By  far  the  greatest  importance  which  attaches  to  this  section, 
however,  should  be,  and  is  to  a  great  extent,  felt  in  the  home. 
Parents  look  for  the  earliest  appearance  of  characteristics  likely 
to  be  inherited  from  them,  or  produced  by  surrounding  influences. 
If  either  parent  be  especially  fond  of  music,  the  first  promise  of 
such  talent  in  the  child  is  noticed  and  encouraged,  if  for  no  other 
object  than  the  immediate  gratification  of  family  and  friends.  If 
either  parent  be  interested  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  first  notice 
of  flowers,  shells,  insects,  etc.,  by  the  child  is  sure  to  give  peculiar 
pleasure,  and,  in  consequence,  these  objects  will  be  purposely 
placed  in  the  child's  way.  Such  a  course  on  the  part  of  either 
parent  gives,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  stimulus  toward 
further  or  accelerated  growth  in  the  same  direction.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  traits  which  are  undesirable  are  likely  to  be  inherited, 
or  developed  by  early  surroundings,  all  things  tending,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  parents,  to  accelerate  the  development  of  such 
ft  trait  are,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  from  the  child,  —  while  those 
influences  supposed  to  retard  or  abort  such  a  development  are 
called  into  use.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  this  knowledge 
of  personal  or  family  traits,  or  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings, has  its  influence  on  the  methods  of  training  used  in 
the  home ;  and  a  more  careful  and  scientific  use  of  such  knowl- 
edge would  doubtless  enable  us  more  quickly  to  produce  desired 
modifications,  and  more  surely  to  attain  our  ultimate  aim. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  study  to  the  special  development 
of  the  individual  and  its  more  prominent  factors.  Constantly 
bearing  in  mind  its  primary  importance,  as  set  forth  above,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  normal  development  of  the  individual  and  its 
more  prominent  factors  as  shown  through  the  study  of  the  two 
sections  that  follow. 
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We  are  obliged  to  gire  section  C  higher  rank  than  that  which 
folloira,  on  account  of  its  close  relationship  to  section  A,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  source  through  which  we  are  able  to  note 
the  direction  or  tendency  and  amount  of  that  variation  in  the 
race  as  a  whole,  which  has  been  allowed  under  the  great  law  of 
heredity.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  this  department  must 
depend  largely  on  the  generalizations  of  others.  If  he  would 
hasten  the  day  when  we  may  possess  as  full  and  accurate  a 
knowledge  in  Xhis  field  as  we  require,  he  should,  if  time  permits, 
make  careful  notes  of  his  own  observations  under  section  A, 
which,  in  connection  with  similar  observations  by  thousands  of 
others  from  the  cradle  to  full  manhood,  is  our  only  means  of 
obtaining  this  desideratum. 

However  careful  our  work  may  be  in  this  and  the  two  previous 
sections,  it  will  at  best  give  us  but  outlines,  while  for  practical 
work  in  the  school-room  or  the  home,  we  need  more  detail.  This 
detail  we  shall  find  by  taming  to 

Sectiok  D.     The  factoTB  of  the  race, 

a,     In  its  history. 

(,     In  its  environment. 

It  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  come  into  contact  with 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Spencer;  and  of  these  it  is  the  third  or 
Comte's  law  (that  ^*  the  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both 
in  mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education  of  mankind  as  con- 
sidered historically  "  )  which  first  claims  our  attention.  Important 
as  it  is,  —  in  principle  it  controls  the  growth  of  all  organic  life, 
be  it  animal  or  vegetable,  —  it  should  never  be  made  an  inde- 
pendent test.  The  line  of  development  of  the  race  would  have 
no  value  for  us  if  it  had  no  relation  to  the  actual  development  of 
the  individual.  The  extent  of  this  relation  is  the  measure  of  its 
value.  As  the  development  of  the  individual  is  never  a  fac- 
simile of  that  of  the  race  considered  historically,  it  would  follow 
that  an  unlimited  acceptance  of  this  principle  as  a  guide  would  of 
necessity  often  bring  us  into  direct  antagonism  with  nature  in  all 
those  lines  where  she  has  established  variations  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  non-essential ;  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  individual 
over  the  road  it  took  such  ages  for  the  race  to  construct,  and  to 
bring  her  charges  into  harmony  with  present  external  conditions. 
Excepting  these  variations,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  can 
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only  be  known  through  the  study  of  the  previous  sections,  the 
law  is  valid ;  and  as  such  variations  are  less  numerous  than  the- 
points  of  similarity,  it  becomes  a  powerful  aid  in  assisting  us  to  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  individual's  development.  It 
enables  us  not  only  to  verify  or  correct  doubtful  conclusions 
reached  through  former  sections,  but  yields  in  addition  an  amount 
of  probable  detail  heretofore  unknown.  The  sources  from  whicb 
we  may  obtain  the  knowledge  required  are  outlined  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  table.  The  value  of  the  sub-section  hh  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  individuals  of  such  races  often  present,  at  their  maturity,, 
a  stage  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of  our  own  branch  in 
a  remote  past ;  and  the  study  of  their  present  development  cannot 
fail  to  present  us  with  many  an  example  of  parallelism,  more  or 
less  exact,  with  our  own  early  growth. 

Whoever  has  gone  thus  far  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view  has  not  only  been  acquiring  a  clearer  vision  of  the  growth 
of  mind,  but  has  also  been  enabled,  through  the  material  discov- 
ered, to  obtain  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  structure.  Not  only 
this,  —  but  he  has  found,  and  may  still  find,  especially  in  sub- 
section £,  under  D,  a  wealth  of  information  regarding  the  tise  and 
effect  of  forces  in  the  production  of  variations  in  this  structurey 
which  aside  from  its  vast  importance  to  one  who  would  aim  to 
modify  mind  in  accordance  with  some  high  ideal  of  his  own,  —  is 
of  such  value  to  the  psychologist  who  would  learn  of  the  origin 
of  mind  itself.  There  is  room  and  material  here  for  researches- 
which  shall  bring  us  as  important  discoveries  as  those  of  Professor 
Cope  on  the  effect  of  impacts  and  strains  in  the  origin  of  foot 
structure  in  the  Mammalia^  and  on  the  mechanical  causes  of  the 
origin  of  the  dentition  of  the  Camivora^  Rodentia^  etc.f 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  special,  definite  and  concrete 
sources  of  knowledge  concerning  our  desideratum.  We  may 
now  turn  to  those  sources  which  we  are  obliged  to  class  as  gen- 
eral, indefinite  and  abstract.  We  shall  find  these  arranged  under 
Group  II.  of  our  table. 

In  turning  for  aid  to  these  principles  we  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  in  great  measure  founded  upon  the  knowl- 
edge we  already  possess  of  former  sections,  and  must  appeal  to 
this  knowledge  for  verification.  This  being  the  case,  they  can 
only  be  used  as  guides,  where  the  acttud  lines  of  development  are 

t  See  chapters  on  Mecbanioal  Evolation  in  "  Origin  of  the  Fittest "  and  articles  in 
The  American  NaturdlUt. 
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either  unknown  or  indistinct,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  consid- 
ered as  trustworthy  guides  if  taken  alone.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  in  speaking  of  his  six  principles, 
calls  them  guides  merely  to  enable  us  ^*  to  make  empirical  approa>' 
tfiMrfi{>fW*  toward  a  perfect  scheme";  and  although  we  found  it 
necessary  to  give  the  third  of  these  principles  much  higher  rank, 
the  others  must  remain  where  this  just  estimate  of  their  value 
places  them.  An  examination  of  the  first  principle  regarded  as 
an  independent  guide  in  education,  will  serve  to  make  this  value 
«till  clearer.  We  will  make  three  valid  objections  to  such  a  use 
of  this  principle. 

1st.  This  principle  gives  us  no  idea  concerning  the  brevity  or 
extreme  length  of  our  course  to  a  certain  end,  regarded  as  a 
whole, — or  concerning  the  parts  of  this  course,  simultaneous  or 
successive,  as  compared  with  each  other.  One  may  construct  a 
fourteen  weeks'  course,  a  courae  of  a  few  lessons,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  course  longer  than  life  itself,  in  Physiology,  Lan- 
guage, Mathematics,  etc.,  which  shall  be  strictly  based  on  this 
law.  The  amount  of  simplification  and  consequent  number  of 
steps  required  in  different  parts  of  our  curriculum,  or  the  num- 
ber of  examples  or  amount  of  material  necessary  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  take  these  steps,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge 
•of  the  capabilities  of  the  individual  as  made  known  to  us  through 
previous  sections.  Or,  in  other  words,  as  the  law  of  heredity 
■gives  us  at  one  time  a  demand  for  less  detail,  and  at  another  a 
demand  for  more,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative  fullness  or  absence 
of  detail  required  in  simultaneous  or  successive  parts  of  our 
course  must  depend  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  individual 
mind  in  its  counter  parts,  as  ascertained  through  the  study  of  its 
development. 

•  The  itaOiot  Are  the  writer's. 


It  is  not  always  as  profitable  as  it  is  popular  to  fight  men  of 
straw,  even  in  education. 

Don't  compel  your  pupils  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  on  your 
favorite  study,  to  the  omission  of  all  else. 

Don't  load  up  your  own  memory  or  that  of  your  pupils  with  a 
lot  of  unmeaning  facts.  l.  a.  t. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  STUDIES  IN  GREEK  ART. 

MI89  MAUD  BURNSIDB,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

A  THOUSAND  tongues  speak  to  us  from  Ancient  Greece, 
and   what  is   not  expressed    in    philosophy,   oratory    or 
poetry,  becomes  articulate  in  architecture  or  sculpture. 

The  chief  sources  of  our  study  of  Greek  sculptures  are  found 
in  the  art  galleries  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Munich,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  in  the  cast  collections  of  Boston,  Amherst 
and  Minneapolis,  for  aside  from  the  Cypriote  statues  in  New 
York,  the  United  States  has  no  Greek  sculptures  of  any  value. 
The  cast  collections,  however,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  they 
offer  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  consecutive  development 
of  Greek  art,  and  in  this  respect,  have  an  advantage  oyer  any 
one  European  collection.  Beginning  with  the  European  gallery 
which  is  nearest  home,  the  British  Museum,  we  find  that  it 
contains  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  in  existence,  the  "Elgin 
Marbles,"  which  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  sent  from 
Greece  by  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Minister  in  Turkey.  A  proof 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  real  value  is  found  in  the  indifference 
with  which  they  were  received.  The  British  government  would 
not  pay  the  transportation  expenses,  and  when  they  had  arrived 
in  London,  they  were  left  in  temporary  sheds,  exposed  to  the 
weather  while  the  questions  were  agitated,  "What  are  they^ 
worth?"  and,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  them?"  Finally,  they 
were  incorporated  as  part  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  marbles  consist  of  gable  sculptures,  metope  ornament^ 
and  parts  of  the  frieze  from  the  Cella  wall  of  the  ParthenoYi  at 
Athens.  The  gable  sculptures  are  a  colossal  Theseus  and  Three 
Fates.  Theseus  is  mavellous  for  its  dignity  and  repose;  the^ 
Fates  for  the  drapery  treatment.  The  metope  sculptures  are 
reliefs  from  the  metopes  or  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  and 
represent  contests  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths  — 
(which  merely  meant  a  conflict  between  the  forces  of  civilizatiou 
and  barbarism.)  The  other  frieze  sculptures  were  taken  from 
the  wall  which  surrounds  the  cella  or  inner  sanctuary.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Panathenaic  procession,  which  represented  the  Athen- 
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ians  bearing  the  newly-made  peplos,  which  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  olive  wood  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  Erechtheium.  This 
procession,  in  bas-relief,  is  full  of  vitality  and  remarkable  variety^ 
which  seems  the  more  marvellous  when  we  remember  that  the 
frieze  could  only  be  seen  to  advantage  from  a  very  small  number 
of  standpoints.  Besides  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  British  Museum 
contains  some  reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,at  Halicarnassus* 
The  Louvre  proudly  possesses  the  Venus  of  Milo,  a  work  by 
Alexander  of  Antiocheia,  which  was  found  about  1816.  This 
superb  creation  is  full  of  noble  dignity  and  repose,  and  far  sur- 
passes the  less  majestic  Venus  de  Medici.  The  Diana  of  the 
Louvre  is  one  of  the  finest  works,  to  which  the  name  of  no  sculp- 
tor can  be  attached.  The  statue  was  in  the  palace  of  Versailles 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  Louvre.  The  Fighting  Gladiator  (The 
Boxer)  was  named  at  a  time  when  people  sought  to  attribute 
every  antique  to  a  Roman  origin,  and  consequently  gave  it  a 
Roman  title.  In  reality,  it  would  seem  to  represent  a  foot  soldier 
warding  oflf  the  attack  of  a  cavalry-man.  The  Victory  of  Sam- 
othrace  is  a  superb  creation,  so  fine  in  its  drapery  treatment  I 
Aside  from  these  statues  the  Louvre  contains  a  few  metope 
sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Olympia,  which  represent 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Amazons.  These  Olympian 
sculptures  belong  to  a  period  just  preceding  the  time  of  the  Elgin 
marbles.     The  latter  were  completed  about  440,  B.  C. 

If  we  would  see  the  sculptures  of  the  period  just  prior  to  that 
of  the  Olympian  works,  we  must  go  to  Munich,  where,  in  the 
Glyptothek  are  the  Aegina  marbles,  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  iEgina.  These  figures  were  executed  about  470,  B.  C,  and 
though  they  have  some  traces  of  the  old  archaic  smile,  still  they 
show  skill  in  execution,  anatomical  knowledge,  and  altogether 
far  surpass  the  works  from  Assos,  which  belong  to  the  period  500» 
B.  C.  These  gable  sculptures  show  studied  varieties  of  posture, 
and  adaptability  to  position ;  as,  the  figures  near  the  ends  are 
lying  down  ;  the  warriors  near  the  centre  stand  erect ;  nor  is 
there  any  monotony,  as  one  or  two  heroes  have  fallen  not  far 
from  the  central  figure  Minerva. 

The  Berlin  Museum  contains  sculptures  from  the  frieze  of  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  at  Pergamus,  and  are  works  of  the  Alexandrine 
period ;  therefore  show  a  tendency  toward  the  extravagant  and 
toward  complexity  of  action. 
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The  Uffizi  gallery  contains,  in  the  Tribune,  the  Medici  Venus, 
the  Little  Apollo,  the  Scythian  Slave,  the  Wrestlers,  and  the 
Dancing  Fawn;  —  all  Greek  originals,  but  none  to  which  the 
name  of  a  master  sculptor  can  be  attached.  The  Medici  Venus 
was  found  at  Tivoli,  in  Hadrian's  villa.  It  was  bought  for  the 
Medici  collection  and  sent  to  the  UfiBzi  gallery  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  regard  to  execution,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  statues  ever  unearthed  near  Rome.  The  name  Cleomenes 
is  attached  to  it,  but  this  is  probably  a  forgery.  The  arms  were 
restored  by  Bernini,  who,  though  a  clever  genius,  was  much  too 
affected,  too  sentimental,  and  too  realistic  to  restore  an  ancient 
Greek  statue.  Bernini  curved  the  finger-tips,  and  the  Greeks 
always  avoided  that  affectation.  For  a  long  time  this  marble 
creature  held  sway  in  the  kingdom  of  beauty,  but  her  glory  pales 
in  the  presence  of  the  nobler  Milo  Venus.  Beside  the  Medici 
Venus  stands  the  Apollino  (Little  Apollo),  a  graceful  boy,  an 
effeminate  type  quite  lacking  in  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere. 

The  Dancing  Fawn  shows  a  tendency  toward  muscular  devel- 
opment, and  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Alexandrine  period. 
He  represents  a  simple  creature,  happy  in  his  own  animal 
condition.  The  Wrestlers  is  probably  a  work  of  the  same  period, 
though  here  the  muscles  are  elongated  and  not  so  conspicuous. 
The  Scythian  Slave  (The  Arrotino)  was  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered the  representation  of  a  Roman  barber.  It  is  now  believed 
to  be  the  Scythian  slave  sharpening  his  knife  to  flay  Marsyas ; 
and  is  very  much  like  a  relief  in  the  Borghese  Villa,  which 
represents  the  Scythian  in  this  act. 

The  Niobe  group  of  the  Uffizi  consists  of  fourteen  figures,  of 
which  the  principal  one  is  Niobe  protecting  her  youngest  child. 
The  myth  relates  that  Niobe  openly  boasted  of  her  many  beauti- 
ful children,  and  laughed  at  Latona's  pride  in  her  two,  for  which 
the  immortal  archer  and  his  sister  Diana  shot  down,  with  their 
arrows,  all  the  children  of  Niobe,  and  the  sorrowing  mother  was 
petrified  by  her  cruel  experience.  This  Florentine  group  was 
found  near  the  gate  of  San  Paolo  in  Rome,  about  1583.  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  Medici  purchased  the  statues  for  7,938  francs,  and 
made  them  part  of  his  Roman  villa.  In  1779  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Florence  by  Peter  Leopold.  A  beautiful  torso  in  the 
Vatican,  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  of  the  Niobe  chil- 
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dren  in  the  Uf&zi,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  original  group. 
In  this  the  drapery  is  carved  with  greater  freedom,  the  cutting 
is  deeper,  and  the  work  that  of  a  master  hand.  Some  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Florentine  group  are  finer  than  others.  Possibly  one 
or  two  do  not  belong  to  the  group  at  all.  The  old  man  —  formerly 
known  as  Niobe's  father,  Winckelmann  declared  to  be  the  peda- 
:gogue.  The  statue  of  Niobe  and  the  youngest  child  ranks  high 
among  works  of  art.  It  has  even  been  compared  to  the  Laocoon 
group.  The  following  Greek  epigram  is  said  to  refer  to  the 
original :  — 

<*  To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her,  but  in  vain ; 
The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  again." 

In  the  Naples  museum  we  find  the  Farnese  Bull,  representing 
Dirce^s  punishment.  This,  too,  is  a  work  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  was  sent  to  Naples  from  the  Farnese  Villa  at  Rome. 
Here,  also,  are  the  colossal  Farnese  Hercules,  and  many  pieces 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  the  mosaic  of  the 
Battle  of  Issus. 

In  Rome,  aside  from  the  villa  collections,  there  are  the 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.  In  the  latter  we  see 
the  Dying  Gaul,  an  Alexandrine  work,  as  to  time.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator,  a  name  which  was  probably 
given  it  in  attempting  to  assign  to  it  a  purely  Roman  origin.  It 
is  doubtless  a  copy  from  a  Greek  original  which  represented  the 
death  of  a  Gallic  herald.  The  horn  would  indicate  the  ofiice, 
and  the  bristly  hair  would  bespeak  the  Gallic  origin.  The  Ama- 
zon of  the  Capitol  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Poly- 
cletns.  The  Marble  Faun  is  only  one  of  a  very  popular  type,  of 
which  there  were  in  Rome,  at  one  time,  thirty  copies.  The  Belve- 
dere Apollo  of  the  Vatican  is  also  a  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek  work 
of  the  Alexandrine  or  late  period.  The  Belvedere  Torso,  a  trunk 
of  Hercules^  probably  belongs  to  the  same  time,  judging  by  its 
anatomical  details.  This  work  was  made  a  life  study  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

In  Greece  itself,  there  are  few  remains  outside  of  Athens  and 
Olympia.  The  principal  ruins  in  Athens  are  found  in  the  Cera- 
micos  or  ancient  burying-ground,  which  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Phidias.  These  monuments  all  represent  calm  resignation  rather 
than  violent  grief.     On  the  Acropolis  are  some  of  the  metope  and 
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frieze  sculptures,  while  in  the  museum  are  Dr.  Schliemaim's 
Mycenae  collections.  At  Olympia,  besides  the  metope  reliefs 
from  the  temple  of  Zens,  there  is  the  famous  Hermes  by  Praxi- 
teles, and  the  Victory,  by  Paeonius,  —  the  only  works  to  which 
the  names  of  master-sculptors  can  positively  be  assigned. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rome  was  the- 
only  centre  for  antiques,  and  here  collections  were  generally  ia 
gardens.  All  this  was  before  the  times  of  Winckelmann,  a  humble- 
German  scholar  who  appreciated  the  value  of  Greek  literature  at 
a  time,  before  it  was  popularly  studied  in  Europe.  After  beings 
taught  how  to  appreciate  a  picture  of  Raphael's  and  shown  the 
superiority  of  some  Greek  sculptures  then  in  Pompeii,  Winckel- 
mann wrote  an  essay  on  the  "Imitation  of  Ancient  Greeks/ 
Later  in  Rome,  he  published  his  history  of  art.  Winckelmann  did 
not  begin  by  establishing  principles,  but  sought  rather  to  prove 
wherein  the  old  theories  were  built  upon  a  wrong  basis  and  that 
the  principles  of  Greek  art  were  ideality^  not  realism ;  and  calm* 
ness  and  repose  instead  of  theatrical  attitudes  and  extraordinary 
positions ;  also,  that  the  portrait  sculptures  found  in  Rome  were 
of  necessity  realistic,  therefore  not  Greek.  The  early  Christian 
art  represented  elongated  bodies  and  miserable  physiques,  this^ 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  antagonism  of  Christianity  to  pagan 
studies  and  so  to  pagan  art.  The  renaissance  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Cellini,  Bologna  and  the  others  represent  particular 
situations,  individualities,  and  a  tendency  toward  executional 
details.  All  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  art  of  Greece^ 
which  aimed  to  embody  general  truths  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner.  The  modern  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  Canova  and  Dan* 
necker  copied  Greek  effects  of  repose  and  grace,  but  missed  the 
spirit,  because  they  copied  copies  and  did  not  use  models  from 
nature.  The  renaissance  sculptors,  on  the  other  hand,  copied 
nature,  but  studied  Greek  works  of  a  period  of  decadence,  so 
ancient  sculpture  has  not  yet  been  reproduced  in  its  old  per- 
fection. "In  sculpture,  at  least,"  says  Taine,  "the  Greeks  were 
perfect  masters,  all  since  them  has  been  deviation." 

Greek  art  had  its  chief  stimulus  in  religious  sentiments  and  the 
anthropomorphic  views  of  the  Greeks  had  much  to  do  with  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  since  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
seek  to  find  the  most  beautiful  forms  for  their  gods.  Then 
again,  the  games  and  the  gymnasia  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
statues  of  athletes,  —  those  marbles  of  such  absolute  physical  per- 
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fection.  The  types  of  Greek  statues  were  very  few  in  number. 
This  allowed  room  for  great  originality  in  treatment,  and  th& 
perfection  of  technical  skill.  Each  of  the  types  had  its  general 
meaning;  —  Venus,  meant  love;  Fauns,  animal  life;  Hercules,, 
strength ;  Cupid,  love ;  Amazons,  heroism  ;  Mercury,  gymnastic 
culture ;  Diana,  chastity ;  Apollo,  art ;  Silenus,  fatherly  affection  ;. 
Bacchus,  plenty;  Minerva,  wisdom;  Jupiter  and  Juno,  will- 
power. 

The  Oriental  influence,  brought  to  bear  upon  Greek  art,  is 
evident  in  the  Cypriote  statues  which  show  both  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  tendencies,  blended  with  Phoenician.  The  Mycenae 
remains  would  show  indications  of  a  prehistoric  period  and  ar& 
probably  of  Corian  or  Lycian  origin.  The  Greeks  constantly 
came  in  contact  with  foreigners  in  their  scattered  colonies,  and 
were  quick  to  make  use  of  any  discoveries. 

As  to  the  periods  of  sculpture,  the  time  of  the  great  Phidias 
was  marked  by  severity,  dignity,  grandeur.  In  it  such  gods  as 
Zeus,  Minerva  and  Juno  dominated  in  art.  This  we  must 
remember,  was  the  golden  age  of  Pericles,  or  the  time  immedi- 
ately following  the  Persian  wars.  Power,  dignity  and  grandeur 
mark  the  era,  of  which  Phidias  and  Polycletus  were  the  expo^ 
nents.  The  period  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  which  follows,  is  a 
time  of  effeminacy,  of  growing  luxury.  Venus,  Cupid,  Bacchus 
are  its  favorite  types, — light,  graceful,  lovely,  but  not  strong.  The 
period  of  Lysippus  or  the  Alexandrine  age,  was  the  time  of  the 
spreading  of  Hellenism,  but  not  an  age  of  creative  genius.  The 
works  of  this  time  are  marked  by  technical  perfection,  increasing 
complexity,  and  a  tendency  toward  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance. The  works  of  this  period  have  been  mentioned  in  naming 
the  statues  found  in  the  chief  galleries.  This  was  a  most  pro- 
ductive era,  and  is  the  time  when  most  of  the  works  were  carried 
off  by  the  Romans. 

Greek  sculpture  and  architecture  both  received  their  inspira- 
tion in  religion,  and  so  grew  up  side  by  side.  When  after  the 
Winckelmann  revival,  Greek  histoiy,  poetry  and  sculpture  began 
to  be  studied  and  copied,  so  it  was  with  architecture.  This 
revival  took  place  not  long  before  the  French  revolution,  and  so 
not  far  from  the  American  revolution,  we  find  the  Greek  archi- 
tectural style  of  building  is  characteristic  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  In  America,  we  have  Girard  College,  Rush  Library  in 
Philadelphia ;  many  buildings  in  Washington ;  and  in  London, 
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the  British  Museum ;  in  Paris,  the  Madeleine.  These  buildings, 
however,  are  not  even  perfect  copies  of  Greek  temple  style,  as 
<5urvilinear  perspective  and  many  other  irregularities  of  construc- 
tion had  not  then  been  discovered  or  were  considered  accidental. 
In  truth,  this  style  is  not  well  adapted  to  modern  uses,  conse- 
quently it  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 

The  renaissance  buildings  used  the  classical  features,  such  as 
the  pillar  and  gable,  but  merely  as  ornaments  and  not  as  structural 
necessities. 

In  modern  Athens  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  is  found  on 
the  Acropolis,  which  contains  that  most  magnificent  of  all  Doric 
temples,  the  Parthenon.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  colonnade 
of  columns,  with  a  double  row  at  each  end.  Inside  was  the 
treasury  and  shrine  containing  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Minerva,  by  Phidias.  The  temple  of  the  Winglesa  Victory  is  a 
graceful  little  Ionic  temple,  which  was  in  reality  a  shrine  to 
Minerva.  The  Erechtheium  is  also  Ionic.  It  differs  from  most 
Greek  temples  in  having  two  winged  porticoes.  The  Propylea, 
the  gateway  to  the  Acropolis,  is  a  superb  entrance-way,  built  in 
mixed  Doric  and  Ionic  styles.  The  Choregic  monument  of  Lysi- 
•crates  is  the  best  type  of  a  Corinthian  monument.  It  still  stands 
in  what  was  once  the  street  of  Tripods,  where  it  was  placed  for 
the  Choregus,  Lysicrates. 

Of  the  three  orders  of  architecture  the  Doric  is  the  oldest.  It 
•dates  back  to  the  Dorian  migration.  About  eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  the  fierce  Dorians  descended  from  their  mountain 
homes  on  the  North,  and  either  enslaved  or  drove  out  the  con- 
quered inhabitants.  Soon  after  this  arose  the  famous  Doric  col- 
umns, which  showed  so  many  Egyptian  features.  Both  the 
shafts  themselves  and  the  triglyphs  prove  their  Egyptian  origin. 
The  general  features  of  the  order  were,  massivehess,  simplicity, 
and  unbroken  outline.  The  Ionic  and  Doric  orders  were  used 
<^ontemporaneously,  but  the  Ionic  was  a  later  growth,  having 
arisen  among  those  tribes,  which  were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians, 
and  who  fled  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor.  As  the'Doric  order  is 
•characteristic  of  its  people,  who  were  stern,  simple  and  hardy; 
80  the  Ionic  was  graceful,  and  more  effeminate  like  the  lonians 
themselves.  This  order  was  the  favorite  style  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  when  the  age  was  characterized  by  general  effemi- 
nacy of  taste. 
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The  Corinthian  order  was  really  the  same  thing  as  the  Ionic, 
only  more  highly  ornamented.  The  elaborate  decoration  of  the 
acanthus  leaf  was  used  for  a  capital,  in  place  of  the  simply  coiled 
lotus  leaf.  This  order  was  used  roost  during  Roman  times,  and 
was  well  suited  to  the  luxurious  tastes  of  this  Alexandrine  epoch. 

The  chief  remains  of  buildings  outside  of  Athens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  the  temple  at  Bassae,  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  the  ruins  at  Sunium,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
^gina,  the  remains  at  Corinth,  the  three  Doric  temples  at  Paes- 
tum,  Italy,  one  to  Neptune,  one  to  Ceres,  and  one  that  is  name- 
less. There  are  also  one  or  two  ruins  in  Asia  Minor,  and  some 
at  Selinus  in  Italy.  The  works  at  Selinus  are  particularly  inter* 
eating  for  the  metope  sculptures  which  belong  to  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury B.  C.  One  of  these  reliefs  represents  Perseus  slaying  the 
Medusa ;  another  Hercules  carrying  off  Cercopes.  In  these  the 
figures  are  short  and  thick  set ;  the  curls  are  prim  and  archaic, 
and  the  faces  have  the  rather  silly  archaic  smile.  Here  how- 
ever the  critics  claim  that  ^\the  artist  tried  hard  to  'tell  a  simple 
stoiy  in  a  simple  manner." 

Though  in  general,  Greek  temples  borrowed  features  from  the 
Egyptian  ones,  yet  they  were  very  unlike  in  results.  Greek  tem- 
ples were  simple,  and  usually  unbroken  in  outline,  light  came  from 
above  rather  than  from  windows  in  the  sides.  The  building  had 
very  few  rooms,  only  vestibule,  sanctuary  and  treasury,  while 
Egyptian  buildings  had  many  rooms.  Roofs  of  the  Greek  shrinea 
instead  of  being  made  of  heavy  stones,  were  made  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  terra  cotta  slabs ;  so  we  have  no  remains  and  therefore 
cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  mode  of  lighting.  The  colonnade  of 
a  Greek  temple  was  its  chief  beauty.  It  seemed  to  be  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  building. 

As  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  styles  were  essentially  the  same,. 
in  distinguishing  between  the  orders  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
the  Doric  and  Ionic.  In  general  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Doric  is 
simple,  massive  and  grand;  the  Ionic  light,  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing. The  chief  distinction  lay  in  the  columns.  In  the  former 
there  were  generally  twenty  shallow  flutes,  with  sharp  joints 
between  ;  in  the  latter  there  were  twenty-eight,  with  broad  joints 
between.  This  had  the  effect  of  throwing  deep,  long  shadows 
and  so  apparently  increasing  the  height.  The  Doric  shaft  had  no 
extra  base,  the  Ionic  had  one,  in  order  to  increase  its  height. 
The  columns  of  the  first  class  were  about  five  and  a  half  diam- 
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eters  high,  those  of  the  second  eight  aud  a  half,  and  much  farther 
apart.  The  Doric  abacus  was  thick ;  the  Ionic  very  thin.  In  the 
older  style  we  notice  that  the  shafts  are  surmounted  by  a  double 
line  of  beams,  and  a  sculptured  gable  on  either  end.  The  entab- 
lature of  the  Doric  temple  was  divided  into  three  parts,  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice.  In  the  Ionic  temple  the  cornice  instead 
of  being  plain  was  ornamented  by  three  horizontal  lines,  while 
the  frieze  was  not  divided  into  triglyphs  and  metopes  like  the 
Doric  border. 

There  were  no  perpendicular  and  no  horizontal  lines  in  Greek 
temples.  Columns  leaned  inward  and  toward  the  centre.  The 
:ground  line  had,  in  the  Parthenon,  a  curve  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  All  these  irregularities 
which  are  mentioned  by  Vitrivius  have  since  been  proven  by  the 
measurements  of  Penrose  and  Pennythorpe,  and  they  undoubt- 
-edly  added  their  quota  toward  the  enhancing  beauty  of  these 
structures. 

The  colors  used  on  Greek  buildings  were  reds,  blues,  terra 
oottas  and  golds,  which  ornamented  the  frieze,  metopes  and  cor- 
nices. 

In  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  Greek  architectural  sculp- 
tures, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  were  not  intended  for  as  fine  a 
purpose  as  the  other  statues,  atid  consequently  were  executed 
with  less  exactness,  and  more  for  effect.  As  we  have  very  few 
pieces  of  Greek  sculpture  which  were  not  made  for  architectural 
purposes,  something  even  better  than  anything  we  now  have 
would  be  required  to  demonsti-ate  what  Greek  plastic  art  really 
was  at  its  best. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  contrast  of  the  old  Greek  temples 
oonipared  with  modern  copies ;  which  are  not  adapted  to  present- 
day  uses,  and  which  are  not  even  perfect  copies.  During  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  artists  were  merely  attempting  to  copy 
what  they  thought  to  be  original  Roman  styles.  ^'  In  architec- 
ture," a  modern  writer  says,  ^^  the  Greek  variety  might  have  been 
improved,  the  proportions  never." 

On  the  whole  when  we  compare  the  Greeks  with  other  nations 
and  notice  the  simplicity  and  calmness  of  their  lives,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  its  reflection  in  their  works.  In  their  monu- 
ments there  was  nothing  fantastic  or  realistic,  nothing  theatrical 
or  full  of  evident  effort  but  always  they  seem  to  maintain  ^*  the 
j  ust  balance  between  soul  and  body." 
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(nr  THBSlfi  PABT8.) 
SUPT.  a  B.  GILBERT,  ST.   PAUL,  MINN. 
11. 

AS  I  said  in  my  first  paper,  Pestalozzi  brought  a  great  new- 
principle  into  education  which  was  however  largely 
ikbsorbed  into  the  older  systems  by  reason  of  the  strencfth  which 
Hie  idea  of  formal  discipline  had  acquired.  This  was  rendered 
possible  because  Pestalozzi  while  a  great  educational  reformer, 
bad  practically  no  knowledge  of  psychology  and  was  unable  to 
l)a8e  his  new  ideas  upon  any  philosophy.  As  Doctor  DeGarmo 
lias  pointed  out,  it  was  a  matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
reason  with  him.  Still,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  a  great  reform. 
There  were  in  his  carefully  elaborated  studies  seeds  which  might 
\xj  cultivation  develop  into  a  new  scheme  of  education.  He 
really  started  for  education  the  same  movement  that  Bacon  had 
started  for  philosophy  more  than  a  century  before,  namely,  the 
getting  down  from  abstract  premises  developed  into  an  inter- 
minable chain  of  log^ic  to  the  consideration  of  concrete  facts. 
Pestalozzi  aimed  to  make  the  child  an  original  investigator,  to 
"bring  him  into  touch  with  nature,  but  he  had  not  the  training  or 
the  learning  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  psychology  of 
^ucation.  His  scheme  also  very  easily  lent  itself  as  we  have 
seen  to  the  old  intellectualized  and  intellectualizing  psychology 
of  the  faculties. 

Froebel  who  followed,  brought  into  education  that  which  was 
better  than  all  the  old  psychology,  the  sympathetic  study  of 
•children  and  an  attempt  to  meet  their  evident  needs,  to  give 
tiiem  freedom.  Froebel  established  a  new  institution  for  young 
children  but  did  not  immediately  greatly  modify  existing  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  was  needed  a  philosophy  which  could 
unite  the  scientific  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  with  the  sweet  spirit  of 
Froebel. 

Such  a  philosophy  arose  during  the  latter  days  of  Pestalozzi's 
own  life  and  had  received  considerable  development  before  Froe- 
bel came  into  prominence  but  did  not  become  a  living  force  in 
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education  until  the  present  generation.  It  is  to  John  Frederick 
Herbart  that  we  owe  the  inception  of  the  great  ideas  which  are 
reforming  our  educational  systems.  Herbart,  while  in  some 
respects  not  as  great  a  philosopher  as  Hegel  or  Kant,  yet 
developed  certain  phases  of  philosophy  which  are  more  helpful 
to  education  than  anything  in  the  work  of  these  great  men. 
There  is  not  time  to  give  in  detail  an  account  of  his  psychology 
and  its  development  by  his  followers  into  a  system  of  education,^ 
stilU  it  is  impossible  to  clearly  understand  these  latter-day  move- 
ments without  some  knowledge  of  their  origin.  Herbart  was  a. 
philosopher  rather  than  a  teacher.  His  experience  in  teachings 
children  was  brief  and  consisted  only  in  private  tutoring  in  the 
family  of  a  friend  where,  however,  he  was  allowed  free  exercise 
for  his  somewhat  original  ideas  upon  education.  But,  very  early,, 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  problem  of  national  education 
and  was  convinced  that  the  prevailing  systems  were  in  many 
respects  wrong.  He  read  Pestalozzi's  writings  and  agreed  with 
them  in  the  main,  wrote  a  fuller  exposition  of  ^^  How  Gertrude 
Taught  Her  Children,"  and  later,  wrote  several  educational 
works  outlining  a  quite  complete  system  to  a  certain  extent 
based  upon  Pestalozzi's  ideas.  But  whereas  Pestalozzi's  method 
of  teaching  was  merely  a  method,  Herbart's  ideas  were  really 
revolutionary,  just  as  his  psychology  really  overturned  the  old 
psychology  of  the  faculties.  And  Doctor  Harris  is  right,  if  he  is- 
to  be  consistent,  in  insisting  that  Herbart's  doctrine  of  the  will  is- 
a  radical  departure  from  existing  opinions,  though  I  do  not  think 
he  is  right  in  failing  to  find  in  it  a  basis  for  moral  character  any 
more  than  the  theologian  is  right  in  asserting  that  there  can  be 
no  religion  or  morals  without  systematic  theology.  There  ia 
much  about  Herbart's  doctrine  of  the  ego  which  is  fanciful  no 
doubt  but  as  I  understand  it  the  central  point  is  this  :  There  is 
but  one  soul  for  the  individual.  The  faculties,  so-called,  are  not 
distinct  but  are  merely  varying  forms  of  activity.  The  soul 
products  are  the  resultants  of  various  influences.  The  opponents 
of  Herbart  say  that  he  denies  self  activity  to  the  soul ;  his  frienda 
do  not  admit  this. 

Now  I  will  not  attempt  to  be  metaphysical,  but  will  give  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  real  doctrine  of  Herbart,  laying  aside  all 
reference  to  the  monad  or  the  atom  or  the  real  constitution  of  the 
soul.     The  will  is  not  an  independent  faculty  but  the  result  of 
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activities,  it  is  a  product  of  growth  and  can  be  cultivated.    No 
action  is  without  motive.     To  say  that  the  will  is  an  independent 
force  sitting  aside  by  itself  and  without  regard  to  motives  of 
habit  or  preceding  conditions  of  mind  determining  this  or  that» 
is,  according  to  Herbart,  absurd.   The  action  of  the  will  is  always 
due  to  excess  of  desire  in  some  direction.     While  we  are  in  a 
sense  self-active  and  independent,  yet,  we  always  do  act  in  the 
direction  of  the  strongest  impulse :  what  we  most  desire,  that  we 
do.     If  a  temptation  presents  itself  in  a  current  of  thought  and  I 
put  it  away,  say  to  it  '^get  thee  hence  Satan,  I  will  none  of  thee," 
and  say  on  the  other  hand  to  the  good  thought  *^  come  and  dwell 
with  me,"  this  is  not  merely  because  the  will  is  self  active  and 
independent  but  because  the  motive  to  do  good  appeals  to  me  as 
stronger  than  the  motive  to  do  ill,  or  to  use  Herbart's  term,  ^^  the 
desire  for  good  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  evil."    This  may 
be  due  to  habit  of  thought.     Many  temptations  fail  to  appeal  to 
ns  because  we  have   no  habit  of  thought  which  makes  them 
tempting.    Certain  good  things  it  is  easy  for  all  of  us  to  do 
because  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  them.    Moreover 
action  of  the  will  may  be  due  to  the  presentation  of  motives  from 
without  which  appeal  to  the  desire.     A  boy  may  desire  to  steal 
a  water-melon  but  he  sees  the  owner  looking  which  suggests  a 
train  of  thought  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  his  desire  and 
he  wills  not  to  steal  it.    His  will  was  self-active  and  independent 
but  not  entirely  self-determining.     A  boy  knows  that  his  mother 
needs  his  help.    He  wants  to  go  and  play  ball.    He  has  an  inde- 
pendent will  which  can  choose :  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
will  decide  according  to  the  motive   which  appeals   to  him  as 
strongest.     If  he  loves  his  mother  and  has  cultivated  the  habit 
of  doing  unselfish  deeds,  that  will  appeal  to  him  as  a  stronger 
desire  than  the  other,  but  the  action  of  his  will  is  determined  by 
the  strength  of  his  desire.    Strength  of  desire  is  due  to  habit  and 
to  motives   presented  through  the  senses  or  through  trains  of 
thought.     That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  substance   Herbart's 
doctrine  of  the  will.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  heterodox 
after  all.    In  fact  it  is  quite  similar  to  what  so  orthodox  a  philos- 
opher as  Mark  Hopkins  in   quite   recent  times  has  advocated. 
I  dwell  upon  it  at  this  length  because  its  relation  to  education  is 
important.    It  does  away  with  the  faculty  theory,  showing  that 
the  soul  is  to  be  trained  as  a  unit  for  a  single  definite  purpose 
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and  it  brings  into  education  what  all  the  old  systems  lacked, 
definite  and  unified  moral  training. 

If  the  will  is  not  a  little  deity  elevated  on  a  throne,  unin- 
fluenced by  motives,  arbitrarily  willing  itself  to  heaven  or  hell 
but  is  a  part  of  the  mind,  capable  of  being  trained,  influenced  by 
the  total  mental  condition,  subject  to  habit,  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  trains  of  thought  current  in  the  intellect,  then  the 
will,  the  moral  part  of  us,  is  teachable,  and  even  the  secular 
school  may  be  made  the  chief  means  for  making  the  world  better. 

It  is  also  important  to  education  because  of  its  relation  to  free- 
dom. It  leaves  the  mind  no  longer  subject  to  formal  discipline 
but  largely  training  itself  through  acts  of  the  will  according  to 
motives,  which  makes  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  educator  to 
present  to  the  child  the  subject  matter  of  his  curriculum  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  appeal  to  his  interest  and  hence  furnish  motives 
for  action.  It  no  longer  makes  no  difference  what  the  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum  is,  provided  it  furnishes  the  necessary 
gymnastic.  It  no  longer  becomes  possible  to  place  form  above 
content  because  it  yields  itself  more  readily  to  the  demands  of 
formal  discipline ;  it  is  rather  of  the  greatest  consequence  £hat 
the  world  of  knowledge  be  presented  to  the  child  in  right  rela- 
tion so  that  through  his  habits  of  thought  he  shall  acquire  right 
motives  and  shall  be  led  to  do  right  acts. 

The  psychology  of  Herbart,  while,  as  I  have  said,  in  some 
respects  fanciful,  and  while  in  some  other  respects  widely  dif- 
ferent from  other  psychologies,  has  this  great  distinction,  it 
spiritualizes  education,  frees  it  from  the  thralldom  of  a  low  intel- 
lectuality, brings  it  into  touch  with  civilization  and  makes  the 
nature  of  the  child  as  related  to  that  civilization  its  basis.  Her- 
bart's  discussion  of  education  really  preceded  his  development  of 
psychology.  The  latter  seems  to  have  grown,  to  a  certain  extent, 
out  of  his  study  of  education  and  the  need  which  that  made 
evident  of  a  better  psychology; 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of  Herbart's  pedagogy  are 
moral  training,  apperception  and  interest,  the  two  latter  being 
really  united  into  one  principle.  One  of  his  chief  works  is  "  The 
Moral  Revelation  of  the  World  Through  Instruction."  He 
believed  that  all  school  education  should  have  an  ethical  trend. 
Holding  the  views  which  I  have  stated  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
will,  the  center  of  morality,  can  be  trained  by  the  presentation  of 
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thought  matter  through  instruction.  The  second  great  principle 
is  that  perception  is  nothing  without  apperception,  that  all  learn- 
ing is  apperception,  or,  in  the  term  of  the  old  psychology, 
assimilation.  The  importance  of  this  as  a  gliding  principle  in 
arranging  courses  of  study  may  easily  be  seen.  The  third  is  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  —  that  everything  presented  to  the  child 
should  appeal  to  his  interest,  so  only  will  it  be  apperceived  and 
so  only  will  it  produce  those  currents  of  thought  which  tend 
toward  morality. 

The  Herbartian  pedagogy  then  differs  from  the  old  education 
both  in  aim  and  method.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  discipline  of 
the  faculties  it  goes  further  and  aims  at  the  training  of  the  soul 
to  a  good  life.  The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
instruction  and  government,  and  through  both  the  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  character.  The  especially  new  and  striking 
feature  is  moral  training  through  instruction.  This  grows 
naturally  out  of  the  psychology  of  Herbart.  If  character  is  a 
growth,  if  the  will  is  educable,  if  the  action  of  the  will  depends 
•upon  a  motive  which  comes  through  a  train  of  thought,  then 
education  must  seek  to  cultivate  character,  to  train  the  will  by 
the  presentation  of  such  subject  matter  as  will  arouse  trains  of 
thought  which  will  furnish  to  the  soul  right  motives  and  stimu- 
late right  desires.  Morality  is  not  a  matter  apart  from  life,  it  is 
life.  It  has  to  do  with  all  human  relations.  Evil  thinking  not 
only  leads  to  evil  doing,  it  is  evil  doing.  You  cannot  separate 
the  acts  of  the  soul  and  say  this  is  moral  and  this  unmoral. 
The  soul  is  a  unit  and  its  activities  spring  from  good  motives  or 
bad  motives.  Life  is  one  and  our  characters  are  the  sum  of  all 
our  desires  and  activities. 

If  this  be  true  it  is  also  true,  as  the  Herbartians  say,  that 
morality  is  not  something  to  be  taught  by  itself,  not  something 
to  be  laid  on  as  a  special  course  but  something  to  be  implied  and 
inculcated  through  every  portion  of  the  school  curriculum  which 
furnishes  the  circle  of  thought;  by  every  association  of  the  school 
life.  Hence,  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  that  is,  of  such 
trains  of  thought  as  shall  lead  to  ideals  and  encourage  a  right 
disposition  in  the  soul,  is  the  prime  aim  of  education  and  must 
determine  both  the  subject  matter  of  the  curricula  and  the 
method  of  presentation. 

Herbart  divides  moral  ideas  into  five  classes,  which  I  will 
fiimply  mention : 
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First.  The  idea  of  inner  freedom  which  arises  from  the  inner 
relation  between  our  acts  and  our  insight  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong;  so  that  when  one  has  deliberately  acted  in  accordance: 
with  his  own  belief  as  to  what  is  right  he  is  internally  and  sub* 
jectively  free. 

Second.     The  idea  of  efficiency  of  the  will. 

Third.  The  idea  of  good  will  which  is  the  opposite  of  ill  will 
and  is  the  key  to  such  virtues  as  kindness,  benevolence,  charity. 

Fourth.     The  idea  of  justice. 

Fifth.     The  idea  of  equity. 

It  is  Herbart's  theory  that  these  ideas  can  be  implanted  through 
instruction,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  moral  order  of  the  world  can  be 
revealed  to  the  child  through  instruction.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  child  be  made  acquainted  with  moral  laws,  his  instruction 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  supply  motives,  arouse  desire,, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  action  of  the  will.  If  this  end  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  instruction  it  is  evident  that  instruction 
must  become  quite  different  from  its  past.  Certainly  the  ordi* 
nary  instruction  of  the  school  room  does  not  stimulate  the  will  to 
altruistic  endeavor.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
lecture,  the  extreme  tendency  of  formal  discipline  to  intellectual- 
ity has  been  a  positive  injury  to  the  moral  nature,  and  further, 
the  child  driven  to  his  task  and  pursuing  it  without  interest  or 
desire,  while  he  may  gain  some  strength  of  will,  will  not  gain 
efficiency  of  will  or  good  will ;  and  here  comes  in  the  doctrine  of 
interest  as  applied  both  to  choice  of  subject  matter  and  method 
of  presentation. 

Interest  depends  upon  apperception,  the  word  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  recent  educational  discussions.  Now 
what  is  apperception  ?  It  is  that  mental  process  by  which  a  new 
idea  coming  into  the  mind  through  sense  perception  or  some 
mediate  form  of  mental  activity,  as  memory,  finds  its  place  and 
worth  in  the  soul's  stock  of  ideas.  It  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  assimilation,  but  has  not  been  applied  as  fully  as  by 
Herbart  and  his  followers.  Nothing  is  learned  that  is  not  apper- 
ceived.  The  completeness  of  the  apperception  determines  the 
completeness  of  our  possession  of  the  new  idea.  In  apperception 
we  not  only  know  the  thing  apperceived  itself  as  a  distinct  entity, 
we  know  it  in  its  relations.  It  becomes  a  unit  in  the  unity  of 
consciousness.     What  we  apperceive  depends  upon  our  mental 
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•content.  We  can  apperceive  only  those  things  which  have  some 
sort  of  relation  to  this  content.  You  cannot  teach  the  highest 
morality  to  a  savage,  it  would  be  incomprehensible  to  him.  You 
cannot  talk  Greek  philosophy  or  even  Herbartian  to  a  lot  of 
fishermen.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  it  is" with  wealth:  the  more 
jrou  have  the  surer  it  is  to  accumulate.  The  child  apperceives 
vastly  less  than  the  cultivated  adult.  To  the  mind  not  attuned 
to  higher  harmonies  Niagara  is  merely  a  great  water-power. 
Money  spent  for  works  of  art  and  libraries  is  wasted.  At  a  place 
like  the  World's  Fair  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  see  what  each 
-different  visitor  apperceived.  The  lady  who  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Art  Building  asked  a  friend  of  mine  what  building  that  was 
•could  not  be  said  to  apperceive  art  ideas. 

Apperception  then  is  the  psychological  key  to  interest  and 
attention.  No  one  can  be  interested  in  what  he  does  not  apper- 
<seive.  If  you  know  nothing  of  science  you  cannot  sit  down  and 
read  a  technical  treatise  on  goniometry  with  interest,  while  it 
might  be  absorbing  to  one  who  apperceived  it.  If  instruction  is 
to  result  in  a  higher  morality  it  must  naturally  include  only  that 
which  can  be  apperceived  and  which  interests  the  child,  because 
only  through  interest  can  motives  and  desires  be  presented  which 
will  create  ideals  and  end  in  moral  activities.  Why  is  it  that 
many  a  boy  trained  up  in  the  strictest  way  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, taught  the  catechism,  able  to  repeat  scripture,  has  gone  to  the 
bad  ?  Simply  because  his  moral  and  religious  instruction  did  not 
interest  him.  That  is,  it  did  not  arouse  through  apperception 
such  ti-ains  of  thought  as  could  produce  ideals  and  prompt  him  to 
follow  them.  Our  will  inevitably  obeys  the  strongest  motive. 
If  religious  and  moral  instruction  have  been  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  the  child's  interest  is  not  stimulated,  that  immorality 
seems  to  his  childish  mind  more  attractive  than  morality,  when 
he  becomes  free  from  parental  restraint  he  is  likely  to  go  the  way 
of  his  interest.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  if  morality 
has  been  treated  as  a  thing  apart  and  not  a  homogeneous  product 
of  all  that  passes  through  the  mind. 

Herbart  has  much  to  say  of  a  many-sided  interest  as  the  safe- 
jfuard  of  the  soul,  as  the  preventive  of  narrowness,  one-sidedness, 
bigotry,  and  the  control  of  evil  motives.  This  many-sided  interest 
is  to  be  given  the  child  by  his  instruction,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  must  be  selected  for  this  purpose  rather  than  for  the  ends 
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of  formal  discipline.  As  President  DeGarrao  has  well  put  it,, 
"not  discipline  and  knowledge,  but  discipline  through  knowl- 
edge" must  be  our  motto.  Those  subjects  must  be  selected,  . 
first,  which  appeal  to  the  child  through  apperception,  those  which 
interest  him,  so  that  he  gives  voluntary  attention  to  their  acquisi- 
tion. This  is  simply  preliminary.  Further,  those  subjects  must 
be  selected  which  will  give  him  this  manynaided  interest,  that  is, 
will  put  him  into  touch  with  his  immediate  material  and  social 
environment  and  also  with  that  wider  environment  extending 
into  both  time  and  space,  the  environment  of  man  made  clear 
through  literature,  history  and  geography.  This  many-sided 
interest  must  be  of  such  a  sort  as  to  supply  him  with  desires  and 
motives  and  stimulate  him  to  altruistic  activities. 

The  second  element  in  the  education  of  the  child  for  moral 
ends  is  government.  Government  is  for  two  purposes.  Securing- 
obedience  to  law  and  consequently  proper  conditions  for  study 
and  meditation  is  one,  but  the  inferior  end  of  government.  The 
other  and  great  end  is  the  creating  in  the  child  the  idea  of  social 
relation  and  obligation,  the  sense  that  he  belongs  to  humanity 
for  its  good  can  be  stimulated  by  the  relations  and  activities  of 
the  school  room  and  Herbart's  doctrine,  which  none  of  us  will 
dispute,  is  that  love  should  be  the  controlling  element  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils  and. 
among  the  pupils  themselves.  With  this  spirit,  government  is 
made  to  supplement  instruction  in  acquainting  the  child  with  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  and  create  in  him  that  form  of  will,, 
which,  not  arbitrarily,  but  as  the  result  of  motives  stimulated  by 
the  entire  train  of  thought  and  the  whole  environment  of  life, 
shall  act  for  the  good  of  others. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  Herbart's  pedagogy  is  revolutionary  in 
that  it  supplies  schools  with  both  a  new  motive  and  a  new 
method.  The  motive  is  moral  training.  Herbart  claimed  that 
through  instruction  the  child  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  and  given  ideals  which  will  lead  him 
to  do  right.  Morality  is  conduct  and  rests  upon  the  action  of 
the  will.  According  to  Herbart  the  will  is  not  altogether  self- 
determining  ;  it  is  rather  the  product  of  forces  and  grows  as  the 
rest  of  the  being  grows  and  is  hence  educable.  All  acts  of  the 
will  are  determined  by  motive  which  is  itself  created  by  desire 
and  desire  grows  out  of  thought  process.     Hence,  moral  educa- 
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tion,  which  is  the  aim  of  Herbart's  pedagogy,  is  possible,  because 
the  teacher  can  to  a  degree  determine  the  child's  thought  con- 
tent, hence,  his  desires,  his  motives,  his  ideals  and  his  will. 

The  new  method  of  the  Herbartians  is  education  through 
interest,  in  opposition  to  education  by  .formal  discipline  which 
disregarded  the  child's  interest.  The  Herbartians  make  interest 
the  focus  and  determining  point  both  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  method  of  presentation.  This  interest 
depends  upon  apperception,  which  is  the  giving  its  proper  place 
and  value  to  all  new  ideas  and  their  absorption  with  the  old  into 
the  unit  of  the  soul's  content.  This  interest  must  be  many- 
sided,  must  bring  the  child  into  sympathetic  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions with  his  environment  both  immediate  and  remote  in  time 
and  space,  and  by  creating  through  interest  desires,  and  through 
desires  motives  and  ideals,  lead  to  wise  and  beneficent  action  of 
the  will. 

This  instruction  which  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  government  of 
the  school,  which  determines  his  actual  living  while  in  the  school, 
his  relations  to  his  teacher  and  fellow  pupils,  and  thus  acquaints 
him  with  society  and  the  social  idea,  accustoms  him  to  consider 
himself  a  member  of  the  social  organism  and  to  subject  his  per- 
sonal wishes  to  the  good  of  the  many. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  attempt  to  show  more  in  detail  how 
these  principles  are  carried  out  by  the  various  schools  of  Herbart 
and  what  in  my  judgment  can  be  done  in  our  own  American 
schools  along  this  line. 


Don't  get  so  absorbed  in  teaching  the  ancient  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  that  home  geography  and  body  culture  have  no  atten- 
tion at  your  hands. 

Keep  the  balance  even  if  possible,  but  if  either  side  outweighs 
the  other  let  it  be  the  practical. 

See  if  the  statute  of  limitations  ought  not  to  operate  actively 
on  some  of  your  ways  and  means. 

Equip  your  pupils  for  life  instead  of  for  examination. 

L.  A.  G. 
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SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  IN  CANADA. 

RAT  GRE£NE  HULING,  So.D. 

IN  Canada,  the  leading  educational  issue  at  present  is  the 
Manitoba  school  question.  In  that  province  the  majority 
has  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  public  schools, 
instead  of  dividing  the  school  funds  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  other  provinces.  To  certain 
of  the  minority,  this  action  seems  a  violation  of  the  act  by  which 
Manitoba  became  a  province.  Hence,  an  appeal  has  been  taken 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment, however,  neither  the  conservatives,  who  are  in  power,  nor 
the  liberals,  who  are  in  opposition,  are  quite  ready  with  a  remedy 
for  the  delicate  situation.  Accordingly  the  whole  matter  has 
been  postponed  for  some  six  months,  during  which  period,  doubt- 
less, some  compromise  or  adjustment  will  be  devised.  On  the 
main  issue  Americans  will  naturally  have  sympathy  with  the 
Manitoban  majority.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pub- 
lic school  in  Canada  is  not  yet  anywhere  a  free  public  school.  It 
is  supported  from  three  sources,  —  school  taxes,  provincial  grants 
and  tuition  fees.  The  proportion  in  which  its  support  comes 
from  each  of  these  cannot  here  be  fully  stated ;  but  certain  fig- 
ures can  be  given  relative  to  the  firet  two  items.  These  figures 
rest  on  data  collected  for  the  year  1893,  and  are  prepared  by  the 
Dominion  statistician,  Mr.  George  Johnson. 

He  finds  that  in  Ontario,  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  public  education  is  paid  directly  by  the  people 
through  school  taxes,  and  only  seven  per  cent,  by  grants  from 
the  provincial  exchequer.  In  Quebec,  the  proportion  is  eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  by  the  people  to  thirteen  per  cent,  by  the  prov- 
ince. In  Nova  Scotia,  the  people  pay  seventy-six  per  cent,  and 
the  province  twenty-four  per  cent.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  pro- 
portion is  sixty  per  cent,  by  the  people  and  forty  per  cent,  by  the 
province.  The  citizens  of  Manitoba  pay  directly  in  school  taxes 
twenty-one  per  cent,  only  of  the  cost  of  their  public  schools,  while 
the  provincial  government  contributes  the  remaining  seventy-nine 
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per  cent.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  proportion  is  very  much 
the  same,  namely,  twenty-three  per  cent,  by  the  people  and  sev- 
enty-eteven  per  cent,  by  provincial  grant.  The  source  of  the 
proviDcial  revenue,  thus  drawn  upon  so  largely  in  some  of  the 
provinces,  is  corporation  taxes,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and 
licenses  of  various  kinds.  In  Ontario,  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  provincial  revenue  goes  to  the  schools ;  in  Quebec,  four 
per  cent. ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  in  New 
Brunswick,  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  in  Manitoba,  seventeen  per 
cent.,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  fifty-four  per  cent.  —  more 
than  half  of  the  total  yearly  income  of  the  province. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  expenditure  per 
capita  for  education  in  Canada.  The  figures  given  seem,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  the  amount  paid  as  tuition  fees  by  the  parents. 
Manitoba  is  seen  to  expend  proportionately  more  upon  public 
schools  than  any  other  province  in  the  Dominion.  And  when 
comparison  is  made  with  the  data  for  1888,  the  case  is  even  bet- 
ter for  the  young  province.  In  Ontario,  expenditure  on  public 
schools  has  remained  stationary  at  $1.87  per  head  of  population. 
In  Quebec  it  has  increased  from  eighty-one  cents  to  eighty-seven 
cents.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  has  fallen  from  91.51  to  $1.45.  In 
New  Brunswick  it  has  risen  from  $1.26  to  $1.31.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  it  has  changed  from  $1.36  to  $1.40.  But  in  Mani- 
toba it  has  gone  from  $1.57  in  1888  (then  the  highest  figure  of 
any  province  except  Ontario),  to  $2.02  in  1893,  which  is  much 
above  the  rate  in  any  sister  province.  British  Columbia  made 
also  a  large  increase,  from  $1.40  to  $1.87 ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  as  yet  no  public  assessment  for  education 
in  the  Pacific  province. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  movement  for  public 
schools  in  Manitoba  is  accompanied  by  a  genuine  willingness  to 
give  those  schools  a  generous  support.  This  fact  will  tend  to 
increase  the  sympathy  which  Americans  feel  for  the  Manitoba 
•  government  in  its  present  attitude.  May  it  not  be  well  for  our 
Canadian  brethren  to  consider,  now  that  the  question  of  public 
education  is  up  for  discussion,  whether  the  Manitoba  plan  should 
not  be  broadened  so  as  to  make  the  schools  free  as  well  as  public, 
and  then  extended  throughout  the  Dominion  ? 
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EARS  AND  ETES  IN  SPELLING. 

SUPT.  WM.  D.  PARKINSON,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

IN  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  light  upon  the  vexed  question* 
of  written,  versus  oral,  spelling,  inquiries  were  sent  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  leading  institutions  for  the  blind,  for  the 
deaf,  and  for  both.     It  would  seem  that  by  eliminating  now  one 
sense,  now  the  other,  we  should  discover  which  is  the  more  ser- 
viceable in  spelling.     But  it  requires  a  degree  of  intelligence  to 
ask  intelligent  questions,  and  doubtless  it  was  due  to  some  lack 
in  this  particular  that  the  questions  failed  to  elicit  a  response 
from  many  of  those  from  whom  light  was  sought.     Replies  were 
received  from  but  twelve  institutions,  seven  for  the  deaf,  two  for 
the  blind,  three  for  the  deaf  and  blind.     Plainly,  any  conclusions 
based  upon  so  few  data  would  be  of  little   value,  but  as  they 
afford  comfort  to  either  side  of  the  controversy  I  think  they  may- 
be of  interest  given  entire.     The  letters  indicate  the  institutions^ 
the  same  letter  standing  always  for  the  same  school  throughout*. 
A  to  6  are  schools  for  the  deaf,  H  to  K  those  for  the  deaf  and 
blind,  M  and  N  those  for  the  blind. 

Question  1.  Is  there  any  especial  difficulty  in  teaching  the 
deaf  to  spell  ? 

Answers.  A,  No.  B,  No.  C,  No ;  It  is  a  strong  point  with 
them.  D,  On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  a  rule  easily  good  spellers. 
E,  None.  F,  No.  G,  There  is.  To  the  hearing  spelling  is  merely 
the  written  expression  of  a  spoken  word.  To  the  deaf  it  is  the 
word  itself.  He  has  consequently  to  learn  separately  and  arbi- 
trarily every  uncompounded  word,  while  the  hearing  person  has 
to  learn  the  less  difficult  combinations  which  approximately 
represent  sounds. 

H,  Yes.  Trouble  seems  to  be  that  they  consider  each  word 
simply  as  a  collection  of  letters  which  may  be  arranged  according 
to  rule  or  not  (able  may  be  spelled  albe  orabel,  etc). 

J,  No.  K,  The  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  difficulty,  if  they  spell 
at  all,  for  the  reason  that  a  word  with  them  is  simply  a  collection 
of  symbols,  and  if  the  letters  are  not  arranged  in  a  certain  order 
they  do  not  convey  an  idea.     They  sometimes  forget  the  oombi- 
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nation  but  it  is  almost  always  a  transposition  of  letters,  like 
"turly/'for  "truly." 

M,  No.     N,  No. 

Question  2.  Is  there  any  especial  difficulty  in  teaching  th& 
blind  to  spell  ? 

Answers.  F,  No.  G,  No.  The  hearing-blind  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  seeing-hearing  as  far  as  spelling  is  concerned^  the  sight 
being  merely  replaced  by  touch.  H,  Yes.  J,  Yes.  K,  There  i» 
yery  great  and  especial.  This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  sight  to  help  out  their  memory. 
Everyone  knows  how  helpful  the  eye  is  in  correcting  his  spell- 
ing, and  how  often  the  doubtful  word  is  written  "  just  to  see  how 
it  looks." 

M,  The  blind  usually  learn  to  spell  orally  quite  as  readily  a» 
pupils  with  sight.  In  written  work  they  do  not  generally  spell 
well,  and  seem  to  apply  their  oral  spelling  with  difficulty.  N^ 
Yes. 

Question  3.  If  you  have  had  experience  with  both,  with  which 
do  you  find  the  greater  difficulty  in  this  respect  ? 

Answers.  D,  The  blind,  perhaps,  a  little.  F,  The  blind.  H» 
The  deaf.  J,  The  blind.  K,  The  blind  are  very  bad  spellers* 
The  only  way  in  which  we  have  overcome  the  difficulty  is  by 
constant  use  of  typewriter,  which  gives  valuable  practice. 

M,  The  blind  spell  orally  as  well,  but  not  in  writing.  N,  The 
blind. 

Question  4.  Are  these  differences  between  the  normal,  the 
deaf,  and  the  blind,  due  directly  to  the  difference  in  the  senses 
employed,  or  do  other  causes  enter  in  ? 

Answers.  B,  No  difference.  C,  I  think  that  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  deaf  is  chiefly  due  to  constant  practice  with  both  the 
manual  alphabet  and  writing.  D,  The  deaf  have  no  trouble 
growing  out  of  the  unphonetic  spelling  of  many  English  words. 
F,  Other  causes.  G,  They  are.  H,  To  a  considerable  extent, 
yes.  But  (especially  in  case  of  the  deaf)  other  causes  enter  in. 
J,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  senses  employed.  K,  Due  to  difference 
in  faculties  employed.  As  a  rule,  the  deaf  spell  better  than 
either  the  blind  or  the  normal,  although  they  do  not  understand 
language  as  well.  The  normal  spell  better  than  the  blind  because 
they  have  the  advantage  of  sight  to  aid  the  memory.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  distracted  by  the  tendency  to  phonetic  spellings 
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which  the  deaf  are  free  from.  The  blind,  who  are  the  worst 
spellers,  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  memory.  M,  I  have 
ascribed  the  difficulty  to  lack  of  practice  in  reading  and  in  writ- 
ing. On  account  of  the  comparatively  slow  methods  of  reading 
and  writing  necessitated  by  their  infirmity  they  do  far  less  of  both 
than  do  pupils  with  sight.  The  general  introduction  of  the  type- 
writer, necessitating  and  permitting  more  and  more  rapid  writ- 
ing, has  to  some  extent  improved  written  spelling.  N,  To  the 
senses. 

Question  5.  In  the  case  of  deaf  pupils  are  the  best  results 
obtained  by  appealing  wholly  to  the  sense  of  form,  or  by  associat- 
ing spelling  with  vocalization  ? 

Answers.  A,  By  associating  spelling  with  vocalization.  B,  To 
the  sense  of  form.  I  do  not  think  that  vocalization  necessarily 
enters  into  the  matter  of  correct  spelling  at  all.  C,  I  do  not  think 
that  vocalization  among  the  deaf  helps  them  to  spell.  Those  who 
never  speak  are  excellent  spellers,  most  of  them.  Muscular 
memory  is  one  element  in  the  good  spelling  of  the  deaf.  D,  I  do 
not  think  that  association  with  vocalization  gives  any  advantage. 
E,  Have  never  taught  without  oral  work.  F,  With  the  sense  of 
form.  G,  No  benefit  is  derived  from  associating  spelling  with 
vocalization.  H,  By  appealing  to  the  sense  of  form.  J,  By  asso- 
ciating spelling  with  vocalization.  K,  The  deaf  depend  wholly 
upon  the  sense  of  form. 

Question  6.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  is  spelling  best  taught 
by  associating  letters  with  sound  through  the  ear,  or  with  form 
through  the  muscular  sense? 

Answers.  F,  Through  the  ear.  G,  With  sounds  through  the 
€ar.  H,  By  a  combination,  using  both  ear  and  fingers.  J,  With 
form  through  the  muscular  sense.  K,  That  depends  very  much 
upon  the  individual.  Some  get  their  spelling  through  hearing, 
others  through  touch.  M,  We  put  matter  for  spelling  into  the 
hands  of  our  pupils  in  all  cases  and  I  am  not  able  to  answer  with 
any  certainty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  pupils  in  preparing 
spelling  study  much  together,  one  reading  and  the  others  listen- 
ing, so  that  undoubtedly  in  very  many  cases  lessons  are  learned 
-entirely  by  sound.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  those  who 
read  with  least  facility,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  poorer  readers 
are  usually,  but  not  always,  the  poorer  spellers.  This  latter  fact, 
however,  may  be  due  to  a  mental  condition  which  affects  both, 
reading  and  spelling.     N,  Through  both. 
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Question  7.     If  both,  which  receives  the  greater  emphasis  ? 

Answers.  F,  The  ear.  G,  The  former.  J,  With  form  through 
the  muscular  sense.  K,  Taking  the  opinion  of  the  blind  them- 
selves in  this  school,  the  preponderence  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
acquiring  spelling  through  the  touch.  M,  We  do  not  lay  direct 
stress  upon  sound.  In  many  cases  lessons  are  dictated  to  be 
taken  down  by  the  pupils  in  the  absence  of  spelling  books  of  the 
desired  grade  or  character.  When  proper  books  are  available, 
lessons  are  not  dictated  before  they  are  learned,  although  they 
are  usually  discussed  with  reference  to  signification  and  use* 
Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  spelling,  sound  does 
play  a  larger  part  than  touch  with  the  majority  of  blind  pupils. 
This  is,  however,  not  based  upon  sufficiently  careful  tests  to  give 
the  opinion  definite  value.     N,  The  latter. 

The  preponderence  of  evidence,  then,  is  that  there  is  no 
especial  difficulty  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  spell  (9  to  2)  ;  that 
there  is  such  difficulty  in  teaching  the  blind  (5  to  2) ;  that  the 
differences  between  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  normal,  is  not  how- 
CTer  due  wholly  to  the  differences  in  senses  employed  (6  to  4) ; 
that  in  case  of  the  deaf,  the  sense  of  form  furnishes  the  basis  of 
spelling  memory  (6  to  3)  ;  that  in  case  of  the  blind,  the  sense  of 
form  alone  or  supplemented  by  that  of  sound,  furnishes  a  better 
basis  than  the  sense  of  sound  alone  ;  but  the  last  point  ia  not  so 
decisively  settled  as  the  others,  being  determined  by  three  posit- 
ive answers,  as  against  three  less  positive  ones. 

Although  I  do  not  attempt  to  draw  conclusions,  I  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  points  which  present  themselves.  Most  of  the 
replies  to  Question  1  seem  to  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching^ 
and  turn  upon  the  degree  of  success  attained.  G,  however, 
seems  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  effort  required  of  the  pupil 
in  learning.  The  two  factors  do  not  always  vary  directly.  Some 
interesting  features  will  be  brought  out  by  putting  together  all 
the  replies  coming  from  one  source.  For  instance,  J  teaches  the 
deaf  by  associating  spelling  with  vocalization,  thus  apparently 
supplying  the  missing  sense  of  sound ;  but  with  the  blind,  who 
possess  that  sense,  he  discards  it  and  appeals  to  the  sense  of  form 
which  would  seem  to  be  equally  available  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 
Probably  the  inconsistency  is  only  superficial  and  would  not  have 
appeared  had  their  replies  been  more  full.  H  is  the  only  one 
who  finds  greater  difficulty  with  the  deaf  than  with  the  blind. 
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Were  the  difference  a  positive  one,  we  might  find  it  more  than  a 
-coincidence  that  he  is  also  almost  the  only  one  who  teaches  the 
blind  by  a  combination  of  the  sound  and  the  form  methods.  But 
unfortunately,  he  is  also  the  only  one  to  call  both  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  bad  spellers.  The  fact  that  the  typewriter  is  found  an 
important  agent  in  teaching  the  blind  to  spell,  taken  together 
with  the  other  experience  given,  seems  to  compel  the  belief  that 
spelling  is  less  a  matter  of  form  than  many  have  supposed.  That 
it  is  directly  dependent  upon  memory  is  clear,  but  whether  it  is 
memory  of  form,  of  sound,  of  muscular  action  (as  C  suggests), 
or  of  a  concept  produced  by  all  three  senses,  is  the  real  question. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  image  is  before  the  mind 
of  the  blind  pupil  as  he  works  the  typewriter,  or  of  the  deaf  pupil 
as  he  uses  the  manual  alphabet. 

There  are  in  these  replies  some  allusions  to  the  tendency  to 
phonetic  spelling  as  a  hindrance  to  good  spelling  among  those 
who  hear.  This  serves  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  a  system  of 
43pelling  which  compels  us  to  work  against  a  tendency  natural  to 
those  in  full  possession  of  their  senses.  If,  as  seems  to  the  writer, 
the  spelling  memory  is  acquired  by  grafting  upon  the  product  of 
the  sense  of  form  those  of  the  sense  of  sound  and  of  the  sense  of 
muscular  extension,  as  perception  of  the  third  dimension  is 
acquired  by  grafting  the  muscular  sense  upon  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  process  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  making  the  association  between  the  two  phenomena, 
form  and  sound,  as  close  and  invariable  as  possible. 

Every  variation  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  symbol 
burdens  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the  man  with  an  additional 
image.  That  they  are  not  conscious  of  effort  does  not  prove  that 
virtue  is  not  gone  out  of  them,  which  might  have  been  saved  for 
useful  labor.  Spelling  is  not  the  most  important  of  subjects,  but 
like  the  children's  diseases,  it  occupies  as  large  a  portion  of 
human  life  as  many  more  serious  subjects,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  man  who  reduces  measles,  whooping  cough,  mumps 
and  spelling,  will  not  be  as  great  a  benefactor  as  the  one  who 
contends  with  diphtheria  and  grammar. 
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THE  SAN  SISTO  MADONNA. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

Tbey  say  in  the  heavenly  mansions 
That  Beauty  will  show  us  her  best, 
Her  rarest  Madonnas  and  Cherubs, 
And  angels  we've  dreamed  of  as  blest. 

And  while  they  are  telling  the  story, 
I  wonder  if  she  will  forget 
To  come  for  our  lovely  Madonna, 
The  one  that  her  Raphael  set 

On  the  clouds  to  await  her  fair  coming. 
With  cherubs  to  open  the  way, 
And  saints  that  eternally  worship 
The  light  of  the  heavenly  day. 

If  this  be  thy  mission,  San  Sisto, 
O  queen  of  the  art  of  this  world. 
May  I  in  that  heavenly  mansion 
Again  see  thy  beauty  unfurled ! 
DRBaDEM,  August,  1894. 


AN  AMERICAN  KING. 

U.  C.  KIRK,  PHELPS,  N.  T. 

He  uttered  words  heard  round  the  world, 

His  thought  will  span  the  arc  of  time, 

His  life,  so  humble  yet  sublime. 
In  robes  of  regal  worth  impearled. 
The  flag  of  simple  truth  unfurled 

To  lead  the  few  of  every  clime  ; 
And  from  the  height,  scaled  rime  by  rime. 
Against  all  wrong,  his  strength  he  hurled. 
Exalting  age  and  race  as  well. 

His  field  was  nature  more  than  art. 
The  earth,  not  ^^  the  proud  world,"  he  won ; 
But  ages  will  his  conquests  swell. 

Till  bears  each  sympathetic  heart 
The  royal  name  of  Emerson. 
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EDITORIAL. 

"TXTE  regret  that  press  of  work  has  thus  far  prevented  Dr.  Harris 
VV       from  fumishiDg  an  article  to  Education.     But  we  feel  sure  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

AFTER  two  struggles  for  liberty,  —  one  in  our  own  behalf  and  the 
other  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race,  it  is  natural  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgent  forces  in  the  present  struggle  in  our  neighboring  island  of 
Cuba.  There  is  the  added  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  ''  under  dog  in  the  fight."  And  when  we  know  the  big 
dog^  and  have  many  times  had  occasion  to  note  his  ugly  and  buUying^ 
disposition,  there  is  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  get  a  club  and 
take  a  hand  in  the  fight.  We  are  restrained  in  the  present  instance  by 
treaty  obligations,  and  the  Washington  government  is  making  earnest 
efforts  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Nevertheless  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion  is  being  more  and  more  strongly  felt.  Petitions 
are  being  circulated  and  largely  signed  to  secure  such  action  of  Con- 
gress as  will  make  this  public  opinion  more  tangible.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  autonomy  of  Cuba  peacefully  and 
permanently  secured. 

THAT  brilliant  and  eccentric  literary  exile  from  Oxford  University 
to  Canada,  with  an  annex  at  Cornell,  has  lately  taken  occasion 
to  inform  the  country  that  in  the  common  school  in  the  United  States 
<^  the  one  moral  and  social  duty  inculcated  is  that  of  rising  in  life.'^ 
As  the  latest  survey  of  the  Christian  world  has  convinced  our  learned 
critic  that  revealed  religion  has  been  demonstrated  a  hoax,  and  the 
thing  npw  to  do  is  to  follow  the  earthly  gropings  of  Prof.  Huxley  in 
search  of  a  new  foundation  for  religious  faith,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
better  thing  can  be  taught  young  America  than  the  duty  and  method  of 
honorably  ''rising  in  the  world."  If  the  Professor  means  that  the 
American  common  school  represents  no  higher  moral  ideal  than  the 
materialistic  scramble  to  rise  in  life  at  all  hazards,  he  betrays  that  most 
deplorable  form  of  ignorance  so  often  witnessed  in  that  large  class  of 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  men  in  every  walk  in  life  of  whom  it  may  be 
repeated  what  was  said  of  a  distinguished  senator  in  Congress;  —  ''He 
can  see  a  crack  in  a  barn  door  and  describe  it  more  accurately  than  any 
man  in  the  United  States ;  but,  somehow,  he  always  fails  to  see  the 
barn." 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT  of  Harvard,  seems  to  as  unduly  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  superior  boy  under  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  tells  us,  with  somewhat  wearisome  iteration,  that  Ihe  busi- 
ness of  the  school  is  to  develop  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  and,  by 
inference,  that  one  youth,  endowed  with  special  genius,  is  of  more 
importance  than  a  school-house  full  of  the  common  sort.  In  this  he 
seems  to  fall  into  a  delusion,  not  uncommon  to  the  great  educator,  that 
the  school,  if  not  the  whole,  is  certainly  the  most  important  agency  of 
education.  But,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  everything  tends  to 
stimulate  individuality  to  the  extreme  of  eccentricity,  we  hold  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  people*s  common  school  is  that  it  holds 
fast  to  the  wise  conservatism  of  grounding  young  America  in  the  few 
elements  of  knowledge  and  character  and  habits  of  thought  common  to 
all  men,  leaving  the  development  of  the  differences  and  superiorities  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  life  outside.  While  the  one  office  of  the 
University  is  to  train  the  special  aptitudes  of  the  student  before  his 
entrance  into  active  life,  all  experience  demonstrates  that  the  superior 
minds  of  every  age  and  land  fail  oftener  than  otherwise  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  common  level  of  life  and  of  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon people  amid  whom  they  live.  The  biography  of  the  upper  strata 
of  mankind  would  not  have  been  such  a  melancholy  wreck  of  wasted 
powers,  fruitless  activities  and  mistakes,  follies  and  sins  that  have 
imperilled  the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions,  could  each  of  these  great 
creatures  have  enjoyed,  during  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  most 
wholesome  mental  and  moral  training  on  earth,  as  now  found  in  its  best 
estate  in  good  American  common  schools. 

ANOTHER  of  the  ready  writers  of  Manhattan,  Mr.  Bok,  informs 
the  country  that  a  great  social  peril  impends  from  the  fact  that 
the  young  women  of  the  present  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  mothers 
and  fail  to  confide  in  and  take  advice  of  mamma,  as  in  the  good  old 
times.  Just  when  those  special  good  old  times  existed  we  are  not 
informed.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  half  a  century 
i^o,  used  to  denounce  and  ridicule  the  awful  reticence  and  lack  of 
nnderstanding  and  sympathy  for  the  young  folk  in  the  Puritan  house- 
hold of  New  England.  Certainly,  the  present  mothers  of  respectable 
families  in  the  Middle  and  Western  states  of  our  Union,  as  a  class,  are 
not  only  better  educated,  but  in  every  way  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  aspirations  and  laudable  efforts  of  their  daughters,  than  their 
great-grandmothers,  who  wore  out  their  lives  in  the  terrible  toils  of 
settling  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  new  West  of 
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seventy- five  yeara  ago.  We  have  not  learned  of  any  alarming  decline 
in  the  ample  capacity  and  perennial  disposition  of  the  Southern  young 
woman  to  talk  with  mamma  or  grand-mamma ;  to  say  nothing  of  her 
unrivalled  accomplishments  at  both  giving  and  receiving  advice  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  sterner  sex.  Probably  there 
are  young  women,  possibly  more  of  them  as  the  country  grows  older, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  new-made  wealth  and  foolish  parental 
indulgence  are  out  of  gear  with  everything  save  the  mad  chase  for 
pleasure  at  their  own  sweet  will.  But  here,  again,  Mr.  Bok  falls  into 
the  chronic  mistake  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  of  judging 
10,000,000  of  American  young  women  by  the  female  environment  that 
usually  constitutes  the  social  circle  of  the  popular  semi-Bohemian 
literary  oracle  of  the  metropolis  of  journalism. 

THE  holding  of  a  great  exposition  (probably  second  only  to  that 
which  marked  the  centennial  anniversary  of  our  country,)  in  the 
region  that  suffered  most  from  the  late  civil  war,  is  a  happy  event 
which  will  be  productive  of  great  good  to  all  classes.  The  Atlanta 
Cotton  States  Exposition  will  have  great  educative  value.  It  will  dis- 
tinctly advance  the  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
colored  and  the  white  race.  It  will  hasten,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  could,  the  disintegration  of  class  prejudice  and  race  distinction. 
It  will  at  once  emphasize  the  need  of  a  thorough  industrial  education  of 
the  negro  and  illustrate  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  in  training  him  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  object-lessons 
afforded  in  the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  his  work  and  the  notice 
given  by  the  press  of  the  world  to  the  symptoms  of  his  progress  should 
be  stimulative  in  the  extreme  to  his  ambition.  The  coming  together 
and  the  conference  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  work  of  his  uplifting 
should  bring  forth  fruits  in  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  instruction 
of  a  practical  sort.  We  think  that  the  great  value  of  this  exposition 
will  lie  along  these  lines  rather  than  in  the  attainment  of  any  mere 
material  ends.  It  will  historically  tsik^  its  place  as  marking  one  of  the 
most  important  stages  in  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  slave  into  a  free  and 
respected  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Indicative  of  the  justness  of  this  estimate  is  the  already  widely 
praised  sentiment  of  the  oration  by  Pres.  Booker  T.  Washington  of 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fair.  Among  many  noble  senti- 
ments uttered  were  these  words : 

*<  Our  greatest  danger  is,  that  in  the  great  leap  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  us  are  to  live  by  the 
productions  of  our  hands,  and  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  shall  pros- 
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per  ID  proportion  as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  common  labor,  and 
pat  brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations  of  life ;  shall  prosper 
in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  draw  the  line  between  the  superficial  and 
the  substantial,  the  ornamental  gewgaws  of  life  and  the  useful.  No 
one  can  prosper  until  he  learns  that  there  is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling 
a  field  as  in  writing  a  poem.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  life  we  must  begin 
and  not  at  the  top." 

Mr.  Washington  is  perhaps  the  ablest  living  educator  and  orator 
belonging  to  the  colored  race,  and  in  his  own  person  forever  sets  at 
rest  the  old  lie  that  the  negro  is  incapable  of  the  highest  culture  and 
civilization. 


MISSED  A  CROWN. 

an  interesting  chapter  op  south  carolina  histort. 

Mcdonald  furman,  ramsat,  s.  c. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  has  had  one  prominent  man  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  *^He  missed  a  crown."  An  account  of  him  and  his 
family  forms  a  chapter  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  historic  Pal- 
metto state. 

The  Middletons  are  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  but  also 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Carolina  families.  An  account  of  them  and 
their  estates  reads  almost  like  the  history  of  some  noble  family  of 
England.  Before  the  English  had  been  permanently  settled  in  the 
colony  a  dozen  years,  we  find  Edward  Middleton  a  member  of  the 
council  under  the  Lords  Proprietors.  He  was  bom  in  England  and 
inherited  a  large  property.  His  son,  Arthur  Middleton,  headed  the 
Revolution  which  threw  off  the  rule  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  and 
placed  the  province  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  English  crown. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  province.  Henry  Middleton,  son 
of  Arthur,  was  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Middletons  was  Arthur,  who  was  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  (just 
mentioned),  and  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  in  1743.  He  received 
his  education  in  England.  In  1779  he  took  the  field  in  defense  of 
Charleston,  and  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  was 
afterwards  exchanged.  At  one  time  during  the  Revolution  he  declined 
the  governorship  of  his  state.  He  died  in  1787.  His  home,  the 
Middleton  Place  (which  was  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina)  has 
been  destroyed,  but  the  following  '^pen  picture"  of  the  grounds,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  wiU  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  a  fine  place  it  must 
have  been :  — 
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^*  The  old  gates  with  their  massive  pillars  stand  intact,  but  of  the 
homestead  itself  only  the  chimneys  and  parts  of  the  walls  remain.  A% 
Middleton  Place,  an  Englishman  would  feel  at  home  even  to-day* 
Many  of  the  old  terraces  and  hedges  remain  as  they  were  a  century 
ago,  and  the  ample  grounds  which  are  tolerably  well  kept,  have  a 
decidedly  English  air.  This  place  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Middle- 
ton  family." 

During  the  present  century  this  family  has  furnished  one  governor  to 
South  Carolina ;  that  was  Henry  Middleton,  son  of  the  *' signer";  he 
filled  the  office  1810-12,  after  which  he  served  in  Congi*ess,  and  was 
also,  for  several  years,  minister  to  Russia.  When  a  young  man,  he 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  Europe,  and  for  some  time  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  in  France.     His  death  occurred  in  1846. 

Governor  Middleton  and  the  late  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  were  both 
membera  of  the  Union  party  during  the  stirring  times  of  Nullification, 
and  Governor  Perry,  in  his  delightful  '*  Reminiscences"  (which  can 
well  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  many  others  besides  South 
Carolinians) ,  has  given  us  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Governor  Middleton, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.     Among  other  things  he  says : 

'^Governor  Middleton  told  me  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  almost  every  distinguished  man  in  Europe.  He  saw  Bonaparte  in 
every  station  which  he  had  filled,  from  that  of  General  of  the  Interior 
to  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him  whilst  he  was  General  of  the  Interior,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting his  family.  A)  one  period  of  their  acquaintance  he  received 
encouragement  to  address  his  step-daughter.  ^  Little  did  I  then  think, ^ 
said  Governor  Middleton,  *  that  she  would  ever  be  a  queen.'" 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Governor  Middleton  missed  a  crown? 
Who  can  doubt  that,  had  he  married  Napoleon's  step-daughter,  he 
would  afterwai'ds  have  been  made  king  of  some  European  country  by 
the  great  warrior,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  wise  and 
just  ruler.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  as  governor  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  he  was  probably  far  happier  than  he  would  have  been  as  king^ 
of  some  European  country. 


Crystallize  the  truths  you  present  to  your  class,  rather  than 
hold  them  in  solution. 
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DISCUSSING  THE  REPORT. 

A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  Commissioner  Harris  presented  the  salient  features  of  the 
report  dealing  with  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  and  with 
educational  values.  As  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  report  itself, 
they  will  not  be  repeated  here.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Prof. 
Lf.  Thompson  of  Jersey  City,  who  expressed  his  delight  at  finding  the 
Committee's  presentation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  drawing  as  a  school 
study.  A  succeeding  speaker  however,  declared  that  while  the  Com- 
mittee properly  advocates  the  indirect  aesthetic  training  that  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  in  the  school-room  the  masterpieces  6f  art  and  by 
the  tasteful  decoration  of  the  school-room,  it  does  not  favor  the  direct 
teaching  of  aesthetics  as  such  to  the  immature  pupils  of  the  grammar 
schools.  While  a  scholar  should  be  led  to  draw  beautiful  forms  in  his 
drawing  lessons  and  to  feel  their  beauty,  the  expression  of  that 
appreciation  should  be  left  to  a  later  stage.  He  believed  that  the  time 
spent  in  telling  him  that  the  drawing  was  beautiful  because  it  had  unity 
and  symmeti-y,  etc.,  was  so  much  valuable  time  taken  from  the  pupil's 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  beautiful  form,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  his 
own  observation  of  the  form. 

Principal  Hess  of  New  York,  dissented  from  the  Committee  that 
Latin  should  be  the  language  studied  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  *'*'  He  that  has  never  studied  another  language  knows  not  his 
own."  But  in  schools  where  the  scholars  hear  another  language  at 
home,  insti-uction  in  that  language  would  be  preferable  to  the  study  of 
language  because  of  the  scholar's  better  acquaintance  with  the  living 
tongue.  German  gives  as  thorough  practice  in  inflection,  in  literaiy 
and  in  grammatical  training  as  the  Latin,  with  the  added  value  that 
comes  from  its  being  allied  to  the  Saxon,  the  mother  of  English  gram- 
mar. 

Another  speaker  advocated  the  study  of  History  in  a  more  logical 
way  than  that  recommended  by  the  Committee.  He  thought  that  chil- 
dren should  learn  first  the  development  of  the  race  from  tlie  hunting 
and  patriarchal  and  agricultural  stages  as  admirably  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  our  Indians  down  to  the  complex  development  of  modem  Ameri- 
can civilization.  He  explained  how  this  was  done,  even  with  very 
young  pupils. 
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Greneral  Ketchum  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  spoke  in  a 
way  that  pleased  all  his  hearers.  He  said  that  we  need  the  enthusi- 
astic mathematician,  the  scientist  and  the  advocate  of  literary  training 
in  constructing  a  course  of  study  for  common  schools.  All  should  be 
allowed  '^  to  have  their  say,"  and  the  favorite  study  of  each  should  not 
be  presented  to  our  pupils,  but  no  one  allowed  to  preponderate.  The 
true  teacher  would  encourage  the  individual  pupil  in  his  studies  and 
take  account  of  any  special  aptitude  he  might  have  for  any  particular 
branch  without  neglecting  any  one  feature  of  an  all-round  training. 
The  proper  correlation  of  all  school  branches  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Committee's  report. 

Doctor  Briggs  of  Brooklyn,  presented  a  layman's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  valued  the  report  for  advocating  proper  methods,  but  he 
valued  it  more  highly  for  bringing  out  so  plainly  the  need  for  the  best 
men  in  our  schools.  Men  who  should  be  leaders  of  thought  and  givers 
of  inspiration.  He  quoted  Garfield's  definition  of  the  best  college  as  a 
*'  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  the  pupil  at  the  other."  Doc- 
tor Briggs  feared  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  methods.  We  want 
men.  His  old  teacher  of  literature  used  a  very  bad  method,  yet, 
because  he  was  a  man  with  a  genuine  love  for  literature  himself,  he 
inspired  his  pupils  with  a  similar  enthusiastic  love  for  literature  and  its> 
training.     He  would  alter  the  quotation  to 

**  111  fares  the  School  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  Methods  accumulate  and  Men  decay.** 

Commissioner  Hunt  thought  that  the  discussion  had  thus  far  been  on 
unessential  details  of  the  report  and  had  not  brought  out  its  broad, 
philosophic  spirit.  The  subjects  had  beeu  taken  up  in  the  report  in  a 
thoroughly  logical  way.  First,  Language,  which  gives  the  power  to  the 
child  to  express  his  thought  and  makes  thought  possible ;  next.  History, 
which  is  accumulated  race  experience ;  and  then  Mathematics,  which  is 
necessary  to  train  his  reason.  Mathematics  for  the  common  schools 
meant  arithmetic.  This  subject  is  a  sort  of  fetich,  receiving  undue 
proportion  of  the  time.  Nine  years  are  spent  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
when  five  years  would  be  ample  to  complete  the  subject  if  the  essential 
portions  only  were  taught,  leaving  the  '*  conundrums"  to  be  taken  up 
properly  with  algebra.  The  seventh  and  eighth  years  would  be  given 
to  geometry  and  algebra. 

A  Brooklyn  principal,  who  had  taught  in  New  York  schools,  did  not 
think  that  any  of  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  was  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary portions  of  arithmetic,  or  that  any  true  advance  would  be  made  by 
cutting  short  the  arithmetic  and  giving  a  smattering  of  algebra  and 
geometry.     Another  principal  agreed. 
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President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia,  then  refused  to  discuss  the  report 
of  Commissioner  Harris,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  elementary  schools. 

Another  speaker  said  the  i*eport  held  up  a  high  ideal,  though  none 
the  less  practical  for  that  reason.  It  demanded  better  trained  teach- 
ers. Its  great  value  was  in  showing  the  need  for  the  widest  cultura 
and  broadest  training  of  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools.  The 
teacher  that  had  a  love  for  science  and  enthusiasm  for  literature,  for 
aesthetics  or  for  mathematics,  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  inspiring  his 
pupils  with  a  desire  for  a  liberal  training  and  for  higher  education. 
But  would  the  Normal  schools  produce  the  teachers  needed?  Every 
teacher  in  the  common  schools  should  have  a  college  education  to  make 
him  carry  out  the  plan  of  proper  correlation  proposed  in  this  report. 
Our  present  corps  of  teachers  in  New  York  numbers  in  its  ranks,  men 
who  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  their  training  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Its  courae  presents  that  variety  of  study  in  each 
branch  of  human  thought,  language,  literature,  history,  science  and 
mathematics,  and  aesthetics,  that  fits  its  graduates  for  the  presentation 
of  the  course  of  study  in  our  grammar  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  Correlation  advanced  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  How  else 
could  they  be  properly  prepared  to  do  their  work  when  the  highest 
grade  had  fourteen  different  subjects  in  its  course  of  study.  Would 
the  course  of  study  at  a  Normal  school  do  it,  including  as  it  does  so  much 
waste  of  time  in  the  study  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  etc,  which  might 
more  profitably  be  left  to  the  time  when  the  teacher  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  time  was  too  short  for  the  general  train- 
ing, the  mind  of  the  normal  student  too  immature  to  properly  grasp 
those  subjects,  and  besides,  in  a  proper  course  the  methods  used  in 
presenting  the  different  subjects  were  the  best  practical  lessons  in 
pedagogy.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  the  teacher  liberally  educated 
and  with  his  thoughts  actively  roused  by  his  training,  he  would  be  able 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  his  class-room.  Nor  is  coitc- 
lation  a  new  thing.  Every  good  teacher  sees  that  his  scholars  punctu- 
ate and  spell  coiTectly  the  questions  given  out  in  arithmetic.  He  has 
them  draw  maps  of  the  campaigns  studied  in  history,  how  the  physical 
contour  of  the  state  affects  its  development.  He  has  coiTclated  these 
subjects.  He  has  made  each  lesson  a  lesson  in  expression  of  thought, 
whether  by  language,  by  writing,  or  by  his  drawing.  The  great  value 
of  the  report  would  be  in  destroying  the  false  notion  of  the  grade 
teacher  that  her  grade  was  a  separate  part  of  the  scholar's  life  education 
and  would  teach  her  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  pupil*s  educa- 
tion. H.   G.   8. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

BELGIUM. 

The  new  school  law  for  Belgium  (its  principal  innovation  upon 
existing  conditions  was  noted  in  the  last  number  of  Education),  has 
passed  both  houses  and  received  the  king's  sanction,  consequently  it 
will  control  the  conduct  of  schools  for  the  coming  year.  The  clause 
that  has  provoked  the  most  feeling  is  that  making  religion  an  obligatory 
subject  and  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy.  It  is  pre- 
sumably directed  against  the  153  schools  (out  of  a  total  of  5,778)  that 
have  not  made  provision  for  religion  as  an  optional  subject  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  188:1.  These  secular  schools  are  located  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  other  cities  having  large  Liberal  constituencies. 
Earnest  appeals  are  made  to  citizens  interested  in  preserving  these 
schools  from  clerical  domination  to  assist  in  such  demonstrations  as 
shall  arouse  a  powerful  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  odious  measure. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  a  show  of  respect  for  private  con- 
science in  the  clause  of  the  new  law,  exempting  the  children  whose 
parents  so  request  from  attendance  upon  the  religious  instruction,  but, 
as  forcibly  expressed  by  the  London  Jonnial  of  Education,  *'  with  the 
Almost  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Belgium  priesthood  such  a  clause 
must  prove  a  dead  letter." 

FRANCE. 

The  movement  for  political  decentralization  which  has  developed 
great  vigor  in  France,  has  important  bearings  upon  education.  The 
two  chief  evils  that  attend  upon  the  exercise  of  centralized  power, 
namely,  excess  of  irresponsible  officials  and  local  apathy,  are  abund- 
antly manifest  in  the  country.  To  quote  from  the  address  of  the 
newly- formed  **  Decentralization  League,'*  "France  is  on  the  eve  of 
succumbing  to  a  fatal  disease,  — anemia  in  the  provinces,  and  hyper- 
trophy at  Paris."  Among  the  most  active  members  of  the  league  are 
two  former  ministers  of  public  institutions ;  M.  Ren6  Goblet  and  M. 
L^on  Bourgeois,  both  of  whom  favored  all  measures  looking  to  an 
increase  of  local  responsibility  in  respect  to  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions. Although  an  immense  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  league,  the  most  ardent  of  its  snpportei-s  do  not  look  for  any 
immediate  realization  of  their  purposes.     All  they  can  hope  for  at 
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present  is  the  redaction  of  the  vast  army  of  office-holders,  and  a  slight 
increase  of  the  authority  of  local  elective  bodies.  In  proportion  aa 
these  changes  are  eflFected  primary  schools  will  become  more  and  more 
the  care  of  the  communes  or  of  the  larger  cantonal  districts. 

A    second   movement   which  is   attracting   much   attention   is   that 
emanating  from  the  government  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
schools  for  adults.     The  serious  purpose  of  the  government  in  this 
respect  was  indicated  by  a  ministerial   order   issued   in   March   last, 
deputing  M.  Petit,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  public  lyc^es,  to  make  «n 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon  adult  instruction 
and  to  report  in  full  to  the  Minister  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
The  report  just  published  in  the  official  bulletin  is  voluminous  and  cov- 
ers fally  all  questions  of  methods,  programs,  instructors,   apparatus, 
resources,  etc.,  that  must  be  settled  before  courses  of  instruction  are 
actually  organized.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  new  effort 
made  by  the  government  in  its  contest  with  ignorance.     Adult  schools 
or  classes  were  included  in  the  scheme  of  popular  education  as  orig- 
inally formulated  by  the   Republic,  but  with  compulsory  attendance 
upon  elementary  schools  enforced,  the  need  of  such  courses  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  diminished  and  the  number  of  adult  pupils  rapidly 
declined.     But  while  these  courses  are  no  longer  required  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  gross   illiteracy,    other  evils   have   aiisen   which   it  is 
believed  may  be  successfully  resisted  through  such  an  instrumentality. 
A  lai^e  proportion  of  children  reach  the  obligatory  standard  at  a  very 
early  age  and  arrive  at  maturity  with  vague  and  confused  remnants  of 
their  early  attainments,  in  many  cases  the  little  knowledge  secured 
simply  serves  to  sharpen  the  criminal  propensities.     Added  to  these  evils 
is  the  increasing  revolutionary  spirit.     The  clericals  claim  that  these 
conditions  are  the  outcome  of  a  purely  secular  education.     ^^  You  have 
detached  the  people  from  the  church  "  is  their  cry,  and  its  effect  is  seen 
in  a  reaction  toward  church  schools.     The  republican   leaders,  who 
have  regarded  popular  instruction  as  the  chief  means  of  perpetuating 
their  system,  respond  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  its 
applications,  and  chiefly  in  this  that  it  frees  the  young  from  all  whole- 
some restraints  at  too  early  an  age.     In  this  connection  is  to  be  found 
the  cause  of  the  revived  interest  in  adult  instruction.     The  government 
is  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  some  form  of 
guidance  and  control  through  the  years  of  adolescence.     As  an  index 
of  the  importance  which  the  subject  has  assumed,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  *' Havre  Society  for  instruction  by  objects,"  celebrated  its  fifteenth 
anniversary  in  May  last  by  calling  a  congress  of  all  societies  for  pro- 
moling  popular  instruction  to  discuss  this  very  subject.     The  congress 
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convened  in  Aiigast,  and  was  attended  not  ODly  by  representatives    of 
the  French  societies,  but  by  many  delegates  from  foreign  countries. 
Its  deliberations  are  not  yet  published,   but  doubtless  they  will  have 
great  effect  upon  the  practical  measures  to  be  adopted.     While    the 
future  policy  of  the  government  in  respect  to  public  courses  for  adults 
is  not  fully  formulated,  it  is  evident  that  the  instruction  provided  inrill 
pertain  to  subjects  beyond  the  elements  and  that  every  means  will    be 
employed  to  make  it  interesting  and  of  practical  utility  to  the  students^i. 
Meanwhile  private  societies  throughout  the  country  are  redoubling  their 
efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

PKISSIA. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  V  Enseignement  publishes  an  account  oT 
recent  bequests  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  derived :  In  the  last  eight  years  the  University  has 
received  nine  legacies  of  the  total  value  of  about  $450,000,  Intended 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  students  or  young  savants  who  could  not  pursue 
their  studies  without  aid.  The  largest  single  bequest  is  that  of 
$191,700,  by  the  Countess  Louise  Bose.  The  interest  of  the  sum  is  to 
be  divided  annually  between  a  medical  student  without  fortune,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  study,  and 
an  annual  prize  the  destination  of  which  is  not  speclGed. 

ENGLAND. 

English  educational  journals  are  commenting  with  more  or  less  satis- 
faction on  the  first  appearance  in  Parliament  of  members  representing 
the  interests  of  elementary  education  from  the  professional  standpoint. 
After  repeated  failure  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  has 
succeeded  in  getting  two  members  into  the  House.  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Foxall,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  has  fallen,  are  both  men  of  force 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  educational  wants  of  the  country* 
The  former  has  begun  his  legislative  career  as  the  advocate  of  a  pension 
scheme  for  teachers,  and  the  latter  as  the  friend  of  the  child  laborer, 
who  now  groans  beneath  the  double  burden  of  toil  and  compulsory 
education. 

The  growing  importance  of  social  problems  is  illustrated  in  the  pub- 
lication of  two  notable  government  reports.  One  of  these,  i.  e.^ 
''Criminal  Statistics,"  forms  the  beginning  of  a  series  and  marks  the 
first  attempt  in  Pingland  to  separate  this  subject  from  civil  statistics  in 
general.  This  report  affords  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  idea 
that  the  period  of  adolescence  is  emphatically  that  in  which  resti'aints 
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are  necessary.  The  statistics  here  tabulated  show  conclusively  that  for 
the  ages  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  the  proportion  of  criminals  is  much 
higher  than  for  any  other  period.  The  only  satisfaction  that  the  report 
is  able  to  draw  from  this  prevalence  of  juvenile  crime  is  that  the  penal 
system  of  England  is  possibly  efficacious  in  reforming  the  criminal. 

The  second  report,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  issued  by 
the  labor  department.  It  deals  wholly  with  the  employment  of  women 
and  girls,  and  is  very  complete  as  regards  the  number  and  distribution 
of  the  working  women  of  England  and  the  wages  they  receive.  Addi- 
tional value  is  given  to  the  report  by  discussions  of  the  bearing  of  the 
data  on  the  competition  of  men  and  women,  and  the  relative  increase 
of  women  in  specific  industries.  The  report  is  an  interesting  evidence 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  employing  women  to  examine  into- 
the  social  conditions  of  their  sex.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Collet,  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  investigators  in  the  social  field. 

The  local  activity  in  respect  to  provision  for  technical  instruction 
fostered  by  the  law  of  1890,  which  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  county  councils  for  that  purpose,  continues  to  be  a 
marked  feature  of  current  reports.  The  opinion  is  general  that  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  work  from  the  public  purse  (above  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars  annually)  should  be  in  part  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  women,  and  so  far  only  eighteen  councils  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  give  equal  educational  advantages  to  both  sexes. 

A.  T.  s. 


TUB  LITTLE  GENTLEMAN  IN  VELVET 

A  teacher's  information  story. 

AVERY  odd  little  gentleman  you  will  think  him,  when  I  tell  you 
that  his  black  velvet  suit  fits  him  as  well  as  your  skin  fits  you,, 
and  that  he  doesn't  any  more  think  of  taking  it  off  all  through  the 
week,  day  and  night,  than  you  do  of  taking  off  your  skin. 

His  eyes  are  very  small,  and  as  for  his  ears,  you  can't  see  them  at 
aU.  Yet  he  can  hear  better  than  you  or  I,  for  all  that,  for  he  has  very 
good  ears  inside  of  his  head. 

He  lives  much  of  the  time  under  ground,  and  digs  there  as  busily  aa 
a  farmer,  though  he  has  no  spade,  or  hands  to  hold  one,  for  that  mat- 
ter. By  this  time  you  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  four  legs 
instead  of  two;  and  if  you  haveu't  guessed  it  already,  I  will  tell  you 
that  by  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet,  I  mean  a  tiny  creature  something 
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like  a  mouse,  called  a  mole,  that  lives  in  the  fields.  I  once  saw  one  in 
an  autumn  walk.  He  was  going  along  by  the  roadside  minding  Ills 
-own  affairs  so  well  that  he  didn't  seem  to  know  I  was  there,  thougti  X 
was  close  to  him. 

Perhaps  yon  have  seen  the  little  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  mole  thro^vrs 
•up  as  he  works  his  way  underground  in  search  of  the  worms  wliicli 
are  his  food.  His  home  is  a  wonderful  place.  He  digs  a  hole  for  his 
house,  and  makes  paths  all  around  it,  with  little  cross- paths  connecting 
them,  and  other  roads  leading  away  from  the  house  in  all  directions, 
all  under  ground.     So  it  wouldn't  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  catch  him. 

I  said  his  house  was  under  ground,  but  it  shows  as  a  little  hill,  lie 
has  to  throw  out  so  much  earth  to  make  it.  Just  think  what  strong 
paws  he  must  have  to  dig  so  well !  Inside  a  large  mole-hill  you  will 
sometimes  find  a  nest  with  baby  moles  and  their  mamma ;  not  quite  so 
Biry  as  a  bird's  nest,  but  very  cozy  and  comfortable. 

See  if  you  can  think  of  ways  in  which  the  mole  troubles  the  farmer, 
and  also  ways  in  which  the  mole  is  useful.  You  can  hardly  believe  it, 
but  long  ago  when  an  English  king  was  hunting,  his  horse  stumbled  at 
one  of  these  little  mole-hills,  and  thi*ew  his  rider.  That  was  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  for  a  mole  to  do.  C. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodfite  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publlehers  of  Bducatiom  wUl  aend,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

In  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's  Riverside  Literature  Series  we  have  Haw- 
thorne's Twice  Told  Tales,  as  number  82.  It  is  a  quadruple  number  and  is 
'printed  in  clear,  large  type  and  handy  form  at  fifty  cents  a  copy.  Also,  Doctor 
Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same 
price. 

Whatever  one's  views  on  the  complicated  subject  of  the  national  finances  no 
one  should  fail  to  read  Coin's  Financial  School.  It  has  made  a  sensation 
throughout  the  United  States  and  reached  a  phenomenal  sale.  It  presents  all  the 
best  arguments  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  with  a  clearness  and  persuasive- 
ness that  is  captivating,  and  the  sharp  points  and  keen  hits  at  those  of  the  opposite 
persuasion  are  most  entertaining.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  telling  and 
help  to  impress  the  argument  and  to  fix  the  facts  cited  upon  the  memory.  We 
admire  the  author's  cleverness  and  we  advise  all  to  read  this  book  ;  those  who  are 
opposed  to  its  doctrines  that  they  may  know  the  strength  of  the  positions  which 
they  have  to  assail.  But  with  all  its  brightness  and  keen,  racy,  litei*ary  finish  we 
lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  that  the  author  is  an  adept  at  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason  rather  than  at  making  clear  the  essential  truth  of  his  subject 
Published  by  Coin  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  26c. 
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PsTCHOLOGT  IK  EDUCATION,  by  Ruiic  N.  Roark,  of  Kentacky  State  College,  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  the  science  of  education. 
Intended  primarily  for  teachers,  it  is  adapted  as  well  for  the  uses  of  all  whose 
boaineflB  it  is  to  educate  the  human  mind  and  influence  its  growth.  Parents  and 
all  other  mature  persons  who  deal  with  youth  in  any  responsible  relation  will  find 
this  work  most  suggestive  and  profitable.  The  American  Book  Co.  :  New  York. 
$1.00. 

From  the  American  Book  Company^s  presses  we  have  also  a  fine  text-book  on 

Patkiotic  CiTizBifSHXP,  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  LL.  D.,  ex-United  States  Com- 

miaaioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    The  object  of  the  book  is  to  stimulate  patriotism  and 

promote  good  citizenship.    The  plan  followed  strikes  us  as  a  particularly  happy 

one.     Questions  are  asked,  — such  as,  What  is  Patriotism?    Why  do  we  love  our 

BAttTe    land?     What  is  the  office  of  the  flag?  etc.    These  questions  are  then 

answered  by  quotations  from    patriotic  speeches  and  writings  of  distinguished 

statesmen  and  authors,  from  George  Washington  to  the  present  time.     The  finest 

sentiments  of  our  noblest  thinkers  are  thus  brought  together  in  a  single  volume  and 

the  result  is  a  work  that  will  be  alike  useful  to  the  rising  generation  and  deeply 

interesting  to  those  now  on  the  stage  of  action.     Price,  in  attractive  cloth  binding, . 

>1.00. 

SoHTA  KovALEvsKY  :  Her  recollections  of  childhood,  translated  from  the 
Hassiaa  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood ;  with  a  biography  by  Anna  Carlotta  Leffler, 
Onehese  of  Cajanello,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley  ;  and  a . 
biographical  note  by  Lily  Wolffsohn.  This  is  the  authorized  American  edition  of 
a  work  which  has  excited  great  interest  in  Europe.  It  is  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Sophia  Koval^vsky,  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm, anthor  of  a  work  to  which  the  Institute  of  France  gave  a  high  prize,  and 
whose  works  are  quoted  as  authoritative  among  mathematicians.  Her  life  is  an 
extremely  interesting  study  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
women  in  lines  of  activity  but  recently  opened  to  the  sex.  She  fell  in  love  with  a 
RosBian  who  asked  her  to  leave  science  and  her  honors  and  come  to  him  to  be 
*'only  his  wife.^^  She  refused.  He  left  her  and  she  died  in  1891,  of  a  broken 
heart.     New  York  :  The  Century  Company  ;  1896. 

We  acknowledge  a  convenient  Geometry  Tablet  for  Written  Exercises, 
prepared  by  Beman  and  Smith,  and  published  by  Ginn  &Co.,  Boston. 

In  the  series  of  Longmans^  English  Classics,  Washington  Irving's  Tales  of  a 
TftAVSLLBK  with  an  introduction  by  Brander  Matthews,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  with  notes 
by  George  Rice  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  makes  a  handsome  and  readable  volume.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

Thb  Greater  Poems  of  Virqil  ;  Vol.  I.,  First  Six  Books  of  the  Abneid,  by 
J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  is  a  carefully  revised  and  improved  edition 
of  a  standard  text-book.  The  illustrations  have  been  increased  in  number  and  are 
excellent.     Ginn  &  Company.     Boston. 

Akimal  Life  on  the  Globe,  by  G.  C.  Chisholm,  is  a  bright  little  book  packed 
fall  of  information  about  reindeer.  Polar  and  brown  bears,  walrus,  bisons,  beavers, 
turtles,  gulls,  swallows,  ants,  bats,  locusts,  silkworms,  salmon,  kangaroos,  lions, 
elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  camel,  boa-constrictor  and  con- 
dor. It  is  an  admirable  book  for  children  to  read,  especially  to  illustrate  their 
geography  lessons.     Boston  :  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 
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SoKOS  From  The  Woods  op  Maine,  by  Julia  H.  May,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry. 
Miss  May  is  already  widely  known  for  her  poems  which  have  appeared  largely  in 
the  religious  press.  Readers  of  Education  will  recall  several  of  these  poems  as 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages  ;  among  these  being  "  The  Old  Red 
School  House,"  "  Memory's  Class,"  "Lowland  Music,"  and  "Discipline."  Many 
hearts  will  respond  to  the  sentiments  so  beautifully  expressed  in  "  Mysteries," 
**One  Year  Ago,"  and  "01  Wanderers  of  Maine."  The  author  of  these  poems 
has  studied  well  and  thought  deeply  and  loved  tenderly  and  suffered  as  only  sweet 
and  noble  natures  can  suffer.  And  out  of  these  varied  experiences  comes  this  little 
book  which  will  comfort,  refresh  and  cheer  many  burdened  and  suffering  ones. 
We  thank  her  for  her  unalterable  faith  in  Christ  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

How  Christ  came  to  Church,  is  a  very  remarkable  little  book  by  the  late  Rev. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.  It  is  a  dream,  but  full  of  waking,  vital  thought.  Few  men 
in  America  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  could  compare  with  Doctor  Gordon 
in  spiritual  power.  He  lived  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Master.  This  dream, 
written  out  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  early  changed  and  deepened  the 
whole  current  of  his  religious  and  ministerial  life.  His  face  as  well  as  his  speech 
became  an  inspiration  to  those  who  came  in  close  touch  with  him.  There  is  mat- 
ter in  this  little  book  which  will  greatly  bless  many  lives,  so  that  in  very  truth  it 
may  be  said  of  the  author,  "he  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
his  coadjutor  and  friend,  has  added  several  chapters  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  Doctor  Gordon.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society.     Price,  76  cents. 

My  Friend  Pasquale,  and  Other  Stories,  is  a  very  readable  book  of  short 
tales  by  James  Selwin  Tait,  author  of  "  Who  is  the  Man  ?"  "  The  Neapolitan 
Banker,"  etc.  Our  scholarly  author>publisher  is  a  man  of  wide  reading  and 
choice  gifts.  He  writes  with  great  rapidity  and  con  amore.  He  seizes  vigorously 
upon  a  subject  and  presents  his  characters  in  a  very  clear,  telling,  even  startling 
manner.  Pasquale  is  a  strong  story.  It  presents  a  young  man  of  most  lovely 
character  and  tender  feelings,  as  seen  by  his  friend,  but  a  brutally  fiendish  mur- 
derer when  under  the  influence  of  periodic  insanity.  This  is  portrayed  with  intense 
vividness  and  consummate  tact.  The  scenes  are  laid  mainly  in  London.  The 
other  very  interesting  tales  are:  The  Lost  Wedding  Ring,  Two  Ninety-day 
Options,  A  Strange  Story,  Two  Christmas  Eves,  Glancing  Shafts,  and  The  Legend 
of  the  Red  Moss  Rapids.  One  who  begins  this  volume  will  be  sure  to  complete  it. 
New  York :  Tait,  Sons  &  Co. 

Plain  Facts  for  Fair  Minds,  by  George  M.  Searle,  C.  S.  P.,  is  a  little  hand- 
book containing  answers  to  questions  put  by  those  seeking  to  know  about  the 
Catholic  church.  Father  Searle  writes  with  frankness  and  very  simply  sets  forth 
what  the  truth  is  as  it  appears  to  his  mind.     New  York :  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 

ThB  New  Gradatim,  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.),  is  a  revision 
with  many  additions  and  omissions  of  the  well-known  "  Gradatim,"  an  easy  Latin 
translation  book  for  beginners.  The  editor  in  his  revision  has  made  changes 
demanded  by  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  and  has  prepared  a  book  which  will 
suit  the  needs  of  the  most  exacting  of  teachers.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
grammar  schools. 
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In  The  Christian  CoNsciorsNESS  ;  its  Relation  to  Evoli'tion  in  Morals 
AND  in  Doctrine,  by  J.  S.  Black,  we  have  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  books  of 
the  year  in  the  domain  of  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  a  clear,  forcible  and  scholarly 
vindication  of  thQ  right  of  the  reverent  Christian  believer,  be  he  a  cultured  savant 
or  an  unlettered  peasant,  to  assert  a  positive  knowledge  of  certain  truths  as  over 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  agnostic  or  the  disbelief  of  the  sceptic.  The  limitations 
of  mere  human  science  are  clearly  pointed  out.  Science  cannot  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  material  universe,  nor,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scheme,  can  it  offer  a 
fair  field  for  the  development  and  final  perfection  of  man.  Christian  conscious- 
ness supplies  these  and  other  deficiencies.  It  assures  man  of  his  divine  sonship 
and  vouches  for  an  immortality  wherein  the  unfinished  story  of  his  activities  can 
be  worthily  completed.  Christian  Consciousness  is  placed  along  with  the  Bible, 
the  church,  and  the  reason  as  a  source  of  authority,  and  is  shown  to  be  by  no 
means  inferior  but  rather  more  trustworthy  as  well  as  more  universal  than  the 
other  three  traditional  standards.  The  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  Christian  polemics  and  will  aid  a  large  number  of  intelligent  Christians 
to  reconcile  the  experience  they  have  attained  in  things  spiritual  with  the  faith  of 
the  Fathers.     Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard,  $1.25. 

To  Hassfeld^s  series  of  foreign  language  books  have  been  added  a  new  English 
AND  French  Vocabulary,  alphabetically  and  analogically  arranged  and  designed 
for  use  in  schools  and  in  private  reading.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
unique  arrangements  published  and  is  a  very  handy  work  for  reference.  The  com- 
pilers are  H.  Lallemand  and  A.  Ludwig.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a 
little  book  containing  Short  and  Amusing  Anecdotes,  to  be  translated  into 
French.  Numerous  notes  are  furnished  and  all  idiomatic  expressions  are  freely 
translated*    London  :  Hirshfeld  Brothers. 

A  Practical  French  Grammar,  by  Mortimer  De  Lamoyer,  is  fashioned  on  the 
good  old  lines,  differing  not  much  from  the  Ollendorf  method.  The  book  is  divided 
into  thirty-seven  lessons,  each  lesson  consisting  of  some  short  exposition  of  the  lan« 
guage,  a  vocabulary,  a  dialogue  and  an  exercise.  The  book  has  had  a  successful 
career  as  this  is  the  revised  edition  we  are  now  noticing.  If  the  lessons  were  aU 
learned,  the  vocabularies  committed  to  heart  and  the  exercises  faithfully  translated, 
the  student  must  have  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  French.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtlbner  &  Co. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  come  La  Debacle,  by  Emile  Zola,  edited  with 
notes  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  and  Fleurb  de  France,  consisting  of  fine  short 
stories,  selected  and  annotated  by  C.  Fontaine.  These  are  the  latest  additions  to 
Heath's  Modem  Language  Series  and  will  doubtless  find  their  way  into  immediate 
use  in  the  schools. 

The  French  Verb,  by  A.  Esclangon,  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  is 
a  newly  devised,  easy,  uniform,  and  synthetic  method  of  treating  by  conjugations 
that  most  troublesome  part  of  speech.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  give  the 
principle  of  the  method  in  a  single  system  and  by  an  Ingenious  arrangement  has 
produced  a  scheme  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 
French.  It  is  logical,  simple,  and  easy  of  comprehension,  and  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  learners  and  users  of  the  French  language.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Price  $1.26. 
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The  Werner  Primer,  by  F.  Lilian  Taylor,  is  an  ideal  book  for  first  year  pupils. 
Miss  Taylor  has  by  her  book  broken  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  kin> 
dergarten  and  the  primary  school.  She  has  projected  the  Froebellan  principles  and 
as  much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  to  secure  definite  results,  up  into  the  pri- 
mary work  and  thereby  blends  and  harmonizes  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
systems.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  notice  here  to  give  the  method  by  which 
Miss  Taylor  accomplishes  this  great  work,  neither  is  it  practicable  to  recount  the 
many  excellent  features,  all  new  and  novel,  in  her  book.  In  a  word  it  may  be 
said  that  for  originality  of  design,  excellence  of  execution,  beauty  of  illustration^ 
harmony  of  color,  this  primer  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  newer,  fresher,  brighter,  than 
any  primer  in  the  market.  It  makes  all  other  primers  out  of  date.  Primary 
teachers  must  secure  this  book  that  they  may  understand  its  worth  and  beauty. 
Price,  30  cents.     Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston  :  The  Werner  Company. 

The  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Book  II.,  by  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  is 
designed  for  use  in  upper  grades,  and  contains  a  vast  array  of  new  and  valuable 
material  for  the  student  to  use  in  the  arithmetic  lesson.  The  book  is  cast  in 
entirely  new  lines  and  is  original,  fresh,  bright,  and  intensely  practical.  Boston  ; 
Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  three  Harpers,  —  Monthly^  Weekly  and  Bazar,  maintain  their  high  standard  and  their 
firm  hold  on  the  public  mind.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  human  enterprise  and 
interest  which  Is  not  touched  upon  In  the  numbers  of  these  publications  for  September  and 

October. A  paper  of  unusual  persona)  interest  in  Scribner's  Magazine  is  George  W. 

Smalley'B  estimate  of  Professor  Huxley. Theodore  Boosevelt  contributes  to  McClure* 

Magazine  an  article  on  the  Sunday  closing  of  the  New  York  saloons.    The  price  of  this  popu- 
lar magazine  has  been  reduced  to  $1.00,  and  since  the  reduction  (in  July,  1895),  the  drcula- 

tlon  has  increased  eighty  per  cent. The  Arena,  besides  all  the  usual  features,  has  some 

articles  this  month  of  special  interest  to  educators,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Helen 
M.  Gardener's  "  Battle  for  Sound  Morality,"  and  G.  Vrooman's  "  Manual  Training  for 

Women." In  the  Forum,  Hon.  Charles  S.  FairchUd  presents  the  *'  Present  Aspect  of  the 

Silver  Question,*'  showing  that  sound  money  Is  more  in  favor  than  ever  before. Mrs. 

Ward's  powerful  serial,  "  A  Singular  Life,"  Is  concluded  In  the  October  Atlantic  MontJUy. 

LippincotVs  Magazine  has  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  **  Domestic  Service,"  by  Mary 

C.Hungerford. Volume  X.,  No.  S  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  is  rich  In  profound 

discussions  of  vital  subjects. Godey*9  Magazine  for  October  is  a  Southern  n umbers 

apropos  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  FIVE  CO-ORDINATE  GROUPS 
IN  A  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  STUD T. 

WM.  T.  HABBES,  LL.  D., 
U,  8.  C&mmis§toner  cf  BdmeaHon,  WatklmffUm,  D.  C, 

DOCTOR  H.  T.  LUKENS  has  just  written  an  able  criticism 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  He  discrimi- 
nates three  kinds  of  correlation  naming  them :  one,  inter-relation ; 
two,  co-ordination ;  three,  concentration.  He  claims  that  the  Re- 
port of  Fifteen  treats  the  inter-relation  of  studies,  but  that  it 
neglects  co-ordination  and  concentration.  The  two  latter  kinds  of 
correlation,  namely,  co-ordination  and  concentration,  deal  with 
centers  of  studies,  namely,  concenti-ation  with  one  center,  co-ordi- 
nation with  two,  three  or  four  groups  (Doctor  Frick  of  Halle, 
two  groups.  Doctor  DeGarmo,  three  groups,  and  Mr.  Prince,  four 
groups). 

While  Doctor  Lukens  has  treated  the  Report  of  Fifteen  fairly 
in  respect  to  inter-relation,  he  has  done  it  injustice  in  respect  to 
co-ordination.  He  appears  not  to  have  seen  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Report,  which  was  this :  to  show  that  any  complete  course  of 
study  has  five  co^dinate  groups.  Tins  certainly  was  the  main 
object  of  the  Report,  to  show  the  necessary  five-foldness  of  the 
course  of  study.  Two  phases  of  nature,  three  phases  of  man,  five 
phases  in  all  are  presented  by  human  learning  and  are  presented 
also  by  the  normal  course  of  study  in  the  school.  Anyone  who 
concentrates  about  one  branch  all  of  the  instruction  can  hardly  fail 
to  slight  one  or  more  of  the  four  other  co-ordinate  centers.  So, 
too,  those  who  make  two  groups,  three  groups  or  four  groups  will 
sUght  some  center.     For  instance,  Mr.  Prince's  four  groups  present 
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first,  knowledge  relating  to  man,  including  biography  and  history, 
political  geography  and  civil  government;  that  is  to  say,  man 
chiefly  in  his  aspect  of  individual  will  and  social  aggregate.  In 
his  fourth  group  he  treats  of  expression,  including  under  this, 
English  and  foreign  languages,  reading,  grammar,  logic,  composi- 
tion, drawing,  manual  training,  music.  In  this  fourth  heading  he 
has  included  art,  and  literature  so  far  as  he  proposes  to  introduce 
it  into  the  course  of  study,  and  the  study  of  languages  or  philology 
and  logic.  Philology  and  logic  have  something  in  common,  the 
latter  treating  of  the  pure  forms  of  thought  and  the  former  treat- 
ing logical  structure  of  language.  But  music  and  literature  as 
well  as  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  belong  to  the  aesthetic 
expression  of  man,  and  give  a  revelation  of  human  nature.  Logic 
and  philology  give  a  revelation  of  the  structure  of  thought  and 
expression,  while  literature  and  art  give  a  revelation  of  man's 
feelings  and  emotions  as  they  rise  into  intellect  and  will.  Hence, 
it  is  illogical  for  Mr.  Prince  to  make  a  fourth  group  including 
merely  studies  of  expression  and  place  under  it  the  most  essenticd 
knowledge  relating  to  man.  Certainly  language,  logic  and  art  and 
literature  do  not  deal  merely  with  expression ;  they  give  us  by  far 
the  most  essential  knowledge  that  we  have  relating  to  man.  In 
the  division  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  geography, 
history  and  civil  government  and  such  matters  form  the  fifth  group 
classified  under  the  typical  branch  namely,  history  relating  to 
man's  will  in  the  social  aggregate.  What  Mr.  Prince  has  included 
under  his  fourth  group  belongs  to  the  committee's  first  and  fourth 
groups,  literature  and  grammar,  literature  being  the  typical  study 
in  the 'first  group,  and  grammar  being  the  typical  study  in  the 
fourth  group,  of  the  Report  of  Fifteen.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  in 
any  system  of  classification  that  its  divisions  are  made  on  different 
bases.  To  make  a  division  called  knowledge  relating  to  man  is  to 
imply  that  you  have  another  division,  knowledge  relating  to  nature^ 
and  another  division,  knowledge  relating  to  God,  But  neglecting 
these  other  two  divisions,  Mr.  Prince  makes  his  second  division  a 
knowledge  relating  to  the  earthy  and  his  third  division  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  space  and  quantity  relations  including  mathematics  and  its 
applications.  But  even  here  he  has  not  noticed  that  physics^ 
which  he  has  placed  under  the  second  group,  knowledge  relating 
to  the  earth,  should  rather  have  been  placed  under  applied  mathe- 
matics in  the  third.     But  he  has  borrowed  his  fourth  division  con- 
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taining  studies  on  expression  ^)parently  from  the  primary  school 
teachers  and  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  theory  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
theorizers  on  elementary  studies  that  exprewion  relates  to  the 
whole  field  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra  and  to  biogra- 
phy and  history  and  other  branches  of  human  learning  as  weU 
as  to  grammar,  logic  and  literature.  To  suppose  that  Shakes- 
peare's ^^  Macbeth  '*  only  relates  to  expression  and  does  not  treat 
of  any  real  content  in  the  world  is  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 
"  Macbeth "  treats  of  ambition,  and  crime  and  retribution, 
depicting  for  us  wonderful  insights  into  human  nature.  David's 
Psalms  lift  the  veil  and  expose  to  us  the  innermost  concerns 
of  the  human  heart,  measuring  these  by  the  standpoint  of  abso* 
lute  righteousness  and  goodness.  So,  too,  logic  shows  us  the 
forms  of  action  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  reasoning  and  perceiv- 
ing. These  forms  of  the  mind  and  those  states  of  the  heart  and 
those  other  displays  of  human  nature  in  the  shape  of  ambition 
and  crime  and  retribution  are  quite  as  real,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  objects  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  or  the  objects 
of  chemistry,  zoology  and  botany.  Lubbock's  study  of  the  habits 
and  actions  of  ants  and  bees  has  for  it  a  no  more  real  objective 
portion  of  the  world  than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  laws 
of  logic,  or  the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  only  the  piecemeal  and 
feeble  thinking  of  primary  teachers  that  could  divide  the  studies 
of  the  school  into  expreifdon  on  the  one  hand  and  content  on  the 
other.  Any  person  teaching  in  a  grammar  school  would  know 
better  and  would  not  be  guilty  of  supposing  for  a  minute  that  the 
gems  of  literature  that  he  is  teaching  in  his  readers,  A  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn  which  he  is  or  should 
be  teaching  in  his  school  are  mere  displays  of  expression  and 
neglect  of  content.  He  would  never  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
grammar,  which  treats  of  the  real  forms  of  language  (and  language 
Is  the  self-revelation  of  reason)  does  not  treat  of  one  of  the  most 
important  realities  of  the  world.  But  Mr.  Prince's  third  group, 
knowledge  of  space  and  quantity  relations,  relates  to  nature  in  its 
inorganic  aspect.  The  true  division  of  the  course  of  study  gives, 
therefore  first,  literature  and  art;  second,  mathematics  and  its 
applications  treating  of  inorganic  nature ;  third,  geography,  treat- 
ing of  the  organic  side  of  nature ;  fourth,  grammar  as  the  typi- 
cal branch  in  the  elementary  school  that   prepares    the   way  for 
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the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  higher  education;  fifth, 
history,  preparing  the  way  for  the  study  of  social  science  in  all 
its  aspects,  including  political  economy,  law,  politics,  etc. 

The  mistake  of  Colonel  Parker  s  course  of  study,  and  that,  too, 
of  Professor  Jackman,  who  has  charge  of  nature  study  in  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  is  twofold.  A  minor  error  consists  in 
pushing  forward  the  study  of  organic  nature  and  holding  back 
the  study  of  inorganic  nature.  Botany,  zoology  and  physical 
geography  absorb  by  far  the  larger  part  of  nature  study  in  Colonel 
Parker*s  scheme.  Mathematics  and  the  application  of  mathemat- 
ics to  inorganic  nature  are  decidedly  kept  back.  In  this,  violence 
is  done ;  for  the  mind  of  the  American  youth  tends  as  naturally 
towards  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  as  it  does  towards  the 
study  of  literature  and  history.  The  average  youth  loves  to 
understand  the  rationale  of  his  playthings,  the  physical  explanar 
tion  of  pumps  and  pop-gfuns  and  kite-flying ;  of  the  steam 
engine,  gunpowder,  the  bjJloon.  The  American  child  even  in 
his  drawing  loves  to  draw  lines  of  force  rather  than  lines  of  appear- 
ance. This  explains  the  pictures  that  the  child  makes  as  portraits 
of  men  and  animals  in  his  first  beginnings. 

The  deeper  defect  in  the  course  of  study  favored  by  Colonel 
Parker  and  Professor  Jackman  lies  in  the  fact  that  nature  is  made 
the  fundamental  unity  of  all  human  knowledge  and  human  nature 
with  its  literature,  its  history,  its  grammar,  is  made  an  outcome  of 
mere  nature.  Botany,  zoology  and  mineralogy  are  made  the 
fundamental  basis  for  the  study  of  man  as  well  as  for  the  earth. 
And  they  are  the  basis  as  far  as  furnishing  the  material  for  man's 
body  1b  concerned,  but  man's  body  is  a  product  of  self  activity, 
making  combinations  of  matter  and  imposing  its  form  upon  the 
material  which  it  collects.  Let  all  this,  however,  be  regarded  as- 
an  object  of  natural  science.  But  man  creates  a  series  of  incorpo- 
real entities  such  as  his  institutions,  his  laws,  his  sciences,  his. 
religions,  his  literatures.  In  the  world  of  human  learning  nature 
occupies  a  small  alcove,  but  man's  incorporeal  products,  his  spir- 
itual productions,  occupy  a  long  series  of  alcoves.  It  is  true 
that  the  knowledge  of  nature  grows  very  rapidly  in  our  time,  but 
any  slight  examination  of  the  books  of  a  year  will  convince  one 
that  the  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  man  and  his  spiritual  pro- 
ductions grows  faster  than  the  knowledge  of  nature.  I  do  not 
criticise  Colonel  Parker  as  laying  too  much  emphasis  upon  nature. 
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but  rather  as  laying  too  little  emphasis  comparatively  upon  spirit 
and  the  productions  of  spirit.  My  dii&culty  with  his  theory 
relates  rather  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  seem  to  draw  a  sharp 
and  fast  line  between  the  products  of  spiritual  being  and  the 
products  of  nature  by  themselves. 

The  influence  of  nature  upon  man  is  at  its  maximum  when 
man  is  a  savage  or  scarcely  removed  from  a  brute  existence.  Man 
through  his  institutions  and  still  more  by  science  and  invention 
conquers  nature  and  reduces  towards  a  minimum  the  tyranny  of 
nature ;  whereas  formerly  nature  by  heights  and  distances  and 
climate  —  by  high  mountains,  wide  seas  or  deserts,  and  by  tropic 
heats  or  polar  frosts  —  could  place  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
man's  ambition,  it  happens  in  our  day  that  man  is  conquering  all 
of  these  things.  It  is  a  great  day  of  human  synthesis  or  combina- 
tion of  man  with  man,  the  re-enforcement  of  the  uncivilized  by 
the  civilized,  a  day  of  missionary  enterprise  not  only  in  religion 
but  in  education,  productive  industry  and  moral  reforms.  Natural 
science  is  furnishing  the  basis  of  a  series  of  inventions  which 
serve  as  the  instruments  of  man's  conquest  of  nature,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  progress  of  man  in  religious  ideas,  philosophical 
insight,  literary  works  of  art,  besides  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  music,  political  progress,  and  in  the  ability  to  define 
human  rights  and  duties  in  a  legal  form,  is  the  essential  thing 
which  makes  valuable  the  material  discoveries  in  nature  and  the 
inventions  by  which  natural  forces  are  compelled  into  the  service 
of  man.  This  is  only  saying  in  other  words  that  the  food,  and 
the  fire  which  prepares  the  food  for  man,  is  not  so  important  as 
the  man  who  is  to  be  fed  by  it.  The  man  is  more  than  the  rai- 
ment he  wears.  It  is  a  frequent  mistake,  however,  to  value  the 
instruments  more  than  the  purpose  for  which  those  instruments 
exist. 

The  studies  of  natural  science  in  school  are  good  and  ought  to 
be  increased  somewhat.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of 
these  sciences  in  the  education  of  man.  If  the  study  of  nature  is. 
made  so  prominent  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  suppose  that  natural 
science  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  spiritual  studies 
of  man,  such  as  history,  philology,  jurisprudence,  literature  and 
art,  it  is  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

In  offering  this  stricture  upon  the  course  of  study  of  eminent 
teachers  who  place  natural  science  at  the  center  I  wish  at  the 
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same  time  to  avoid  any  injustice  to  them.  For  their  distinction 
between  formal  studies  such  as  writing,  spelling,  drawing,  manual 
training  and  the  learning  to  read  the  colloquial  style  in  the  First 
and  Second  School  Readers,  as  contrasted  with  the  studies  that 
deal  more  especially  with  a  content,  namely,  such  as  mathematics, 
natural  science,  history,  and  as  I  have  argued  above,  the  study 
of  language,  logic,  literature  and  philosophy,  this  distinction  is  a 
true  and  very  important  one  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  discussions 
relating  to  school  studies.  It  was  my  disgust  at  the  claims  of 
formal  discipline  urged  in  connection  with  the  college  course  of 
study  that  drove  me  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  to  con- 
sider studies  as  to  their  content,  and  in  that  investigation  I  dis- 
covered that  there  are  five  important  groups  of  studies  which 
should  be  represented  in  all  stages  of  work  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  college.  Only  after  the  commencement  of  specialization 
in  higher  education  can  one  of  these  groups  be  safely  omitted. 


BATHING  IN  ANCIENT  ROME,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  ROMAN  CHAR  A  CTER. 

ABTHUB  INKBBSLBT,    SAN   FBANCI8CO,  CAL. 

THE  Romans  of  early  days  indulged  in  bathing  merely  for  the 
prosaic  reasons  of  health  and  cleanliness ;  but  in  later  and 
more  luxurious  times,  these  ceased  to  be  the  only,  or  even  the 
chief  motives  for  indulgence.  The  Thermae  or  hot  baths,  under 
the  empire  were  vast  institutions,  comprising  almost  every 
known  appliance  of  luxury  and  recreation.  The  passion  of  the 
Romans  of  Imperial  times  for  bathing  was  indulged  so  excess- 
ively, that  it  has  been  said  to  have  been  little  less  pernicious  to 
their  moral  character  than  the  exaggerated  fondness  for  the 
bloody  and  brutalizing  sports  and  contests  of  the  amphitheater. 
One  of  the  many  ways  in  which  rich  Romans,  ambitious  to 
gain  high  office,  courted  the  favor  of  their  fellow-citizens,  was, 
throwing  the  baths  open  for  a  day  or  two  free  of  charge,  by  the 
payment  of  a  good  round  sum  to  their  proprietors.  Agrippa  car- 
ried this  indirect  and  indiscriminate  bribery  to  a  very  high  pitch. 
He  built  no  fewer  than  170  smaller  bathing  places,  and  one  huge 
establishment,  decorated  with  paintings  and  sculpture  of  great 
costliness  and  merit,  where  bathing  was  combined  with  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  sports,  and  enlivened  by  song  and  music. 
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Yet  the  baths  o£  the  wealthy  Maecenas  and  of  Agrippa,  hand- 
some and  well  equipped  as  they  were,  were  surpassed  by  the 
structures  which  succeeded  them.  The  halls  in  which  the  bath- 
ers strolled  were  elaborately  adorned  with  columns  of  marble, 
and  with  elegantly  designed  mosaic  pavements.  On  the  walls 
were  frescoes  and  paintings ;  the  ears  were  charmed  with  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  and  poets  seized  the  chance  of  obtaining 
listeners  for  their  latest  works.  The  baths  of  a  large  city 
resounded  with  the  loud  shouts  of  the  bathers,  who,  after  the 
bath,  were  perfumed  and  barbered  by  clever  slaves  who  made  a 
special  profession  of  this  work. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  women 
were  forbidden  to  go  to  the  public  baths ;  but  under  later 
emperors  this  restriction  was  entirely  removed,  and  every  public 
bathing  establishment  had  sets  of  apartments  specially  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  women.  The  Romans  considered  it  highly 
improper  for  men  and  women  to  bathe  together,  and  few  women, 
except  immodest  ones,  bathed  with  men  in  the  days  of  the  early 
emperors.  But  the  practice  of  promiscuous  bathing  was  gradu- 
ally adopted,  and  Hadrian  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  sexes  to 
bathe  in  company.  It  proved,  however,  ineffectual,  as  the  evil 
once  introduced,  was  ineradicable.  The  pernicious  effect  of 
frequent  and  luxurious  bathing  upon  the  character  of  the  men  is 
shown  by  the  line  of  a  Roman  poet : 

^*  Bathing,  wine-drinking  and  illicit  love  corrupt  our  bodies." 

The  public  bathing  establishments  of  Rome  were,  as  has  been 
said,  very  extensive,  including  conveniences  for  bathing  of  all 
kinds,  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in  vapor.  They  also  had  a 
double  set  of  apartments,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
sections  of  a  large  bathing  establishment  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  following  description  of  a  set  of  baths  at  Pompeii,  which, 
though  by  no  means  large,  is  yet  fairly  complete  in  its  details, 
and  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  : 

There  were  six  entrances  to  the  baths  from  the  street,  three 
for  visitors,  two  for  slaves  and  attendants  connected  with  the 
establishment,  and  the  last  for  women.  The  women's  baths  were 
entirely  separate,  and  there  were  no  means  of  communication 
between  their  apartments  and  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Entering 
at  the  main  door,  to  the  left  is  a  toilet-room ;  thence  we  pass  into 
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^n  open  court,  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  colonnade, 
which  served  as  a  sort  of  entrance-hall  to  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. Along  one  side  of  the  entrance-hall  ran  stone  seats,  upon 
which  the  slaves  sat  while  waiting  for  their  masters ;  visitors 
awaiting  friends  also  sat  here.  Adjacent  to  the  hall  is  a  second 
toilet-room,  and  a  chamber  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  baths. 

On  another  street  is  a  second  principal  entrance,  from  which 
leads  off  a  corridor  conducting  us  to  the  Apodyterium^  or  undress- 
ing-room, which  communicates  with  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
various  hot  and  cold  baths.  Round  the  undressing-room  are 
dtone  or  marble  seats,  on  which  the  visitors  sat  while  dressing  or 
undressing.  Near  at  hand  are  the  Frigidarium^  or  cold  water 
bath,  and  a  little  chamber,  in  which  an  attendant  kept  the  clothes 
of  the  bathers.  The  next  apartment  is  the  Tepidarium^  or  warm 
room,  which  was  kept  at  a  pleasantly  warm  temperature  by 
means  of  a  brazier,  the  object  being  to  gently  break  the  change 
from  warm  to  cold  after  the  bather  had  emerged  from  the  hot 
chamber  on  his  way  to  the  cold  water  bath.  It  also  served  as  the 
place  where  the  bather  was  scraped  with  a  strigil^  or  metal 
scraper,  and  anointed  with  oil  after  bathing.  In  it  are  two 
bronze  seats  and  several  recesses,  in  which  were  kept  the  scrapers 
and  the  oils,  unguents  and  perfumes,  to  be  used  by  those  who 
did  not  bring  these  luxuries  with  them. 

From  the  Tepidarium^  a  door  leads  into  the  most  important 
room,  the  Caldarium^  which  comprised  a  hot  water  bath,  and 
alcoves  in  which  those  desirous  of  perspiring  copiously  sat.  The 
flooring  of  this  hot  room  is  supported  on  low,  brick  pillars,  and  is 
hollow  underneath:  flues  run  up  the  walls,  so  that  the  room 
could  be  supplied  with  hot  air  from  a  furnace.  The  furnace 
served  also  to  heat  the  hot  water  copper  and  the  warm  water 
copper.  Near  the  room  containing  the  furnace  and  the  coppers 
is  an  apartment  which  the  slaves  who  attended  to  the  heating 
arrangements  and  the  water  supply  occupied.  This  apartment 
has  a  separate  entrance  from  the  street,  and  two  staircases,  one 
of  which  leads  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  other  down  to  the  furnace. 
A  small  passage  connects  this  attendants'  room  with  a  yard, 
where  were  stored  the  charcoal,  wood,  and  other  things  required 
for  the  heating  department.  The  yard  also  has  an  independent 
entrance  from  the  street. 
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The  rest  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Pompeian  bathing  estab- 
lishment is  devoted  to  baths  for  the  use  of  women,  which  take  up 
less  room,  but  are  just  as  complete  in  their  details  and  arrange- 
ment. An  independent  entrance  from  the  street  gives  admission 
to  a  small  waiting-room  provided  with  seats.  There  is  an 
undressing-room,  a  cold  water  bath,  a  warm  room  and  a  hot 
room.  The  hot  room  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace  to 
the  men's  hot  room,  and,  like  it,  is  lined  with  bricks  or  tiles, 
strongly  clamped  to  the  outer  wall,  but  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
inches  from  it,  so  that  the  hot  air  might  circulate  all  round  the 
apartment  and  keep  it  at  an  even  high  temperature.  Thus  the 
same  set  of  apparatus  heated  the  men's  and  the  women's  hot 
rooms. 

The  villas,  or  country  houses  of  rich  Romans,  had  private 
baths,  which  were  precisely  similar  in  arrangement  and  design  to 
the  public  baths,  but,  of  course,  not  large  enough  to  afford 
accommodation  to  so  many  people  at  once.  The  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii  has  a  very  good  set  of  baths, 
comprising  a  court,  a  waiting-room,  an  undressing-chamber,  a 
warm  room,  a  hot  room,  a  furnace,  cistern  and  boilers. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  raising  of  the  flooring  of  the  hot 
room  is  found  in  a  bath  at  an  old  Roman  villa  at  Tusculum,  a 
favorite  country  resort  of  wealthy  Romans.  The  floor  of  this 
room  is  supported  on  tubular  tiles,  which  are  hollow  and  perfor- 
ated with  holes  to  admit  the  hot  air  from  the  adjacent  furnace- 
room. 

The  walls  of  the  various  apartments  were  painted  in  tints,  and 
adorned  with  ornamental  borders  of  stucco,  stone,  or  marble. 
On  the  walls  were  depicted  chariot  races,  running  horae  races, 
figures  of  actors  in  amusing  costumes  and  attitudes,  and  of 
wrestlers,  tumblers  and  gymnasts  in  active  exercise.  These 
designs  were  spirited  and  life-like,  being  copied  from  the  works 
of  great  painters  and  sculptors. 

After  bathing,  the  body  was  scraped  and  anointed  by  a  slave 
called  an  imctor^  or  anointer.  He  scraped  off  the  perapiration 
with  the  strigil,  rubbed  the  limbs  dry  with  linen  towels,  and 
anointed  them  with  unguents.  On  the  walls  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber  on  the  famous  Appian  Way,  is  a  sketch  probably  copied 
from  a  well-known  painting,  which  shows  us  the  undor  at  his 
work.    Many  various  kinds  of  oils,  unguents  and  perfumes  were 
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used :  oil  of  saffron  and  an  unguent  made  from  the  Arabian 
nard-plant,  being  favorite  and  costly  preparations.  Rich  people 
took  their  own  unguents  to  the  baths  in  vessels  of  gold  or  ala- 
baster: poor  peraons  used  those  provided  at  the  baths.  The 
strigils  and  vessels  for  holding  unguents  were  sometimes  hung 
upon  a  ring,  from  which  each  article  could  be  detached  sep- 
arately. 

The  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  two  p.  m.y 
the  supper  hour  being  the  tenth.  Under  the  empire,  at  any  rate 
in  summer,  the  time  for  bathing  was  one  hour  earlier.  The  satiric 
poet,  Juvenal,  describing  a  Roman  lady  going  to  the  bath,  gives 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  I  translate  the 
passage :  ^^  When  she  goes  to  the  baths  at  night,  she  orders  the 
fullest  preparations  to  be  made ;  she  delights  to  perspire  with  a 
great  tumult  around  her ;  and  when  her  arms,  wearied  by  violent 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  have  dropped  by  her  side,  she  sends 
for  the  anointer,  who  cleverly  works  her  flesh  with  his  fingers, 
and  even  ventures  to  pinch  his  mistress'  thigh  till  she  cries  out. 
While  taking  her  bath,  she  keeps  a  party  of  guests  waiting  at 
her  house  for  supper.  She  is  so  long  in  coming,  that  they  are 
half-famished  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  at  last  she  arrives,  glowing 
with  the  exercise  she  has  taken,  and  thirsty  enough  to  drain  a 
flagon  at  a  draught :  wine  is  brought  to  her  in  a  vessel  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  set  on  the  table,  but  is  put  at  her  feet.  Before 
eating,  she  tosses  off  a  second  pint  of  wine,  drunk  at  a  gulp  that 
it  may  act  as  an  emetic,  and  serve  to  excite  a  ravenous  appetite. 
After  rinsing  her  stomach,  the  wine  returns  and  falls  in  a  cascade 
to  the  floor.  Rivers  rush  over  the  marble  pavement  of  the  dining- 
hall,  and  her  lap  smells  of  rich  wine.  She  drinks  that  she  may 
vomit,  and  be  able  to  eat  and  drink  the  more.  Her  husband, 
sickened  at  the  sight,  turns  his  head  away,  and  with  closed  eyes, 
struggles  to  keep  down  his  rising  anger."  This  bitter  satire  on 
the  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  the  women  of  the  later  days 
of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  especially  intended  for  the  infamous 
Messalina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Thermae^  or  Hot  Baths  of  Rome, 
were  those  of  Caracalla,  which  were  situated  between  the  Avent- 
ine  and  Caelian  Hills  at  the  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Mr. 
Francis  Wey  gives  so  excellent  a  description  of  them  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  adopt  it  with  a  few  changes.     They  form  one 
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of  the  most  considerable  monuments  in  the  world,  and  are  the 
finest  ruins  in  Rome.  They  were  of  vast  extent,  and  could  sup* 
ply  baths  to  1600  people  at  a  time.  But  they  were  much  more 
than  mere  baths.  Besides  the  baths  of  different  temperatures^ 
the  chambers  heated  by  steam,  the  basins  and  fountains,  they 
contained  scent-shops,  stalls  for  articles  of  fashion,  buffets  for 
refreshments,  kitchens  and  refectories,  colonnades  for  conversa- 
tion and  walking  in  wet  weather,  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  a 
stage  for  the  performance  of  comedies,  an  arena  for  running  and 
wrestling,  and  gymnasia  for  athletes.  There  was  got  together 
and  administered  by  a  numerous  staff  of  slaves,  artists,  and 
virtuosi,  all  that  could  divert  an  indolent  people  and  make  it 
forget  life.  There  were  even  picture  galleries  and  museums  of 
sculpture ;  pleasure  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  institution,  and 
organized  on  the  plan  of  an  architect.  For  sovereigns  who  had 
to  maintain  a  power,  as  absolute  as  it  was  fragile,  over  a  corrupt 
population,  in  whose  breasts  not  even  faith  in  their  country  had 
survived,  the  distribution  of  public  amusements  on  an  enormous- 
scale  was  a  political  interest  of  the  first  consequence.  Then  the 
more  the  nation  abases  itself  and  grovels,  the  more  does  the  min- 
istration of  pleasure  increase  in  importance :  the  despots  could 
only  maintain  themselves  by  becoming  caterers  to  the  amusement 
of  the  populace.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  completed  by  Helioga- 
balus,  are  the  most  magnificent  of  all ;  there  several  thotfcsand 
citizens  were  able  every  day  to  exhaust  the  varied  cycle  of  the 
delights  of  mind  and  sense. 

The  exterior  buildings  of  the  Baths  occupy  a  circle  of  4,200* 
feet.  In  the  court  formed  by  these  buildings  there  rose  on  walls 
of  Babylonian  massiveness  and  height  another  structure  of  several 
stories,  and  nearly  700  feet  long  by  460  feet  broad.  The  CaJr 
darium^  or  hot-room,  a  rotunda  lighted  from  above  like  a  con- 
servatory, can  be  compared  to  one  thing  only,  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa,  which,  though  purer  in  its  ornamentation,  is  not  so  bold 
in  construction.  What  can  not  be  described  is  the  imposing 
sight  in  the  morning  or  at  evening,  of  these  gigantic  walls,  rising 
upon  foundations  plunged  in  shadow,  the  rounded  tops  of  the 
vaults  sharing  the  rays  of  the  rising  or  departing  sun  with  the 
mountain  peaks.  The  portions  of  the  edifice  yet  standing  are- 
like  spires,  towers,  or  belfries,  and  can  be  ascended  by  steps  from 
the  inside.     Mounting  by  these  steps  you  can  pass  along  alleys 
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bordered  by  broom  and  laurel,  mixed  with  gaudy  yellow  gilly- 
flowers, the  border  of  flowers  marking  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
yawning  on  each  side  of  you.  Through  the  mighty  arches  the 
wind  roars  and  whistles,  sighs  and  soughs.  As  you  look  down, 
the  long,  deep  shadows  show  the  dizzy  height  of  the  great  ruins. 
Some  of  the  vaulting  of  the  arches  remains,  and  upon  this  you 
«can  walk,  if  your  head  is  steady  enough  to  resist  the  inclination 
to  dizziness.  Below,  in  ruinous  courts  and  half-destroyed  cham- 
bers, are  splendid  examples  of  mosaic  pavements,  some  of  which, 
representing  the  portraits  of  victorious  athletes,  are  famous. 
On  the  highest  platforms,  you  walk  upon  other  mosaics,  which 
were  the  pavements  of  the  upper  tiei's  of  galleries,  porticoes  and 
terraces. 


THE  NEED    OF   COMPETENT  PLANT  DOCTORS. 

JOHN  W.  HAR9HBEBGEB.  Ph.  D., 
UntoenUy  itf  Petmtiflvania,  PhUadelphiat  Pa, 

A  RECENT  editorial  in  one  of  our  prominent  papers  of  rural 
affairs,  strongly  urges,  that  the  federal  government,  as 
well  as  the  several  state  legislatures,  make  stringent  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  plant  pests,  whether  animal  or  vegetal. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1894,  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  their  representatives  at  Washington,  to  secure  by  act 
of  Congress,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  with  a  view  to 
•exterminating  the  gypsy  moth. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Is  this  the  best  way  to  proceed  ? 
Is  it  not  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  nation  of  state  responsi- 
bility ?  In  answer  to  these  queries,  we  must  look  at  the  matter 
irom  several  standpoints.  The  sociologist  would  say  naturally, 
that  such  acts  are  assumptions  of  power  not  warranted  even  by  a 
j^enerous  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  To  put  his  dictum 
in  another  form,  such  usurpations  break  down  the  already  inde- 
finable barrier  between  state  and  national  sovereignty  and  lead 
to  the  grossest  paternalism.  Such  argumentators  hold  up  their 
hands  with  horror  at  this  process  of  centralization,  giving  Con- 
greaa  a  wider  and  ever-widening  field  in  which  to  legislate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  practical  reasons  why  the  national  government 
should  not  act  in  such  matters  are  many. 
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1.  Are  we  sure  that  the  money  will  be  wisely  and  judiciously 
expended  ?  A  negative  answer  seems  the  only  one.  The  exter- 
mination of  an  insect,  or  of  a  plant  pest  is  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion. It  requires  skill,  patience  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  general  life  history  of  the  particular  plant  or  animaL 
To  relegate  the  destruction  of  pests  to  ignorant  workmen  or 
farmers,  even  if  under  the  supervision  of  experts  who  are  physic- 
ally unable  to  cover  the  entire  tertitory  infested,  is  folly,  and 
even  if  money  is  paid  out  of  the  state  or  national  treasury,  there 
18  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  well  expended. 

2.  Even  at  the  best  the  employment  of  a  set  of  ignorant 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  competent  botanists  or  zoologists 
is  unsatisfactory.  They  can  stamp  out  only  partially  the  animal,, 
or  plant  nuisance.  They  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, except  as  to  the  wages  paid,  and  without  constant  supervision 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  work  will  be  well  done.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer,  national  aid  to  the  extermination  of 
insects  or  destructive  fungi  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  disease 
needs  prompt  attention,  because,  as  every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  depredation  of  fungi  knows,  an  entire  crop  may  be 
infected  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few 
hours.  What  the  farmer  wants  is  immediate  knowledge  of  the- 
remedies  to  be  applied.  This  the  government  cannot  furnish  in 
time  to  meet  all  cases  that  might  arise.  Other  reasons  equally 
trenchant  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  the 
government  to  meddle  in  such  matters.  The  main  reason  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  the  most  expensive  and  least  satisfactory  way. 

The  best  plan  clearly,  is  to  have  competent  plant  physicians,. 
who  have  had  a  proper  scientific  training  to  undertake  the  work 
and  the  necessary  experimentation  connected  with  such  work. 
These  experts,  called  in  when  any  crop  is  in  danger,  suggest  to 
the  farmer,  horticulturist,  nurseryman,  or  fruit  grower,  the 
remedies  to  be  applied  in  each  case.  This  plan  would  presuppose 
a  plant  doctor  in  every  village,  who  would  attend  to  the  diseases 
of  plants  with  the  same  scientific  care  as  exercised  by  the  alopath 
or  homeopath  in  the  diagnosis  of  human  diseases. 

Before  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  "  D.  Pis. "  (^doetores 
fiantarum)^  it  may  be  well  to  show  what  demand  there  is  for 
such  properly  trained  biologists. 

The  Rusdian  thistle  is  a  weed  new  to  America,  introduced  in 
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1873  or  1874  in  flax  seed  brought  from  Russia,  and  sown  near 
Scotland,  Bonhomme  County,  So.  Dakota.  It  spreads  with 
dreadful  rapidity  over  new  territory,  and  becoming  more  destruc- 
tive in  the  region  already  infested,  it  threatens  the  entire  North- 
west. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  damage  already  done 
amounts  to  three  or  four  million  dollars.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  a  destructive  weed  in  the  barley,  wheat  and  flax  regions  of 
South-eastern  Russia,  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  has  been 
abandoned  over  large  areas  in  some  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  it  has 
spread  until  all  the  counties  of  South  Dakota  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  twenty  counties  in  North  Dakota  are  infested. 
Throughout  about  25,000  square  miles  it  is  very  troublesome, 
and  is  causing  a  large  amount  of  damage. 

The  Gypsy  moth  affords  another  striking  example  of  what 
enormous  damage  can  be  done  to  our  agriculture  by  a  single 
insect.  It  is  fully  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Trouvelot  unwittingly 
introduced  the  insect  into  this  country.  During  that  time  it  has 
increased  in  numbers  annually,  spreading  over  a  wider  and  ever 
wider  area  until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  when  some  check 
has  been  put  upon  its  ravages.  During  1890,  Massachusetts 
spent  $26,170.27  for  its  extermination ;  in  1891,  $68,616.60  was 
speiit,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1892  asked  the  state  for  a 
further  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  exter- 
minating the  insect.  This  large  sum  of  money  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient,  for  we  find  in  May,  1894,  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  requesting  the  United  States 
for  aid. 

The  fungus,  which  causes  the  black  knot  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  (Plowrightia  morbosa)^  is  beyond  question  extremely 
destructive.  Whole  orchards  have  been  abandoned  because  of 
this  parasitic  plague.  Plum  raising  is  almost  an  impossibility  in 
the  neighborhood  of  knotted  or  old  distorted  trees.  This  fungus 
does  incalculable  damage  to  the  plum  trees,  especially  in  the  New 
England  states. 

The  classical  illustration  of  the  damage  to  crops  by  fungi  is  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  potato  murrain,  or  potato  rot.  It  appeared 
in  England,  circa  1845.  In  a  short  two  weeks,  the  entire  potato 
crop  of  England  and  Ireland  was  destroyed.  Its  sudden  inroad 
produced  the  fearful  famine  in  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  the 
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death  and  emigration  of  thousands^  and  led  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  The  servant  g^rl  question  in  America  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  at  that  time.  The  rapid  influx  of  illiterate 
Irish  lowered  the  standard  of  house  service,  driving  out  the 
American  girls  and  substituting  in  their  place,  foreign  cooks  and 
house  servants. 

These  examples  prove  that  the  question  of  how  best  to  combat 
our  animal  or  vegetal  pests  is  a  vital  one  to  the  future  agri- 
culture of  America.  With  the  rapid  methods  of  transportation, 
it  is  not  long  before  an  introduced  pest  may  be  found  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  It  may  be  reckoned  that  the  injury 
to  our  fruit  and  farm  crops  amounts  on  an  average  to  a  tax  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  total  product.  If  we  include 
the  damage  done  by  fungi,  we  may  safely  place  the  per  centage 
at  fifteen  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  principal  agricultural 
crops  in  the  United  States  in  1893  was  $1,189,606,401.  If  we 
take  as  suggested,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  value,  which  does  not 
include  that  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  get  the  enormous  sum 
of  $178,440,960  as  representing  the  annual  destruction  to  our 
crops  from  plant  and  animal  pests  alone,  a  sum  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  on  the  most  ambitious  scheme  of  education. 
Indeed,  from  a  recent  expert  estimate,  this  enormous  sum  is 
placed  much  higher. 

What  are  we  doing  to  prevent  this  loss  every  year  ?  Abso- 
lutely nothing  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
presented.  The  experiment  stations  are  doing  much  to  spread 
desirable  information  among  the  farmers ;  the  national  govern- 
ment is  doing  much,  and  the  state  colleges  much,  but  the  problem 
is  too  vast  for  all  of  these  instrumentalities  combined. 

Schools  must  be  founded  to  train  expert  plant  pathologists, 
men  who  will  devote  their  life  to  combating  plant  diseases  ;  who 
will  find  it  a  profession  of  the  highest  value  to  the  human  race. 
The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  school  must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  best  possible  training.  Entomology  must  be  taught 
and  general  Zoology.  Physics  and  Chemistry  must  enter  into 
the  course,  as  well  as  Botany  and  Forestry.  The  wider  the 
training,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  No  subject 
ought  to  be  quite  as  fascinating  as  the  study  of  a  diseased  plant 
and  its  surroundings.  To  properly  understand  this  environment, 
a  man  must  be  an  all-round  scientist,  as  the  following  list  of 
studies  which  ought  to  be  pursued  will  show : 
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Morphological  Botany,  Systematic  Botany,  Histological  Botany, 
Physiological  Botany,  Cryptogamic  Botany,  Pathological  Botany, 
Horticulture,  Forestry,  General  Zoology,  Helminthology,  Entom- 
ology, Invertebrate  Zoology,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Economic 
Entomology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Meteor- 
ology, Latin,  German,  French,  English,  Sociology  (Political 
Economy,  Constitutional  Law,  Law),  Book-keeping,  Mathematics, 
Literature,  History. 

Such  an  outline  course  may  seem  rather  ambitious,  but  the  list 
includes  only  those  branches  which  are  necessary  to  train  a  plant 
doctor. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology  tell  him  of  the 
soil.  A  knowledge  of  helminthology  and  entomology  gives  him 
information  concerning  the  life  history  of  worms  and  insects. 
The  departments  of  botany  mentioned,  inform  him  as  to  the  plant 
and  its  parasites.  Literature,  Latin  and  history  are  necessary 
for  general  culture,  while  French  and  German  are  requisite  to 
one  who  desires  to  be  conversant  with  the  literature  of  plant 
pathology.  Sociology  in  its  broad  sense  teaches  him  how  to 
regulate  his  conduct  toward  the  state  and  nation. 

When  schools  of  plant  pathology  with  the  above  arrangement 
of  courses  shall  have  been  inaugurated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  we  can  hope  then  for  a  new  agri- 
cultural era. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  ''GUIDING   PRINCIPLES^ 

A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ACQUIRING  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THB 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

GEORGE  H.  HUDSON. 

nc9-Pr{$tc^al  Staie  Normal  and  TrtdnSmg  School,  PUOMnirgh,  y,  T. 

n. 

SECOND.  Not  only  does  this  principle  give  us  no  idea  con- 
cerning the  length  of  our  course,  or  amount  of  material  to 
be  used,  but  it  also  gives  us  no  idea  concerning  even  the  kind 
or  quality  of  this  material  itself;  for  though  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  such  a  general  principle  or  law  from  the  study  of  .numer- 
ous diverse  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  the  order  of  devel- 
opment of  any  one  unknown  case  simply  from  a  knowledge  of 
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this  law.  Or,  to  be  more  concrete,  although  from  the  study 
of  the  embryological  development  of  a  cow,  a  fish,  and  an  oyster, 
we  might  discover  that  development  in  general  took  place  in  an 
order  which  we  might  characterize  as  a  passage  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  yet  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  our  powers  to 
write  out  the  order  of  embryological  development  of  a  bird, 
simply  from  a  knowledge  of  this  discovered  general  law.  For 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  any  such  specific  case  we 
must  necessarily  turn  to  the  study  of  the  case  itself. 

3d.  Not  only  is  this  principle  of  so  little  definite  value  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  quality  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  our 
system  of  education,  but  the  principle  itself,  while  it  may  be  true 
concerning  the  changes  taking  place  in  an  aggregate  considered 
as  a  whole,  is  never  true  regarding  all  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  parts  of  9uch  an  aggregate  considered  separately. 

Under  the  statement  of    his   third  principle,   Mr.   Spencer,, 
speaking  of  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  and  of  the  aptitude- 
in  every  child  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  order  in  which  the 
human   race  has  mastered  it,  says  that  '^even  were  the  order 
intrinsically  indifferent,  it  would  facilitate  education  to  lead  the 
individual  mind  through  the  steps   traversed  by  the  general 
mind."     A  course  to  be  indifferent  must  be  compared  with  some 
other  course, — must  be  judged  by  some  standard.    In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  Mr.  Spencer  has  already  given  us  two  principles  by 
which  to  judge  such  a  course,  and  others  follow.    Now  in  what 
sense  does  he  use  the   word  "indifferent"?     Does  he   mean 
"  having  no  difference  which  gives  a  preference  "  when  compared 
with  the  order  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  or  the  concrete  to* 
the  abstract?    If  so,  the  statement  implies  that  there  may  be  , 
many  different  courses  from  the  same  beginning  to  the  same  end^ 
no  one  of  which  violates  the  two  principles  given  in  the  least 
degree,  and  yet  that  the  one  course  of  all  of  these  which  most 
nearly  approaches  a  course  determined  by  a  different  law  is  the 
one  which  will  give  the  best  results  if  used  in  our  systems  of 
education.     Where,  then,  is  the  value  of  these  general  principles 
save  to  apply  to  such  small  portions  of  our  course  as  perhaps  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  this  greater  law  ? 

Does  Mr.  Spencer  use  "  indifferent "  in  the  sense  of  passable- 
ness,  mediocrity,  absence  of  importance  or  insignificance  of  such 
a  course  when  judged  by  the  same  principles?    If  so,  then  he 
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himself,  while  ranking  this  law  as  third,  acknowledges  its  great 
superiority  to  any  other  given  principle  or  to  all  put  together. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  does  not  point  out  its  subordinate 
position  to  the  actual  development  of  the  individual  which  the 
law  of  Pestalozzi  would  have  us  follow. 

The  case  rests  simply  here.  If  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  by  observation  be  found  to  pass,  in  its  entirety, 
from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  we  should  be  obliged  to  follow 
this  course  regardless  of  contradictory  "principles."  If  this 
•development  should  be  found  to  pass  in  every  particular,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  our  attempts  to  follow  and  modify  it 
would  necessarily  take  a  similar  course.  Again,  should  a  study 
of  the  growing  individual  show  us  examples  of  both  progressions, 
of  a  passage  in  certain  parts  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  —  while 
we  might  follow  the  more  prominent  process  and  neglect  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  both  courses  should  claim  our  attention. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  ask  which  of  these  modes  of  progression 
we  actually  find  in  nature.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Spencer  himself  on 
the  subject.  Turning  to  Chapter  XII.  of  "  First  Principles,"  we 
find  our  answer.  The  problem  of  Dissolution,  as  well  as  that  of 
Evolution,  must  be  considered.  The  latter  is  defined,  in  part 
-(Sect.  94),  as  a  "  change  from  a  diffused,  imperceptible  state,  to 
-a  concentrated,  perceptible  state,"  or  in  other  words,  as  "an 
integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion." 
This  progression  is  accompanied  by  the  change  from  the  simple 
4x)  the  complex.  The  former  is  a  "  change  from  a  concentrated, 
perceptible  state,  to  a  diffused,  imperceptible  state,  is  an  absorp- 
tion of  motion  and  concomitant  disintegration  of  matter."  This 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  from  the  complex  to  the  simple.  In 
Section  96,  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  say :  "  Thus  far  we  have 
supposed  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  processes  to  go  on 
alone  —  we  have  supposed  an  aggregate  to  be  either  losing 
motion  and  integrating,  or  gaining  motion  and  disintegrating. 
But  though  it  is  true  that  every  change  furthers  one  or  other  of 
these  processes,  it  is  not  true  that  either  process  is  ever  wholly 
unqualified  by  the  other.  For  each  aggregate  is  at  all  times  both 
gaining  motion  and  losing  motion."  If  now,  we  turn  to  the 
animal  kingdom  for  examples  of  this  retrograde  process  or  disso- 
lution, we  shall  find  numerous  cases,  both  in  the  history  of  a 
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genus  or  species,  and  in  the  present  life  history  of  the  individual 
as  well. 

Considered  first  in  a  historic  sense,  we  find  that  many  species 
after  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  complexity,  have,  under  the 
influence  of  changed  external  conditions,  begun  a  retrograde 
movement  in  one  or  more  of  their  parts.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  pass  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  in  these  parts,  they  have 
at  a  certain  period  begun  to  reverse  this  order,  and  allow  these 
parts  to  become  more  and  more  simple,  until  finally  they  disappear 
altogether.  Gradual  reduction  in  size,  and  ultimate  loss  of  digits 
and  teeth  in  different  orders  of  the  Mammalia  are  examples  taken 
from  a  host  with  which  naturalists  are  familiar. 

In  the  present  individuals  of  such  species,  especially  those  in 
which  the  change  of  habit  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
race  still  occurs  in  the  life  of  each  individual,  we  may  still  clearly 
trace  the  history  of  the  species  as  a  whole;  for  instance,  in 
many  parasitic  animals  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  embryo  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  a  host,  or,  in  species  which  afterward  fix  themselves 
to  some  object  and  thenceforth  remain  stationary,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  seek  new  localities  for  attachment  or  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing cross  fertilization.  Among  the  Cntstacea  we  may  specially 
mention  the  Cirripedia  Rhizocephala  as  furnishing  us  with  marked 
examples,  as  the  sack-like  males,  in  which  even  the  mouth  and 
alimentary  canal  are  wanting.  Yet  the  larvsB  of  these  species  are 
free  —  swimming,  with  eyes,  legs,  etc.,  which  are  afterwards 
absorbed  and  lost.  The  Tunicata  will  also  furnish  us  with  excel- 
lent examples,  starting  out,  as  they  do,  as  if  to  reach  a  high 
degree  of  complexity,  developing  a  tail,  an  axial  cylinder,  —  the 
notocord,  a  spinal  cord,  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  etc.,  and 
then  turning  about,  breaking  down  this  notocord,  absorbing  the 
spinal  cord,  then  the  tail,  etc.,  until,  were  it  not  for  this  bit  of 
embryonic  history,  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Vertebrata. 

A  multitude  of  instances  might  be  shown  of  this  dissolution  of 
a  part,  where  evolution  of  the  whole  so  greatly  predominates 
as  to  almost  hide  it  from  view.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  the  last 
quotation  from  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  to  find  that  each  aggregate 
is  at  all  times  undergoing  both  processes.  Hence  in  the  realm  of 
mind  we  may  also  expect  to  find  similar  examples  of  retrograde 
metamorphoses  more  or  less   marked.     Perhaps   cases   where  a 
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primitive  advancement  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  quite 
marked  and  necessary  to  meet  certain  conditions,  is  followed  by 
a  passage  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  with  transference  of 
growth-force  and  consequent  redistribution  of  matter. 

Now  shall  we  ignore  such  examples  of  retrograde  metamor- 
phoses, and  apply  our  principle  to  produce  every  desired  change  ? 
Imagine  the  brilliant  success  which  would  follow  the  application 
of  the  law  of  the  simple  to  the  complex  to  the  tail  of  a  well-grown 
tadpole,  in  order  that  the  mature  frog  might  more  quickly  make 
his  appearance  in  good  frog  society  I  Or  shall  we  take  cognizance 
of  dissolution  as  well,  and  seek  to  aid  in  the  transference  of 
growth-force  and  re-distribution  of  matter  in  order  that  the  organ- 
ism may  be  enabled  to  make  these  necessary  changes  with  greater 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  more  perfect 
equilibrium  between  itself  and  its  environment. 

Sure  it  is  that  dissolution  works  to  a  purpose,  now  in  parts  of 
a  being  throughout  life,  and  gaining  the  ascendency  at  death ; 
again  in  the  social  organism  throughout  its  life  and  dispelling  it 
like  mist  before  the  sun  at  the  close  of  its  career.  Turning  back, 
we  find  the  same  principle  at  work  throughout  all  organic  life, 
and  in  the  growth  and  death  of  worlds  as  well.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  economy  of  nature  there  is  no  progression  from  sim- 
ple to  complex.  An  opposite  course  becomes  necessary  and  often 
the  sooner  it  is  brought  about,  the  better. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate.  This  first  principle  of  Mr.  Spencer 
cannot  show  us  how  much  detail  to  introduce  in  our  course, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts,  coexistent  or  consecutive.  For 
this  knowledge  we  must  turn  to  the  study  of  the  individual. 
Again,  this  first  principle  cannot  even  give  us  the  character  of 
this  detail, — it  being  impossible  to  construct  the  course  taken  by 
any  unknown  specific  case  solely  from  a  knowledge  of  a  general 
law  that  applies  to  all  cases.  Such  actual  course  can  only  be 
made  known  through  direct  study  of  the  case  in  question.  And 
again, — this  general  law,  while  it  applies  to  the  evolution  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  does  not  apply  to  all  its  parts,  for  dissolu- 
tion must  also  be  considered,  and  '^  it  is  not  true  that  either  pro- 
cess is  ever  wholly  unqualified  by  the  other."  We  might  make 
similar  objections  to  each  of  the  other  two  principles  classed 
under  this  section,  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to  enable 
the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  that  they  have  no  greater  practical 
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Talue  than  the  one  we  have  been  considering.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  teacher  who  builds  his  artificial  system  on  these  extremely 
general  principles,  and  neglects  the  more  definite  sources  of 
knowledge  concerning  what  a  rational  course  must  be,  should 
meet  with  disappointment  and  failure  ? 

The  two  remaining  principles  of  Mr.  Spencer  which  we  have 
not  yet  considered  are  worded  as  follows :  "  6.    The  process  of  self- 
development  should    be    encouraged    to    the    fullest    extent." 
"  6,     As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture  should 
come  the  question,  Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
the  pupils  ? "     Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  divided  these  from  the 
other  four  principles,  saying  that  "  if  the  first  embody  the  leading 
generalizations  of  the  science  of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the 
chief  canons  of  the  art  of  fostering  mental  growth,"  and  he  has 
farther  called  those  of  the  latter  group  ^^  alike  the  most  important 
and  the  least  attended  to."     As  Mr.  Spencer  has  expressed  them, 
they  both  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  forces  as  well  as  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  modified.     In  regard  to  the  fifth  prin- 
ciple, for  instance,  we  may  have  a  course  which  shall  be  practi- 
cally above  criticism  in  its  relation  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  individual,  and  yet  use  a  system  in  the  application  of  exter- 
nal influences  or  forces  which  shall  fail  to  encourage  the  process 
of  self-development  ^^to  the  fullest  extent."     In  regard  to  the 
sixth  principle  we  may  point  out  that  the  presence  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  pain  in  the  pupil  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  we  are 
departing  from  the  natural  line  of  development  of  the  individual, 
for  it  may  arise  from  undue  forcing  and  consequent  exhaustion. 
The  subject  of  the  use  of  forces  being  outside  of  the  subject  to 
which  this  chapter  is  limited,  we  may  look  for  such  bearing  as 
these  principles  may  have  in  aiding  us  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
development  in  the  individual.     Mr.   Spencer  thus  neatly  sums 
up  this  bearing  in  the  following  words :     '^  For  manifestly  if  the 
steps  in  our  curriculum  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  success- 
ively ascended  by  the  pupil  himself  with  little  or  no  help,  they 
must  correspond  with  the  stages  of  evolution  in  his  faculties ;  and 
manifestly  if  the  successive  achievements  of  these  steps  are 
intrinsically  gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that  they  require  no 
more  than  a  normal  exercise  of  his  powers."    The  necessity  for 
the  change  in  the   wording  of  these  principles  to  bring  them 
within  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter  will  now  be  seen.    The 
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superiority  of  the  law  of  Comte,  or  better  yet  of  the  principles 
discussed  under  sections  A,  B,  C  and  D,  to  the  other  principles- 
of  Mr.  Spencex  should  now  be  apparent;  for  manifestly  the- 
course  ascertained  by  these  means  alone  will  as  a  whole  pass  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from* 
the  empirical  to  the  rational,  and  will  also  comply  with  the  prin- 
ciples 5  and  6,  which  indeed,  are  but  corollaries  from  it.  On  the* 
other  hand,  were  we  to  reject  the  one  principle  of  Comte  and 
alone  use  the  remaining  five,  we  might  yet  seek  a  thousand  years- 
through  the  process  of  "empirical  approximations"  and  even 
then  be  but  little  in  advance  of  the  systems  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  another  "test"  which  we  have  included  under  our 
corollaries,  and  that  is  the  proof  of  the  value  of  a  system  by  its 
products.  It  is  this  "  test "  which  (in  connection  with  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  Mr.  Spencer)  has  been  long  and  slowly  influencing^ 
our  educational  systems  into  ever  closer  conformity  with  the 
great  principles  with  which  we  set  out ;  and  which  now  gives  us 
additional  hope  that  a  scientific  and  complete  conformity  with 
these  principles  will  yield  us  results  which  in  the  future  shall  far 
surpass  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  science  is  rapidly  increasing. 
People  might  look  askance  and  shake  their  heads  at  the  lad  who- 
spent  his  valuable  time  watching  the  lid  of  his  grandmother's  tea- 
kettle as  it  steamed  over  the  kitchen  fire ;  but  in  our  day,  with 
steam  the  wonderful  factor  in  civilization  it  has  become,  we 
think  no  more  of  the  "  wasted  moments,"  but  praise  and  honor 
the  man  whose  thought  made  this  modem  revolution  possible. 
Again,  while  neighbors  or  companions  might  sneer  at  the  man 
who  flew  his  kite  and  drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  the* 
most  ignorant  would  Scarcely  do  so  now,  —  knowing  that  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  light  came  all  the  sooner  as  the 
fruit  of  this  man's  discoveries.  And  so  to-day,  while  among  the 
cultivated  people  of  the  world  there  may  be  those  who  look  in 
mild  contempt  upon  the  patient  investigator  who  studies  life  in 
its  lower  forms,  among  the  insects,  shell-fish,  worms,  etc.,  or  th& 
microscopic  life,  animal  and  vegetal,  of  stagnant  ditches,  and 
wonder  why  he  thus  "wastes  his  time,"  —  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  great  law  of  Evolu- 
tion, such  good  will  be  achieved  in  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
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moral  nature  of  man  as  shall  work  a  revolution  greater  than  all 
others  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  the  names  of  Spencer  and 
Darwin,  if  not  also  of  the  lesser  workmen  who  made  this  struc- 
ture possible,  shall  be  reverenced  in  every  household  that  feels 
the  working  of  the  better  life  which  their  studies  shall  have 
enabled  us  to  attain. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

(IM  THBBB  PARTS.) 
8UPT.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  ST.   PAUL,  MINN. 

III. 

AS  I  said  in  my  first  paper,  Herbart  taught  children  very  little- 
in  his  life.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  an  author  upon 
pedagogy  but  did  not  develop  a  system  for  the  demonstration  of 
his  ideas.  That  he  left  to  his  followers,  and  in  this  last  paper  I 
shall  endeavor  as  fully  as  the  limited  space  will  allow  me  to 
show  what  has  been  done  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
practical  development  of  Herbartian  pedagogy. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  able  and  intelligent  thinkers, 
though  revering  and  following  quite  closely  a  master,  will  all  agree 
as  to  the  details  of  method,  but  there  is  remarkable  unanimity 
among  the  followers  of  Herbart  as  to  the  fundamental  principles- 
of  his  pedagogy.  They  all  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  can  be  made  clear  through  instruction  ;  that 
the  will  is  educable  because  its  activities  are  determined  as  a 
result  of  motives,  and  that  motives  come  largely  from  the  train 
of  thought ;  hence,  moral  training  is  the  pedagogical  end  of  all 
Herbartians.  They  all  seek  also  to  reach  this  end  through  creat- 
ing a  many-sided  interest,  which  they  accomplish  by  choosing  for 
the  school  subjects  having  a  worthy  content  and  presenting  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  child  apperceives  at  each  step  the  whole 
and  thus  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  and  to  the  possession  of  high  ideals. 

In  these  essential  points  all  Herbartians  agree,  but  there  are 
several  quite  distinct  schools  of  pedagogy  distinguished  by  the 
methods  of  application.  The  two  leading  German  schools  are 
those  of  Ziller  and  of  Stoy. 

Tuiskon  Ziller  founded  at  Leipsic  a  pedagogical  seminary  and 
practice  school  after  the  model  of  one  which  Herbart  had  founded 
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at  Konigsberg.  Here  he  developed  in  the  school  room  an  educa- 
tional theory  and  method  which,  while  based  upon  Herbart's 
philosophy,  has  certain  very  marked  and  radical  features  of  its 
own.  He  also  founded  the  league  for  the  study  of  pedagogy 
which  has  now  thousands  of  members  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
most  of  whom  are  actuated  by  the  Herbartian  impulse  and  are  to 
a  certain  degree  followers  of  Herbart.  As  Ziller's  pedagogy  has 
quite  a  large  following  in  this  country,  I  think  it  perhaps  best  to 
outline  it  somewhat  at  length. 

Ziller  at  the  outset  asks  three  questions  and  gives  brief  answers 
which  I  quote  from  Doctor  DeGarmo  as  follows : 

^'  1.  What  must  be  selected  from  human  knowledge  as  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction  ? 

^^  2.  How  must  these  studies  be  co-ordinated  so  as  to  conduce 
to  the  most  perfect  mastery  of  knowledge,  the  clearest  insight 
into  moral  relations,  and  the  formation  of  the  highest  moral 
ideals,  the  best  moral  disposition,  the  best  moral  habits  ? 

'-3.  What  method  of  teaching  will  best  further  the  above- 
named  ends?" 

About  the  investigation  of  these  three  subjects  one  may,  with 
unimportant  exceptions,  group  all  that  Ziller  wrote.  His  guiding 
principles,  taken  directly  from  Herbart,  were  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  conception  of  moral  training  through  instruction  in 
the  common  school  branches,  keeping  the  five  moral  ideas  in 
close  touch  with  the  content  of  the  various  studies. 

"  2.  The  apperception  of  children,  or  their  natural  thought- 
processes  founded  upon  acquired  knowledge  and  social  experi- 
ence, as  the  only  reliable  guide  to  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  studies,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

"  8.  The  necessity  of  developing  in  the  pupils  an  inherent, 
far-reaching,  and  abiding  interest  in  study  as  a  moral  revelation 
of  the  world." 

These  are  the  basal  ideas  from  which  he  proceeds  and  to  which 
he  ever  returns.  Through  the  524  pages  of  the  "  Grundlegung  " 
and  the  428  of  the  ^^  Allgemeine  Padagogik,"  aside  from  a  few 
incidentals  he  labors  at  the  solution  of  the  three  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  three  fundamental  ideas."  (DeGarmo's 
Hei'bart  and  the  Herbartians.) 

Further,  Ziller  develops  at  length  the  theory  of  the  historical 
stages  of  culture  upon  which  he  bases  his  principles  of  method. 
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This  theory  is  that  the  developing  mind  of  the  child  goes  through 
the  same  stages  that  the  race  has  gone  through  in  the  process  of 
its  historical  development.  This  theory  has  been  developed  by 
many  leaders  of  thought  such  as  Goethe,  Kant,  Hegel,  Augustine, 
Huxley,  Spencer,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel.  Ziller's  appli- 
cation of  this  philosophical  theory  is  interesting.  It  is  that  the 
subject  matter  for  the  child's  curriculum  should  be  such  historical 
and  literary  matter  as  represents  the  stages  of  the  world's  culture 
through  which  he  himself  is  in  a  sense  going  at  the  time.  This 
theory  thjis  briefly  and  baldly  stated  he  enlarges  upon  with  much 
poetical  fancy  and  makes  it  the  basis  for  the  further  development 
of  his  radical  theory  of  pedagogy,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  concen- 
tration. 

Perhaps  no  one  theory  of  education  has  received  so  much  con- 
sideration in  this  country  as  the  doctrine  of  concentration  under 
its  various  names,  such  as  correlation,  or  co-ordination.  This 
theory,  as  advocated  by  Ziller,  grows  naturally  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  interest  as  based  upon  apperception  and  is  allied  with 
the  theory  of  culture  stages.  Our  personal  effectiveness  depends 
upon  our  unity  of  thought  and  comprehension,  the  degree  with 
which  we  can  bring  to  a  focus  upon  any  objective  point  our 
entire  battery  of  ideas  and  knowledge.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
the  theory  of  the  faculties  and  their  formal  discipline  totally 
ignores.  We  only  reach  completeness  of  life,  we  only  achieve 
that  which  for  us  is  the  best  possible  when  we  are  so  far  masters 
of  all  that  is  within  us  that  we  can  use  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place  every  unit  of  force.  This  we  call  concentration,  but  it 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  kind  of  concentration 
which  consists  simply  in  putting  a  single  faculty  to  work  upon  a 
problem  while  the  other  faculties  are  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. This  latter  is  a  mere  subtraction  or  diminishing  of 
force,  making  one  appear  great  because  the  rest  have  disap- 
peared. The  other  is  an  addition  or  increasing  of  force,  making 
one  great  because  it  contains  in  itself  the  sum  of  the  others. 
Now  this  unity  of  personality,  this  unity  of  force  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  proper  correlation  of  ideas,  hence,  it 
becomes  the  problem  of  education  to  so  present  ideas  that  they 
shall  be  all  apperceived  and  fused  into  a  unified  consciousness 
and  thus  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  moral  training  of  the  soul. 
*'  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  correlation  occurs  in  every  act  of 
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consciousness.  Indeed,  there  is  no  learning  without  it,  but  the 
current  education  relying  upon  the  formal  discipline  of  separate 
faculties,  by  ignoring  this  principle,  hinders  its  operation  and 
thus  really  hinders  learning."  The  correlation  which  goes  on  ia 
largely  in  spite  of  the  education,  consequently,  a  great  part  of 
our  effort,  all  that  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  correlation,  is* 
wasted,  so  that  in  answering  the  first  of  Ziller's  questions, 
^^  What  must  be  selected  from  human  knowledge  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction?"  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  partial 
answer,  —  that  which  will  furnish  the  most  appropriate  center  or 
basis  for  the  correlation  of  all  knowledge.  This,  Ziller  says,  is 
found  in  the  historical  and  literary  studies  which  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  Hence,  he  would  concentrate  all  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  about  those  historical  and  literary  subjects  and 
he  prepares  a  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Ger- 
many in  which  the  following  is  the  order  of  topics  :  "  First  year, 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales ;  second  year,  Robinson  Crusoe ;  third  year, 
(1)  Bible  Stories  from  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  (2)  Legends  of 
Thuringia  (Thuringer  Sagen)  ;  fourth  year,  (1)  Bible  Stories 
from  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  then  of  the  Kings,  (2)  Niebelungen 
Tales ;  fifth  year,  (1)  Bible  Stories  from  the  Time  of  Christ,  (2> 
History  of  Henry  I.,  Otto  I.,  Charlemagne  ;  sixth  year,  (1)  Bible 
Stories  from  the  Time  of  Christ,  continued,  (2)  Migration  of  the 
Nations,  Roman  Empire  and  the  Popes,  the  Crusades,  the  Middle 
Ages,  Rudolph  von  Hapsburg ;  seventh  year,  (1)  The  Original 
Congregations  of  Churches,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  (2)  Discovery 
of  America  and  its  First  Settlement,  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
The  Thirty  Years'  War ;  eighth  year,  (1)  Instruction  in  the 
Catechism,  (2)  Frederic  the  Great,  the  Napoleonic  Wars  for 
Independence,  the  Restoration  of  the  German  Empire,"  (Quoted 
from  DeGarmo.) 

The  great  difficulty  with  this  system  as  developed  by  Ziller 
and  later  by  Doctor  Rein,  head  of  the  normal  and  practice  school 
at  Jena,  is  the  problem  what  to  do  with  nature  ^study.  The 
historical  order  here  certainly  cannot  be  followed.  The  work  is 
rather  that  of  direct  observation,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  if  the 
child  is  to  understand  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  civilization 
of  his  time.  The  Herbartians  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  making 
geography  the  connecting  link  between  history  and  science  and 
teaching  science  as  related  to  the  progress  of  man.  This  is  only 
a  partial  solution  and  I  will  refer  to  it  later. 
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The  Ziller  school,  then,  of  Herbartians  would  follow  the  his- 
torical stages  of  human  development  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  would  make  history  and  literature  the  core  of  a  concen- 
trated course  of  study  arranged  in  periods  such  as  will  bring  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  world  before  the  child  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  his  development.  They  would  group  all 
other  subjects  about  this  one.  For  science,  which  seems  to  have 
less  in  common  than  other  subjects,  they  would  use  the  principle 
of  apperception  and  bring  in  geography  as  the  connecting  link. 

The  other  great  school  of  Herbartians  is  that  of  Karl  Yolk  mar 
Stoy,  who  represents  the  conservative  as  Ziller  does  the  radical 
school  of  Herbartian  pedagogs.  He  conducted  at  Jena  a  model 
and  practice  school  at  whose  head  is  now  Doctor  Rein,  who,  how- 
ever, follows  Ziller  in  his  theory.  Doctor  Stoy  accepts  the  main 
Herbartian  principles  which  have  been  set  forth  here,  but  does- 
not  develop  a  radical  scheme  of  concentration.  He  believes  in 
the  culture  stages  as  a  basis  for  culture  subjects,  rejects  fairy 
stories  and  does  not  at  all  believe  in  a  completely  concentrated 
course  of  study.  According  to  him  the  principle  of  apperception 
should  be  applied  in  showing  simple  relations,  such  as  the  child 
can  understand,  between  the  different  departments  of  human 
learning  and  in  determining  the  order  and  method  of  presentation 
in  any  department.  He  believes  in  the  concentration  within  the 
mind,  the  doctrine  of  interest  and  the  unity  of  purpose,  else  he 
could  not  be  an  Herbartian,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  so  concentrate  all  subjects  about  a  single  line  of  cul- 
ture studies  that  they  shall  become  incidental  to  it.  Doctor  Stoy 
developed  a  scheme  for  elementary  education  according  to  these 
conservative  principles  and  Doctor  Frick  of  Halle  developed  a 
scheme  upon  the  same  principles  for  secondary  schools.  These 
are  the  main  divisions  of  Herbartians  in  Germany. 

In  America  the  theories  of  Herbart  have  received  still  further 
development  at  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men,  mainly  members 
of  the  Herbart  club,  who  have  done  much  to  modify  American 
schools.  The  leaders  of  this  American  school  of  Herbartian 
pedagogs  are  President  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Doctor 
Charles  McMurray,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  Doctor 
Frank  McMurray,  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Doctor  C.  C. 
Van  Liew,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Colonel  Parker,  while 
not  strictly  an  Herbartian,  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
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^ims  of  the  Herbartians  and  has  made  perhaps  the  most  important 
oontribution  that  has  been  made  to  this  subject  by  an  American 
teacher.  The  McMurrays  and  Professor  Van  Liew  belong  to  the 
Ziller  school.  They  make  much  of  culture  epochs  and  would 
make  historical  or  literary  studies  the  centre  of  a  rigid  scheme  of 
concentration.  President  DeGarmo  more  nearly  represents  the 
<)onseryative  school  of  Stoy,  does  not  believe  in  a  rigid  concentra- 
tion but  does  believe  in  a  correlation  between  co-ordinate 
branches  of  learning.  Colonel  Parker  has,  of  course,  a  scheme 
of  his  own.  He  believes  in  close  concentration.  His  centre  is 
Bcience.  He  has  a  sort  of  symposium  of  all  the  sciences  express- 
ing the  child's  various  relations  to  the  material  world.  History 
and  literature  he  brings  in  as  adjuncts  to  science.  He  defends 
his  plan  ably  on  the  plea  that  the  child  is  more  nearly  in  sym- 
pathy with  nature  at  fii'st  than  with  civilization,  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  best  for  him,  for  the  development  of  his  powers  and 
•especially  for  cultivating  his  sense  of  freedom.  Colonel  Parker 
urges  in  an  interesting  way  as  a  reason  why  the  study  of  nature 
has  been  so  overlooked  by  German  pedagogs  that  the  tendency  of 
Buch  study  is  too  much  toward  freedom  and  that  educational 
authorities  are  afraid  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  as  a  whole  made  by 
American  pedagogs  to  the  new  education,  whether  it  be  called 
Herbartian  or  not,  is  the  distinction  between  form  and  content, 
or  between  thought  studies  and  form  studies.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  runs  through  the  entire  curriculum  and  through  each 
branch  of  it.  Certain  studies  are  distinctively  form  studies  and 
draw  their  importance  from  the  content  which  they  express. 
The  term  form  studies,  in  a  general  way,  includes  the  various 
means  and  arts  of  expression,  such  as  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  gesture  and  mechanical  instruction.  It  is 
inevitable  that  while  the  means  of  expressing  a  thought  may  be 
important,  so  important  that  the  thought  cannot  be  expressed 
without  it,  as  is  claimed  for  language,  yet  the  form  is  subordinate 
to  the  thought.  No  artist  ever  became  great  through  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mere  technique.  The  great  artists,  whether  in  literature, 
the  graphic  arts  or  the  constructive  arts,  have  been  those  who 
have  expressed  a  noble  thought  in  a  noble  way.  "  Art  for  art's 
sake "  is  a  cant  phrase  which  has  caught  many  and  which  is 
thoroughly  detestable.     One  might  as  well  say  food  for  food's 
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sake,  or  dress  for  dress'  sake,  or  the  body  for  the  body's  sake. 
The  moral  order  of  the  world  was  never  revealed  to  a  human 
soul  through  the  study  of  form  merely.  If  a  child  is  to  be  made 
Godlike  through  instruction  it  is  through  that  instruction  which 
puts  forward  as  the  chief  object  of  contemplation,  and  the  chief 
stimulant  to  activity,  that  which  is  in  itself  worthy  and  subordi- 
nates to  that  all  which  is  in  nature  subordinated. 

This  distinction  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  important  contribu* 
tion  to  education  made  by  American  pedagogs  and  it  is  really 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  which  could  be  made 
because  it  struck  the  death  blow  to  formal  discipline.  When  it 
is  understood  by  the  average  teacher  that  if  we  are  to  teach 
morals  through  instruction  it  can  only  be  by  supplying  the  child 
with  a  worthy  content  and  that  such  content  is  only  found  in 
real  things,  the  deeds  of  men,  their  thoughts,  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  nature,  then  discipline  for  discipline's  sake  is  relegated  to 
the  rubbish  heap  of  the  past  with  the  old,  selfish,  immoral  theo- 
logy of  the  middle  ages. 

I  have  not  sufficient  time  to  elaborate  further  the  Herbartian 
doctrine  and  its  development  by  his  followers.  I  will  briefly 
summarize  it  and  then  as  briefly  tell  you  what  may  be  done  in 
our  own  schools.  You  may  remember  that  in  the  first  paper  I 
spoke  of  certain  grave  defects  in  the  old  education.  They  were^ 
that  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  psychology  at  all  it  was  a  false 
psychology,  the  psychology  of  the  faculties,  which  in  theory 
destroyed  the  unity  of  the  mind  and  rendered  impossible  a  unity 
of  purpose  in  education  ;  that  the  acceptance  of  this  psychology 
led  to  the  long-vaunted  formal  discipline  of  the  schools  by  which 
the  faculties  were  trained  through  specific  exercises  as  the 
muscles  are  trained  in  a  gymnasium,  without  regard  to  the 
material  upon  which  they  were  exercised  or  the  use  that  was  to 
be  made  of  them  in  life. 

A  second  fatal  defect  in  the  old  education  was  in  that  it  was 
founded  in  part  upon  the  Calvinistic  theology,  which  taught  that 
the  child  was  totally  depraved  and,  hence,  rendered  sympathetic 
training  of  his  soul  impossible  with  reference  to  moral  ends, 
because  before  the  child  could  be  made  better,  his  self,  being 
totally  bad,  must  be  destroyed  and  a  new  nature  substituted. 
Hence,  the  old  education  was,  both  in  curricula  and  government, 
harsh,  unsympathetic,  intellectual  rather  than  spiritual,  without 
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regard  to  the  child'a  nature  and  without  regard  to  his  relation  to 
the  world,  being  nothing  more  than  the  specific,  uninteresting, 
disconnected  drilling  by  formal  discipline  of  the  so-called  facul- 
ties of  the  soul. 

The  new  education  which  as  yet  has  many  faults  and  needs  a 
sweeter  and  wiser  development  than  it  has  received,  certainly 
avoids  these  faults.  It  presents  a  psychology  which  recognizes 
the  soul  as  a  unit,  which  believes  that  the  will  is  an  activity  of 
the  soul  which  can  grow  under  suitable  influences  in  breadth  and 
strength,  which  acts  because  of  motives  and  is  influenced  by  that 
which  comes  to  the  soul  from  the  external  world  through  the 
senses  and  from  the  inner  current  of  thought.  Hence,  the  new 
•educator  has  a  moral  rather  than  a  purely  intellectual  aim  for 
his  work.  He  believes  that  all  life  is  one,  whether  of  the 
so-called  intellect  or  of  the  so-called  will  and  that  all  life  should 
tend  toward  good  and  that  all  education  should  aim  to  fit  the 
<3hild  for  life  in  this  sense.  The  new  education,  instead  of  drill- 
ing faculties  without  regard  to  the  child's  needs  or  interests, 
bases  all  upon  the  interest,  to  which  apperception  is  the  key.  It 
spiritualizes  all  education.  It  bases  its  government  upon  the 
sympathetic  and  systematic  study  of  the  child  so  that  he  shall 
have  at  each  stage  of  his  growth  that  which  is  the  best  possible 
spiritual  environment  and  direction.  By  doing  away  with  formal 
discipline  it  takes  a  vast  step  toward  true  education,  seeing  that 
the  child  has  for  the  main  elements  of  his  curriculum  something 
real.  In  these  general  ways  the  new  education  is  a  revolution 
whose  end,  like  that  of  all  true  revolutions,  is  freedom ;  freedom 
to  grow  good,  to  do  good. 

Now  as  to  what  is  possible,  I  must  be  very  brief.  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Herbartian  movement  is  working  among  us; 
that  the  revolution  has  begun,  that  the  child  now  and  not  the 
schoolmaster  is  dominant,  that  courses  of  study  will  be  fitted  to 
the  child's  nature  as  rapidly  as  we  understand  it  and  them. 
Love  in  government  will  take  the  place  of  tyranny.  A  worthy 
content  which  will  aid  in  the  real  development  of  the  soul  will 
take  the  place  of  the  study  of  form  for  the  training  of  the  facul- 
ties. The  many-sided  interest  in  all  the  relations  into  which  the 
soul  of  man  can  enter  will  take  the  place  of  the  narrow  interest 
or  the  no  interest  in  the  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
grammar,  geography  which  characterized  the  old  school  room. 
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The  really  important  will  be  treated  as  such  and  the  secondary 
as  secondary  and  thus  truth  will  be  advanced.  I  speak  not  as  a 
prophet  but  I  believe  that  this  will  come  in  this  country,  with  the 
same  faith  with  which  I  believe  that  in  the  end  we  shall  get  all 
good  things.  As  this  comes  we  shall  get  further  light  as  to  the 
means  and  methods  of  the  details.  More  of  us  will  see  the 
importance  of  a  worthy  content  and  the  comparative  unimportr 
ance  of  form ;  mark  me,  comparative  unimportance. 

Shall  we  have  concentration  after  the  plan  of  Ziller  or  Parker  ? 
or  shall  we  simply  have  a  correlation  where  the  relations  are  such 
as  children  can  easily  understand?  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I 
believe  the  latter.  While  I  believe  in  the  unity  of  all  knowledge, 
that  the  spiritual  world  like  the  material  is  spherical,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  phase  of  thought  is  the  center  of  the 
sphere  but  rather  that  the  soul,  the  soul  of  each  individual,  is  the 
center  of  his  own  sphere,  that  round  about  him  in  concentric 
spheres,  if  you  will,  are  grouped  humanity  and  nature  with  all 
they  have,  all  they  are,  all  their  means  of  expression  as  related  to 
him.  Each  soul  is  the  center  of  its  own  world  and  is  able  by 
infinite  radii  of  influences  to  give  and  receive  good  or  evil. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  instruction  will  bring  about  this  end 
through  making  humanity  or  nature  the  mechanical  center  of  the 
•entire  curriculum.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Doctor  DeGar-. 
mo  that  a  complete  and  rigid  concentration  is  not  wise  and  that 
in  general  there  are  three  divisions  of  studies,  culture  studies, 
including  history  and  literature,  nature  studies,  and  sociological 
studies,  tiie  last  bringing  the  child  into  sympathy  with  present  day 
occurrences,  with  the  humanity  of  to-day.  I  believe  that  in  the 
•elementary  years  of  the  school  course  there  can  be  very  close 
correlation.  The  subjects  do  not  need  to  be  very  clearly  differ- 
entiated, especially  can  form  studies  be  subordinated  to  content 
studies.  The  child's  earlier  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and 
drawing  can  be  taught  best  in  connection  with  the  content 
studies  of  literature  and  history  and  science.  Mathematical 
ideas  can  be  inculcated  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  year  or 
two  of  the  primary  school  in  connection  with  science  and  obser- 
vation lessons  generally.  As  the  child  advances  in  age  and 
grade  there  must  be  a  greater  differentiation  of  the  course  into 
departments. 

With  regard  to  most  of  the  form  studies  the  best  instruction 
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will  be  incidental  through  at  least  most  of  the  years  of  the 
elementary  schools  but  some  technical  instruction  will  need  to  be 
given  as  it  is  required  to  furnish  power,  from  time  to  time.  Xhis- 
technical  instruction  must  be  recognized  as  definite  and  given  in 
definite  lessons  as  such,  and  not  be  picked  up  incidentally. 

In  the  secondary  education  there  must  be  a  much  more  marked 
separation  of  the  departments,  but  through  it  all  evident  rela- 
tions must  be  emphasized  and  logical  relations  not  evident  must 
be  made  so.    The  child  must  understand  that  form  is  subordinate 
to  content,  even  if  it  be  taught  specifically ;  hS  must  have  his- 
mind's  eye  upon  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  interest  must 
be  the  key  to  his   work ;  a  worthy  content  must  always  be  the 
basis  of  his  education ;  we  must  never  fall  back  upon  the  formal 
discipline.     The  child  must  be  the  center  of  the  school.     As  we 
study  him  and  know  him  more  and  more  we  shall  regard  less  and 
less  the  material  and  more  and  more  the  spiritual,  and  all  educa- 
tion shall  be  shaped  to  his  needs,  to  the  end  that  he,  following^ 
his  natural  interest,  may  become  acquainted  with  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe  and  that  we  may  lead  him  through  ideas  to  ideals, 
through  knowledge  to  activity,  not  by  crushing  but  by  develop- 
ing the  soul  which  God  has  put  into  him. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  President  DeGar- 
mo's  valuable  work,  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians,  for  much  of 
the  historical  matter  in  these  articles. 
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ETHICAL  TENDENCIES  OF  SCIENCE  STUDT. 

ONE  ASPECT  OP  A  THEORY  OP  CONCENTRATION. 
PROF.  J.  A.  SHOTT»  CABTHAGE.  ILL. 

IT  has  been  said  that  for  the  sake  of  his  pedagogics,  Herbart 
destroyed  an  old  and  created  a  new  psychology.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  purpose  of  Herbart's  psychology  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  it  furnishes  a  central  thought  in  the  current 
literature  of  pedagogy.  To  be  successful  a  teacher  must  know 
how  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  settled  that 
the  principal  activity  in  mental  acquisition  is  the  activity  denoted 
by  the  term  apperception.  This  fruitful  idea  is  a  key  note  in 
Herbart's  psychology.  Dr.  Harris  says:  "It  is,  in  fact,  the 
central  thought  from  which  the  author  proceeds  and  to  which  he 
always  returns." 

This  recognition  of  the  inner  'relating  activity  of  mind,  is 
properly  regarded  the  second  step  in  the  "New  Education." 
From  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  sense  perception  as  insisted 
upon  by  Pestalozzi  it  passes  to  the  important  recognition  of  the 
activity  of  the  mind  upon  the  material  acquired  through  the 
senses.  This  second  step  involves  the  third  —  the  correlation  of 
studies.  When  it  is  once  thoroughly  realized  that  this  inner 
relating,  recognizing,  activity  of  mind  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  acquisition  of  "  power  through  knowledge,"  then  a  necessary 
step  is  the  attempt  to  supply  the  outer  conditions  of  this  activity 
in  the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  study. 
"  What  stock  of  apperceiving  ideas  does  the  child  already  pos- 
sess ?  and  what  other  ideas  shall  he  acquire  as  a  preparation  for 
those  that  are  to  follow?"  are  questions  that  necessarily  arise 
when  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses  as  an  end  in  itself  to  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  "  systematic  building  up  of  the  inner  faculty  of  perception." 

But  a  system  of  pedagogics  is  not  determined  solely  by  the 
nature  of  mind.  The  ideally  developed  mind  is  logically  first,  and 
by  this  conception  of  what  the  mind  ought  to  become  is  deter- 
mined that  portion  of  nature  which  shall  be  utilized  in  order  that 
the  ideal  may  be  attained. 

Educators  are  agreed  that  the  chief  end  in  education  is  moral 
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character.  This  idea  together  with  the  belief  that  the  child  in 
its  mental  life  passes  through  a  succession  of  periods  correspond- 
ing to  those  experienced  by  the  race  in  its  development  caused 
Ziller  to  select  history  and  literature  for  his  central  subjects  in  a 
scale  of  studies.  The  thought  of  the  race  is  in  its  literature,  and 
to  get  wholesome  food  for  the  child  at  any  time  he  thought  it 
appropriate  to  select  from  the  literature  of  the  race  that  which  it 
produced  at  the  proper  period  of  its  evolution. 

Ziller's  theory  could  not  well  provide  for  the  study  of  natural 
science,  for,  as  President  DeGarmo  put  it,  the  race  has  passed 
from  ^^  error  to  truth ''  in  regard  to  science,  and  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  keep  the  child  in  an  indifferent,  imaginative  attitude 
toward  nature. 

Owing  to  this  inadequacy  of  Ziller's  system  and  to  the  belief 
that  nature  is  neare%t  the  child,  educators  in  America  seem  dis- 
posed to  place  nature  studies  as  chief  among  the  central  subjects 
in  a  system  of  correlated  studies. 

The  important  question  then  arises.  What  will  be  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  child  ?  Has  nature  study  a  moral  content  ?  Will 
the  greater  emphasizing  of  ^he  study  of  nature  furnish  a  su£B- 
cient  substitute  for  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  moral  content  usually 
attributed  to  history  and  literature?  Before  answering  these 
questions  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  opinions  of  some  students 
of  education  on  the  ethical  value  of  the  study  of  natural  science. 

^^  Natural  science  relates  chiefly  to  the  organic  and  inorganic 
phases  of  nature,  but  gives  little  insight  into  human  nature."  — 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

^^  We  shall  have  labor  for  our  pains  if  we  search  for  the  embod- 
iment of  ethical  truths  in  nature  or  in  natural  science."  —  Presi- 
dent DeGarmo. 

^^  Before  education  can  be  what  it  should  be  and  may  be  there 
will  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  the  study  of  human 
nature.  Children  should  be  trained  to  see  what  is  in  man  as  they 
are  trained  to  find  rare  plants  in  the  fields  or  moss  agates  in  the 
mountains." — A-H.  Bradford. 

^^The  ideal  end  of  humanity  is  clearly  moral  and  social  life 
carried  to  its  highest  degree ;  the  subjects  connected  with  man 
and  society  are  those  of  which  the  development  and  triumph  will 
be  seen  in  the  future ;  in  this  direction  therefore  must  education 
be  orientated.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  we  have  marked  the  object 
of  all  instruction  ;  moral  and  social  ideals  with  their  accompany- 
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ing  sentiments  seem  to  me  to  be  the  end  of  education ;  the 
literary,  historical  and  philosophical  humanities  on  the  one  hand 
4knd  the  scientific  humanities  on  the  other  are  the  means  of  attain- 
ing this  end.  But  literature,  general  history  and  philosophy  have 
a  breadth  that  scientific  studies  do  not  possess ;  they  do  not  bring 
into  play  the  intellect  at  once,  they  affect  the  sensibility  and  the 
will,  the  heart  and  the  character ;  they  are  already  penetrated  by 
social  and  moral  ideas ;  they  are  therefore  much  nearer  the  ulti- 
mate goal  than  mathematics,  physics,  or  the  natural  sciences. 
For  this  reason  I  have  given  them  a  much  more  important  posi- 
^on  than  science  in  a  liberal  education.  I  have  come  to  an 
•entirely  different  conclusion  from  that  which  Spencer  and  Bain 
have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  based  upon  a  false  theory  of 
•evolution." —  Fouille^,  in  Education  from  a  National  Standpoint. 

**  And  for  purposes  of  discipline  —  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ious —  the  most  efficient  study  is  science."  —  Spencer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  writers  have  not  considered  spe- 
•cially  the  moral  effect  of  science  study  upon  children.  Upon  this 
point  Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  his  School  Management  says :  ^'  It  is 
not  easy  to  overestimate  the  ethical  value  of  an  early  study  of 
nature,  especially  of  the  early  intimacy  with  animals  and  plants. 
The  common  anilnals  and  flowers  illustrate  nearly  every  human 
virtue,  as  industry,  foresight,  fidelity,  gentleness,  modesty,  cour- 
age, etc.,  and  literature  abounds  in  ethical  reference  to  them. 
What  a  moral  charm  animal  and  plant  life  gives  to  poetry  and 
fiction,  to  allegory  and  fable.  The  beautiful  in  nature  is  not  only 
an  sesthetical  gratification,  but  a  winning  invitation  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  deed  and  life." 

The  same  author  also  states  in  the  work  just  quoted :  ^^  It  is 
indeed  the  special  function  of  both  poetry  and  art  to  arouse  and 
ennoble  the  feelings.  Hence  literature  (including  history)  and 
music  furnish  the  most  efficient  means  for  moral  training,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  childhood.  Its  examples  of  moral  hero- 
ism have  stirred  the  deepest  impulses  of  human  nature  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence  on  the  moral  life  of  the  race."  Dr. 
White  finally  concludes  that  the  materials  for  effective  moral 
instruction  are  stories,  fables,  parables,  fairy  tales,  legends,  alle- 
gories, biographies,  literary  gems,  songs,  pictures,  majcims,  prov- 
erbs, etc. 

Felix  Adler  in  his  Moi-al  Instruction  of  Children  does  not  con- 
sider the  ethical  effects  upon  the  young  of  science  study,  but  selects 
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his  *'*'  material  for  successive  epochs  in  the  child's  life  from  the: 
literature  of  the  corresponding  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  race,"  and 
promises  in  a  second  volume  to  ^^lay  out  a  course  of  reading  from 
the  best  ethical  literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  preponderance 
of  current  thought  favors  the  study  of  history  and  literature 
rather  than  science  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  In  showing 
that  science  study  is  ethical  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  thos& 
who  affirm  it.  We  come  now  in  closer  quarters  with  our  subject 
in  the  consideration  of  the  ethical  import  of  science  study  with 
special  reference  to  the  theory  of  concentration  as  practiced  at 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School  at  Englewood  (Chicago),  Illi- 
nois. This  school  is  making,  perhaps,  the  most  important  educa- 
tional experiment  yet  attempted  in  the  United  States.  Presided 
over  by  an  enthusiast  for  nature  study  and  manned  by  a  faculty 
imbued  with  his  spirit,  it  seems  to  enjoy  almost  unlimited  liberty 
to  carry  out  in  detail  its  favorite  theory.  The  following  seems 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  school :  The  child  loves  nature,  therefore 
let  him  study  nature  and  everything  else  in  so  far  as  it  will  assist 
in  increasing  his  love  for  and  knowledge  of  nature.  Natural 
science  for  itself,  the  other  subjects  for  the  sake  of  natural  science. 
The  instinctive  impulses  of  the  child  to  examine  nature  must  be 
good,  hence  the  direction  is  indicated  and  the  goal  need  not 
concern  us.  Teach  the  child  zoology,  botany,  geography,  physics^ 
chemistry,  geology,  astronomy  and  mineralogy,  and  in  connection 
with  these  let  him  learn  writing,  reading,  form,  number,  drawing, 
making  language  and  music  as  solely  the  means  to  the  end  that 
he  may  understand  and  love  nature. 

The  two  hundred  teachers  who  saw  the  model  school  at  work 
last  summer  were  almost  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  great 
experiment  a  success.*  In  addition  to  much  familiarity  with 
nature  the  pupils  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the /orm  studies 
rarely  excelled  by  the  usual  methods.  Of  the  ethical  effects, 
however,  the  spectators  could  not  judge  so  readily.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  these  are  not  so  easily  discerned  by  observation  of  a 
school  at  work.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  the  theory  is  applied 
vrith  the  belief  that  science  study  is  "intrinsically  moral."  If 
nature  stu(Jy  is  sufficiently  moral  in  its  tendency  and  "  all  study  is. 
the  study  of  law  "  (we  suppose  Colonel  Parker  means  natural  law) 

*Tbe  writer  also  saw  tbe  first  four  grades  at  work  and  heard  the  alms  and  methoda 
of  the  school  disoassed  by  the  Cook  Coauty  Normal  faculty. 
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ihen  may  not  the  study  of  literature  be  neglected  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  nature? 
The  spirit  of  "  Talks  on  Pedagogics  "  and  the  work  as  illustrated 
4knd  explained  at  the  school  in  the  summer  of  1894  inclines  one 
to  believe  that  the  Cook  County  Normal  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  The  literature  and  history  might  relate 
to  science  and  yet  have  a  moral  content  apart  from  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature,  but  this  observation  does  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  science  at  the  school  referred  to. 
At  a  roimd  table  meeting  Mr.  Jackman  declared  positively,  *'  We 
don't  want  ethics  secondhand.  If  science  study  is  not  ethical  I 
4ihall  give  up  the  whole  matter." 

In  the  syllabi  of  work  prepared  by  Mr.  Jackman  and  which 
Are  based  upon  the  Chicago  course  of  study  we  find  stated 
what  are  regarded  as  the  ethical  effects  of  science  study. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Organic  Relations  of  Nature  Study  to  Moral- 
ity "  are  given  (1)  "  It  directly  stimulates  the  mind  as  an 
immediate  source  of  truth."  This  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but 
perhaps  it  means  that  nature  is  regarded  as  an  immediate 
■source  of  truth  and  since  the  mind  enjoys  the  discovery  of 
truth  it  would  find  in  nature  study  a  direct  stimulus.  Now, 
we  hold  that  this  stimulus  results  in  intellectual  activity  with 
the  attachment  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure.  This  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  the  intellect  in  the  apprehension  of  truth  is  a 
worthy  object  in  education.  It  might  serve  as  a  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  keeping  it  free  from  immoral  occupations. 
The  mathematician  finds  great  pleasure  also  in  his  intellectual 
achievements  but  he,  like  the  student  of  nature  is  enjoying 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  The  developed  intellect  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  morality  but  neither  it  nor  the  pleasure  accom- 
panying its  operations  suffices  to  insure  moral  conduct.  It  is 
the  presence  of  motive  —  a  developed  moral  sense  —  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  moral  activity,  and  the  instruction  that  does 
not  tend  toward  the  development  of  this  moral  sense  can 
•claim  little,  if  any,  ethical  value.  (2)  ^^  Through  an  innate 
sense  of  fitness  it  directly  stimulates  the  mind  to  an  effort  to 
preserve  order,  i.  e.,  to  preserve    the  natural  order  of  things." 

Here  is  a  good  result  claimed  for  science  study.  The  per- 
•ception  of  order,  harmony  and  fitness  in  nature  together  with 
increased  love  of  nature  we  might  expect  to  be  followed  by  a 
4esire    to  preserve    the    natural    relations.     This,  it   is    to    be 
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noted,  is  a  just  attitude  toward  nature.  Morality  relates  ta< 
conduct  toward  man.  If  the  desire  for  preservation  of  order 
in  nature  tends  to  produce  a  like  attitude  toward  well  ordered 
society  then  the  latter  is  an  indirect  result  and  surely  cannot 
be  regarded  as  moral  content.  This  indirect  result  is  like  to* 
be  very  small  because  of  the  element  of  personal  interest  in 
our  relation  to  society  that  does  not  prevail  in  our  relation  to- 
nature. 

Under  the  heading  of  ^^  Formal  Relations  of  Nature  Study 
to  Morality "  are  given,  "  (a)  Cultivates  familiarity  with, 
methods  of  proof,  (b)  cultivates  familiarity  with  nature  of 
evidence,  (c)  cultivates  judicial  habits  of  mind,  (d)  discourages- 
dogmatism,  (e)  keeps  the  mind  open  to  conviction,  (f)  conclu- 
sions are  held  in  abeyance,  pending  fullest  possible  investiga- 
tion and  discussion." 

These  prove  the  wrong  point.  They  are  all  admirable  inteU 
lectv/d  traits  that  alone  would  warrant  a  more  general  study 
of  science,  but  not  one  of  them  refers  directly  to  duty  or 
moral  obligation.  Many  a  misspent  life  is  due,  not  to  the 
lack  of  a  well  trained  intellect,  but  the  absence  of  right- 
motives  and  ideals.  Given  a  strong  conviction  of  duty  to  self 
and  to  society  then  only  are  splendid  powers  of  intellect  and 
will  to  direct  and  enforce  conduct  conducive  to  morality.  The 
moral  sense  is  the  source^  the  intellect  and  will  the  means. 
Does  the  study  of  nature  enrich  this  source  ?  Again  we  quote 
from  the  syllabi  referred  to  above.  "  The  true  object  of  science 
is  to  lead  the  mind  of  man  towards  its  noble  destination  —  a 
knowledge  of  truth  —  to  spread  sound  and  useful  ideas  among^ 
the  lowest  classes  of  people,  to  draw  human  beings  from  the 
effects  of  prejudices  and  passions,  to  make  reason  the  arbi- 
trator and  supreme  guide  of  public  opinion." — Cuvier, 
(Heroes  of  Science.) 

Here  again  is  a  splendid  intellectual  equipment  set  down  as 
the  result  of  science  study.  We  believe  that  science  study^ 
tends  toward  these  results,  but  if .  they  are  attained  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a  lack  of  moral  sense  that  calls  the 
intellectual  endowment  into  use  for  the  beneficent  concerns  of 
humanity.  How  common  is  the  experience  expressed  by  the 
words:  "I  know  that  it  is  right,  but  I  did  not  do  it."  The 
problem  of  moral  training  is  to  intensify  motive.  Reason 
alone  is  not   sufficient.    Nor  is  knowledge  of   truth  (truths  of 
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nature)  the  whole  destination  of  the  mind  of  man.  There 
are  ideals  of  worth  and  love  of  right  and  justice  among  men 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  ^^  soul's  upward  striving"  that 
no  system  of  education  can  afford  to  put  in  the  back-ground. 

The  young,  developing,  hopeful  and  ambitious  soul  is 
peculiarly  responsive  to  the  noble  in  deed  and  thought,  and 
every  least  diverting  of  this  aspiring  soul  from  the  vision  of 
the  best  that  man  as  man  has  done  is  toward  a  lesser  manhood. 

Spencer's  argument  for  the  moral  discipline  of  science  study 
needs  but  brief  mention.  He  states  that  in  the  study  of 
science  the  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  verify  each  fact,  while  in  the 
study  of  languages  he  must  take  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  then  concludes  that  science  study  produces  ^^  independence 
of  mind,  which  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  character." 
Science  study  may  have  this  tendency  but  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  science  alone.  The  inductive  method  of  studying  languages 
or  literature  would  have  the  same  tendency.  ^'Independence 
of  mind"  as  an  '^element  of  character"  is  another  way  of 
stating  that  action  should  conform  to  reason.  It  is  not  that 
which  says  wh(st  shall  be  done  but  that  which  says  that  it 
shall  be  done  that  must  be  supplied  in  order  that  instruction 
be  distinctively  moral.  Spencer's  second  point,  that  the  study 
of  science  exercises  ^'perseverance  and  sincerity"  would  apply 
to  all  studies.  The  Chinese  Classics  for  instance.  His  other 
points  have  been  sufficiently  noted.  Symmetrical  development 
requires  a  trained  intellect  —  unprejudiced  and  cautious  in 
reasoning  —  that  guides  a  will  readily  prompted  by  the  purest 
motives.  The  pleasures  of  intellectual  activity  are  not  the 
source  of  morality  and  therefore  any  theory  of  education  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  acute  and  broadened  intellect  fot  its 
ethical  content  is  deficient  in  moral  training. 

A  proper  scale  of  studies  will  have,  therefore,  at  least  two 
groups  of  subjects,  one  providing  for  the  study  of  nature,  the 
other  for  the  study  of  man,  each  having  its  peculiar  culture 
value,  though  each  often  lending  interest  to  the  other.  ^^No 
one  subject  represents  man,  hence  one  topic  cannot  be  made 
the  central  point  of  his  education." 

The  advocates  of  science  have  much  in  favor  of  introducing 
more  widely  into  the  lower  grades  the  study  of  their  favorite 
subject.  There  is  •no  need  that  they  overstate  their  case  in 
regard  to  its  ethical    value,  or  try  to  persuade  men  that  intel- 
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lectual  training  insures  moi-ality.  Some  who  have  investi- 
gated the  child's  love  of  nature  find  it  stronger  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Surely  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  this 
early  interest  is  a  worthy  aim  in  education.  It  may  well  be 
made  the  root  from  which  shall  spring  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge (or  ignorance)  of  the  grandeur,  unity  and  apparent 
design  in  nature,  thus  making  his  intellectual  life  richer  and 
completer.  Let  him  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime ;  it 
may  make  his  life  more  "reverend  and  happy."  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  nature  may  be  a  "winning  invita- 
tion to  the  beautiful  in  deed  and  life,"  but  we  cannot  conclude 
that  it  is  in  vain  that  Froebel  has  worked  the  idea  embodied 
in  what  he  calls  gliedgames^  or  that  Ziller  has  not  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  indicating  the  literature  and  history 
suitable  for  the  child  at   his    different   stages  of   development. 

It  has  been  pretty  fairly  shown  that  along  with  the  study 
of  nature  the  form  studies  may  be  learned  as  a  means  of 
understanding  what  the  child's  interest  prompts  him  to  inves- 
tigate. Here  is  an  application  of  a  principle  that  is  economic 
and  sound.  To  a  student  of  mind  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  whatever  is  learned  at  such  a  time  of  need  and  is 
made  to  serve  that  need  is  learned  "along  the  line  of  least 
resistance" — is  built  up  into  an  apperceived  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  condition  of  power.  The  Cook  County 
Normal  School  is  not  to  be  criticised  so  much  for  what  it 
does  as  for  what  it  does  not  do.  If  the  results  should  prove 
to  be,  in  the  main,  intellectual,  they  would  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  schools  of  to-day,  but  compared  with  the  ideal 
of  what  the  work  of  a  school  should  be  it  does  not,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  emphasize  sufficiently  the  educational  value  of  the  studies 
that  relate  to  man.  The  ethical  effect  of  nature  study  is  its  most 
dangerous  aspect.  The  amount  of  ethical  culture  that  is  attri- 
buted to  science  will  affect  the  drafts  upon  the  well  established 
sources  of  such  training. 

We  would,  therefore,  not  deprecate  the  study  of  science,  but 
argue  that  many  of  the  claims  made  for  it  are  not  peculiar  to 
science  study  alone  and  that  a  scale  of  studies  arranged  chiefly 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  shall  come  to  realize  his  relation  to 
nature  alone  —  "to  stand  in  the  midst  and  looking  forward  and 
backward  comprehend  his  unity  with  all,"-  is  hazardous  from  a 
moral  point  of  view.     We  must  not  adopt  the  narrow  theory  that 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  loved  but  nature ;  that  all  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  is  in  nature ;  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  nature  ;  that '  tis  the  love  of  nature  that  ^^  makes  the 
world  go  round."  Man  is  a  social  being  as  well  as  a  lover  of 
nature.  He  has  duties  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  we  hold 
that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  right  ideals  to  guide  and  control 
the  social  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  deeds  of  man  in 
his  history  and  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  in  literature. 
Much  history  and  literature  may  be  approached  through  a  study 
of  nature,  but  when  once  the  interest  in  nature  has  carried  the 
pupil  into  these  fields  of  study  let  us  admit  that  the  human 
characters  in  action  and  expression  furnish  the  moral  data  and 
not  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 


THREE  SHOTS  AT  A  SUNBEAM. 

GEOBGB  MBASON  WHICHEB,  BBOOKLTN,  N.  T. 

Die  Rose^  die  hilie^  die  Taube^  die  Sonne^ 
Die  liebt'  ich  einst  alle  in  Liebeswoftne, 
Ich  lieb*  sie  nicht  mehr^  ich  Hebe  alleine 
Die  Klein e,  die  Feine^  die  Reine^  die  Fine. 
Sie  selfer  alter  Liebe  Bronne 
lat  Rose  und  Lilie  und  Taube  und  Sonne^ 

I. 

The  rose-bud,  the  lily,  the  sunshine,  the  dove, 

I  loved  them  all  once  and  joyed  in  the  love. 

I  love  now  but  Her,  O  Song,  whom  thou  greetest 

As  the  neatest,  the  featest,  the  sweetest,  completest. 

Herself  the  fountain  of  all  love. 

Is  rose-bud  and  lily  and  sunshine  and  dove. 

II. 

The  linnet,  the  lambie,  the  gowan  sae  bonnie, 
I  lo'ed  them  all  once,  and  O !  Nonny,  Nonny ! 
I  loe  them  nae  mair,  my  heart  is  a-wearie 
For  Mary,  my  fairy,  my  cheeiie,  my  dearie ! 
fierseU  a  well  of  loves  fou'  mony. 
My  linnet,  my  lambie,  my  gowan  sae  bonnie. 

III. 

Columbula,  libium,  stella  formosa, 
Puellum  me  nuper  ussere  in  rosa. 
niamm  oblitum  nunc  me  habet  ilia 
Haedilla  tantiila,  pusilla  pupilla. 
Amorum  ipsa  copiosa. 
Est  lilium,  stellula,  rosa  formosa. 
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DO  AMERICANS  NEED  TO  SPEAK  FRENCH? 

ALITBBD  HBNNEQUIN.Ph.D. 

Proftitor  of  Frmy6k  Language  and  LUeraiure  at  the"  New  England  College  of  Languag^m^ 

BoeUmt  Maee, 

MADAME  JOSEPHINE  STERLING  in  an  interesting 
article  in  a  late  number  of  The  Arena^  asks  "  Why  do 
not  Americans  speak  the  French  language?" — and  settles  the 
question  by  asserting  that  Americans  do  not  speak  the  lahguag^e 
because  French  is  usually  taught  by  native  '*  professors/'  and  by 
illiterate  '^  bonnes,"  instead  of  by  American  teachers. 

While  Madame  Sterling  undoubtedly  has  some  foundation  foi" 
her  conclusion,  I  will  answer  her  question  by  saying  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  speak  French  because  they  do  not  needy  in  most 
instances,  to  speak  the  language.     This  I  will  endeavor  to  prove. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Americans  do  not  need  to  speak 
the  language :  First,  because  French  is  of  no  practical  use  to 
Americans ;  and,  secondly,  because,  in  schools  where  the  language 
is  most  efficiently  taught,  the  students  are  told,  (and  soon  realize 
it),  that  a  mere  colloquial  knowledge  of  a  tongue  is  too  super- 
ficial an  attainment  to  demand  much  consideration. 

That  the  French  language  is  of  little  practical  use  in  this  coun- 
try, needs  scarcely  be  dwelt  upon.  I  will,  however,  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  a  few  points  to  substantiate 
my  statement. 

Putting  aside  as  ridiculous  the  affected  attempts  at  French 
^conversation  in  certain  social  circles,  I  ask,  where  and  when, 
shall  a  student  of  the  language,  —  yea,  where  and  when  shall  one 
to  the  language  born  —  derive  any  profit,  in  this  country,  from 
the  use  of  the  French  tongue  ? 

Travelling  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  how 
many  French  speaking  people  will  an  American  be  apt  to  meet  ? 
Admitting,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an  American 
will  occasionally  meet  another  American  who  has  been  made  to 
believe  he  speaks  the  language  tolerably  well,  what  will  be  the 
extent  and  nature  of  their  French  conversation  ?  I  venture  to 
say  that  few  thoughts  will  be  interchanged ;  that  there  will  be 
little,  or  no  fluency  of  speech,  and  but  small  profit  or  pleasure  to 
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either  of  them  in  their  use  of  the  French  idiom.  If  the  speakers, 
exhibit  self-satisfaction,  and  seem  to  form  a  mutual  admiration 
society,  you  may  conclude  that  they  have  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  tongue  in  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  (this  ia 
especially  true  of  Iculies,)  —  or  from  one  of  Madame  Sterling's 
itinerant  ^^professors''  who  has  entrapped  them  into  a  ^^six 
weeks'  course,"  assuring  them  that,  in  that  given  time,  they  will 
converse  fluently  in  the  language  of  la  belle  France. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  language  has  been  studied  dili- 
gently with  a  view  to  business  possibilities.  Considerable  atten- 
sion  has  been  given  to  the  colloquial  use  of  French,  and,, 
apparently,  good  results  have  been  obtained.  An  American  has 
business  relations  with  a  French  firm  in  Montreal.  He  is  called 
to  that  city.  Will  the  business  transaction  take  place  in  French  T 
An  attempt  may  be  made  to  use  a  language  so  clear  and  so  well 
adapted  to  business  requirements,  but  the  American  realizing  his 
English  is  better  understood  than  his  French, —  however  good — 
will  fall  back  on  his  native  tongue.  Business  men,  in  this  coun- 
try  are  too  shrewd  to  run  the  risk  of  accepting  a  disadvantageous 
bargain  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  airing  a  little  French  that  has 
remained  too  long  dormant. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  an  American  meeting  a  French  farmer 
of  Lower-Canada,  or  a  market-woman  of  New  Orleans,  neither  of 
whom  usually  speaks  the  English  vernacular  intelligibly. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  elastic  good  will  of  these  French  people,, 
they  may  lead  him  to  believe  he  has  made  himself  understood ; 
but,  here's  the  rub:  our  American  will  not  understand  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  will  have  spoken  tolerable  good  American- 
French,  on  the  other,  a  Canadian,  or  New  Orleans  patois. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  the  same  American  crossing  the  ocean. 
He  will,  while  in  France,  make  a  laudable  effort  to  vent  his 
French.  If  he  err  in  the  form  of  an  idiom,  if  he  use  the  wrong 
tense  or  mode,  if  he  stumble  up  against  an  irregular  verb  he  has 
not  quite  mastered  in  his  six  weeks'  or  two  years'  course,  he  need 
have  no  fear  of  being  ridiculed.  The  French  are  so  polite,  and 
so  very  fond  of  Americans, — and  of  their  money!  The  same 
trouble  experienced  by  him  in  this  country  will  confront  him  in 
Paris,  and  he  will  rejoice  thereafter  whenever  his  eye  notices  the 
welcome  sign  "English  spoken  here."  Besides,  do  not  hotel- 
keepers,  gargons,  clerks,  and  guides  speak  very  acceptable  Eng- 
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lish?  Before  leaving  France  for  Italy  or  Germany,  he  will 
<$onclude  that  if  English  answers  all  his  purposes  in  France,  it 
ought  to  satisfy  everybody  everywhere.  The  English  tourists 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  years  ago. 

I  may  seem  to  be  joking.  Far  from  it.  Previous  to,  and  since 
I  came  to  this  country,  I  have  never  met  an  American,  one  who 
had  acquired  his  colloquial  knowledge  of  French  in  America, 
who  could  speak  the  language  with  any  degree  of  ease  and 
fluency,  at  least  not  until  he  had  resided  in  France  some 
considerable  time.  What  must  we  conclude  ?  That  Americans 
need  not  attempt  to  learn  to  Bpeak  French  away  from  France, 
unless  it  be  under  very  special  circumstances,  such  as  living  with 
French  people  who  do  not  speak  English,  or  under  circumstances 
equally  rare.  This  is  true  of  all  languages.  If  you  wish  to 
become  truly  conversant  in  a  foreign  tongue,  you .  must  seek  the 
soil  of  the  tongue.  Elsewhere  the  results  will  seldom  prove  quite 
satisfactory. 

But  I  have  also  said  that  even  a  Frenchman  living  in  this 
-country  derives  but  very  little  enjoyment  from  the  use  to  which  he 
can  now  and  then  put  his  native  tongue.  Not  residing  in  New 
York  city,  where  a  semi-French  colony  exists,  I  have  met  but 
very  few  fellow-countrymen  in  the  number  of  years  I  have  lived 
in  the  States.  While  teaching,  however,  I  had  for  a  colleague 
a  native  Frenchman.  Naturally  enough  we  would  greet  one 
another  in  French.  After  speaking  of  "la  pluie  et  le  beau 
temps,"  we  usually  branched  ofE  into  English,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Why?  Because,  in  our  special  case,  technical 
expressions  were  indispensable  to  the  conveyance  of  our  thoughts, 
terms  purely  American.  To  illustrate,  my  friend  would  perhaps 
say  :  "  Next  commencement  I  shall  advocate  recitations  instead 
of  lectures  in  the  three-fifth  course  on  Victor  Hugo  with  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  sections."  "  Commencement,"  '*  recita- 
tions," "lectures,"  "three-fifth  course,"  "freshman,"  "sopho- 
more," and  "sections  "  are  American  college  terms  which  nothing 
but  long  and  clumsy  circumlocutions  can  translate.  Even  a 
Frenchman's  English  is  better  than  such  kind  of  French  would 
l)e. 

But  what  about  French  chats,  those  charming  "  causeries,"  to 
which  the  French  language  is  so  well  adapted,  and  of  which  the 
French  people  are  so  fond?    They,  too,  have  to  be  given  up. 
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When  a  Frenchman  has  lived  a  number  of  years  in  America, 
away  from  French  people,  away  from  the  club,  away  from  the 
foyer  of  the  theatre ;  in  short,  when  he  has  been  deprived  of  those 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  actual  ^^  causeries,"  or,  as  Alexander 
Dumas  said,  when  he  has  not  made  it  a  point,  ^^  to  talk  for  an 
hour  or  more  every  day  and  say  nothing,  these  nothings  so 
French,  so  enjoyable,  and  so  necessary  to  a  Frenchman's  happi* 
ness,"  the  French  ^^  causeries "  must  die.  A  Frenchman  who 
teaches  his  language  may  always  be  able  to  word  properly  a 
complicated  rule  of  the  grammar,  but,  after  a  time,  he  will  lose,, 
not  a  certain  fluency  of  speech  necessary  to  express  general  ideas, 
but  that  peculiarly  French  manner  of  ^^  causer."  This  is  not  only 
true  of  conversation,  but  of  reading.  How  often  will  he  stare  in 
amazement  at  some  unknown  word, —  a  word  not  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary, —  when  reading  one  of  Gyp's  sprightly  novels,  or 
when  listening  to  a  new-comer  who  speaks  ^^  la  langue  du  boule- 
vard " ; — a  language  as  different  from  the  French  of  an  "  exercise  "" 
as  the  language  of  Lachine,  in  Canada,  is  different  from  the 
French  of  Blois.  As  for  indulging  in  French  talks  with  those 
who  have  learned  French  in  this  country,  he  will  do  so  at  his  risk 
and  peril.   Before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  may  be  speaking  Volapuk. 

To  return  to  our  theme:  If  a  Frenchman  finds  it  neither 
pleasurable  nor  profitable  to  use  his  native  tongue  in  America, 
how  can  an  American  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  in  using  a 
language  he  masters  not  ? 

All  this,  however,  is  but  one  phase  of  the  question.  I  claim 
that  Americans  do  not  need  to,  nor  care  to  learn  to  speak  French,, 
for  further  reasons :  The  most  obvious  reason  is  because  those 
who  do  study  the  language  understandingly,  study  it  for  higher  pur- 
poses than  mere  talk.  Glance  over  the  ^^  courses  "  offered  in  our 
leading  universities,  and  you  will  see  that  at  least  two  years'  study 
of  French  is  required  for  admission  to  some  of  the  courses  leading 
to  a  degree.  After  entering  a  university,  the  student  is  required 
to  continue  the  study,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  aud  he  has  the 
option  of  extending  this  course  to  a  fourth  year,  makiug  in  all  six 
years.  By  that  time,  he  will  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  gprammar ;  he  will  have  studied  the  rhetoric  of  the  lan- 
guage, its  literature,  its  philology,  including  its  place  and  role  in  the 
Romance  languages.  Is  not  such  a  knowledge  of  a  tongue  better 
than  a  smattering  of  conversation  which  an  American  will  seldom,. 
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if  ever,  use  ?  Should  a  student  go  no  farther  tiu^in  to  be  able  to 
read  with  ease  the  literature  of  a  foreign  tongue,  will  he  not  be 
more  benefited  by  his  attainment  than  he  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  conversation,  in  most  cases,  mere  set  phrases,  at  best, 
for  use  in  a  drawing-room,  at  a  restaurant,  or  with  a  tailor  ? 

In  conclusion,  no  student  of  the  sciences  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out the  modern  languages.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  read^  either, 
•or  both,  French  and  German.  In  some  of  the  universities  no 
student  can  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
«osophy  who  cannot  read  both  French  and  German  fluently.  The 
reasons  for  this  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

One  word  more  about  Madame  Sterling's  article :  She  claims 
that  American  teachers  of  French  make  better  teachers  than  native 
Frenchmen.  I  agree  with  her  if  only  such  ^^  French  professors  *' 
•as  she  describes  are  to  be  secured.  I  will,  however,  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  her  if  the  services  of  a  native  French  teacher^  one 
who  has  made  teaching  a  profession,  one  who  is  an  English 
scholar,  and  a  student  of  the  science  of  languages,  can  be  secured. 
Two  things,  at  least,  will  stand  in  his  favor :  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion which  an  American  so  seldom  has,  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
teacher  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  of  his  native  tongue,  should 
it  but  be  because  he  has  struggled  with  the  English  language. 
Such  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  even  if  conver- 
43ation  alone  must  be  taught,  such  teachers  will  be  more  successful 
than  any  American  teacher  of  French  I  have  ever  known. 
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EDITORIAL. 

fnr\HE  teAchings  of  Herbart  are  just  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
JL  attention  throughout  the  country.  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert's  series 
of  articles  in  Education,  on  this  subject,  have  aroused  much  interest 
jind  considerable  opposition.  But  no  criticism  approaches  the  trenchant, 
incisive  thrusts  with  which  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  —  that  master  in  Ger- 
man philosophy  and  metaphysics  —  probes  Herbartianism  to  the  very 
<core.  It  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  retail  German  speculations  at  second- 
hand, or  sometimes  even  at  first-hand,  when  the  Commissioner  is 
around.  We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  so  fully  and  interest- 
ingly presented  Herbartianism.  But  we  deprecate  the  tendency,  very 
strong  in  some  quarters,  to  seize  upon  the  views  of  some  leader  of  edu- 
cational thought  across  the  water  and  magnify  them  out  of  all  propor- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  engraft  them  on  our  American  system  of 
instruction.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  wheat  in  Herbart's  teach- 
ings, as  in  Froebel's  or  Pestalozzi's.  But  let  us  not  slavishly  yield 
ourselves  to  the  views  of  any  European  teacher.  Doctor  Harris  does 
a  good  service  in  pointing  out  so  clearly  Herbart's  weaknesses  and 
errors,  and  in  warning  American  educators  against  all  attempts  to 
shift  the  solid  foundations  of  ethics.  We  feel  sure  that  his  letter, 
which  follows,  as  well  as  the  able  article  with  which  he  opens  this  num- 
ber of  Education  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  and  will  command 
the  assent  of  educators  generally. 

AT  the  opening  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Boston  University,  Oct.  2, 
in  its  new  lecture  hall,  Hon.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Dean  of  the 
Law  department,  beside  many  other  good  things  in  his  opening  address, 
laid  down  a  universal  principle  of  good  schooling  everywhere  applicable. 
'*  The  primary  object  of  this  school  is  not  to  make  young  men  lawyers, 
bat  to  aid  young  men  in  making  themselves  lawyers."  What  a  great 
light  would  shine  into  all  the  waste  places,  twilight  realms  and  dark 
caverns  of  our  educational  life,  all  the  way  from  the  dame's  infant 
school  to  the  great  university,  could  this  simple  statement  be  taken  into 
the  heart  of  every  teacher.  Both  the  incompetent  bungler  in  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  overtrained  professor  in  the  university  often  seem 
to  agree  in  this  one  delusion ;  —  that  the  business  of  a  teacher  is  to 
make  a  scholar,  even  a  man  or  woman,  according  to  a  certain  pattern, 
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out  of  the  child  or  youth.  But  no  power  short  of  the  Almighty 
Creative  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  working  in  perpetual  co6pera- 
tion  with  the  human  soul,  is  adequate  to  that  end.  It  would  seem  that 
human  nature  is  insured  on  one  side,  —  against  the  power  of  any 
human  being  or  any  combination  of  human  or  natural  influences  to- 
mould  the  least  child  into  the  resemblance  to  any  other.  The  child  can 
be  arrested  in  his  own  natural  development,  turned  back  upon  his  own 
lower  nature,  perverted,  almost  bedevilled  for  a  season.  But  na 
positive  good  result  is  possible  until  his  own  better  nature  has  been 
awakened  to  cooperate  with  the  light  within  ''that  enlighteneth  every 
man  "  and  the  wise  and  righteous  teacher  who  represents  the  educating 
Providence.  And  that  teacher,  whether  in  the  home,  the  church  or  the 
school,  through  the  spoken  or  written  word  or  the  wondrous  realm  of 
music  and  art,  can  only  move  the  spirit  of  the  child  and  youth  *'  to 
finer  issues"  by  first  awakening  it  to  intelligent  interest  and,  then, 
persuading  it  to  cooperation  at  every  step  in  the  upward  path.  From 
this  point  of  view  what  an  inspiring  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  wise 
and  consecrated  teacher  who,  in  evei7  little  child,  is  confronted  by  that 
awful  human  soul  that  may  be  hindered,  but  obstinately  refuses  to  be 
helped  forward  on  its  own  proper  line  of  growth  in  any  other  way  than 
by  teacher  and  scholar  "  working  together  for  good." 

ONE  of  the  most  instructive  documents  relating  to  Southern  educa- 
tion is  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  on  September  25,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Hon.  John 
Lowell  of  Boston,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop ;  and  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  we  beUeve 
the  last  sui*viving  member  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by 'Geoi'ge  Peabody,  takes  the  position  of  president  of  the  board,  so 
long  occupied  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  The  report  for  the  present  year, 
beside  a  dozen  pages  of  interesting  introductory  matter,  is  chiefly 
notable  as  the  latest  and  most  reliable  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  public  school  affairs  in  the  twelve  Southern  States  that  are  assisted 
by  the  Fund,  —  Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  not 
included  in  this  distribution.  For  several  years  past  the  reduced 
income  of  the  $2,000,000,  which  was  all  that  was  ever  realized  from 
George  Peabody's  magnificent  gift  of  $3,500,000,  has  not  permitted 
the  original  large  distribution  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
in  these  states.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  sum  of  $71,000  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  support  of  Normal  schools.  Institutes  and  the 
Peabody  Normal  College ;  which  will  probably  be  the  recipient  of  a 
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large  endowment  when  the  general  fund  is  finally  distributed.  This 
docament  is  the  only  source  from  which  a  reliable  account  of  common 
school  affairs  in  these  twelve  states  is  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Copious  extracts  are  given  from  the  reports  of  the  state  superintend- 
ents of  all  these  states.  In  general,  they  present  a  hopeful  picture ; 
although  the  work  is  so  vast  and  the  means  so  limited  that,  at  the 
present  rate  of  advance,  a  full  generation  will  be  required  to  bring  the 
educational  affairs  of  these  great  commonwealths  in  line  even  with  the 
states  of  the  North-west  admitted  to  the  Union  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  And,  as  Doctor  Curry  has  always  maintained,  the  common 
school  of  the  South  is  not  yet  '^  out  of  the  woods."  There  are  already 
in  the  air  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  last  ^^kick"  against  the 
American  system  of  general  education  in  several  of  these  states.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  county  superinteudency,  county  hoards  of  educa- 
tion and  county  institute  work  have  all  been  swept  a^ay  by  a  reac- 
tionary legislature.  Unless  present  appearances  are  deceitful,  a  serious 
attack  is  contemplated  on  the  system  established  in  1880,  in  South 
Carolina ;  by  the  repeal  of  the  state  tax  and  the  experiment,  wisely 
abandoned  several  years  since  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  of 
throwing  the  negroes  upon  their  own  resources  for  schooling ;  —  a  plan 
that  in  one  generation  would  plunge  any  Southern  state  into  a  worse 
condition  than  it  has  ever  known  before.  The  last  legislature  of 
Florida  has  tackled  the  gigantic  scheme  of  ^^  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  "  by  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  educate  negro 
and  white  children  together  under  any  circumstances.  The  state  of 
Alabama  has  yielded  to  the  same  reactionary  influence  in  a  less  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  states,  like  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  all  these  states,  are  making  creditable  progress.  The 
South,  to-day,  is,  in  many  respects,  in  a  similar  condition  to  the 
Northern  states  sixty  years  ago,  when  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard 
and  the  group  of  admirable  educators  gathered  around  them,  inaugurated 
the  great  revival  to  which  we  owe  the  present  condition  of  popular 
education  through  all  the  Northern  states.  The  Southern  people  have 
done  a  great  thing  in  planting  the  common  school  for  both  races  and 
all  classes  in  every  district  in  their  sixteen  states.  But,  when  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them  —  North  Carolina — only  gives  to  the  rural  schools, 
where  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  children  are  educated,  sixty 
days  in  the  year,  and  the  new  political  regime  is  struggling  with  the 
terrible  temptation  of  throwing  off  the  negro  into  an  illiteracy  even 
more  dangerous  than  his  old  estate  of  slavery,  the  work  on  hand  is 
evidently  a  popular  revival  of  the  educational  spirit  through  this  entire 
region  which  will  at  once  encourage  the  genuine   school   public   and 
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demonstrate  to  the  reactionary  party  the  folly  and  danger  of  pushing 
their  own  narrow  and  un-American  notions.  To-day,  Doctor  Curiy, 
at  present  agent  for  both  the  Peabody  and  Slater  educational  funds, 
seems  the  man  appointed  by  Providence  to  inaugurate  this  graat  awak- 
ening ;  and,  out  from  the  graduates  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  public 
and  improved  secondary  and  college  school  work,  we  believe  the 
jresponse  will  come. 


HERB  ART'S  UNMORAL  EDUCATION. 

liR.  EnrroR :  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  your  October  number  that  Super- 
intendent Gilbert  defends  Herbart's  position  on  the  subject  of  the  will. 
He  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  Professor  Stearns  of  Wisconsin,  Pro- 
fessor McMurry,  and  President  DeGarmo.  It  is  admitted  that  Herbart 
•denies  the  transcendental  will  and  makes  the  will  grow  out  of  desire. 
Desire  and  strong  motives  are  all  that  there  is  of  will.  Strong  motives 
•determine.  Inasmuch,  on  the  other  hand,  as  morality  is  a  good  thing 
and  ought  to  be  desired,  we  must  see  that  the  pupil  is  habituated  to 
•desire  what  is  moral. 

^^  The  will  is  not  an  independent  faculty,  but  the  result  of  activities ; 
it  is  a  product  of  growth  and  can  be  cultivated.  No  action  is  without 
motive.  To  say  that  the  will  is  an  independent  force  sitting  aside  by 
itself  and  without  regard  to  motives  of  habit  or  preceding  conditions  of 
mind  determining  this  or  that,  is,  according  to  Herbart,  absurd.  The 
taction  of  the  will  is  always  due  to  excess  of  desire  in  some  direction. 
While  we  are  in  a  sense  self-active  and  independent,  yet,  we  always  do 
;act  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  impulse :  what  we  most  desire,  that 
«we  do.     If  a  temptation  presents  itself  in  a  current  of  thought  and  I  put 

\t  away This  is  not  merely  because  the  will  is  self-active 

:and  independent,  but  because  the  motive  to  do  good  appeals  to  me  as 
stronger  than  the  motive  to  do  ill,  or  to  use  Herbart's  term,  the  desire 
for  good  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  evil." 

These  gentlemen  who  attempt  to  support  Herbart's  heresy  in  regard 
to  the  will  are  all  of  them  earnest  men  in  moral  education.  All  that 
they  do  in  regard  to  creating  a  desire  for  the  moral  in  the  pupil  is  com- 
mendable. But  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  personal  conviction 
of  responsibility  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  truly  moml  action.  In  deciding 
between  two  motives,  a  moral  and  an  immoral  one,  the  individual  must 
not  feel  that  whatever  he  does  is  merely  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causation 
and  that  he  is  an  irresponsible  agent  in  the  hands  of  motives  or  forces ; 
he  must  feel  that  he  is  responsible ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  feel  that  he 
originates  a  new  chain  of  action  and  that  it  is  his  chain  of  action,  and 
iiiat  the  deed  and  its  consequences  belong  to  him.     This  may  be  called 
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mond  oonsciouBneBS.     Everything  below  this  is  not  moral  nor  immoral, 
bat  immoral.     The  animals  are  conscious  of  desire  and  of  feeling,  but 
they  do  not  feel  in  any  more  thkn  a  rudimentary  way  their  responsi 
bility.     If  they  felt  responsible  they  would  be  moral  creatures. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  declaim  against  metaphysics  and  to  postpone 
to  the  hereafter  subtle  discussions  which  require  a  lifetime  of  careful 
and  precise  thinking.  But  one  must  draw  a  line  before  the  doctrine  of 
free  will.  Because,  not  only  must  the  will  be  free  as  it  is,  but  the  per- 
son most  know  and  feel  it  is  free,  or  else  the  essential  characteristics 
of  moral  action  will  be  wanting. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  an  Herbartian  disciple  to  understand  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  because  he  will  refuse  to  give  to  the  subject  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  patient  thought.  But  he  must  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendental  freedom  of  the  will  or  else  his 
theory  of  education  will  become  like  that  of  Herbart,  an  unmoral 
theory. 

Let  us  follow  up  these  statements  with  an  appeal.  I  will  ask  the 
Herbartian  disciples  who  read  this  article  as  well  as  the  other  readers 
who  are  not  Herbartians  to  consider  candidly  whether  a  person  who 
believes  that  he  is  merely  a  link  in  a  chain  of  causation  without  any 
power  to  modify  the  forces  that  act  through  him  —  can  such  a  person 
be  a  moral  agent?  Will  he  be  as  careful  of  his  actions  as  the  man  who 
has  a  profound  conviction  that  he  is  a  responsible  person ;  and  that  he 
originates  new  modifications  and  new  lines  of  causality  in  the  world? 
If  he  feels  that  he  has  the  original  power  of  self-determination  and  that 
he  can  originate  modifications  of  his  environment  that  will  owe  their 
existence  ultimately  to  him,  whether  he  feels  this  or  sees  it  specula- 
tively, I  should  call  this  a  moral  frame  of  mind  to  be  in.  If  he  dis- 
believes theoretically  in  the  will  as  having  the  power  to  originate  new 
actions,  and  if  he  feels  that  the  consciousness  of  freedom  is  a  mere 
delusion,  how  can  he  have  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  which 
most  underlie  moi-ality  ? 

Now  Herbart  in  his  philosophy  (see  his  *^  Introduction  to  Philoso 
phy,"  1813,  and  his  ^'Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,"  1831,  paragraph 
226,  Ammerkung)  holds  that  true  being,  the  absolute  real,  is  neither 
ideas  nor  things,  nor  self-activity,  nor  passivity.  Our  intellects  and 
oar  wills  are  not  substances,  but  arise  only  through  collisions  of  these 
absolute  impersonal  '*  reals."  He  proves  that  multiplicity  is  an  illusion ; 
that  change  is  an  illusion ;  and  that  continuity  of  space  and  time  is  an 
illusion.  Also,  that  conscience  and  the  idea  of  a  self  are  illusions. 
*^  The  ego  is  a  result  of  mental  pictures  which  unite  and  inter-penetrate 
one  another  in  a  single  substance."     Mr.  Gilbert  mentions  Herbart  as 
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holding  that  there  is  one  soul  for  the  individuBl.  This  is  verbally  cor- 
rect, but  the  implication  would  be  that  soul  signifies  a  being  to  whom 
self-activity  as  will  and  consciousness  belongs  essentially.  But  Her- 
bart  denies  self-activity  and  consciousness  to  the  soul  as  an  ultimate 
real.  Our  free  will,  our  consciousness,  our  acts,  are  all  illusions. 
They  are  bottomed  on  a  deeper  illusion,  which  is  that  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  and  which  we  receive  from  without  by  collision.  Thia 
deeper  illusion  of  ideas  is  produced  through  the  collisions  of  absolute 
reals,  will-less,  unconscious,  impersonal.  If  the  world  of  my  con- 
sciousness is  an  illusion,  what  supreme  interest  can  I  take  in  its  affairs? 
Can  I  feel  a  moral  responsibility  in  what  happens  in  its  realms  ? 

We  know  that  in  our  sociological  literature  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  stream  of  demoralizing  theory  based  on  the  notion  that  our  psycho- 
l(^ical  activity  is  a  phenomenon  in  a  stream  of  causation — determined 
by  its  antecedents  and  not  modified  by  any  action  of  an  independent  or 
transcendental  will.  This  is  a  demoralizing  doctrine,  because  it  oblit- 
erates in  our  mind  the  idea  of  sin  and  the  idea  of  wrong,  and  substi- 
tutes for  them  the  ideas  of  mistake  and  error.  This  saps  the  conscience 
of  the  doctrinaires  who  come  to  believe  this.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  church  is  a  unit  in  beating  down  this  heresy,  it  would 
go  to  any  length  in  repudiating  conscience. 

The  transcendental  will  is  a  will  that  can  originate  actions  and  can 
modify  its  environment  independently  of  any  stream  of  causation  pass- 
ing through  it.  It  can  give  to  these  streams  of  causation  which  are 
connected  with  the  body  new  modifications  different  from  those  with 
which  they  enter  the  brain,  and  it  can  inhibit  or  hold  back  those  chains 
of  causation,  thus  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  environment  sur- 
rounding the  body.  The  word  ^'  transcendental"  as  applied  to  the  will 
by  Kant,  means  simply  to  describe  the  power  of  the  will  to  originate 
independent  action  and  to  modify  its  environment  or  the  chain  of  forces 
connected  with  its  body  and  give  to  them  new  directions  —  perform 
with  them  deeds  which  realize  motives  and  ideals  which  it  may  have. 

Not  only  is  the  will  transcendental,  but  the  intellect  is  also  tran- 
scendental, and  not  as  Herbart  supposed,  a  fortuitous  play  of  ideas,  one 
colliding  with  another.  For  the  intellect  does  not  receive  sense  impress- 
ions as  results  of  external  forces,  but  in  the  presence  of  such  sense 
impressions  it  determines  itself  into  the  form  of  ideas.  It  creates  for 
itself  a  definition  of  the  object  and  its  definition  is  a  general  idea  which 
may  be  associated  with  a  word  and  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
thinking. 

But  the  essential  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  and  especially  the  disciples  of  Herbart,  is  this :  that  a  motive 
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18  never  an  influence  from  ontside,  nor  is  it  by  any  possibility  an  influx 
of  any  sort  into  the  mind.  A  motive  is  never  a  real  existence  in  our 
environment  because  the  motive  is  an  ideal  to  be  realized.  A  motive 
relates  always  to  the  changing  of  some  existence.  To  say  that  a 
motive  can  constrain  the  mind  is  to  say  that  a  thing  can  act  before  it 
exists.  None  of  the  existences  that  surround  the  ego  can  act  as 
motives  upon  it.  The  motive  arises  through  the  reaction  of  the  intel- 
lect against  the  environment.  The  intellect  finds  something  that  is 
existing.  Upon  consulting  its  own  inwai'd  ideals  it  finds  that  this 
existence  does  not  correspond  to  them.  The  motive  now  arises,  the 
motive  is  a  non-being  which  is  preferred  to  the  existence  before  it. 
The  motive,  therefore,  is  always  a  thought  of  a  possible  existence  and 
not  a  thought  of  the  real  existence.  The  intellect  creates  the  motive 
by  abstracting  from  what  is  actually  existent.  The  ego  creates  its 
motive  as  the  non-being  of  what  really  exists  before  it.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds by  its  will-power  to  modify  the  existence  and  make  it  over  into 
its  ideal. 

In  this  entire  process  the  transcendental  nature  of  the  intellect  may 
be  perceived.  Not  only  is  the  will  transcendental  or  else  no  will  at  all, 
bnt  the  intellect  is  transcendental  or  else  it  would  never  create  motives. 
No  motive  can  arise  except  in  a  transcendental  being,  a  being  which 
can  think  away  the  existence,  inhibit  the  progressive  chain  of  causa- 
tion and  introduce  determinations  of  its  own. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  universe  with  chains  of  causation  which 
reach  out  to  infinity  in  all  directions,  the  ego  by  its  intellect  inhibits 
this  prc^ressive  chain  and  introduces  a  thought  of  its  non-being,  a 
thought  of  an  ideal  different  from  its  real.  Then  it  interposes  again 
with  its  will  and  modifies  this  chain  of  causation  so  as  to  become 
responsible  for  a  new  line  of  modifications  which  it  has  itself  origi- 
nated. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility,  based 
as  it  is  upon  the  transcendental  character  of  the  will  and  the  intellect, 
is  an  insight  of  more  importance  in  education,  religion  and  psychology 
than  any  or  all  other  doctrines?  Will  not  a  denial  of  this  doctrine 
lead,  not,  perhaps,  to  immorality,  but  to  unmorality? 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WM.  T.  HARRIS, 
Cr.  8.  ComiMSsionBr  of  Education^  Washington^  D.  C 
October,  22. 
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DISCC/SSION  OF  "  THB   NEXT  STEP  IN  ELE- 
MENT ART  education:'* 

HBNBT  O.  SCHNBIDBB,  GRAMMAB  SCHOOL  NO.  90.  NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

FELLOW  TEACHERS :  It  is  plain  that  Doctor  Rice  is  not  a 
teacher;  that  he  does  not  know  what  our  best  teachers  are 
doing.  His  title,  ^'The  next  Step  in  Education,"  he  never  once  men* 
Uoned  in  his  long  address.  Its  main  arguments  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  recommendations : 

I.     ^'  Abolish  text-books  from  the  school-room. 

n.     **  Improve  your  normal  schools." 

Now  it  may  be  said  of  his  paper  and  its  recommendations,  that 
'*  What  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true,  is  not  w«w."  For  to  say 
that  the  next  step  in  educational  progress  is  to  abolish  text-books  from 
the  school-room,  is  to  say  what  every  teacher  knows  is  not  true,  and  to 
say  we  should  improve  our  normal  schools  is  to  say  what  is  not  nett;  — 
to  teachers  at  least,  though  it  may  be  new  to  Doctor  Rice. 

If  Doctor  Rice  thinks  we  teachers  always  have  a  text-book  in  our 
hands  and  do  nothing  but  hear  recitations,  he  displays  lamentable 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  class-rooms  of  America.  Our 
teachers  have  heard  and  applied  the  woixls  of  David  P.  Page,  who,  in 
his  "Theory  and  Pi*actice  of  Teaching,"  ptiblished  in  1847 y  urges  each 
teacher  to  abolish  the  text-book  from  the  recitation,  by  having  such 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  treatment  of  the  subject  that  if  necessary 
he  could  write  a  better  one.  If  Doctor  Rice  had  said,  abolish  the  text- 
book from  the  recitation,  all  good  teachers  would  have  agreed  with 
him.  While  we  teachers  condemn  as  strongly  as  he,  the  improper  use  of 
the  text-book,  our  experience  in  the  class-room  teaches  us  how  impor- 
tant an  aid  the  proper  use  of  a  good  text-book  is,  in  fixing  the  facts 
and  principles  developed  in  our  previous  class-room  teaching. 

I  have  no  doubt  his  error  arose  in  this  way.  He  knows  that  our 
children  get  a  home  lesson  to  be  studied  in  the  text-book.  He  makes 
a  pitiful  error  if  he  thinks  that  our  children  meet  that  lesson  for  the 
first  time  at  home,  or  in  the  text-book.  If  he  will  read  the  Teachers' 
Manual  of  New  York  City  (for  him  the  most  easily  obtainable) ,  he  will 
find  this  paragraph  "No  home  lesson  shall  be  assigned  unless  it  has 
been  previously  developed  in  the  class-room."    Even  the  much-praised 

*  A  Paper  read  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Edncatlon,  by 
db.  riob. 
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teacher  in  Germany  follows  the  plan  proposed  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  that  grand  old  pioneer  and  preacher  of  the  so-called  <^New 
Edacation,"  David  P.  Page.  In  Germany,  they  learn  their  text-book 
so  well  that  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  it  in  the  recitation.  Let  me 
say  right  here  that  on  my  visit  to  German  schools,  one  year  ago,  I 
learned  by  visits  to  the  class-rooms  in  both  city  schools  and  village 
schools,  that  not  all  of  Germany's  teachers  are  on  the  plane  of  those 
in  Jena  schools  of  pedagogy.  I  found  that  the  village  schoolmaster  in 
Germany  is  not  even  equal  to  the  schoolmistress  in  the  ^Mittle  red 
school  house"  of  the  average  American  village. 

Germany*s  commissioner  declares  in  his  report  on  our  school  exhibit 
at  Chicago,  **  that  German  teachers  can  learn  much  fW)m  our  best 
American  teachers.  Our  German  school-boys  are  ^u  slavish  submission 
to  their  text-book.  They  have  not  that  independence  and  originality  of 
thought  that  characterizes  the  American/'  Memoriter  repetitions  of 
text-book  statements  have  for  years  been  condemned ;  indeed,  I  think 
we  in  New  York  city  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  do  not  exact 
enough  memory  work  from  our  scholars.  All  this  talk  of  correlation, 
condensation,  etc.,  is  very  often  the  excuse  for  digression.  The  danger 
of  digression  is  increased  by  this  recommendation  to  abolish  text-booka 
from  the  school-room.  If  you  do  n't  stick  to  your  text-book,  which 
usually  furnishes  a  well-chosen  plan  of  presentation  and  development, 
you  digress,  and  by  these  digressions  give  your  pupil  too  much  for  him 
to  assimilate  at  one  time  and  thus  confuse  his  ideas.  If  you  multiply 
your  illastrations,  they  serve  no  good  purpose,  they  only  distract. 
Instead  of  helping  they  only  hinder,  and  unless  the  teacher  be  care  Ail  to 
repress  his  desire  to  tell  the  pupil  all  he  knows,  he  will  digress  and  dis- 
sipate the  mental  energy  of  his  pupil.  A  good  text-book  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  this  danger,  for  a  rapid  glance  at  the  text-book  page 
will  show  him  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  the  lesson  and  thus  warn 
him  whether  he  is  giving  too  much  prominence  to  any  particular  point. 
So  I  claim  that  the  substitution  of  the  teacher  for  the  text-book  and  the 
abolition  of  the  text-book  from  the  class-room  at  this  time  would  work 
harm ;  would  injure  and  could  not  benefit  our  schools.  Oar  good  teach- 
ers have  already  heard  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  Page,  and  surely,  the 
method  of  a  good  text-book  is  better  than  the  method  of  a  poor  one. 
Now  the  Doctor  had  a  splendid  chance  to-day,  to  practise  what  he  has 
preached.  But  did  he  do  it?  His  typewritten  copy  is  his  text-book, 
we  are  his  pupils !  Would  he  not  have  done  better  if  he  had  substituted 
himself  for  his  text-book  ?  We  are  glad  to  see  that  his  practice  is  in 
accordance  with  ours,  though  his  theory  difiers.  Why  should  he  blame 
us  for  preferring  the  well  written,  carefully  digested  presentation  of  the 
good  text-book  to  our  extemporaneous  discourse.     He  prepared  his 
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paper  as  the  author  of  the  text-book  prepared  his  series  of  lessons.  He 
read  his  paper  without  digressing  from  it  in  confidence  that  only  in 
this  way  could  he  avoid  entangling  the  thread  of  his  discussion.  Our 
experience  teaches  us  that  a  well-written  text-book  is  preferable  to  the 
extemporaneous  discourse  of  the  average  man,  and  is  perhaps  equal  to 
that  of  the  man  above  the  average. 

If  our  friend  had  taught  one  month  in  any  class-room,  he  would  have 
learned  that  he  could  not  there  practice  what  he  has  here  preached  any 
better  than  he  has  practised  it  here.  Unless  powers  to  discipline  be 
stronger  than  I  believe  they  are,  the  cares  imposed  by  securing  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  thirty  boys  would  have  made  him  a  miserable 
failure  in  the  class-room  despite  his  possession  of  .such  fine  though  false 
theories.  One  week's,  nay,  one  day's  experience  in  a  class-room  would 
have  taught  him  how  ridiculous  and  how  false  is  his  first  recommenda- 
tion that  text-books  be  abolished  ft'om  the  school  room  as  a  step  in 
advancing  our  common  schools.  No  one  honors  more  highly  than  I,  the 
value  of  true  pedagogy  and  psychology  for  the  teacher ;  but  I  wish  we 
common  school  teachers  would  more  strongly  resent  the  presumption  of 
self-styled  experts  in  pedagogy  who  proclaim  so  loudly  ftom  platform 
and  Forum  their  theories  of  what  we  should  do  in  our  class-rooms  when 
they  are  unable  themselves  to  carry  out  their  own  theories.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  graduate  of  a  normal  school  who  prates  so  glibly 
about  relating  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  who  has  the  catch-words 
of  the  so-called  '^  New  Education  "  at  her  tongue's  end  is  the  very 
teacher  who,  perhaps,  in  her  very  next  lesson,  will  proceed  to  violate  the 
very  principle  she  has  just  cited.  Superintendent  Farrell  will  confirm 
my  statement  that  the  teachers  who  are  able  in  our  city  to  lecture  so 
learnedly  on  psychology  and  pedagogy  are  the  ones  who  in  their  class- 
rooms fail  in  applying  them.  I  wish  that  the  common  school  teachers 
who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  Association  would  discuss  those  grand 
papers  we  hear  at  the  general  sessions.  I  am  sure  iheir  experience 
would  suggest  many  modifications  and  check  the  development  of  many 
fads  and  crazes.  We  should  learn  more  from  the  results  of  their  class- 
room experience  than  from  the  fine  theories  of  the  college  professor  or 
pedagogical  theorist  who  may  know  psychology  and  pedagogy  better, 
but  who  do  not  know  children  as  we  do. 

Now  we  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his  statement  that  a  normal 
school  with  poor  teachers  is  responsible  for  some  bad  teaching  in  our 
schools,  but  that  statement  is  not  new.  Our  city  system  in  New  York 
city  proves  that  a  practice  school  is  not  necessary  in  preparing  teachers 
provided  the  regular  departments  of  the  school  are  in  the  charge  of  good 
teachers.  The  city  provides  in  its  city  colleges  for  a  free  education 
from  the    Kindergarten  to  the  professional  school  of  the  University. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  take 
up  the  work  of  teaching,  and  though  they  have  not  a  practice  school, 
yet  they  have  uniformly  made  successful  teachers.  Now  those  gradu- 
ates are  successful  in  their  work  because  the  college  is  such  a  normal 
school  as  the  Doctor  describes  as  being  necessary  to  the  next  step  in 
elementary  education.  In  each  department  care  is  taken  to  present  the 
subject  in  the  best  way.  The  boy  sees  and  has  the  benefit  of  good 
teaching  in  each  subject :  for  example,  history  is  so  presented  that  if  he 
study  in  the  college  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  properly  presenting  that 
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«abject  in  his  classes.  In  the  Ph^'sical  laboratory  he  makes  the  experi- 
ments in  illastration  of  the  professor's  lectures  in  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics, and  consequently  has  no  need  of  a  practice  school  to  teach  him  how 
to  teach  these  and  the  other  subjects  taken  up  by  his  pupils.  Hence, 
if  the  establishment  of  a  good  normal  school  is  to  be  the  next  step  in 
•education,  then  that  step  has  already  been  taken  in  New  York  city,  the 
home  of  our  pedagogical  expert.  Our  teachers  are  indeed,  a  long  suffer- 
ing race.  We  have  patiently  and  politely  borne  the  strictures  of  theorists 
like  the  Doctor,  who  told  us  without  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  about 
'  the  matter,  that  **In  Germany  the  teacher  is  something;  in  America 
he  is  nothing.*'  Is  this  great  assemblage  of  teachers  nothing?  Does 
any  town  in  Germany  yield  any  body  of  German  teachers  the  hospitable 
generous  reception  that  Denver  has  given  the  Doctor?  It  is  true  that 
in  Germany  experts  like  the  Doctor  are  nothing,  but  in  America  they 
are  something.  Now  this  has  gone  on  long  enough.  The  Doctor  must 
not  any  longer  expect  the  patient  tolerance  of  what  we  know  to  be  false 
criticism.  He  must  cease  to  expect  our  pity  for  his  ignorance,  even 
though  he  no  longer  accompanies  it  with  the  sarcastic  remarks  that  dis- 
grao^  his  articles  in  the  Forum. 

I  should  say  that  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  for 
the  teachers  in  them  to  rise  in  their  might  and  say  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor and  to  the  Psycho-physio-philosophical  pedagogic  expert :  Be 
silent  until  you  have  tested  the  theories ;  until  you  know  whereof  you 
apeak.  We  shall  listen  to  your  addresses  on  codrdination,  correlation, 
<x>nden8ation,  congruency  and  incongruency,  physiological  and  peda- 
gogical psycholog}',  etc.,  eto.,  eto.,  and  when  w^  have  sifted  the  grains 
of  truth  from  the  mass  of  detritus  therein  contained,  then  and  not  until 
then  shall  we  adopt  and  apply  them  in  the  class-room. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

Reports  of  the  Havre  Congress  on  adult  education,  noted  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review  are  now  at  hand.  The  interest  which  the  subject 
excites  is  indicated  by  the  distinction  and  number  of  the  delegates  and 
guests  of  honor  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  President  of 
i;he  Republic  lent  the  influence  of  his  presence,  and  the  sessions  were 
opened  and  closed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Con- 
gress was  organized  for  work  into  four  sections,  to  each  of  which  was 
•committed  one  of  the  four  following  phases  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, i.  e.,  courses  of  instruction  for  adults;  popular  lectures; 
instruction  by  objects  or  observation ;  sources  of  support.  The  con- 
•clusions  reached  by  the  four  divisions  were  ultimately  debated  in  the 
genera]  assembly  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  resolutions.  In  these, 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  action  of  private  societies,  which  it  was 
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held  should  be  the  chief  support  of  the  work.  The  government  was 
urged  to  foster  and  encourage  the  work,  but  not  to  assume  the  expense 
unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  purposes  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  were  defined  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Moral  and  Civic  education ; 
(2)    General  instruction ;     (3)    Technical  training. 

The  importance  of  public  libraries  and  the  means  of  utilizing  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  were  emphasized. 

HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  provincial  faculties,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  their  students  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
the  current  history  of  liigher  education  in  France.  A  few  years  ago, 
Paris  absorbed  more  than  half  the  university  students  of  the  country ; 
now,  the  provincial  faculties  enroll  the  larger  part,  although  attendance 
at  the  Paris  faculties  has  not  declined.  The  faculties  at  Lyons,  in  par- 
ticular, have  made  noticeable  progress  in  recent  years. 

The  exhibit  made  by  this  University  corps  at  the  recent  exposition 
in  the  city  attracted  marked  attention.  Beside  the  usual  display  of 
programmes,  students'  theses,  monographs  by  professors  embodying 
the  results  of  original  research,  etc.,  there  was  a  fine  collection  of 
laboratory  apparatus.  Many  honors  fell  to  the  University  group  dur- 
ing the  year  covered  by  the  latest  report,  i.  e.,  l5b3-'94.  Among 
these  were  three  prizes  accorded  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  prize 
for  organic  chemistry,  one  for  physiology,  one  for  mathematics,  also 
the  prize  for  a  legal  subject  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.  Among  new  buildings  contemplated  or  in  process 
of  construction  for  this  university,  is  a  technical  laboratory  which  will 
include  a  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  mill  machinery.  The  city  has 
given  a  large  site  (5,800  meters),  for  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  which 
will  serve  both  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  that  of  science.  A  museum 
of  natural  history,  botanic  garden,  observatory  and  maritime  labora- 
tory (Tamaris)  are  projected.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
1898-'94,  was  2,174,  i.e.,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  1,431;  law, 
338 ;  sciences,  149 ;  letters,  256. 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 

The  third  international  congress  of  technical,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial training  convoked  by  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Bordeaux,  held 
its  sessions  at  Bordeaux,  September  16  to  21.  The  first  was  lield  at 
the  same  place,  in  1886,  and  the  second,  at  Paris,  in  1889.  The  society 
by  means  of  its  annual  expositions  and  international  congresses,  exer- 
cises a  great  infiuence  in  the  department  of  education  which  it  repre- 
sents. 
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MOYEMEKTS   IN   POBTUOAL   AMD   THE   AROENTIKB   REPUBLIC. 

The  system  of  edacation  in  Portagal,  which  is  organized  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  France,  has  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
active  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  vice-president  of  the  superior  coun- 
cilf  M.  Jaime  Moniz.  This  official  has  recently  visited  France  and 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  systems.  Chai*ged  by  the 
Minieter  of  the  Interior  with  the  work  of  reforming  the  system  of  hia 
own  country,  he  has  begun  with  the  secondary  schools  or  colleges.  A 
new  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for  these  in  which  Greek  is  sup- 
pressed to  secure  additional  time  for  Latin,  the  mother  tongue,  and 
science. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy  in  Portugal  (accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890,  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population 
cannot  read),  it  would  seem  that  primary  education  was  in  more  urgent 
need  of  reform  than  any  other  grade. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  also,  the  programmes  of  secondary  schools 
are  under  discussion.  At  present,  they  are  encumbered  by  the  number 
of  studies  while  standards  have  been  lowered  through  frequent  changes 
in  the  obligatory  course.  The  State  maintains  thirty-four  normal 
schools,  but  complaint  is  made  that  the  graduates  fail  to  engage  in  the 
service  for  which*' they  are  trained.  More  stringent  measures  will  be 
taken  to  hold  the  normal  students  to  their  engagements  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  university  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,691  students  in  1894-95.  The  School  of  Mines  of  San  Juan,  which 
IS  maintained  by  the  State,  numbered  only  eight  students.  It  is  urged 
that  the  State  does  not  derive  sufficient  advantage  from  the  expendi- 
tore. 

SCOTLAKD. ANNI7AL   MEETIMO   OF   THE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Scotch  Institute,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  our  National 
Association,  held  its  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  Septem- 
ber 20  to  22.  The  Union  has  a  membership  of  4,000,  and  an  accu- 
mulated fund  of  about  $14,500.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  general 
committee  of  fifty-four  members;  the  secretary.  Doctor  Smith,,  has 
served  in  that  capacity  for  about  twenty-three  years,  and  is  reelected 
for  the  jubilee  year,  1895-*96.  The  discussions  are  always  scholarly 
and  marked  at  once  by  the  dignity  and  dry  humor  of  the  Scotch.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Eer,  reviewing  the 
progress  of  education  in  Scotland,  dwelt  with  pride  upon  the  phenomenal 
development  of  public  secondary  schools  and  classes.  Not  less  than 
8,000  pupils  are  now  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  the  State-aided 
Bchools  of  the  country.     The  ^' rural  school"  problem  which  has  been 
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the  sabject  of  a  special  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  the  programme,  and  the  conviction  was 
expressed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Institute  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion  in  support  of  a  definite  policy  for  the  improvement  of  this  class 
of  schools.  The  rural  teacher  as  an  isolated  factor  is  ''helpless  and 
hopeless."  In  union  aild  intimate  relation  with  the  forces  of  progress, 
sti*ength  is  to  be  found.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  improvement  of 
popular  education  in  the  country  distiicts  was  declared  to  be  the  low 
rate  of  salaries  offered  teachers  and  their  insecure  tenure.  The  ener- 
getic measure' adopted  by  the  English  association  for  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  its  members  culminating  in  the  successful  campaign  for  Par- 
liamentary representation  was  instanced  as  an  example  for  the  Institute 
in  its  active  efforts  on  behalf  of  rural  education. 

The  Institute  maintains  a  widows'  fund  from  which  a  life  pension  of 
about  $41.00  per  annum  is  paid  to  beneficiaries.  The  number  at  pres- 
ent receiving  this  assistance  is  307. 

CAPE     COLONT. 

The  South  African  Teachers  Association,  a  young  and  vigorous 
society,  has  begun  an  active  propaganda  in  behalf  of  a  government 
land  grant  for  education.  The  examples  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  are  cited  in  support  of  the  measure.  ▲.  t.  s. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  maj  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek,  by  Frank  P.  Graves  and  Edward  S.  Hawes,  is  a  pre- 
paratory book,  complete  in  itself,  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  grammar.  The  much 
vaunted  inductive  method  does  not  find  favor  with  the  authors,  for  the  forms  of 
inflection  and  the  usages  of  syntax  are  stated  first  and  then  illustrated.  By  this 
method  interest  is  aroused  and  maintained  and  the  progress  made  is  substantial 
and  sure.  This  book  will  be  graciously  received  by  those  teachers  who  have 
become  tired  of  the  *»  inductive  "  plan.     Boston  :  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chemistry,  by  Edwin  J.  Bartlett, professor  of  chemis- 
try in  Dartmouth  College,  is  a  handy  manual  for  beginners  in  chemistry.  It  con- 
tains all  the  directions  necessary  for  successful  work  in  the  laboratory  and  many 
experiments  which  must  be  worked  by  the  student.  Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn. 

Exercises  in  Oi.d  English,  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook,  is  a  little  work  of  some 
«ixty  pages  containing  short  exercises  in  English  to  be  translated  into  Old  English. 
The  exercises  are  based  upon  the  prose  texts  of  Professor  Cook^s  **  First  Book  in 
Old  English.  An  English — Old  English  vocabulary  is  appended.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
•Co. 
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Selbctbd  Lives  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  W.  Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  and  added  to  the  series  of 
School  Classics,  published  by  Ginn  k  Co.,  Boston. 

Werner  Company,  Chicago,  publish  Arithmetical  Problems,  by  M.  W.  Mc- 
Henry  and  R.  F.  Davidson.  These  problems  are  designed  for  supplementary 
work  and  as  such  are  somewhat  more  difficult  than  those  found  in  the  regular  text 
book  on  arithmetic.  For  the  most  part  the  problems  are  new  and  they  are  such 
as  will  test  the  analytical  powers  of  pupils.  Teachers  will  find  this  collection  well 
worth  their  attention.  The  same  company  publish  A  Grammar  School  Algebra, 
by  Wm.  M.  Griffin,  vice-principal  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Mr.  Griffin  hsA 
some  original  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  in  a  grammar  school  algebra  and  he  has 
made  a  book  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  kind  that  has  recently  been 
put  forth.  The  method  followed  is  unique  and  if  faithfully  developed  by  the 
teacher  will  fit  the  pupils  for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  larger  book  in  the 
high  school.  The  book  contains  seventy-five  suggestive  lessons  for  beginners  and 
more  than  one  thousand  tests  for  original  thinking. 

McClurb^b  Complete  Life  of  Napoleon  is  a  remarkably  readable  book.  The 
text,  which  is  very  carefully  prepared  and  is  necessarily  of  thrilling  interest,  is  by 
Ida  Tarbell.  And  the  250  illustrations,  which  will  prove  wonderfully  interesting 
to  the  most  casual  reader,  and  many  of  which  have  never  been  placed  before  the 
reading  public  before,  are  from  the  great  collection  of  Hon.  G.  G.  Hubbard  and 
those  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  and  others.  The  very 
low  price  —  60  cents,  in  paper  covers  —  places  this  thrillingly,  interesting  book 
within  the  reach  of  all.    New  York :  S.  S.  McClure.    Limited. 

Twenty-five  Letters  on  Enolish  Authors  is  an  admirable  book  by  a  teacher 
of  long  experience,  Mary  Fisher.  These  letters  are  **  the  result  of  a  genuine  cor- 
respondence,'* and  are  quite  easy  and  familiar  in  style.  Her  effort  was  to  add  to 
the  skeleton  work  being  done  by  pupils  many  vital  facts  about  the  great  authors* 
of  English  speech  from  Chaucer  down  to  Tennyson.  This  is  not  a  great  book  but 
a  thoroughly  readable  one.  Among  the  great  names  here  pleasantly  brought 
before  us  are  Chaucer,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Spencer,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Lord  Bacon,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Chatterton,  Cowper,  Gray,  Bums, 
Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  the  Brownings,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Macauley,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Lamb,  Matthew  Arnold,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward,  Doc- 
tor John  Brown,  Ruskin,  and  Tennyson.  Those  who  read  these  letters  expecting  to 
find  broad,  full  estimates  of  these  great  writers  will  not  be  wholly  satisfied,  but 
they  are  full  of  bright,  chatty,  suggestive  thought.  This  book  will  be  helpful  to 
young  students  of  our  literature  and  to  those  who  wish  a  guide  and  assistant  in 
their  reading  of  what  is  choicest  and  best.  Its  quotations  are  admirable  and  rea- 
sonably abundant.  Miss  Fisher's  literary  judgment  is  generally  sound,  and  her 
wide  reading  gives  accuracy  and  thoroughness  to  its  expression.  This  book  will 
admirably  supplement  the  students'  textbook  and  will  be  of  real  service  to  the 
general  reader.    Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

Charles  S.  Smith  has  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  Fifty  Selections 
FROM  Valerius  Maximus,  designing  the  selections  to  be  read  at  sight.  It  is  not 
hard  Latin  and  furnishes  excellent  exercise  in  the  practice  of  sight  reading. 
Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
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To  Whitens  Series  of  Mathematics  has  been  added  Elements  of  Gbohbtbt, 
Plane  and  Solid,  by  John  Macnie.  The  author  has  adhered  somewhat  closely  to 
the  more  rigid  method  of  presenting  the  subjects  of  this  science,  but  he  has 
adopted  such  innovations  as  the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  requirements  of  modem 
methods  demand.  It  is  a  substantial  text-book  and  one  that  will  find  favor  with 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools.    New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

To  the  Students*  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  The  Lives  of  Cokmb- 
uus  Kepos,  edited  with  notes  and  an  introduction  on  the  rapid  reading  of  Latin 
and  the  art  of  translation,  by  Isaac  Flagg,  of  the  University  of  California.  An 
excellent  vocabulary  enhances  the  value  of  the  text-book.  The  notes  are  some- 
what scanty  but  are  enough  for  all  purposes,  while  the  introduction  contains  many 
suggestions  of  practical  value  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  student.  Boston  : 
Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

From  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  we  have  three  volumes,  recently  added  to  the 
series  of  Studies  in  English  Classics :  The  Ladt  of  the  Lakb,  by  Walter  Scott, 
edited  by  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague  ;  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  Oliver 
Ooldsmith,  edited  by  Colonel  Sprague.  The  third  volume  contains  Select  Miwok 
Poems  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  James  £.  Thomas.  These  books  are  ably 
edited,  contain  valuable  notes,  maps,  chart,  introductions,  and  practical  sugges- 
tions for  study.  They  are  models  of  what  such  kind  of  text-books  should  be, 
and  their  use  in  schools  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
they  expound. 

CoNTES  ET  Leoekdes,  Yolumc  II.,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  contains  nearly  thirty 
fairy  and  folk  stories,  told  in  the  simplest  of  language  and  designed  for  beginners 
in  the  study  of  French.  Each  of  the  stories  is  most  charmingly  told  and  is  replete 
with  interest.    A  vocabulary  ]&  furnished.     New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  German  tragedies  is  Emilia  Galotti,  by  G.  £.  Lessing, 
and  its  publication  for  school  use  by  Dr.  Max  Poll,  is  to  be  commended.  The 
introduction  and  the  notes  are  crowded  with  much  information  and  are  very  help- 
ful and  suggestive.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Academic  French  Course,  by  Antoine  Muzzarelli,  is  a  grammar  and  a 
reading  book  in  one.  The  first  book  in  this  series  was  a  model  of  its  kind  and  the 
second  volume  is  fully  as  excellent  as  the  first.  The  work  is  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  grammatical  rules  adopted  by  the  French  academy,  and  is 
therefore  founded  on  indisputable  authority.  The  lessons  are  progressive,  and  the 
rules  are  simple  and  fully  illustrated.     New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

Philip  Van  Ness  Myerses  History  of  Greece  is  designed  for  use  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  is  by  reason  of  style,  matter,  arrangement  and  accuracy  one  of 
the  best  if  not  the  very  best  of  school  histories  of  Greece.  Doctor  Myers  is  a 
charming  writer  of  history,  and  to  his  well-stocked  mind  there  is  added  the  philo- 
sophic spirit,  making  his  historical  writings  exceedingly  valuable  and  extremely 
popular.  This  book  contains  a  valuable  bibliography,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions, many  colored  and  sketch  maps,  and  numerous  suggestive  footnotes.  The 
chapters  on  the  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  social  life  of  the  Greeks  are  most 
careful  studies  and  are  replete  with  information.  The  book  is  an  ideal  text-book. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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First  year  in  Frbkch,  by  L.  C.  Syms,  iB  intended  for  the  use  of  children.  The 
lefisons  are  exceedingly  simple  and  are  so  progressively  arranged  that  the  learner 
most  make  substantial  advancement  every  day.  We  know  of  no  better  first  book 
in  French.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Coleridge's  Privciplbs  of  Criticism,  being  chapters  1,  3,  4,  14-22  of  **Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  has  been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Andrew  J. 
George.  These  chapters  contain  the  deepest  philosophy  of  the  science  of  criticism 
And  their  arrangement  in  this  convenient  form,  with  the  very  admirable  and 
scholarly  notes,  is  to  be  commended.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Number  80  of  the  Rivbrsidb  Liter aturb  Series  containing  selections  from  Cole- 
ridge, and  Thomas  Campbell,  with  biographical  sketches,  introductions,  and  notes. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Ne^  Gradatim,  prepared  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  iff  a  revision,  with  many  addi- 
tions and  omissions,  of  *^  Gradatim,'*  an  easy  Latin  translation  book  for  beginners, 
by  Heatley  and  Kingdon.  The  changes  made  by  Mr.  Collar  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  teachers  of  Latin,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  practical 
books  for  beginners.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  students*  Series  of  English  Classics  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Scott's  Ladt  of  the  Lake,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  James  A. 
Tufts.  The  notes  are  few  and  are  rather  concise,  but  are  sufficient  for  the  average 
high-school  student    Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  ft  Sanborn. 

The  Hymkal  for  Schools,  edited  by  Charles  T.  Ives  and  Raymond  H.  Wood- 
man, contains  a  superior  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes,  selected  with  great  care 
and  edited  with  excellent  judgment.  There  are  hymns  for  every  occasion, 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads  and  with  fullest  information  regarding  author, 
composer,  tune,  metre,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the  market  and 
deserves  extensive  use.     New  York :  Fords,  Howard,  and  Hurlbert. 

Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper  have  prepared  a  series  of  music  books, 
six  in  number,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Course  in  Music,  which  are  destined 
to  work  a  revolution  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music  in  the  schools.  They  have 
seized  upon  the  salient  and  fundamental  principles  in  the  science  and  art  of  music 
and  have  worked  out  a  course  that  is  at  once  natural  and  scientific  and  progressive. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  developing  the  power  to  read  music,  and  the  exer- 
cises to  this  end  are  numerous  and  practical.  The  different  books  are  most  care- 
fully graded  and  the  songs  are  selected  with  rare  discrimination  and  good  taste. 
The  authors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  so  vast  an  undertaking  and  the  schools  felicitated  upon  possessing  so  admirable 
a  series  of  text-books  in  music.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

If  the  making  of  maps  is  the  prime  means  of  teaching  geography,  then  Map 
Modelling  in  Geography  and  History,  by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Maltby,  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  work.  In  the  book  the  author  gives  the  fullest  directions  for 
modelling  maps  in  sand,  clay,  putty,  paper  pulp,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  materi- 
als ;  also  chalk  modelling  in  its  adaptation  to  purposes  of  illustration.  The  most 
familiar  objects  are  first  attempted  by  the  pupils,  and  the  work  progresses  gradu- 
ally until  the  study  of  continents  is  reached.  The  map  modelling  in  history 
includes  lessons  in  home  geography,  forms  of  land,  products,  manufacturing,  races 
of  men,  etc.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  will  be  of  material  aid  to  all 
teachers  of  geography.    New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
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Benjamin  W.  Wells  has  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  Labiche  and  Mar- 
tin*8  VoTAOB  DB  M.  Perbiohon,  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  popular  of  French 
plays.  The  notes  are  brief  and  aim  to  help  the  student  in  just  those  places  -where 
aid  is  most  needed.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Whitens  Outlinb  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United  States*,  is  a  pupils' 
book  in  which  he  is  to  write  his  history  as  he  studies  it.  It  is  an  admirable 
arrangement  and  one  that  wiU  serve  to  develop  the  self  activities  of  the  pupiL  It 
effectually  destroys  the  memoriter  method  in  reciting  history.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  publish  Webster's  Academic  I>ic- 
tionary,  abridged  from  the  International  Dictionary.  The  Academic  gives  the 
derivations,  pronunciations,  definitions,  and  synonyms  of  a  large  vocabulary  of  the 
words  in  common  use,  with  an  appendix  containing  various  useful  t|l>le8.  Over 
800  illustrations  embellish  the  work.  In  its  revised  state,  the  Academic  is  now  the 
most  complete  and  up  to  date  school  dictionary  in  the  market.    Price,  $1.60. 

Book  Two  of  the  Greene  School  Music  Course,  containing  exercises,  practical 
lessons,  and  graded  songs  for  grades  V.  and  VI.,  is  an  admirable  work  in  the 
science  and  art  of  singing.  The  author,  Charles  H.  Greene,  Sr.,  is  a  teacher  of 
singing  of  many  years'  experience  and  he  brings  to  his  work  the  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  needed.  The  exercises  are  carefully  graded  and  the  songs  are  selected 
with  fine  judgment.  A  striking  feature  is  the  large  number  of  patriotic  songs  in 
the  collection.     Chicago :  The  Werner  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

Two  notable  articles  of  the  month  in  Harper*s  Magtusine  are  The  German  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty and  Literary  Boston  Thirty  Years  Ago.    This  old  and  honored  publication  holds  Ita 

undiminished  place  among  the  multitude  of  modern  magazines. A  close  second  is  the  old 

favorite  Scribner^s  Magazine,  which  presents  many  attractions  In  the  November  number; 
among  them  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  von  Helmholtz,  taken  on  the  day  of  his  last 
appearance  in  the  lecture-room;  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  mind, 
and  its  manifestations,  in  The  Logic  of  Mental  Telegraphy,  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow.  of 

the  Uniyerslty  of  Wisconsin. Miss  Francis  M.  Abbott  contributes  to  The  Forum  an  inter. 

esting  paper  entitled  A  Generation  of  College  Women,  showing  the  post-graduate  career  of 
more  than  a  thousand  Vassar  College  students  with  the  significance  thereof. The  pub- 
lishers of  JfcC2ure*»Jfa^a«<ne  have  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  phenomenal  growth 
In  the  popular  favor.  The  November  number  is  replete  with  good  things. The  educa- 
tional paper  of  the  current  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  called  At  the  Parting  of  the 

Ways,  and  is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  physical  education  of  women  in  college. The 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  In  a  discussion  of  Primlgenlal  Skeletons,  the  Flood,  and  the  Ghidal 
Period,  by  H.  P.  Fitzgerald  MarrioU,  contains  descriptions  of  three  skeletons  found  In  caves 
near  Mentone,  in  1892  and  1894,  with  pictures  of  them  as  they  lay  on  the  fioor  of  the  cave. 
Mr.  Chaiies  S.  Ashley  has  in  the  same  magazine  an  Instructive  article  on  The  Past  and 

Future  of  Gold. The  Arena  gives  Helen  H.  Gardener's  final  paper  on  A  Battle  for  Sound 

Morality  and  other  valuable  and  useful  discussions  of  timely  subjects. Boston  Ideas  is  a 

bright,  breezy  paper,  giving  weekly  in  compact  and  artistic  form  the  essence  of  what  is 

going  on  in  "The  Hub." The  November  number  of  The  Catholic  Review  tells,  among 

other  things,  Why  Catholics  Sympathize  with  Armenia. "  The  Holiday  Dance  at  Wor- 

rosquoyacke  "  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  latest  and  best  short  story,  which  opens 
most  delightfully  in  the  November  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  It  deals  with  New  York  fashion, 
ables  — first  at  the  Horse  Show  and  subsequently  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  paper  on 
"The  Father's  Domestic  Headship"  lucidly,  and  v?ith  fine  discrimination,  defines  a  father's 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  home. 
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W"HILE  it  seems  that  in  our  own  country  the  normal  school 
must  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  general  education  and  culture,  still  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  class  of  professional  or  special  schools,  as  does  the  school  of 
medicine,  of  law,  of  civil  engineering,  or  of  any  of  the  arts  and 
professions;  and  its  particular  province  must  be  to  lead  its 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  body  of  information, 
both  as  to  theory  and  art,  that  is  directly  related  to  the  work  of 
instruction  so  far  as  this  is  undertaken  in  the  public  schools. 
Since  instruction  is  the  process  of  consciously  stimulating  and 
developing  aright  the  mind  and  character  of  pupils,  it  follows 
that  the  one  who  proposes  to  teach  must  know  what  agencies  are 
best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  aim,  and  how  they  may  be  used 
to  the  greatest  advantage  at  every  step  in  the  pupil's  education. 
This  implies  that  the  teacher  must  comprehend :  (1)  The  psy- 
chology of  the  learning  mind, — how  it  learns,  whether  the 
learning  of  special  subject-matter  confers  general  or  only  special 
power,  whether  the  activities  of  the  mind  may  be  reduced  to  one 
fundamental  principle,  or  whether  each  faculty,  so-called,  has 
laws  and  methods  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  on ;  (2)  she  must 
understand  the  office  of  school  government  and  discipline  and  of 
intellectual  training  in  the  development  of  emotional  and  voli- 
tional characteristics  and  tendencies ;  —  that  is,  the  formation  of 
character;    (3)   if  she  would  deal  most  effectively  with  each 
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individual  under  her  charge  she  must  understand  the  limiting 
and  determining  influences  of  heredity  and  environment,  and  of 
physical  types  and  conditions  upon  the  mind  and  character  of 
school-children ;  and  (4)  at  the  completion  of  her  study  of  psy- 
chology she  should  be  able  to  discover  with  some  skill  and 
accuracy  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  factors  that 
have  made  her  pupils  what  they  are,  and  that  determine  their 
present  capacities  and  disposition ;  and  she  should  know  how  to 
deal  with  each  factor  if  she  would  develop  or  change  the  person- 
ality as  she  finds  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  indicates  the  aim  and  charac- 
ter of  psychological  study  in  the  normal  school.  The  statement 
made  recently  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  psychologists  of 
this  country  that  tact,  interest  and  sympathy  are  of  greater  worth 
to  the  teacher  than  all  the  psychological  laboratories  in  the  coun- 
try may  be  literally  true  in  its  reference  to  laboratory  psychology, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  applicable  to  psychological 
study  of  all  kinds.  It  must  indeed  be  true  that  interest  and  sym- 
pathy are  primary  requisites  for  successful  teaching ;  but  native 
tact  may  be  made  much  more  keen  and  efficient  by  special  study  of 
the  nature  and  problems  of  teaching.  In  so  far  as  undisciplined 
tact  gives  perfect  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  child-mind  —  the 
method  of  its  development,  and  the  manner  of  adapting  material 
of  instruction  to  it  —  psychological  study  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary;  but  these  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
most  teachers.  The  old  maxim  that  teachers  are  born  not  made 
seems  not  to  be  wholly  true ;  and  believing  this,  the.  modern  edu- 
cational world  has  provided  elaborate  means  for  the  making  of 
teachers,  or  at  least  for  improving  upon  what  nature  has  done  for 
them.  Perhaps  one  may  teach  those  things  which  he  has  been 
taught  withaut  ever  thinking  of  their  effect  upon  the  intellect 
and  character  of  pupils,  or  of  their  peculiar  value  in  certain  cases 
and  lack  of  it  in  others ;  —  one  may  perhaps  teach  in  this  way 
and  do  much  good,  but  his  power  must  be  vastly  increased  if  he 
be  able  to  tell  from  his  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  mind 
the  effect  upon  pupils  of  different  kinds  of  stimuli  in  the  form  of 
material  of  instruction.  There  are  probably  kinds  of  psycho- 
logical study  that  are  of  little  direct  value  to  the  teacher ;  but 
the  psychology  of  the  learning  mind  cannot  fail  Uf  give  her 
clearer  and  deeper  insight,  and  hence  greater  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  school-room. 
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In  a  paper  of  this  length  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  with  suf- 
ficient detail  and  clearness  the  scope  of  psychology  for  normal 
schools,  so  only  the  barest  outline  will  be  attempted.  To  begin 
with,  the  conditions  which  exist  in  most  schools  will  not  admit  of 
a  comprehensive  study  of  formal  or  pure  psychology.  There  are 
not  many  normal  schools  in  which  the  study  of  this  subject,  apart 
from  its  applications  in  general  and  special  methods,  which  will 
not  be  regarded  here,  can  be  pursued  for  longer  than  one  year  of 
fifty  minutes  each  day ;  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  time  can  be  given,  especially  in  the  elementary 
courses  in  which  the  great  majority  of  students  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  imperative,  then,  that  the  scope  of  psychological  study 
should  be  limited  to  the  psychology  of  school  education,  other 
phases  being  touched  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give 
the  teacher  an  appreciation  of  the  influences  that  are  always  at 
work  outside  of  the  school-room  in  determining  the  personality 
of  her  pupils.  It  should  be  said  here  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  disparage  the  culture  and  disciplinary  value,  and  perhaps  in 
a  general  way  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of  pure  psy- 
chology ;  but  the  problem  is  simply  to  determine  what  is  best  for 
the  prospective  teacher  under  the  limiting  conditions  that  are 
necessarily  imposed  upon  her.  Students  in  the  Normal  schools 
have  not  that  breadth  of  philosophical  training  and  culture  that 
will  make  them  intelligent  and  ready  in  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  pure  psychology  to  concrete  instances  of 
class-room  instruction ;  and  there  has  no  doubt  been  much  study 
of  psychology  in  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  more  remote  past, 
that  was  so  far  away  from  the  problems  and  conditions  of  the 
school-room  that  the  work  of  instruction  was  not  affected 
materially  one  way  or  the  other  thereby.  Psychology  is  such  a 
comparatively  new  science,  however,  although  a  very  old  subject, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  surprise  that  it  has  not  yet  become 
very  extensively  applied  as  a  science  to  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  teaching. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  dogmatic  the  following  brief  outline 
of  topics  is  suggested  as  adapted  to'  the  capacities,  needs  and 
conditions  of  Normal  school  students  : 

1.  The  relation  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  may  comprehend  how  physical  types  and  conditions  limit 
and  determine  the   capacity  of  the  individual  for  intellectual. 
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emotional  and  volitional  activity  and  development.  No  one  can: 
deal  wisely  with  pjupils  who  cannot  discern  in  particular  instances 
the  influence  of  the  physical  over  the  spiritual,  yet  this  subject 
seems  not  to  receive  in  many  schools  the  attention  which  it  mani- 
festly deserves.  The  reason  is,  no  ttoubt,  that  it  has  been  gen- 
erally believed  that  mental  conditions  and  activities,  so  far  a& 
these  are  of  concern  to  the  teacher,  are  independent  of  any  deter- 
mining influences  from  physical  causes ;  and  even  now  the 
majority  of  teachers,  perhaps,  never  attribute  any  intellectual  and 
emotional  phenomena,  whether  these  be  favorable  or  otherwise 
to  physical  causes,  which,  were  they  keener  observers,  they  might 
easily  eliminate.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  the 
dependency  of  intellectual,  and  hence,  in  some  degree,  emo- 
tional and  volitional  activity,  upon  the  keenness  and  accuracy 
of  the  senses  in  responding  to  all  stimuli  in  the  class-room  and 
environment  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  keenness  and  accuracy  are 
possible  in  particular  cases.  She  should  understand  the  relations 
of  mind  and  body,  again,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  connection 
of  physical  expression  with  corresponding  mental  phenomena. 
It  seems  that  the  study  of  physical  expression  as  a  reliable  index 
to  the  activities  of  the  mind  has  been  neglected  in  the  normal 
school  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  apprentice  teachers.  The 
training  and  discipline  of  the  class-room  can  never  be  of  greatest 
worth  until  the  teacher  is  keen  in  noting  constantly  the  effect 
these  have  upon  the  intellect,  emotions  and  will  as  portrayed 
through  the  various  avenues  of  expression. 

2.  The  normal  school  should  lead  its  students  to  appreciate 
the  influence  of  race,  heredity  and  environment  upon  intellectual 
and  emotional  personality  in  the  class-room.  There  may  not  be  a 
large  amount  of  established  knowledge  upon  this  subject  in  such 
form  that  the  pupil- teacher  can  be  made  familiar  with  it,  but  this 
is  probably  because  there  has  not  been  a  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  the  subject  by  teachers.  However,  we  are  not 
entirely  destitute  of  information  along  this  line,  and  if  the  pros- 
pective teacher  can  become  familiar  with  this,  and  can  be  led  to 
observe  the  influence  of  these  factors  in  concrete  cases  during  her 
psychological  study,  she  will  be  able,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  ta 
estimate  their  influence  in  her  own  school-room. 

3.  Students  should  study  in  detail  the  nature   of  intellectual 
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activity  and  the  method  of  its  stimulation  by  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  The  factors  of  perception  and  apperception,  mem- 
ory, reasoning  and  imagination  should  be  understood  in  detail  as 
to  the  nature  of  each,  its  importance  in  determining  intellectual 
personality,  its  office  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  class- 
room, when  it  is  capable  of  working  at  its  best,  what  conditions 
will  interfere  with  its  proper  activity,  and  so  on. 

In  speaking  of  the  factors  of  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
etc.,  it  should  not  be  understood  that  these  are  entirely  different 
processes  bearing  no  relation  to  each  other;  but  rather  they 
should  be  regarded  as  phases  of  one  fundamental  process  of 
the  learning  mind.  The  writer  believes  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  essential  unity  of  all  intellectual  activ- 
ity and  the  dependency  of  faculties,  as  perception  and  reasoning, 
upoki  one  comprehensive  principle.  The  history  of  psychological 
teaching  shows  that  at  first  the  mind  was  regarded  as  a  composite 
of  faculties  of  the  nature  of  compartments,  each  more  or  less  in- 
dependent of  the  other  in  character  and  activity.  This  view  has 
given  place  to  the  one  now  prevalent  that  faculties  are  but  ways 
ih  which  the  mind  manifests  itself,  yet  they  are  radically  different 
from  each  other.  Both  of  these  views  are  apt  to  lead  t6  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  the  young  teacher,  and  there  is  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  close  relation  between  all  the  activities  of  the 
learning  mind.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  exposition  of  a 
psychological  syste mi;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  teacher  the  various  faculties,  perception, 
apperception,  memory,  imagination,  conception,  judgment  and 
reasoning,  may  be  regarded  as  phases  of  the  one  process  of  apper- 
ception, to  supply  the  conditions  for  which  along  various  liiles  is 
the  whole  business  of  instruction.  At  all  events,  it  is  but  just  to 
add  that  the  analytic  study  of  mental  phenomena  is  incomplete 
without  the  final  act  of  synthesis;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  this 
43ynthesis  there  may  be  found  unity  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
diversity. 

4.  The  emotions  and  will  should  be  studied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  intellect,  especial  regard  being  paid  to  the  influence 
•of  intellectual  training  and  of  school  discipline  upon  emotional 
and  volitional  tendencies.  The  influence  of  experience  in  and 
out  of  the  school-room,  and  of  the  "circle  of  thought"  in  creating 
and  determining  the  pupil's  interest  should  be   carefully  con- 
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sidered.  The  teacher  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  material 
of  instruction  has  emotional  and  volitional  as  well  as  mere  intel- 
lectual value, —  that  ideas  have  a  shaping  influence  upon  charac- 
ter. Unity  should  be  seen  in  emotional  and  volitional  as  well  as 
in  intellectual  life ;  and  it  should  be  made  emphatic  that  instruc- 
tion of  whatever  kind  affects  not  simply  one  faculty,  but  the» 
whole  child, —  intellect,  emotions  and  will.  ' 

6.  And  finally,  the  teacher  ought  to  comprehend  in  a  general 
way  the  psychology  of  individual  and  social  life  as  it  exists  in  th^ 
world  about  herself  and  her  pupils.  The  public  school  must  pre-^ 
pare  the  pupil  for  the  conditions  he  will  meet  when  he  leaves  the 
school-room,  and  for  this  reason  teachers  should  be  students- 
of  the  life  around  them,  and  should  apply  their  psychology  to  the^ 
interpretation  of  social  phenomena. 

As  to  method  of  presentation  it  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  psy- 
chological teaching  in  the  normal  school  does  not  illustrate  ihp 
principle  that  beginnings-  in  every  science  should  proceed  upon 
concrete  experiences,  and  that  generalizations  should  be.  derived 
from  the  examination  of  particular  examples.  In  the  formal  study 
of  psychology,  which  is  still  followed  in  many  places,  the  mind  ia 
regarded  as  an  inert  object  composed  of  parts  or  faculties,  each 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  others,  and  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  some  such  manner  as  can  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  of  anj 
organic  body.  Such  study  must  be  based  almost  wholly  upon  text- 
books, and  students  gain  fipom  it  what  may  be  called  a  logical 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  somewhat  as  in  the  study  of  text-book 
chemistry  a  logical  knowledge'  of  the  composition  of  substances 
and  the  deportment  of  elements  under  various  conditions  may  be-, 
gained.  In  either  case,  since  the  study  has  been  divorced  from 
concrete  examples,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  of  very  little  practi- 
cal value,  because  its  connection  with  common  affairs  has  never 
been  traced  by  the  student.  Many  teachers  can  remember  how 
little  of  every-day  value  they  gained  from  the  study  of  pure  or 
formal  psychology,  because  this  was  not  illuminated  and  explained 
by  reference  to  things  that  came  within  their  experience.  It  is 
only  after  long  and  careful  training  that  one  is  able  to  apply  th& 
theories  of  formal  psychology  to  the  manifestations  of  mental  phe- 
nomena occurring  in  the  school-room  every  moment ;  and  in  most^ 
cases  there  is  an  appeal  almost  wholly  to  the  verbal  memory,  with- 
out understanding  of  what  is  being  memorized,  because  the  general-* 
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izations  are  far  above,  and  for  the  young  student^  entirely 
divorced  from  the  particular  instances  by  which  they  are  made 
intelligible.  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  study  of  educational 
psychology,  the  specific  purpose  of  which  is  to  relate  and  describe 
the  movements  of  the  learning  mind,  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  it  declares  should  be  observed  in  all  instances  are 
violated  in  its  own  case. 

The  study  of  this  subject,  then,  should  begin  with  analysis  of 
the  learner's  experience.  Every  individual  who  is  ready  for  the 
study  of  psychology  has  the  whole  science^  so  far  as  it  is  related 
to  education,  within  his  own  experience ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
instructor  to  guide  him  in  the  observation  and  study  of  that  ex- 
perience so  as  to  discover  the  common  truths  and  laws  to  be 
found  in  it  It  is  as  pertinent  in  matters  of  the  mind  as  in  other 
things,  that  we  do  not  observe  essential  characteristics  until  we 
have  been  led  to  by  one  who  knows  what  they  are,  and  who  by 
wise  questioning  has  directed  our  minds  to  intelligently  examine 
what  has  always  been  within  our  environment,  but  which  has  not 
really  become  a  part  of  our  experience.  Most  normal  school 
students  have  at  first  little  apperceptive  knowledge  that  will 
enable  them  to  observe  and  study  spiritual  phenomena ;  and  it  is 
xeally  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  create  this  body  of  informa- 
tion, so  that  when  his  students  undertake  the  work  of  teachers 
they  will  have  some  basal  knowledge  for  the  observation  and 
interpretation  of  mental  phenomena  occurring  in  their  school- 
rooms. Now,  this  aim  can  never  be  accomplished  by  the  study 
of  principles  of  psychology  without  first,  or  at  least  finally,  study- 
ing concretely  instances  from  which  these  principles  may  be 
derived.  These  instances  may  be  found,  (1)  in  the  pupil's  own 
life.  (2)  They  may  be  observed  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
the  student  associates.  (8}  They  may  be  gained  from  the  obser- 
vation of  pupils  in  the  process  of  responding  to  the  stimuli  of 
the  class-room.  (4)  They  may  be  studied  in  history  and  litera- 
ture of  every  form  and  description.  (6)  Lastly,  they  may  be 
gained  from  text^books  in  which  concrete  examples  of  the  various 
kinds  of  mental  phenomena  are  given.  The  most  important  of 
all  these  ways  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  analysis  of 
personal  experience ;  the  observation  and  study  of  pupils  in  per- 
forming the  regular  work  of  the  school-room ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  types  and  conditions  of  life  in  the  environment  of  the 
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student.  The  wise  instructor  may  guide  any  teacher  to  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  study  of  educational  psychology  through 
these  means,  for  surely  the  material  is  unlimited  in  abundance 
and  always  at  hand.  In  such  study  the  pupil  is  made  eye-ear- 
and-thought-minded  to  manifestations  of  mental  phenomena, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  instructor  is  enabled  to  interpret  correctly 
what  he  has  observed;  and  this  is  the  9ummum  bonum  in  the 
teacher's  study  of  psychology. 

It  may  seem  desirable  in  most  schools  that  students  should  use 
a  text  as  a  guide,  this  to  be  constantly  illustrated  and  amplified 
by  the  concrete  study  of  the  subject.  When  such  a  text  is  used, 
it  is  certainly  important  that  its  subject-matter  be  of  the  nature 
of  educational  rather  than  of  general  or  pure  psychology ;  and  its 
method  of  treating  the  subject  should  be  such  as  will  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  investigate  for  himself,  rather  than  to  give  him 
examples  and  principles  to  learn,  even  though  these  are  directly 
connected  with  educational  work. 

Finally,  th^  ability  to  observe  and  interpret  correctly  mental 
phenomena  in  the  school-room  can  be  most  serviceably  acquired 
by  the  study  of  children  while  under  the  influence  of  school- 
training.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  study  of  this  character  cannot 
be  intelligently  and  profitably  undertaken  until  the  student- 
teacher  has,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  acquired  some, 
skill  and  readiness  in  observing  and  interpreting  mental  and 
emotional  phenomena  from  analysis  of  her  own  experience ;  so 
that  child-study  (or,  perhaps,  objective  study)  may  not  be  most 
profitably  begun  until  the  teacher  has  acquired  some  body  of 
apperceptive  knowledge  of  psychological  phenomena.  In  the 
analysis  of  her  own  mental  life  the  teacher  should  be  led  especially 
to  review  the  experiences  of  her  childhood  so  as  to  discover  intel- 
lectual, emotional  and  volitional  characteristics  of  that  period 
which  she  may  now  have  outgrown,  but  which  are  common  to  all 
children,  and  upon  which  the  matter  and  method  of  her  teaching 
must  depend.  In  the  study  of  children  in  the  normal  school  it 
should  not  be  the  purpose  to  establish  new  facts  concerning  child- 
nature  so  much  as  to  lead  prospective  teachers  to  see  in  all  child- 
hood illustrations  of  principles  already  well  known,  and  to  be 
able  to  always  observe  these  in  their  teaching,  as  well  as  to  deal 
wisely  with  those  who  may  diverge  in  any  way  from  the  normal 
type.     This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  normal  school 
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should  not  add  to  the  body  of  information  already  established 
about  childhood ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is  more  true,  for  the  sym- 
pathetic study  of  children  by  any  one  who  is  constantly  in  contact 
with  them  must  at  least  tend  to  illuminate  and  verify  what  is 
now  but  imperfectly  understood. 

In  summary,  then,  it  may  be  said ;  (1)  That  the  aim  of  psy- 
chology in  the  normal  school  should  be  to  lead  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  learning  mind,  and 
of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  material  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  school-room,  and  of  influences  in  the  environment 
upon  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  nature  of  children. 
(2)  The  scope  of  the  work  should  include  a  study  of  all  those 
conditions  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  use  the  material  of 
instruction,  and  to  organize  her  government  and  discipline  in  the 
class-room  to  the  best  advantage  in  training  the  intellect  and 
developing  moral  character.  To  accomplish  this  there  should  be 
careful  study  of  the  following  principal  subjects  :  The  influence 
of  physical  types  and  conditions  upon  intellect,  emotions  and 
will ;  the  relation  between  mental  conditions  and  activities  and 
their  physical  expression ;  the  determining  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment  upon  child-nature  in  all  its  aspects ;  the  nature 
of,  and  connection  between  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
reasoning  and  imagination,  and  the  desirability  of  regarding  all 
these  as  phases  of  the  one  genei'al  process  of  apperception ;  the 
influence  of  interest  upon  intellectual  activity,  and  the  tendency 
of  experience  to  create  and  determine  interest ;  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  emotions  and  will,  and  the  connection  between  intel- 
lectual training  and  emotional  and  volitional  activity ;  the  rela- 
tion between  the  circle  of  thought  and  character;  finally,  the 
psychology  of  individual  and  social  life  in  the  environment  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  (3)  The  method  of  study  should  be  con- 
crete,—  in  the  analysis  of  experience,  in  the  observation  and 
study  of  individuals  in  the  student's  environment,  and  of  pupils 
while  engaged  in  the  regular  work  of  the  schoolroom.  A  text 
may  be  used  as  a  guide,  and  to  aid  in  stating  principles  that  have 
first  been  observed  concretely,  or  that  may  be  illuminated  and 
verified  by  reference  to  facts  that  can  be  lobserved.  Lastly, 
there  should  be  much  definite,  practical  work  in  the  study  of 
children,  so  that  the  teacher  may  better  understand  child-nature, 
and  may  be  able  to  determine  the  capacities  of  each  pupil  for  the 
work  of  the  class-room. 
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THE   NEED   OF  A    DISTINCTIVE    AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 

B.  P.  POWBLLr  CLINTON.  N.  T. 

THE  United  States  requires  beyond  other  countries  a  distino- 
tiye  education  adapted  to  its  peculiar  political  and  social 
individuality.  This  it  has  never  had.  Our  common  school  system 
while  not.originated  by  New  England  was  also  not  an  invention  • 
of  Old  England.  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  Aryan  stock 
we  find  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Sir  Hanrj 
Main  speaks  of  the  primitive  custom  of  holding  all  children  as 
pupils  until  twenty  years  of  age.  This  was  a  social  custom 
antedating  statutes  and  laws  of  all  sorts.  Our  fathers  inherited 
this  instinct  for  popular  education.  The  Colonists  took  the 
common  school  much  as  they  found  it;  a  secular  institution  with 
a  religious  infusion.  On  the  other  band  they  accepted  the  col- 
lege as  an  institution  for  the  education  of  a  learned  class.  The 
common  school  was  a  creature  or  function  of  the  state ;  but  col- 
legiate education  was  the  property  of  the  church.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  church  and  the  state  are  collateral  branches 
of  the  primitive  family.  As  such  each  has  its  separate  functions 
and  its  specific  duties.  To  which  public  education  should  be 
assigned  is  a  question  to  be  considered.  Certainly  no  unified 
system  can  exist  which  consists  of  schools  one  half  of  the  state 
and  one  half  of  the  church. 

But  this  was  what  the  United  States  at  its  foundation 
inherited*  The  two  classes  of  schools  were  not  stages  of  a  single 
progress  in  study,  but  were  wholly  individual  and  dissevered. 
W.  T.  Harris,  in  an  able  address,  some  years  ago  pointed  out  the 
serious  nature  of  this  incoherence.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the 
famous  Committee  of  Ten  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  two  systems 
into  a  unity.  But  if  this  can  be  accomplished,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  in  almost  all  the  older  states  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  are  unfederated.  While  largely  secularized,  but  in 
veiy  different  degrees,  they  remain  as  fragments  of  great  institu- 
tions, scattered  about  the  states  without  correlation.  A  distinc- 
tive   American    education    must  be  one  not  only   completely 
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secularized  and  unified,  hut  one  adjusted  to  the  eha^BCter  of  a 
federal  repuhlic.  All  the  state  systems  having  become  coherent 
and  unified,  should  be  finally  federated  at  Washington.  Educa- 
tion that  is  not  collateral  with  political  life,  and  is  not  as  far 
reaching  as  our  social  organism,  utterly  fails  to  do  what  education 
is  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  accomplish.  In  other  words  we 
desire  to  educate  not  only  individuals  but  the  state.  Colleges 
should  therefore  not  only  grow  out  of  common  schools  but  grow 
into  state  universities ;  and  then  into  a  supreme  university  of  the 
United  States.  The  system  of  American  education  should  thus 
be  fitted  to  American  conditions,  and  to  all  of  America.  It  should 
be  adjusted  to  whatever  is  novel  in  our  social  and  political  struc- 
ture ;  and  should  control  its  development. 

The  object  of  such  a  sjrstem  of  education  is  unique,  national 
and  strictly  American.  It  is  not  simply  to  spread  intelligence 
and  to  cteate  a  learned  class,  but  to  maJce  of  the  whole  people 
citizens,  enlightened  for  their  specific  duties  as  a  self-governing 
body.  The  subject  matter  under  investigation  it  is  self-evident 
must  be  of  a  sort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  hand.  Every 
school,  from  the  outset,  should  be  eminently  inspired  with  the 
patriotic  spirit.  Whatever  is  done  by  us  as  a  people  should  be 
prepared  for  in  our  schools.  Our  higher  schools  should  create 
political  and  social  atmosphere  — not  specifi^cally  religious ;  while 
our  universities,  located  at  our  state  capitals,  if  an  integral  part 
of  the  scheme,  and  duly  developed  into  the  dignity  of  real  uni- 
versities, must  so  far  affect  legislation  that  it  shall  be  the  result 
of  progressive  investigation. 

(1).  In  the  effort  to  establish  an  American  system,  the  first 
problem  that  must  be  met  is  this,  having  discarded  religious  con- 
trol and  theological  influence,  are  we  compelled  for  the  first  time 
in  history  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  purely  intellectual  culture  ? 
Or  must  we  content  ourselves  with  that  amount  of  moral  culture 
—  not  a  small  amount  indeed  —  that  comes  from  discipline, 
order,  obedience  and  investigation  of  truths  ?  No  adequate  reply 
has  yet  come  to  this  question.  Volume  after  volume  has  appeared 
making  tentative  efforts  to  demonstrate  that  ethics  can  be  taught 
apart  from  religion ;  but  such  books  as  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics, 
Seelye's  Duty,  and  Oilman's  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art,  have  found 
no  place  in  our  school  curricula.  It  remains  however  true  that  no 
other  safeguard  against  political  and  social  dishonor  has  been 
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-devised  as  a  substitute  for  education.  Any  education  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  intellectual  powers  alone  increases  the 
ability  for  rascality.  That  all  civilization  everywhere  is  now 
suffering  from  a  demoralized  education  does  not  make  it  any 
more  endurable  that  our  much  wider  citizenship  should  be  left  to 
rest  on  imere  knowledge.  Between  the  medieval  plan  of  teach- 
ing religious  obligation  and  the  modern  method  of  teaching  facts 
only,  unapplied  to  life,  our  republic  has  little  choice.  In  the 
former  case  We  develop  bigots ;  in  the  latter  rogues.  I  am 
unwilling  to  rest  thiig  matter  as  anything  less  than  vital.  The 
•church  undertook  to  solve  the  problem  with  the  Bible.  If  we  go 
on  to  secularize  the  school  system,  we  are  bound  to  furnish  a 
substitute  for  religious  authority  in  character-building  and  in  self- 
government.  Much  can  be  gained  from  the  increased  ratio  of 
scientific  studies.  When  our  youth  face  the  fact  in  biology  that 
they  are  the  supreme  result  of  nature's  work,  "  God  effort,"  for 
millions  of  years,  they  can  not  help  the  growing  consciousness 
that  no  one  owns  himself — that  he  is  rathier  a  trustee  in  charge 
of  all  that  evolution  has  achieved  since  life  began.  Sciences  pre- 
pare for  three  things,  (1)  for  a  self- valued  life,  a  life  where  every 
leaf,  insect  or  sand  grain  is  a  library,  (2)  for  successful  business 
pursuits,  (3)  but  still  more,  for  high  moral  relations  to  nature, 
including  self  and  mankind.  It  is  impossible  however  to  concede 
that  the  only  possible  school  culture  in  morals  is  of  a  general 
character,  or  of  a  secondary  and  indirect  sort.  The  church  may 
justly  claim  that  our  public  school  system  so  far  fails  of  its  prime 
purpose.  In  morals  as  in  any  other  science  the  work  of  the 
school  is  only  half  done  when  the  facts  are  imparted.  Applied 
morals  like  applied  botany  or  applied  mathematics  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  object  of  education.  To  create  character  is  the  object 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

(2).  American  education  should  be  distinctive  also  in  this, 
that  it  teaches  the  art  which  we  summarize  as  civics.  Washing- 
ton, at  the  founding  of  the  nation,  insisted  that  there  must  be 
measures  taken  at  once  to  educate  our  youth ^n,^Hhe  science  of 
government."  Jefferson  gave  his  most  earjaest  endeavors  to 
establish  a  system  that  should  ^^  form  the  statesmen,  legislators, 
und  judges,  on  whom  public  prosperity  and  individual  happiness 
Are  so  much  to  depend ;  that  should  expound  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  as  well  as  those  formed  muni- 
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cipally  for  our  own  government ;  that  should  create  a  sound  spirit 
of  legislation  —  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce,  and  by  well  informed  views  of 
political  economy,  give  free  scope  to  public  industry."  He  did 
not  expect  all  this  of  the  common  schools  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  education  laid  in  these  lower  schools  must  be  carried  on  in 
colleges  and  state  universities.  He  defined  among  the  objects  of 
primary  education,  beside  the  power  to  improve  himself  and  tran- 
sact business,  the  power  to  '^  understand  his  duties  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  country,  and  to  discharge  with  competence  the  functions 
confided  to  him  by  either ; "  while  higher  schools  should  go 
forward  to  "expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  govern- 
ment." Unhappily  no  branch  of  education  has  remained  so  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  common  school  curriculum,  and  in 
general  from  those  of  colleges  as  civics.  Our  chief  education  in 
the  art  of  government  has  come  from  our  political  campaigns* 
Noisy  and  excitable,  yet  these  have  been  invaluable  for  their 
tutelage  in  practical  questions  of  citizenship.  Notoriously  being 
appeals  to  ignorance,  they  do  nevertheless  compel  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  discussion.  The  result  however  has  been,  as  a  rule,  to 
create  negative  rather  than  positive  views.  The  popular  opinion 
expressed  at  the  polls  is  rarely  more  than  anti  to  whatever 
scheme  or  policy  of  government  may  be  on  trial.  With  a  com- 
plicated system  of  government,  in  which  any  citizen  may  be 
called  to  serve  officially,  we  give  no  training  to  secure  adequate 
knowledge  of  obligations.  Our  leaders  are  too  often  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  No  election  passes  in  which  the  voter  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  highest  judgment,  and  to  distinguish 
with  a  keen  sense  of  honor ;  yet  we  leave  our  voter  untrained  to 
any  fealty  higher  than  partisanship.  The  high  questions  of  civic 
duty  and  citizen  rights  are  hardly  discussed  even  in  our  universi- 
ties —  and  there  such  discussion  is  liable  to  bring  the  investigator 
to  trial  for  educational  heresy.  Every  citizen  should  be  an  edu- 
cated politician  ;  not  educated  in  caucuses  or  in  saloons,  but  in 
our  common  schools.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  ever  to  over- 
come fraud,  bribery  and  mean  partisanship  until  the  young  voter 
goes  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time  with  a  bias  of  honor  and  a 
well-educated  will  to  help  the  truth  to  triumph.  Professor  Bryce 
has  done  Americans  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  this 
radical  defect  in  our  education.     Our  schools  do  not  come  up  to 
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their  obligations  in  preparing  youth  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  where  citizenship  is  coequal  with  government. 

(8).  American  education  should  be  peculiarly  historic  in 
spirit.  We  are  the  creatures  of  history.  Our  constitution  and 
our  institutions,  both  on  the  side  of  the  church  and  of  the  state, 
are  historic  evolutions.  This  evolution  reaches  back  by  cause 
and  consequence  to  link  all  human  life  together  from  the  primi- 
tive family  to  the  most  recent  civilization.  To  comprehend  his- 
tory is  important  in  all  lands,  but  to  be  acquainted  with  the  past 
is  pre-eminently  important  in  a  land  of  democracy.  Our  states- 
men for  lack  of  historic  information  walk  in  circles ;  and  under- 
take old  failures  and  falsehood  over  and  over  again.  In  finance 
they  gain  no  advantage  from  the  fact  that  their  problems  were 
solved  long  before  them.  The  people,  without  history,  swing 
back  and  forth  politically  like  a  huge  pendulum.  Anarchy  has 
always  the  best  of  the  argument  when  it  recounts  our  existing 
evils  ;  but  law  and  order  have  the  argument  without  question 
when  we  perceive  the  evils  that  were  conquered,  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  hemmed  in  the  way  of  our  predecessors  in  government. 
Within  the  past  year  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  in  the 
United  States  has  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  senate ;  while  a 
second  has  urged  the  abolition  of  the  supreme  court.  We  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  lose  the  form  and  spirit  of  federalism ; 
for  while  our  people  comprehend  that  ours  is  a  popular  govern- 
ment, they  do  not  comprehend  that  it  is  a  federated  government 
of  absolutely  independent  commonwealths ;  and  that  our  sole 
stability  is  not  in  democracy  but  in  federalism.  This  grandest 
political  conception  came  in  a  line  of  historic  evolution.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  our  nation  to  lead  on  the  world  without  it  com- 
prehends this  central  truth  of  its  political  life.  Federalism  is  in 
fact  only  another  word  for  fraternalism.  It  initiates  internation- 
alism. Nothing  but  ignorance  can  hinder  the  broader  federalism 
that  shall  not  only  include  all  English-speaking  races,  but  all 
civilizations  of  all  races.  History  not  only  gives  us  knowledge 
of  the  past  but  enlightens  the  future.  Jefferson  said  in  his 
sketch  of  the  school  system  which  he  hoped  should  prevail, 
"  History  by  apprising  children  of  the  past  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  future :  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other 
times  and  other  nations.''  He  insisted  that  in  our  common 
schools    education    should    be    "chiefly    historical."     So  much 
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weight  did  this  pre-eminent  statesman  place  on  the  right  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  Garfield  believed  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
history  was  largely  accountable  for  our  civil  war.  He  said, 
**'  After  this  bloody  feud  I  urge  that  it  should  be  made  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  graduation  in  every  American  college  that 
the  student  must  understand  the  history  of  this  continent  since 
its  discovery  by  Europeans ;  the  origin  and  history  of  the  United 
States;  its  constitution  of  government;  the  struggles  through 
which  it  has  passed^  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.'' 

(4).  When  we  turn  to  our  economic  conditions,  we  find  that 
undeniably  our  only  hope  for  betterment  is  also  in  education. 
Eichte  urged  on  the  Prussians  this  great  fact,  when  the  people 
was  plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair  after  the  Napoleonic  wars ; 
'^^I  hope,"  he  said,  ^^  to  persuade  you  that  the  salvation  of  Prussia 
is  in  a  better  system  of  education."  The  result  was  that,  through 
enlightened  methods  of  agriculture  and  commercial  exchange, 
Prussia  soon  became  the  foremost  nation  of  Europe ;  and  the 
^eater  Germany  became  possible.  Our  political  life  involves 
economic  conditions.  We  settle  our  finances,  our  commerce,  our 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  largely  at  the  polls.  Without  train- 
ing in  economic  laws,  our  citizens  are  unable  to  do  anything  but 
veer  about,  and  ballot  according  to  vague  sentiment.  Our  tariff 
•question  incontrovertibly  involves  the  prosperity  not  only  of  our 
people  but  the  prosperity  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  popular  vote  has 
•constantly  moved  in  great  tides  from  protection  to  free  trade  and 
back  again.  We  have  no  settled  national  policy  on  this  question 
After  one  hundred  years  of  discussion  ;  nor  are  we  really  on  the 
road  to  popular  conviction  based  on  knowledge.  Our  politics 
turn  and  will  turn  on  shallow  judgment  so  long  as  our  school 
system  ignores  the  need  of  direct  investigation  into  such  ques- 
tions as  finance  and  the  laws  of  production  and  traffic.  Over  and 
•over  again  our  agriculture  heaps  its  granaries,  without  a  market, 
until  the  wealth  of  the  world  feeds  the  fires  of  starving  farmers, 
or  is  sold  for  less  than  cost  of  production.  Waste  characterizes 
our  people  in  every  direction.  A  recent  agricultural  writer  says, 
^^  Careful  investigation  shows  that  from  first  to  last  one  half 
our  whole  American  fruit  crop  is  a  waste ;  partly  from  ignorance 
in  culture  and  in  fighting  insects ;  but  more  from  bad  training  as 
to  handling,  storing  and  marketing.  The  loss  by  waste  on 
iodder,  including  corn  stalks  and  grasses,  would  feed  one  half  as 
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many  more  cattle  and  horses  as  are  possessed  in  all  the  states.'^ 
We  lack  that  sort  of  education  which  characterizes  the  training 
of  some  other  races.  Ten  Chinamen  live  well  where  one  Ameri- 
can will  go  hungry,  and  degenerate. 

(5).    It  seems  to  me  still  more  vitally  evil  that  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  from  the  first  essentiaUy  that  of  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  and  not  that  of  land-tillers.  The  American 
school  curriculum  contains  little  that  specifically  fits  our  children 
for  agricultural  success.     Starting  with  ninety-six   per  cent  of 
farmers  in  1790,  we  have  now  but  little  over  sixty  per  cent.     The 
immense  progress  in  general  education  has  been  wholly  on  lines 
that  turn  young  people  away  from  rural  into  urban  life.     Steam 
power  has  helped  the  herding  tendency  by  concentering  indus- 
tries in  huge  factories.     But  this  alone  could  not  account  for  the 
drift  away  from  the  land  and  the  country.     It  is  mostly  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  our  young  people  are  better  qualified,, 
by  education,  for  any  other  work  than  intelligent  tillage  of  thfr 
earth.     The  boy  goes  to  the  city  in  search  of  better  opportunities, 
and  to  see  the  world.     This  is  practically  correct  as  things  are. 
But  if  he  were,  by  his  school  life,  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
things  under  his  feet,  and  all  about  him,  he  would  find  the  end  of 
life  anywhere  but  in  the  city.     We  send  our  farm  boys  to  school, 
and  they  come  back  with  no  knowledge  of  plants,  or  animals,  or 
insects ;  no  acquaintance  with  soils,  minerals,  water  courses  ;  and 
farm  life,  which  should  be  based  on  such  knowledge,  is  stupid 
and  monotonous.     Agriculture  has  to  do,  if  rightly  conducted, 
with  a  wide  range  of  studies  ;  is  closer  related  to  more  arts  and 
sciences  than  any  other  employment.     These  include  not  only 
drawing  and    handcraft    in    general,    but    geology,    chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  in  most  of  its  branches.     The  United  States 
is  essentially,  and  must  remain  for  its  best  prosperity,  an  agricul- 
tural nation ;  and  should  therefore  infuse  education  with  those 
elements   that  make  agriculture   a   highly  intellectual  pursuit. 
Dominated  by  the  idea  that  our  schools  from  universities  down 
shall  point  toward  literary  rather  than  practical  affairs,  I  can  see 
with  what  amazement  our  school  authorities  must  look  on  a  pro- 
gramme that  teaches  the  relations  of  insects  to  fruit,  and  the  best 
methods   of  destroying  the   injurious.     The   government    pays 
annually  millions  of  dollars  to  find  out  the  facts ;  but  the  farmer 
must  find  out  the  results  of  such  investigations  as  best  he  can. 
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"  Surely,"  says  Professor  Teegan,  "  The  teaching  of  practical 
school  gardening  would  be  as  valuable  as  setting  the  pupils  to 
memorize  the  height  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." Our  common  schools  should  be  supplied  with  teachers 
qualified  to  instruct  in  elementary  knowledge  of  soils,  and  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life :  and  our  normal  schools  should  furnish 
such  teachers.  ^^  But  are  not  these  abstruse  sciences  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  but  advanced  scholars  ?  "  What  is  geology  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  soils  ?  What  is  chemistry  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  grains,  and  the  soils,  and  the  air,  and  water  ? 
What  is  biology  but  a  knowledge  of  the  life  forms,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  with  which  our  children  have  to  do?  Physics 
concerns  heat  and  light  and  electricity,  which  will  we  believe 
shortly,  not  only  light  our  houses  and  streets,  but  prepare  our 
produce  for  consumers  and  carry  it  to  market.  In  their  elemen- 
tary forms  no  studies  are  simpler  than  these,  or  more  spontaneous 
to  childhood.  Elementary  study  of  flowers,  trees,  insects,  birds, 
stones,  brooks,  with  a  bias  toward  application  to  every  day  farm- 
ing, is  not  only  possible  with  our  young  folk  but  eminently 
attractive. 

(6).  When  I  add  that  American  education  should  be  distinc- 
tively industrial,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  all  education  every- 
where should  not  become  industrial.  But  in  our  states  we  have 
no  aristocratic  element  that  need  not  work  or  understand  work. 
Whatever  aristocracy  we  have  has  been  made  so  by  successful 
work.  We  find  the  great  distinction  between  our  own  laljprers 
and  foreign  laborers  is  that  our  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  apply  brains  to  toil.  This  habit  has  come  not  from  our  schools 
so  much  as  from  our  social  habits :  from  our  inheritance,  through 
New  England  and  Old  England,  of  a  choice  stock  of  nation-build- 
ers. To  hold  our  industrial  eminence  requires  the  utmost  care. 
Our  population  increases  annually  by  one  fourth  of  a  million  of 
foreigners,  few  of  whom  are  trained  to  work  with  thought  and 
skill;  but  these  all  become  citizens  and  parents  of  the  future. 
Our  financial  distress  involves  in  the  main  at  least  intelligent 
workers.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  systematically  train 
hands  as  well  as  heads.  Manual  training  schools  are  tentative. 
They  point  the  way.  Our  whole  common  school  system  should 
become  industrial.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  build  something 
more  than  school  buildings,  with  books  and  blackboards.  Shops 
will  surely  be  added ;  and  we  shall  train  our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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living  arts  as  well  as  the  polite  arts.  If  we  consider  that  the 
human  structure  branches  away  from  the  animal  at  three  points, 
the  enlarged  brain,  the  voice  organs,  and  the  hands,  we  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  where  education  is  to  apply  its  force.  Clearly 
the  evolution  of  higher  humanity  is  concerned  with  language  and 
with  tools  as  much  as  with  brains.  Industrial  drawing  and  music 
are  as  integral  parts  of  a  right  education  as  are  penmanship  and 
calculation  with  figures.  Mr.  Swan,  Master  of  Winthrop  School 
in  Boston,  says,  ^^  My  brighest  and  best  scholars  would  come  to 
me  months  after  graduating,  with  tears  complaining  that  they 
could  not  get  situations  accordant  with  their  ambitions  ;  but  des- 
pising others  who  had  gone  to  work  at  some  hard  labor."  On  the 
other  hand  he  saw  wild  rough  girls  take  a  thorough  course  in 
handwork,  and  then  graduate  not  only  able  to  support  themselves 
but  to  elevate  whole  families.  He  became  satisfied  that  that  is  a 
false  system  of  education  which  causes  boys  or  girls  to  despise 
honest  work ;  which  trains  only  in  book  culture  and  not  in  hand 
culture.  Boston  has  now  not  only  manual  training  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  but  there  are  fourteen  central  public  kitchens, 
and  a  course  of  thirty  lessons  in  cooking  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
second  year  curriculum.  The  Swedish  Sloyd  system  is  taking 
root  in  many  cities,  instilling  not  only  a  taste  for  manual  arts  but 
developing  exactness,  economy,  perseverance,  and  concentration 
of  power.  The  best  thing  about  this  drift  is  the  restoration  of 
labor  to  an  honorable  position.  Americans  have  been  steeped  in 
a  petiy  shame  for  hand-work.  When  honor  belongs  to  those  who 
can  and  will  do  something,  and  do  it  well,  we  shall  have  solved 
tha  problem  of  poverty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next 
generation  the  workman's  white  paper  cap  and  bare  arms  will  be 
as  honorable  as  an  Oxford  cap  and  bedraggled  gown  —  a  poor 
cover  for  bad  Latin,  and  often  worse  English. 

(7).  But  has  not  the  neglect  of  physical  training  as  a  whole 
been  a  vital  and  characteristic  neglect  of  American  schools? 
It  is  not  necessary  perhaps  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
American  is  physically  degenerating ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
we  have  aggravated  nervous  ailments,  partly  by  our  diet,  and 
partly  by  high  pressure  business  ;  and  farther  by  high  pressure 
education,  until  the  medical  authorities  have  become  alarmed. 
Insanity  has  enormously  increased  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion.    We  have  been  indebted  to  the  North  American  Turner 
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Bund  for  a  propulsion  toward  a  scientific  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  being.  School  gymnastics  has  gradually 
been  adopted ;  and  athletics  is  considered  a  genuine  part  of  col- 
lege or  common  culture.  The  need  now  is  to  thoroughly  work 
this  idea  into  the  whole  system  of  education ;  until  it  shall  be 
seen  to  be  as  legitimate  for  our  universities  to  care  for  the  body 
as  it  is  for  the  kindergarten.  Every  muscle  should  be  under 
tutelage.  Our  present  athletic  stage  is  one  of  toleration  how- 
ever ;  it  must  pass  forward  to  one  of  adoption.  The  American 
pupil  must  have  health  in  order  to  become  a  thoroughly  healthy 
citizen :  performing  his  functions  in  church  and  state  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  commonwealth.  Physical  culture  having  become  a 
demand,  cannot  be  left  where  it  is,  as  an  affair  belonging  to  the 
youth  themselves  and  not  to  their  teachers.  The  brutality  of 
foot  ball  is  a  fortun-ite  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  our  tardy 
authorities  to  put  physical  culture  precisely  where  they  have 
placed  intellectual  culture. 

(8).  Finally  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  republic  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  individual,  as  no  other  form  of  government  has 
done  or  can  do.  The  older  social  unit,  the  family  is  suppressed 
or  ignored.  The  individual  votes,  the  individual  is  honored  or 
disgraced,  not  the  family.  Family  attainder  and  family  ennoble- 
ment we  are  scarcely  able  to  understand.  The  result  is  a  weak- 
ening of  the  family  tie.  Socialism  is  the  later  substitute.  The 
state  supplants  the  older  social  bond.  Our  children  are  educated 
by  the  state.  But  we  have  no  surety  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
family  can  go  on  without  disaster.  There  and  there  only  are 
held  the  sweetest,  strongest,  most  beautiful  of  all  human  rela- 
tions. Certiinly  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  follow  this 
drift  of  individualism  to  an  extreme.  The  Pilgrims  ordered  not 
only  township  but  family  education.  "None  of  the  brethren 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not  to  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable 
them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue."  Our  schools  need 
to  be  linked  back  to  the  family  and  based  on  family  life.  This 
is  being  done  in  no  direction  that  I  can  see  except  the  mother's 
classes  established  by  the  kindergartens.  These,  instructing 
mothers  in  home  economy  and  the  art  of  child-culture,  are  at  the 
very  basis  of  American  good  life.  But  why  shall  not  a  completed 
system  of  education  touch  the  family  at  every  point?     Why  shall 
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education  end  for  the  masses  at  twenty  or  under  that  age,  while- 
only  a  learned  class  pushes  forward  ?  Are  not  the  practical  arts 
and  fine  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  matters  of  every  day  home 
development?  Our  educational  system  assumes  that  culture 
shall  be  clipped  o£F  at  the  close  of  public  school  days.  Univer- 
sity extension  is  tentatively  suggesting  a  remedy.  But  do  we 
not  need  high  school  extension  and  common  school  extension  ? 
There  is  a  great  light  thrown  on  the  case  by  Doctor  Harper's 
plan  of  home  university  studies.  But  all  this  is  traceable  back  to> 
the  Chautauqua  system. 


TRANSLATING  FROEBEL. 

•  L.  &  B.  G.  SEYMOUR,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

To  THE  Editor  op  Education  : 

Bear  Sir^ — The  "International  Education  Series"  has  recently 
issued  a  translation  of  some  essays  by  Froebel,  under  the  litlor 
"  Friedrich  Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten." 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  any  translation  of 
Froebel's  writings  on  the  Kindergarten  (i.  e.,  subsequent  to  1836)' 
has  been  published  in  English.  Even  in  German,  no  edition 
of  these  essays  has  been  published  since  1874.  And  yet  the 
spread  of  Kindergartens  and  of  "Kindergarten  ideas,"  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  Froebel  is  not  falling  out  of  sight.  On  the 
contrary,  any  one  familiar  with  educational  matters  knows  that 
—  to  speak  only  of  the  American  public — there  is  now  an 
interest  amounting  to  a  thirst  for  knowing  about  Froebel,  and 
what  Froebel  meant.  Now, /or  the  first  time  there  is  getting 
to  be  any  general  demand  for  his  writings.  And  this  com- 
pels us  to  lay  the  question  open,  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  in  English  what  Froebel  wrote,  and  as  Froebel 
Mrrote  it?  The  present  editor  and  translator  do  not  seem  to  think 
this  the  desirable  thing.  They  may  not  be  open  to  criticism  on 
that  account,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  opinion  that 
Froebel's  actual  writings  are  unintelligible  and  this  renderings 
may  be  an  effort  to  make  Froebel  understandable.  If  so,  it 
stands  precisely  on  the  footing  of  the  many  other  writings  about 
Froebel's  meaning,  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 
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But  in  any  event,  it  is  not  a  translation  of  what  Froebel  wrote 
as  Froebel  wrote  it,  as  anyone  may  discover  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  any  part  of  it  with  the  original.  And  a  plain 
objection  to  such  a  course  as  apparently  has  been  taken  in  this 
book  is,  that  even  if  Froebers  writings  seem  unintelligible  to 
any  editor  and  translator,  they  may  not  be  in  fact  unintelligible 
to  other  people.  And  here  is  just  the  point  of  the  present  situa- 
tion: there  is  need  of  a  great  many  intelligent  persons*  ideas 
about  what  Froebel  meant  —  persons  who  only  read  English,  or 
who  can  not  get  the  rather  scarce  German  edition.  Perhaps  by 
this  means  an  entirely  new  and  much  truer  comprehension  will 
h%  reached  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Anyway,  no  one  in  his  senses  thinks  that  all  the  meaning  has 
yet  been  squeezed  out  of  Froebel  —  whose  very  writings  are 
neglected  in  the  original  and  unknown  in  English.  For  we  wish 
to  emphatically  call  attentien  to  the  fact  that  the  present  transla- 
tion in  no  way  gives  Froebel's  language-work,  in  our  opinion, 
Froebel's  meaning.  The  translator  has  so  far  paraphrased  Froebel 
in  many  —  and  these  usually  the  most  essential  —  matters,  that 
the  book  might  better  be  called  this  translator's  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten.  Some  people  may  quite  agree  with  the  translator's 
views,  but,  whatever  may  be  said  about  them,  its  readers  are 
restricted  to  those  views.  They  have  no  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion  about  FroeheVs  views  ;  while,  at  .the  same  time,  they  are 
misled  by  the  title  into  thinking  that  they  have  Froebel's  state- 
ments before  them. 

For  ocular  evidence  of  this  wide  discrepancy,  we  subjoin  a 
-close  —  however  uncouth  —  rendering  of  about  the  shortest  of  the 
translated  essays  —  one  which  has  a  peculiar  importance  as  deal- 
ing directly  if  briefly,  with  the  principles  of  education  as  Froebel 
understood  them. 

And  we  submit  that  its  intelligibility  is  just  the  matter  which 
ahould  be  left  to  the  public  instead  of  being  finally  passed  on  by 
•even  the  most  able  editor  and  translator. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  &  E.  G.  Seymoue. 

Southfield,  Aug.  21, 1895. 
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SECOND  REVIEW  OF  THE  PLAYS.  —  A  FRAGMENT. 

Since  we  have  been  repeatedly  asked,  from  many  ^des,  to  set 
forth  in  review  the  wider  following-out  of  our  Play  and  Occupa- 
tion-materials, and  their  outward  and  inward  connection  with  one 
another ;  and  since  now  an  essential  part  of  them  in  one  direction 
[i.  e.,  that  of  the  Cubical  Gifts]  has  not  only  been  worked  out 
in  farther  series,  but  also  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  life  of  children,  and  their  fruits  lie  before  us  —  we  gladly 
proceed  to  meet  the  kindly,  helpful  wish.  We  connect  this 
review  with  the  one  given  before,  but  we  seek  at  the  same  time 
(since  now,  farther  experiences  and  actual  sense-impressions  lie 
before  the  intelligent,  inquiring  reader)  to  take  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject yet  more  deeply  and  all-sidedly. 

Nature^  in  the  continual  development  of  life  (hence,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Being  of  each  thing,  and  in  finding  the  conditions 
for  the  complete  manifestation  of  each  thing  in  itself)  can  and 
must  serve  for  the  type  and  path-shower ;  as  it  is  the  strongs 
unspoiled  heart  [Gemiith]  of  man  which  serves  him  as  the 
moving-power  thereto  [i.  e.  to  the  exhibition  of  Aw  Being,  etc.  ?]• 
For  in  Nature  we  see  each  thing  develop  and  shape  itself,  alwaya 
complete  in  its  own  kind.  If  now,  we  seek  for  the  ground  of  thia 
phenomenon,  we  find  a  Threefold  one : 

Finti  each  thing  and  each  existence  and  object  which  showa 
life,  develops  itself  according  to  the  univer%cil^  highest  and  simplest 
Ltfe4aw8 ;  thus  in  union  and  harmony  with  itself  and  with  ita 
origin^  revealing  these  laws  themselves  and  so  their  origin,  in  the 
particular  phenomenon,  as  the  coUectiveness  of  its  phenomena* 
["Unity."] 

Second^  each  thing  and  each  object  in  Nature  shapes  itself^ 
entirely  true  to  its  Individual-being^  and  the  particular  laws  of 
that  [  "  Individuality  "  ]     Finally, 

Thirds  each  thing  in  Nature  develops  and  shapes  itself  under 
the  unabridged,  Collective-inflowing  of  all  things.  ["Diversity"  ♦]* 
And  if  ever  an  object  seems  for  once  to  escape  one  of  the  col- 
lective-influences, always  it  is  only  the  direct  influence  that  it 
escapes  e.  g.  if  one  wards  it  from  the  on-working  of  hot  sunbeama 
by  a  sheltering  roof.  Yes,  this  escape,  even,  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  influence  and  so  proceeds  from  it. 

•  As  to  this  law  of  triune  oreaUve  self-aotlylty  In  **  nnlty,  IndlTldaallty  and  dirers- 
Ity."  see  Sd.  €f  Man.  (HaUmann)  §§  00, 61,  especially  p.  160. 
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If  now,  we  fasten  this  Three  together,  we  find  in  it,  one  which 
binds  and  unites  all  three  again.  This  is  called,  according  to 
various  stages  of  development:  Work,  Impulse  [Trieb.],  Life, 
Life-impulse,  Activity^  which  manifests  itself  again  in  each  indi- 
vidual: as  a  Springinff-forthj  (Developing,  Working-outwards) 
[Making  the  internal,  external]  :  as  a  Taking-in^  [^'  Making  the 
external,  internal "  ]  and  as  a  Digesting^  Shaping  [  ^^  Reconciling 
and  uniting  external  and  internal" f]. 

Thus  Life  (Work),  and  indeed  in  unity  with  Life  in  itself, 
with  the  well-spring  of  all  life  in  God^  is  the  union  and  mediation- 
point  of  all.  Fast-holding  of  this  Life-unity  is  the  ground- 
condition  for  the  appearance  of  completeness  —  the  completeness 
first  of  all  in  Nature.  We  must  thus  in  the  first  place,  clearly 
recognize  and  use  in  human  life  the  conditions  of  Nature-complete' 
ness,  if  we  would  also  raise  man  up  to  the  stage  of  man  and  of 
spiritual  human-life  —  at  least  to  such  a  stage  of  completeness  as 
Nature  shows  in  her  forms  at  their  stage.  The  Wisest  of  the 
Wise  himself  demands  this. 

But  now  in  Nature  and  in  the  All,  all  things  develop  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  World-whole  and  All-life  —  as  OHed- 
gauze  —  each  complete  in  its  kind,  because  each,  as  it  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  unhindered  up  and  in-streaming  Collective- 
influences,  gives  itself  —  yes,  in  sure  relation — up  to  these,  as 
Taker4n^  develops  itself  also  undisturbedly  true  to  the  most  uni- 
versal as  to  the  most  particular  life-laws  resting  in  it  (as  Digest- 
ing and  Shaping). 

But  man,  who  overlooks  all,  must  develop  —  raise  —  himself 
with  ever-mounting  consciousness,  to  final  clear  [complete]  con- 
sciousness of  his  life  according  to  [its]  ground,  condition  and 
goal. 

But  now  we  see  in  Nature  that  each  following  stage  of  devel- 
opment not  only  does  not  exclude  the  foregoing,  but  takes  it  up 
into  itself,  ennobled,  uplifted  and  more  mature ;  thus  also  must 
man,  beyond  all,  unfold  himself  in  harmony  and  union  with 
Nature,  and  so  in  undisturbed  concord  with  the  Collective-life, 
as  with  the  Life-unity  and  the  Life-spring ;  but  he  must  also  — 
by  continual  carefulness  for  his  own  inner  life  and  nurture  of  it 
(hence  duty) — live  according  to  the  unchangeable  Existence 

t  A8  to  ibis  law  of  development,  tee  Bd.  of  Man,  (Hallmann),  pp.  170,  175,  179-W, 
fW,eCe. 
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and  Life-laws  resting  in  God,  revealing  themselves  to  the  man 
himself  and  in  him.  He  must  live  with  self-choice,  and  self-act, 
in  Feeling  and  God-united  consciousness  of  life. 

Hence  we  would  —  as  we  do  it  in  print,  so  actually  in  life  — 
make  the  unity  and  divine  harmony  of  all  life  perceptible  to  the 
senses  [wahrnehm-und  anschaubar]  of  our  children.  Yes,  make 
it  representable  in  their  own  lives,  in  order  so  to  clear  and  con- 
firm the  one  by  the  other. 

But  no  phenomenon  of  Force  and  Life  is  without  [bodily]  forms 
and  shapes.  That  we  know  from  the  light,  the  warmth,  the 
tones,  etc. ;  much  more  does  all  life  and  its  obedience  to  law 
announce  itself  as  appearing  only  in  Shape  —  harmonious  life  in 
harmonious  shape  —  conditioned  through  Form  and  Magnitude; 
and  the  Form  appears  again  in  Differentiation  [Gliederung]  — 
the  Magnitude  again  in  Division  [Theilung] ;  but  again  both  appear 
in  and  through  Multitude,  Multiplicity,  through  divided  Whole- 
ness or  Number.  J 

Thus  in  order  properly  and  rightly  to  take  hold  upon  man,  the 
child,  from  the  beginning  onward,  as  a  being  destined  to  con- 
sciousness from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence  in  the  coUect- 
iveness  of  his  relations  —  and  this  even  in  the  first  manifestations 
of  his  activity  and  his  apprehension  of  the  surrounding  world  — 
we  gave  the  child  as  the  first  Plaything  in  all  the  above  indicated 
relations  and,  as  it  were,  as  the  harmonious  picture  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  All,  the  Ball. 

But  in  the  proposed  play-exercises  with  the  Ball  which  have 
been  mentioned,  are  indicated  all  universal  properties  of  Bodies 
and  Things,  and  so  to  the  use  of  it  connect  themselves,  and  from 
it  proceeds  the  consideration,  the  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
the  collected  universal  properties  of  the  objects  in  the  world  sur- 
rounding the  child:  Stuff,  Weight,  Force,  Solidity,  Self-power 
(Springing-power)  ;  in  the  Shape  —  Form,  Magnitude  and  Num- 
ber as  a  Trinity  in  itself,  etc.  So  the  Ball  appears  (as  clearly 
proceeds  from  the  diversified  sense-impressions  and  representa- 
tions in  this  book)  as  Introducer  into  Nature  and  Opener  of  the 
surrounding  world  —  as  well  in  its  outer  phenomena  and  relations 
as  its  inner  life.  In  the  hand  of  intelligent  Childhood-nurture, 
and  in  its  unity  and  harmony,  it  leads  on  to  the  true  comprehen- 

}  As  to  the  TrtDlty  —form,  magnUutU  and  nuwiber — in  the  oonstitation  of  every  whole, 
and  the  necessity  of  it  in  ednoatlon,  see  Sd,  of  Man,,  §  76. 
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<8ion  [Auffassung]  and  guides  to  the  right  use,  of  the  objects  of 
the  surrounding  world  —  especially,  too,  through  the  Opposites 
announcing  themselves  to  the  child  through  it.  The  Being  and 
relation  of  the  Opposites,*  through  it,  emerges  still  more  clearly, 
since  from  it  the  Sphere  and  the  Cube  develop  themselves. 

Now,  in  continuing,  we  connect  the  second  review  to  the 
review  previously  given. 

Both,  Sphere  and  Cube,  may  now  be  given  to  the  child  either 
united  and  at  the  same  time,  or  entirely  separate.  First,  particu- 
larly, as  has  just  been  emphasized,  for  the  child's  clear  compre- 
hension of  all  in  the  surrounding  world,  and  Opposites  meeting 
in  Life,  and  the  harmonious  reconcilement  of  these  Opposites ; 
for  the  Sphere  is  preeminently  and  before  all,  the  expression  and 
picture  of  the  Internal,  represented  all-open,  outwardly  clear  and 
still,  veiled ;  the  Cube,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preeminently  rather 
the  expression  and  picture  of  the  Internal  represented  only  part- 
wise  outwardly,  but  distinct  and  unveiled  —  and  so  the  two 
reciprocally  clear  up  and  complete  each  other.  The  play  with 
the  Ball  leads  the  child  insensibly  by  the  hand  of  heartful  and 
experienced  child-nurture  through  universal  properties  of  the 
Ball,  to  the  universal  knowledge  of  Bodies,  Nature  and  Life  ;  the 
play  with  Sphere  and  Cube  —  particularly  the  comparing  play 
with  them  on  the  other  hand,  leads  the  child  more,  and  preemin- 
ently to  the  particular  knowledge  of  Bodies,  Nature  and  Life. 


TURNING  THE  SCALE. 

BUTH  WARD  KAHM. 

As  Nature  toying  with  the  dawn, 

A  thousand  pearls  oft  throws, 

To  roase  the  spirit  into  life 

Of  a  single  sleeping  rose ; 

So,  but  one  tripping  of  the  feet. 

May  have  the  power  to  throw 

Nighf  s  darkest  shadow  o'er  our  hearts, 

And  fill  our  days  with  woe. 

•  The  Oppodtet,  nniyertAlly  are  tbe  Internal  fiSpirft,  wbiob  U  single  (indiTltlble) « 
4  Uie  external  Bodt^,  wbioh  is  manifold  (dlTlsible). 
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MIND-BUILDINC  BY  SENSE   DEVELOPMENT^ 

S.  MILLINGTON  MILLER,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


MULTIPOLAR  CELL  —  PHYSICAL  BASIS   OF  THOUGHT. 

THIS  illustration  represents  one  of  the  myriad  multipolar-cell» 
in  the  brain  of  an  adult.  It  is  the  ^'physical  basis  of  thought.'^ 
All  those  little  outreaching  tendrils,  branching  out  from  the  main 
bulb,  like  the  feelers  of  a  root,  are  only  developed  by  education. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  brain  of  a  child,  nor  yet  in  that  of  an 
idiot,  to  any  marked  degree.  They  look  in  such  brains  like  an 
unexpressed  thought,  —  as  if  they  were  but  too  anxious  to  reach 
out  and  make  their  proper  connection  and  form  a  real  link  and 
not  an  embryo  link  in  the  chain  of  mentality. 

The  teacher  commands  the  auditory-centre  of  a  child  through 
its  ear,  and  by  insistently  repeating  a  certain  idea,  over  and  over^ 
to  that  child,  develops  the  brain  tissues  of  that  particular  nerve 
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centre  ;  causes  blood  to  trend  to  it,  —  just  as  continually  beating 
and  assaulting  any  portion  of  the  body  will  cause  blood  to  rush 
to  that  spot.  The  aroused  brain-cell  sends  out^  a  tiny,  feeble- 
feeler  in  response  to  the  demand  made  upon  it. 

In  time,  as  it  awakens,  more  and  more  to  its  responsibilities,  it 
puts  out  other  feelers  or  tendrils.  These,  reaching  out  seek  for 
something  to  cling  to,  and  form  a  connection  with  other  cells- 
which  have  been  aroused  by  appeals  to  corresponding  senses.  In 
the  mind  of  the  idiot  these  undeveloped  feelers  or  tendrils  have 
to  be  aroused  and  awakened  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  requires 
very  much  more  time  and  patience  than  in  an  average  child. 

It  should  be  premised  that  in  most  cases  of  idiocy  the  moral 
sense  and  the  physical  senses  are  about  equally  deficient,  and 
with  this  is  joined  a  general  lack  of  nervous  and  muscular 
coordination  and  tonicity.  Many  idiotic  children  have  tremulous^ 
shaking  hands  and  feet.  One  instance  was  noted  of  a  baby  whose 
body  folded  up  like  a  triple  screen,  when  lifted  out  of  bed.  Such 
children  have  no  instinctive  power  over  the  involuntary  muscles. 
Even  the  sensation  of  physical  pain  is  dulled  in  the  feeble-minded.. 
An  idiot  runs  his  finger  across  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife.  His 
only  sensation,  if  any,  is  the  difference  in  color  between  the  crim- 
son blood  which  mounts  to  the  surface  and  the  hue  of  his  skin.. 
An  experienced  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded  feels  assured  of 
promising  development  in  other  directions  so  soon  as  the  idea  of 
color  dawns  upon  the  child's  mind. 

Physical  sensation  is  intensified  according  to  the  degree  of 
intellect  a  person  possesses.  People  with  brains  ever  on  the 
alert  and  intuitive  intelligence,  experience  either  pain  or  physical 
pleasure  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  do  those  whose  mental 
ability  has  never  been  so  highly  developed. 

The  sense  of  touch,  or  what  is  known  as  general  sensation,  is 
the  most  acute  of  all  the  five  senses.  Darwin's  litter  of  white  cats 
(with  blue  eyes)  which  are  always  blind  at  birth,  proves  this. 
U  one  has  a  litter  of  these  cats  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arouse  them  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.  The  most  violent 
motions  made  before  their  eyes,  or  the  loudest  shouting  in  their 
ears  disturbs  them  not  in  the  least ;  but  just  blow  on  the  fur  of 
their  backs,  and  every  kitten  immediately  becomes  a  picture  of 
moving  life. 
Every  one  marvels  at  the  brain-like  sensibility  of  the  band 
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which  can  pick  out  a  counterfeit  note  from  a  pile  of  a  hundred 
bills,  when  the  owner  of  the  hand  is  blindfolded.  The  tactile  or 
inner  surfaces  of  the  fingers,  where  all  this  sensibility  exists,  con- 
sist of  an  endless  number  of  Pacinian  corpuscles,  set  in  rows  on  the 
ridges  of  the  inner  ends  of  these  fingers.  According  to  Meissner, 
these  corpuscles  crepitate  or  give  forth  a  sound,  and  these  sounds 
-differ  at  every  age  of  every  individual.  In  the  case  of  the  blind, 
this  sense  of  touch  is  so  phenominally  developed  that  if  they 


From  Tha  PopnUr  SdenM  Monthly. 
Copyright,  1896,  by  D.  Applcton  A  Co. 


Outline  op  Human  Brain,  Side  View.    (After  Ecker.) 

1.  Area  of  sight  and  its  memories. 

2.  Area  of  hearing  and  its  memories. 

8.    Area  of  motion  and  its  memories,  ( '^PP®?'  ^^^  ^IJfi  ^®*' 

-.,,.*  .         { middle  one  third,  arm. 

4.    Area  of  tonch  and  Its  memories,    f  lower  one  third,  face. 
6.    Area  of  motor  speech-memori^^* 

The  areas  of  motion  and  general  sensation  coincide  to  some  extent. 

finger  an  object  carefully  several  times  they  are  able  to  form  with 
clay  a  correct  copy  of  it.  I  have  been  through  the  cabinets  con- 
taining these  plaster  creations  of  the  blind,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  to  life  that  I  remarked  to 
the  superintendent  that  I  thought  a  little  careful  education  in 
this  line  would  turn  out  some  Karl  Bitten  from  his  institution." 
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If  I  ask  a  blind  boy  how  it  is  that  he  is  able  to  walk  down 
the  street  without  bumping  into  any  person  or  object,  he  tells  me 
that  his  general  sensations  are  so  acute  that  he  can  feel  the  near- 
ness of  an  animate  or  inanimate  being  before  he  gets  to  it.  This 
is  a  development  of  the  same  intuitive  knowledge  that  one  is  said 
to  have  (when  they  are  introduced,  blindfolded,  into  a  strange 
house),  whether  that  house  has  ever  been  lived  in  by  human 
beings.  The  blind  person  has  an  unmistakable  appreciation  of 
what  I  might  call  the  human  atmosphere. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  tissue-habit  ?  That  is  a  very 
interesting  topic  indeed.  A  violin  made  by  Stradivarius  and  used 
during  his  life-time  by  some  eminent  virtuo9o^  possesses  during 
the  balance  of  its  life-time  musical  qualities  which  its  twin-born 
instrument,  unused  by  virt%u>%o^  could  never  possess. 

The  strings  of  the  first  instrument  have  been  moulded,  by  the 
hand  of  the  master,  in  the  very  shape  of  the  soul  of  melody,  and 
preserve  that  etherial  sound-producing  quality  forever  afterwards. 
In  just  this  same  way  nervous  tissues  which  are  composed  of  cells^ 
and  connecting  fibres,  acquire  a  habit  of  the  transmission  of  cer- 
tain sensations  and  the  performance  of  certain  thoughts. 

What  is  called  "  racking  the  brain  '*  is  due  to  this  condition  of 
affairs.  It  is  as  if  a  solitary  wayfarer  in  the  woods  had  reached 
a  point  where  his  path  branches  out  in  half  a  dozen  different 
directions,  and  not  knowing  which  trail  will  lead  him  to  his- 
objective  point  of  destination,  he  is  obliged  to  try  each  path  in 
turn,  in  vain,  and  is  at  last  compelled  to  strike  out  of  his  own 
accord  through  the  woods.  Thus  it  is  that  a  sensation  (which 
did  not  sufficiently  impress  itself  originally  upon  its  sense  centre) 
in  search  of  this  vague  memory,  runs  down  this  fibre  and  down 
that  fruitlessly,  and  finally  is  obliged  to  absolutely  create  a  new 
pathway  of  thought.  As  Professor  Jordan  very  appropriately 
suggests,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  that  all  the  sensations  of  a 
growing  child  should  be  impressed  upon  it  as  that  those  which 
it  will  need  in  future  life  shall  be  indelibly  burned  into  its 
brain. 

It  is  plain  that  the  education  of  a  child  is  not  a  ^^  drawing  out  "^ 
at  all,  but  a  building  up. 

There  have  been  recent  experiments  made  in  several  scientific 
centres  of  Europe  upon  the  brains  of  monkeys.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  intelligence  of  these  already  intellectually  alert  animals 
can  be  very  much  improved  by  patient  education  of  the  various 
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sense  and  motor  centres.  The  monkey  is  a  very  docile  animal 
and  far  more  ready  to  receive  education  than  a  vast  majority  of 
children.  It  seems  with  its  pathetic  face  to  understand  the  limit 
that  its  intelligence  has  reached  in  the  process  of  evolution,  and 
is  not  only  ready  but  willing  and  anxious  to  see  beyond  the  pales 
of  its  knowledge. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  monkeys  are  often  caught  imitating 
man  —  making  clumsy  efforts  with  the  razor  to  shave  their  chins, 
and  perhaps  pointing  pistols  at  each  other,  if  they  can  get  hold  of 
43uch  dangerous  implements. 

The  process  followed  in  the  case  of  the  monkey  is  a  patient 
and  laborious  education  of  a  certain  centre  in  its  brain. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  monkey  who  is  very  dirty  and 
slovenly  in  appearance.  It  has  been  found  that  such  an  animal 
can  be  made  to  wash  itself  just  as  a  man  does  with  water ;  to 
comb  and  brush  its  hair;  to  clean  its  teeth;  to  wear  clothes 
and  to  %how  great  facility  in  putting  them  an  and  taking  them  off. 
The  monkey  is  such  an  imitator  that  the  only  trouble  in  these 
cases  has  been  that  the  special  education  given  to  it,  runs  riot 
with  its  brain,  so  that  it  is  constantly  brushing  its  hair,  or 
cleaning  its  teeth,  or  putting  on  and  taking  off  its  clothes. 
In  matter  of  fact  the  possibilities  of  the  mental  development 
of  the  monkey,  and  of  the  dog,  too,  are  absolutely  unlimited, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  voice-centre  in  the  brain  of 
these  animals,  and  their  vocal  chords  can  be  so  developed  as  to 
enable  them  to  use  articulate  speech. 

The  smell  centre  in  the  human  brain  is  far  inferior  in  point  of 
development  to  the  same  centre  in  the  brain  of  the  dog.  No  man 
can  locate  a  bevy  of  quail  by  their  peculiar  odor,  but  we  all 
know  how  competent  a  pointer  and  setter  are  in  this  direction.' 

The  curator  of  one  of  the  art  societies  in  London  recently 
received  a  consignment  of  quaint  little  square  boxes  from 
Japan.  They  dated  back  by  some  of  their  inscriptions  to  an 
early  fifteenth  century  dynasty.  Upon  opening  a  box  he  found 
the  contents  of  each  to  consist  of  tiny  bottles  of  incense  with  a 
platter  in  the  midst.  Upon  referring  the  hieroglyphic  directions 
which  accompanied  each  box  to  an  Oriental  scholar,  he  discovered 
that  they  were  to  be  used  in  a  game  which  I  might  call  — 
**  Guess  the  Incense."  Four  or  five  people  would  sit  around  a 
table  and  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bottles  would  be  poured 
upon  a  platter  and  held  over  a  brazier.     The  person  who  guessed 
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the  proper  name  of  the  burning  incense  took  so  many  of  the 
counters  accompanying  each  box.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
;game  intended  to  test  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell,  prov- 
ing that  in  those  earlier  times  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  had 
something  like  the  discernment  that  is  now  shown  by  the  dog. 
The  sense  of  smell  in  man  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude,  while  in  the  dog,  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  being 
carefully  cultivated,  ff  man's  sense  of  smell  has  become  ves- 
tigial, why  should  the  dog's  and  monkey's  speech-centres  not  be 
capable  of  development? 


RHETORIC  FOR  SCIENCE. 

SAMUEL  W.  DALCH.  TONKBRS,  M.  Y. 

THERE  is  need  of  a  treatise  that  will  compile  for  science 
what  rhetoric  has  gathered  for  literature.  The  felicitous 
expression  of  the  thoughts  that  belong  to  history,  biography, 
fiction  and  drama  has  long  been  the  subject  of  careful  investiga- 
tion and  study.  In  these  departments  language  has  been  most 
carefully  elaborated  and  applied ;  but  thought  now  often  enters 
into  fields  where  verbal  expression  is  of  little  avail;  Such  is  the 
case  in  many  lines  of  scientific  investigation. 

For  these  chemical  symbols,  formulae,  diagrams,  tables  and 
drawings,  as  varied  almost  as  the  departments  of  science  itself, 
have  been  devised.  They  still  need  to  be  collected,  systematized 
and  extended. 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  adapting  the  connected  communication 
of  thought,  in  harmony  with  its  subject  and  occasion,  to  the 
requirements  of  a  reader  or  a  hearer.  This  is  substantially  the 
definition  given  by  Genung.  It  points  out  the  modern  scope  of 
a  subject  that  at  first  was  only  the  art  of  oratory,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  printing,  now  embraces  both  written 
and  spoken  discourse. 

The  first  line  of  a  prominent  rhetoric,  which  is  open  before  me, 
bewails  the  fact  that  a  book  on  so  old  a  subject  can  scarcely  hope 
to  give  the  world  much  that  is  new.  There  is  surely  wide  range 
for  novelty  in  discussing  the  varied  modes  of  expression  peculiar 
to  science.  But  these  are  allotted  less  than  a  line  in  the  work 
and  then  dismissed  as  too  rudimentary  to  admit  the  idea  of  style. 

Doubtless  they  are  as  yet  rudimentary,  for  many  of  them  have 
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not  existed  as  many  years  as  lanj^ruage  has  centuries.  Still,  the 
definition  of  rhetoric  is  broad  enough  to  include  them,  and  if  it 
is  ever  to  lead  in  the  formation  of  style  and  not  merely  follow,  it 
will  have  to  take  them  up  and  determine  their  proper  lines  of 
development  and  field  of  usefulness. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that  the  central  principle  of 
good  style  lies  in  the  economizing  of  the  reader's  attention.  If 
such  economy  is  to  be  attained  by  brevity  %f  expression  there  is 
surely  no  better  illustration  to  be  found  than  in  the  notations 
common  to  mathematics  and  to  chemistry.  The  expression  of 
thought  in  small  compass,  however,  does  not  always  gain  this 
desired  end.  When  it  involves  forms  of  notation  to  which  the 
reader  is  not  accustomed,  the  attention  must  be  divided  between 
the  thought  itself  and  the  interpretation  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  expression.  An  indicator  diagram,  for  example,  conveys  at  a 
glance  to  the  steam  engineer  a  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  of  the  engine  from  which  it  was  taken. 
But  that  same  information  put  into  words  would,  to  most  people,, 
be  much  more  acceptable.  Verbal  expression  is  consequently  not 
to  be  despised,  and  some  consideration  of  its  possibilities  and 
limitations  will  be  well  worth  while  before  proceeding  to  graphic 
methods. 

Words  are  spry  little  elves,  and  there  is  hardly  a  fact  or  fancy 
that  they  do  not  find  an  opportunity  to  convey.  But  many 
indeed,  are  the  tasks  for  which  they  are  little  adapted.  They 
must  be  understood  symbols  to  be  of  value.  Singly,  they  can 
only  call  up  thoughts  already  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  but,  when  in  the  service  of  science  they  must  col- 
lectively carry  that  which  is  new. 

Mechanical  inventions  must  be  verbally  indicated  and  claimed 
when  patent  protection  is  to  be  obtained.  This  is  required  by 
the  patent  law.  But  since  words  can  by  themselves  only 
represent  what  is  old,  the  novel  ideas  must  be  presented  as  a  new 
assemblage  of  elements  that  by  themselves  are  better  known. 
This  is  why  the  word  *'  combination  "  expressed  or  implied  is  gen- 
erally a  factor  of  patent  claims.  But,  even  when  such  claims 
are  at  their  best,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have  been  dictated 
by  law  rather  than  by  common  sense.  They  are  at  best  but 
enigmas ;  mosaics,  made  up  of  sounds  that  by  themselves  have 
little  suggestion  of  the  thoughts  they  are  required  to  convey. 
The  hearer  or  reader  must  possess  the  same  sort  of  genius  in 
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interpreting  the  combination  that  was  required  in  putting  it 
together.  This  is  why  such  compositions  are  so  dry,  and  the 
more  labor  bestowed  in  their  preparation  the  less  interesting  do 
they  become. 

There  are  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  however,  that  require 
talent  in  their  composition  and  that  are  widely  published  and 
read.  They  are  apparently  of  a  scientific  character  and  find  their 
way  into  popular  newspapers.  Such  popularizing  is  an  art  by 
itself.  As  much  talent,  and  perhaps  more,  is  needed,  than  is 
required  to  write  in  a  more  serious  vein.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  to  take  such  an  article  apart  and  see  how  it  is  made.  The 
opening  paragraph  briefly  covers  the  subject,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  thirst  for  more.  Then  follows  a  re-statement  in 
more  extended  space.  But,  even  here,  the  kernel  of  the  matter 
is  put  clearly  and  concisely.  Collateral  facts,  which  are  purely 
scientific,  are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  to  keep  them  from  being 
missed,  and  then  the  article  is  padded  out  to  such  length  as  the 
subject  seems  to  require  with  suitable  words. 

This  is  where  the  art  comes  in.  The  words  must  not  open  up 
side  issues,  for  that  would  distract  attention.  They  must  not 
scale  over  any  of  the  ideas,  for  then  their  effect  will  be  merely  to 
dull  the  perception  and  draw  the  temper.  In  fact,  among  the 
many  limitations  there  is  really  but  one  way  in  which  to  liven  up 
an  abstruse  subject  with  words  and  give  them  their  fullest  freedom. 
That  is  in  revealing  the  relations  that  human  nature  does  and 
does  not  possess  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Here  words  are  at  their  best.  To  express  the  feelings  that 
arise  within  ourselves  and  that  are  incited  by  everything  about 
us  is  the  natural  province  of  speech.  It  seems  to  be  all  that 
monkeys  talk  for,  and  as  I  read  the  average  run  of  literature  I 
sometimes  think  that  mankind  does  not  often  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  language  to  purposes  much  beyond. 

United  States  patent  specifications  contain  the  best  examples 
of  language  restricted  to  mechanical  thought.  But  nobody  ever 
reads  them  if  the  invention  can  possibly  be  deciphered  from  the 
drawings.  The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  wanted  a  patent  on  a 
simple  little  improvement  to  one  of  his  machines.  But  instead 
of  writing  what  the  improvement  was,  he  wrote  to  call  and  see 
it.  Two  minutes  time  proved  ample  to  see  all  there  was  to  his 
invention,  and  there  were  not  two  dozen  words  wasted  while 
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showing  it.  He  first  picked  up  two  samples,  and  exhibiting  oae, 
remarked:  '^This  is  what  the  machine  used  to  make;"  then 
while  remarking,  '^that  is  what  the  machine  makes  now,"  he 
exhibited  the  other.  "Now  stand  there,"  he  continued,  as  he 
pointed  with  his  hand.  Then,  proceeding  to  turn  over  the  cam- 
shaft, he  concluded  by  saying,  "  that  is  what  I  want  to  patent." 

It  took  a  thousand  words  besides  the  drawing  to  put  that  idea 
on  to  paper.  It  had  to  be  all  covered  up  with  words  so  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  is  compelled  to  read  it  will  be  all 
fagged  out  with  stripping  them  off  and  in  no  condition  to  appreci- 
ate the  idea  when  it  is  reached. 

The  printed  page  is  the  greatest  means  of  the  age  for  com- 
municating thought.  It  has  enabled  the  scientific  investigator 
to  record  the  results  of  his  labors  so  that  he  who  follows  may  take 
up  the  work  where  his  predecessor  left  off,  and  not  where  he 
began.  But  in  this  service  printer's  ink  and  paper  have  serious 
limitations.  There  are  many  results  of  scientific  investigation 
that  the  printed  page  cannot  well  portray.  It  has  only  two 
dimensions,  but  in  expressing  mechanical  facts  it  is  often  neces- 
sary not  only  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  in 
space  of  three  dimensions,  but  in  addition  it  becomes  important 
to  show  the  movements  of  the  parts,  their  time  relations,  and  the 
modifying  effects  arising  from  the  properties  of  matter  of  which 
the  several  elements  of  the  mechanism  are  composed. 

To  so  express  one's  conception  of  a  machine  that  it  can  be 
passed  between  the  rollers  of  a  printing  press,  is,  therefore,  no 
easy  task.  In  fact,  it  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  a  problem  too 
difficult  to  undertake,  and  the  invention  has  in  consequence  per- 
ished with  its  originator,  instead  of  being  handed  down 
for  succeeding  generations  to  perfect.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  marvellous  progress  of  this  closing  century  has  been  an 
unbalanced  one.  The  properties  of  form  have  been  seized  upon 
and  utilized,  but  the  properties  of  motion  have  been  neglected. 
Take  the  typewriter  for  example.  Thousands  of  little  con- 
veniences have  been  invented  for  it  in  the  way  of  paper  guides 
and  pleasing  shapes ;  but  until  recently,  its  noisy  click  has  been 
a  perpetual  protest  at  the  neglect  of  all  improvements  that  will 
conduce  to  smoothness  of  operation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  trust  it  will  be  clear  that  written 
language,  even  when  aided  by  drawing,  is  not  as  versatile  as 
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human  thought.  The  mind  turns  to  many  channels  where 
neither  words  nor  pictures  can  follow,  but  in  which  suitable 
means  of  expression  are  needed.  To  call  attention  to  this  need 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  writing,  in  the  hope  that  upon  its 
recognition,  ways  will  be  found  to  supply  the  want. 


CONCEPTION  AS  A  MENTAL  ACT 

JOHN  OGDBN,  LL.  D.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

CONCEPTION,  from  "  concipere  —  to  conceive  "  —  from  "  Con, 
together,  with,"  and  "  Capere  —  to  take,  seize,  to  form  or 
possess  "  —  means,  literally,  to  take  with  or  together,  to  seize  upon 
and  possess,  to  come  in  possession  of :  and  when  applied  scientifi- 
cally, as  in  physiology,  or  the  animal  economy,  it  means  the  incep- 
tion of  life  by  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum:  in  plant  life,  a 
similar  process,  through  the  agency  of  the  fertilizing  pollen, 
whereby  seed  is  produced. 

In  a  psychological  sense,  it  means  the  power  the  soul  has, 
through  the  agency  of  exciting  causes,  such  as  sense-perception 
and  intuition,  to  come  in  possession  of,  or  to  generate  concepts  or 
^elementary  thoughts,  which,  like  conception  in  plants  and  animals, 
develop  through  a  process  of  evolution  —  (apperception)  —  into 
such  a  stage  of  maturity  as  to  come  to  birth  or  expression  in 
forms  whereby  their  mission  is  fulfilled,  i.  e.,  reproduction  and 
propagation  in  kind,  though  improved  in  forms  and  in  numbers. 
In  all  these  respects,  it  will  be  observed  that  contact  of  the 
active  fertilizing  agency  with  the  passive  or  receptive  instrument 
or  capacity,  is  a  primal  necessity.  In  the  physical  world,  it  is 
the  contact  of  organic  secretion,  whereby  life  is  generated :  in  the 
metaphysical  world,  it  is  the  infringement  or  impression  of  exter- 
nality, through  perception,  or  the  senses,  upon  the  sensorium, 
whereby  thoughts  are  conceived  and  born.  The  law  in  the 
.several  cases  is  one  and  the  same. 

Conception  differs  from  perception  —  "joer,  through  or  by,"  and 
"  capere^  to  take,  to  seize  *' ;  hence,  to  lay  hold  upon  externally  — 
in  that  both  its  source  of  knowledge  and  manner  of  knowing  are 
different.  The  first,  or  source  is  from  externality,  hence 
objective ;  the  second  is  internal  or  subjective  as  to  source  ;  while 
the  manner  of  perception  is  initial  or  presentative  and  total,  per- 
ceiving things  as  wholes,  before  descending  to  parts,  which  it 
immediately  proceeds  to  do,  hence,  analytic  in  its  apperceptive 
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or  second  stage.  Conception,  on  the  other  hand,  is  representa- 
tive and  synthetic,  seizing  upon  known  parts  as  individual 
wholes,  forming  aggregate  wholes,  whereby  general  notions  of 
things  are  formed,  and  generic  truths  reached  by  comparison  and 
classification. 

It  differs  also  from  comprehension  or  general  understanding,  in 
that  it  simply  furnishes  the  elements  or  conditions  for  comprehen- 
sion or  thorough  understanding;  as,  he  conceived  the  idea  or 
notion  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere ;  though  he  could  neither  per- 
ceive it  as  phenomena,  nor  could  he  as  yet,  thoroughly  understand 
it  as  theory  or  fact.  It  existed  in  his  mind  only  as  incomplete,, 
unfinished  or  unborn  thought  which  subsequent  events  gave  birth 
to,  developed  into  demonstrated  theory  or  fact. 

Conception,  therefore,  is  to  complete  thought  or  thinking,  what 
the  processes  of  reproduction  are  in  the  physical  world ;  as,  '^  She 
conceived  and  bare  him  seed"  —  children:  —  so  thoughts  are  con- 
ceived and  born.  They  are  conceived  by  a  species  of  contact,  the 
outer  world  with  the  inner,  through  sensation ;  and  come  to  birth, 
after  maturing  sufficiently,  in  forms  of  expression  or  good  lan- 
guage. 

This  meaning  of  conception,  which  I  maintain  is  the  true  one, 
both  as  it  relates  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  the  facts 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  has  been  overlooked  by  the  psy- 
chologist, generally.  The  meaning  he  usually  attaches  is  simply 
what  follows,  after  conception,  as  an  act,  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  mind ;  as  in  generalization,  classification,  etc.,  implying  the 
exercise  of  comparison,  discrimination  and  identification.  These 
mental  acts  follow  conception  as  naturally  as  birth  follows  concep- 
tion in  the  animal  world ;  but  they  form  no  part  of  it ;  and  they 
cannot  exist  prior  to  it. 

Conception  follows  perception  as  naturally  and  necessarily  as 
analysis  follows  synthesis,  instantaneously:  for,  in  these  last 
named  processes,  the  whole  or  synthetic  thing  implies  and  includes 
the  parts  which  analysis  reveals.  The  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other,  even  in  mind.  And  while  the  whole  —  the  total  —  i& 
perceived  first  as  a  whole,  it  implies  the  parts  composing  it,  mak- 
ing these  two  mental  processes,  chronologically,  simultaneous, 
but  logically,  synthesis  stands  as  antecedent,  and  analysis  as  con- 
sequent. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  things,,  as 
color,  form,  size,  place,  number,  etc.     The  existence  of  one  implies 
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all  the  others ;  and  the  thinking  of  one  suggests  all  the  others. 
And  the  aggregate  of  all  these  inhering  in  the  same  or  different 
objects,  constitutes  the  concept  or  mental  picture  of  such  object 
or  objects.  Concepts  are  therefore  the  aggregate  of  percepts, 
generalized  and  applied  to  the  same  individual ;  and  the  qompari- 
son  of  these  percepts  gives  rise  to  classification.  This,  however, 
is  the  completed  concept,  and  embraces  that  which  follows  the 
first  act  of  conception,  or  ^^  concipience." 

Conception,  therefore,  as  a  mental  act,  is  the  germination  and 
evolution  of  thought  from  the  inherent  mind  germ  or  capacity, 
Acted  upon  and  fertilized  by  contact  with  something  external  to 
itself  and  capable  of  impressing  it  through  perception  or  intuition. 
It  is  also  the  holding  together  of  differentiated  elements  as  a  unit 
in  any  total  object,  thus  forming  a  mental  picture  that  compels 
^consciousness. 

This  brings  the  process  of  thinking  within  the  domain  of  the 
well  known  laws  of  growth,  employing  a  dualty  of  agencies,  which 
we  find  existing  in  all  departments  of  nature.  And  it  gives  us  a 
most  useful  hint  in  the  study  of  language  through  the  thought 
processes.  First,  there  must  be  suitable  impreasiona  from  exter- 
nality or  environment,  to  fertilize  the  mind ;  secondly,  there  must 
be  a  suitable  period  of  gestation  or  evolution  in  which  the  percepts 
produce  a  harvest  of  concepts ;  and  thirdly,  there  must  be  par- 
turition, birth  of  thought,  or  expression  in  the  form  of  clear,  forci- 
ble language. 

It  also  decides  the  question  as  to  the  order  of  Analytic  and 
Synthetic  studies  or  Methods,  and  the  deductive  and  inductive 
processes  of  thought ;  since  in  both  cases,  the  one  cannot  exist,  in 
complete  thinking,  without  the  other,  any  more  than  a  whole 
thing  can  exist  without  its  parts.  Even  thought  processes  always 
conform  to  nature's  laws.  These  laws  are  inexorable  as  revealed 
in  all  her  operations ;  and  any  attempt  to  counteract  them,  to 
shorten  or  to  improve  them,  in  any  essentials,  only  multiplies  our 
perplexities  and  seriously  hinders  sound,  healthy  growth,  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  because  the  living  energies  of  youth  thus 
divided,  thwarted  and  dissipated,  are  sure  to  fall  into  such  hurtful 
habits  that  the  whole  being,  soul,  body  and  estate,  suffers  thereby. 

When  shall  we  learn  these  laws  and  obey  them  in  our  treat- 
ment of  children  ?  When  shall  we  learn  that  the  child  is  greater 
than  his  work,  greater  even  than  law  or  learning?  When  shall 
we  learn  to  fit  the  work  to  the  child,  and  not  the  child  to  the  work  ? 
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METHODS  OF  STUDY  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

HYLAKD  C.  KIRK,  PHELPS,  N.  T. 

AMONG  the  causes  of  waste  of  labor  in  the  work  of  education^ 
as  cited  by  President  Chadbourne  in  his  celebrated  essay- 
on  that  subject,  are  enumerated :  "  Imperfect  teaching  "  ;  "  Time 
wasted  on  unimportant  matters  " ;  "  Want  of  thoroughness  "  ; 
'*  Misapprehension  of  the  real  purposes  of  study " ;  "  Study 
merely  for  discipline  "  ;  "  Premature  forcing  " ;  "  Want  of  prop- 
erly grading  " ;  "  Toleration  of  old  errors  "  ;  "  Irregularity  of 
attendance  of  pupils " ;  ^^  Want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
teacher " ;  and  *'  Neglect  of  moral  training."  That  more  than 
one-third  of  the  time  and  strength  of  all  who  labor  in  our  schools^ 
is  wasted  through  these  and  kindred  causes,  is  a  safe  estimate. 

That  this  waste  is  felt  by  communities  is  no  less  true,  though  a 
complete  realization  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  those  experiencing 
it  is  not  always  manifest.  The  existence  of  such  a  feeling  is 
shown  by  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  a  school,  frequent 
changes  of  text-books,  and  in  much  of  the  legislation  affecting 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  school  supervision  and  similar  matters. 

Of  these  causes  of  wasted  labor,  more  than  half  doubtless  would 
be  cancelled  if  educators  were  accustomed  to  use  definite  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  to  inculcate  similar  methods  of  study  in 
their  pupils. 

The  end  of  instruction  is  study.  If  the  pupil  knows  how  to 
study,  the  teacher's  work  is  finished.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this 
is  found  in  the  numerous  examples  that  the  world  affords  of  what 
are  termed  self-made  men.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  Franklin,  Jack- 
son, Clay,  Greeley  and  Lincoln  were  uneducated.  They  differed 
from  such  men  as  Jefferson,  the  Adamses  and  Sumner,  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  they  learned  to  study  without  the  aid  of  teachers. 

Effective  study  involves  at  least  two  considerations  ;  the  power 
of  comparison  or  thought,  and  interest  in  the  subject  pui-sued. 
Beyond  these,  where  the  pupil  is  at  work  on  various  subjects, 
some  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  one  in  hand  to  other  sub- 
jects is  plainly  desirable,  as  well  as  ability  if  necessary  to  arrange 
the  various  topics  relating  to  the  given  subject  in  an  orderly  man- 
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ner.  A  pupil  capable  of  embodying  these  points  in  his  work 
needs  no  teacher,  or  rather  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work  in  such 
a  case  depends  upon  his  ability  to  keep  up  the  pupil's  enthusiasm 
and  criticise  his  work.  The  attainment  of  the  requisite  thought 
power,  however,  by  the  pupil,  depends  in  no  slight  degree  usually 
upon  the  teacher's  comprehension  of  the  mental  faculties  with 
their  order  of  development  and  his  discernment  of  the  pupil's 
special  peculiarities.  The  successful  teacher  may  not  be  versed 
in  the  terms  of  psychology,  but  he  must  understand  human 
nature  to  which  that  science  refers. 

The  stages  passed  through  in  attaining  the  power  of  abstract 
thought  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  Sensation  and  simple  perception  of  difference;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  child  distinguishing  one  color,  toy,  or  person  from 
another.  It  includes  the  comparison  of  objects  as  wholes,  and 
the  representation  of  such  comparisons  by  names. 

2.  Comparison  of  parts  of  an  object  one  with  another,  and  the 
representation  of  such  comparisons.  This  is  ordinarily  the  begin- 
ning of  true  study,  and  is  illustrated  in  solving  a  problem  in 
which  the  terms  are  concrete,  or  in  sketching  a  landscape. 

8.  Comparison  of  the  relations  between  objects  or  the  parts  of 
an  object,  and  the  representation  of  such  relations ;  as  in  solving 
abstract  problems  or  analyzing  a  sentence. 

4.  Finally,  the  comparison  of  the  relations  of  relations,  as  in 
pure  mathematical  reasoning,  and  the  representation  of  such 
comparisons. 

There  appear  to  be  but  two  possible  ways  of  studying  any 
object  or  thing ;  one  by  comparing  it  with  others,  and  the  other 
by  comparing  the  parts  of  the  given  object  or  thing  one  with 
another.  Obviously  the  former  of  these  processes  comes  first  in 
the  natural  order  of  development,  because  the  child  discerns 
objects  as  wholes  before  it  discerns  parts  of  objects.  In  attaining 
the  power  of  abstract  thought  progress  in  each  successive  stage 
in  the  process  demands  not  only  that  the  discriminating  power 
be  sufficiently  developed  in  the  previous  stage,  but  also  that  the 
memory  be  sufficiently  strengthened  to  retain  such  comparisons 
and  their  representative  symbols. 

Luckily,  discrimination  and  memory  go  together,  provided  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  A  marked  sense  of  difference  between 
objects  makes  a  correspondingly  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
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the  memory,  and  conversely,  a  present  clear  impression  of  a  fact 
indicates  a  previous  keen  discrimination  or  the  repeated  exercise 
of  such  power  on  the  given  fact.  Hence,  the  conditions  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  one  faculty  are  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  both.  Chief  among  these  necessary  conditions  — 
those  which  the  teacher  must  recognize,  are : 

1.  The  good  health  and  habits  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Absence  of  distracting  causes. 

3.  Interest  in  the  subject  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

As  the  mental  faculties  begin  with  sensation  and  attain  to 
abstract  comparison,  so  study  beginning  with  the  observation  of 
facts  and  their  generalization,  finally  attains  the  power  of  deter- 
mining necessary  results  from  given  principles.  The  former 
method  of  study  is  called  objective,  because  beginning  with  con- 
crete objects,  facts,  —  analytical,  because  the  facts  are  analyzed 
to  determine  their  resemblances  and  differences  —  and  inductive, 
because  passing  from  the  facts  to  their  relations.  The  latter 
method  of  study  is  called  subjective,  because  the  subject  is 
defined  and  classified  with  reference  to  its  arrangement  in  the 
mind, — synthetical,  because  the  given  principles  affect  the  facts 
as  wholes  —  and  deductive,  because  from  the  principles '  given, 
inferences  are  drawn  which  we  believe  must  be  true. 

These  methods  are  fundamentally  one,  because  each  is  but  a 
mode  of  comparison.  While  the  student  should  begin  with  the 
objective  method,  some  regard  must  be  paid  from  the  very  outset 
to  the  subjective  method  as  well  —  by  the  teacher,  if  necessary, 
as  proxy  for  the  pupil  till  the  latter  attains  power  himself.  The 
general  student  is  not  expected  to  dissect  the  human  body  in 
order  to  know  something  of  its  structure  and  functions,  nor  to 
travel  around  the  earth  in  order  to  learn  its  geography.  One 
method  is  as  good  as  the  other  at  any  stage,  provided  only  that 
the  pupil's  own  powers  enter  into  the  work,  and  that  he  con- 
stantly associates  facts  and  principles.  Practical  instruction 
must  involve  more  or  less  closely  an  adherence  to  the  following 
injunctions  culled  from  the  experience  of  the  best  teachers : 

1.  Begin  with  what  the  pupil  knows. 

2.  Never  tell  him  what  he  can  find  out  for  himself. 

3.  Present  but  one  new  subject  at  a  time. 

4.  Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
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5.  Associate  facts  and  principles. 

6.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

7.  Arrange   the   matter   to  be  studied  in  a  comprehensible 
form. 

8.  Let  facts  and  principles  be  acquired  by  instruction  and 
atudy,  and  fixed  by  repetition  and  drill. 

9.  Know  thoroughly  what  you  attempt  to  teach. 

Pupils  with  regard  to  their  aptness  for  receiving  instruction 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Those  desirous  of  learning. 

2.  Those  indifferent  to  learning. 

3.  Those  practically  opposed  to  learning. 

With  th.e  first  class  the  teacher  has  merely  to  direct  the  order 
of  study  and  to  correct  and  criticise  the  work.  With  the  second 
class,  he  has  first  to  create  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for 
the  given  study.  And  with  the  third  class,  he  has  first  of  all  to 
overcome  the  pupil's  opposition  to  the  given  subject. 

The  number  of  healthy  children  who  take  naturally  to  study  is 
not  great ;  and  young  pupils  at  times  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously possess  very  strong  opposition  to  learning.  This  may  be 
hereditary  or  acquired.  Hereditary  opposition  to  learning  will, 
exist  where  there  is  no  impress  of  culture  —  no  tendency  toward 
study  and  thought  as  allied  with  books  and  experiment  derived 
from  parents  or  ancestry.  This  sort  of  opposition  may  manifest 
itself  in  stolid  indifference  to  school  tasks  and  requirements,  dull- 
ness, or  in  quite  the  reverse,  quick  powers  of  observation  coupled 
with  great  uneasiness  and  consequent  carelessness  in  regard  to 
whatever  is  required.  Acquired  opposition  to  study  we  may  sup- 
pose to  include  wrong  innate  tendency  coupled  with  positively 
bad  training ;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  where  the  inclina- 
tion toward  learning  is  marked,  and  yet  who  come  to  possess 
strong  dislike  to  some  special  branch  or  study  in  general  through 
the  carelessness  or  faulty  training  of  their  superiors.  A  few 
adults  still  living  hold  that  learning  makes  thieves  and  criminals, 
and  many  regard  the  three  R's  as  the  only  necessary  branches, 
while  the  number  is  great  who  have  a  favorite  hobby  that  this  or 
that  study  is  detrimental.  We  have,  then,  the  following  kinds  of 
opposition  to  study  manifested  by  pupils : 
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(  Dullness. 


^Hereditary. 


Opposition  to  study.  ^ 


^    Acquired. 


(  Restlessness. 

As  to  all  study. 

As  to  special  branches. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  must  correspond  to  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion. The  power  of  thought  is  fed  through  the  senses.  With 
pupils  hereditarily  dull,  the  powers  of  observation  and  perception 
must  first  be  strengthened  by  well-timed  drills  in  form,  color  and 
sound.  With  this  class,  pure  object  teaching  is  a  necessity.  The 
normal  exercise  of  the  senses  is  a  source  of  pleasure  toward 
which  primarily  there  can  be  no  opposition.  So,  whatever  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  the  best  way  of  overcoming  his  dullness,  is  by 
attracting  his  senses  ;  by  objects,  which  he  can  both  see  and  han- 
dle, by  pictures  and  models  which  he  can  see,  reproduce  or  imi- 
tate, and  by  sounds  and  tones  which  he  can  hear  and  imitate. 

With  the  second  class,  the  uneasy  pupils,  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  their  attention  fixed  upon  some  subject  with  sufficient  power 
to  keep  them  at  work.  The  senses  and  thought  of  the  dull  pupil 
need  to  be  aroused  and  stimulated,  those  of  the  restless  pupil  to 
be  subdued  and  directed  into  definite  channels.  Sensation  in  the 
dull  pupil  is  not  enough  to  form  a  basis  of  thought,  hence  his 
senses  must  be  exercised ;  while  the  nervous,  uneasy  pupil  has 
sensation  in  excess  and  requires  concentration  both  as  an  escape 
from  frivolity  and  as  the  next  step  in  his  development. 

Acquired  opposition  to  learning  as  a  whole  or  to  special 
branches,  may  be  obviated  by  direct  argument.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  young  pupil  to  allay  his  indifference  to  study,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  chief  difference  between  a  boy  and  a  stick,  is  that 
the  boy  thinks  and  the  stick  does  not.  A  stick  may  be  shaped 
and  dressed  to  represent  a  boy,  and  by  mechanical  devices  be 
made  to  move  and  do  various  things  which  a  boy  does ;  but  the 
power  to  think  and  so  to  act  independently  must  ever  be  wanting 
to  the  stick.  In  this  way  it  may  be  taught  that  the  great  gain  of 
all  study  is  to  observe,  to  think  and  to  act  independently,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  does  this,  does  he  rise  above  the 
stick. 

A  much  more  effective  method  than  argument,  is  to  so  interest 
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the  pupil  that  he  gives  up  all  opposition.     As  a  summary  then  of 
means  of  removing  opposition  to  study,  we  have  the  following : 

r  Dullness.  —  By  pure  object  teaching. 
'  Hereditary  \ 

(^  Uneasiness — By  fixing  the  attention. 


Methods  of  removing 
opposition  to  study. 


To  all  study  •         \ 
To  special  branches . 


,  Acquired    ^  _  >  < 


By  direct  ar- 
gument. 
By  interest- 
ing the  pupil 


Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  instructor's  work  is 
involved  in  the  methods  he  employe  for  creating  interest  in  study. 
Five  methods  for  this  purpose  are  enumerated,  which  may  be 
termed  the  noveU  the /amt'Ziar,  the  advant<jtgeou%^  the  startling^  and 
the  hu7norou9: 

1.  Point  out  clearly  to  the  pupil  what  you  wish  him  to  learn. 
Every  new  thing  is  to  some  extent  interesting  because  of  its 
novelty,  provided  only  that  the  thing  to  be  taught  is  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  the  pupil. 

2.  The  second  method  depends  upon  the  principle  in  educa- 
tion that  the  known  should  precede  the  unknown,  and  consists  in 
presenting  some  familiar  phase  of  the  subject.  Thus  in  the 
instruction  of  the  very  young,  the  animal  precedes  the  picture*, 
and  the  picture  should  precede  the  word  dog. 

8.  Show  the  advantages  of  understanding  the  subject.  Not- 
only  is  this  a  method  of  removing  opposition  to  study,  but  alsa 
•  a  very  valuable  means  of  creating  interest  in  any  subject.  In 
beginning  a  new  branch  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  first  lesson, 
to  have  each  member  of  the  class  present  as  many  reasons  or 
advantages  as  he  can  for  studying  that  subject.  In  his  future 
work  these  reasons  are  likely  to  be  recalled  and  to  act  as  so  many 
spurs  to  his  activity. 

4.  Present  some  startling  phase  of  the  subject.  How  fast  did 
you  ever  ride  ?  is  a  question  likely  to  awaken  the  pupil's  thought 
if  the  movements  of  the  earth  are  taken  into  account.  So  the 
statement,  We  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  may  set  him  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of  this  unseen  ocean,  the  atmosphere  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  A  boy  is  but  a  few  pails  of  water 
with  some  ashes  thrown  in — the  human  body  is  an  egg-shell 
house  —  boys  and  girls  are  their  own  fathers  and  mothers — a  man 
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is  a  bundle  of  habits  —  one-third  of  our  time  we  are  cabbages 
—  are  statements  likely  to  arouse  thought  in  certain  directions. 

5.  Present  some  humorous  phase  of  the  subject.  This  may 
be  employed  when  all  other  methods  fail,  and  if  not  overdone, 
with  a  strong  probability  of  success.  Every  teacher  will  recall 
illustrations  of  this  mode  of  interesting  pupils,  and  will  doubtless 
agree  that  if  the  tri^  object  is  kept  in  view  not  to  raise  a  laugh 
merely,  but  to  really  interest  the  student  in  his  work,  it  is  very 
generally  successful. 

For  the  sake  of  the  result,  the  teacher's  plan  of  action  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  kept  in  the  background,  and,  whatever  the  method 
employed,  the  primary  purpose  kept  in  view  of  arousing  self- 
activity  in  the  pupil.  "Every  person,"  says  Gibbon,  "has  two 
educations,  one  which  he  receives  from  others,  and  one  more 
important  which  he  gives  to  himself  " ;  and  on  this  self -education 
nearly  everything  worth  considering  depends. 


HYPERION. 

He  is  not  dead  the  halo  of  whose  deeds 
Lights  up  the  souls  of  men  as  sun  the  sky ; 
Then  do  not  think  Hyperion  can  die. 

What  though  the  heaii;  in  common  sorrow  bleeds 

As  into  gloom  a  form  beloved  recedes  ? 

Griefs  little  more  than  tears,  a  passing  sigh, 
The  sun  sinks  down  to  rise  again  on  high  — 

On  blackest  gloom  the  morning  splendor  feeds. 

With  beams  undimmed,  with  earthly  honors  blest. 

Serene  as  zephyrs  o'er  Olympus  play. 
Between  the  dark  and  daylight  sank  to  rest 

Hyperion,  and  lo !  we  mourn  the  day. 
Yet  why  forget  the  glory  in  the  west? 

He  lives  right  on  whose  radiance  shines  for  aye ! 

ft  C.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  was  our  privilege,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  stand  od  the  platform  of 
the  main  High  school  room  in  Des  Moines,  and  look  into  the  face& 
of  nearly  four  hundred  bright,  eager  young  people.  What  a  lively, 
inspiriting  sight  it  was  I  Frank  B.  Cooper,  the  energetic  superin- 
tendent of  that  live  young  capital,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  successful  Prin- 
cipal of  that  High  school,  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  number 
and  mental  alertness  of  this  host  of  pupils.  Nor  were  all  in  that  room. 
It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
4500  school  children  of  Des  Moines  are  in  the  High  school.  It  is  a 
splendid  showing.  Work  like  this  will  place  Iowa,  —  one  of  the  best 
states  in  the  Union  —  well  to  the  front.  Older  states  may  well  look  tCy 
their  laurels. 

CLEVELAND  is  fast  becoming  an  educational  centre.  A  city  of 
350,000,  it  is  full  of  lusty  life  and  stirring  young  manhood. 
Among  the  leaders  of  its  educational  forces,  two  men  are  notable. 
Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  whom  all  his  co-workers  delight  to  hear,  as  much, 
in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  as  in  Cleveland  and  Ohio;  and  Pres. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  the  scholarly  head  of  Adelbert  College  and  West- 
em  Reserve  University.  The  situation  of  the  college,  —  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  imposing  monument  to  Garfield,  is  admirable. 
Around  it  is  the  growing  city.  Back  of,  and  above  it,  the  stately 
monument  of  Ohio's  great  son ;  while  five  miles  in  front  rolls  a  mighty 
inland  sea.  The  educational  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  college  are 
in  safe  hands. 

PROBABLY  no  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  educational  con- 
dition of  the  South  than  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Boston.  In  a 
recent  talk  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  this  city,  he  states 
that  much  of  the  present  brutality  in  Southern  life,  as  indicated  in  the 
frequent  lynchings  and  other  lawless  acts  in  that  section,  is  the  work  of 
men  who  were  boys  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  and  who  were  thus 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  violence  and  trained  in  a  school  of 
lawlessness.  We  may  therefore  look  hopefully  forward  and  expect 
to  see  a  speedy  dying  out  of  horrors,  such  as  that  awful  Texas 
crime  which  has  recently  so  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  civilized 
world.     We  welcome  a  ray  of  hope  on  this  subject  from  any  quarter. 
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What  with  the  Armenian  horrors,  and  the  mob- justice  of  the  South,  our 
times  are  in  danger  of  becoming  confounded  with  the  Middle  Ages. 
Much  responsibility  for  the  needed  reform  lies  with  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Public  sentiment  is  manufactured  in  the  schools  more 
rapidly  and  more  enduringly  than  elsewhere.  The  educational  facilities 
of  the  South  are  steadily  improving,  and  after  all  is  said  we  must  con- 
cede that  the  Southern  people,  as  a  whole^  have  shown  a  commendable 
vigor  in  meeting  the  grave  problems  that  have  confronted  them  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  Twenty-five  years  more  should  bring  these  war- 
worn commonwealths  up  to  a  high  state  of  education  and  civilization. 

PRES.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  made  an 
admirable  address  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  in  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  November  16.  It  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  this  spare, 
medium-sized  negro,  a  comparatively  young  man,  bom  in  slavery, 
standing  in  that  cultured,  critical  presence,  master  of  the  situation. 
Among  the  two  hundred  men  before  him  were  many  of  the  brightest 
and  most  scholarly  educational  leaders  of  Massachusetts.  But  this 
modest,  sensible,  terribly- in-earnest  young  orator  held  them  as  in  a  vice 
while  he  told  of  his  obscure  birth,  abject  poveity  and  bitter  conditions 
as  a  slave-child.  The  story  of  his  life,  of  his  yearnings  for  an  educa- 
tioo,  of  his  bitter  struggle  to  get  it,  of  his  determination  to  uplift  his 
race,  sounded  like  romance  in  breathing  ebony.  How  Wendell  Phillips 
would  have  gloried  in  his  triumph.  For  it  was  a  triumph.  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  an  orator.  He  manifests  that  rare  power  which  holds 
and  thrills  and  melts  an  audience,  when  the  speaker  loses  himself  in  his 
theme.  He  had  a  purpose,  a  noble  purpose,  to  make  his  audience 
understand  the  Southern  problem  in  the  light  of  present  facts  and  con- 
ditions. He  not  only  achieved  this  result,  but  more.  Not  a  man  left 
that  room  without  realizing  that  this  slight  negro  man  had  the  clearest 
grasp  of  the  situation,  the  completest  understanding  of  negro  character 
(and  I  think  we  may  say  of  white  also) ,  and  the  wisest  solution  of  the 
whole  problem,  as  it  fronts  the  negro,  of  any  man  South  or  North.  He 
is  a  master  of  solid  common  sense.  His  advice  to  his  pupils  and  to 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  commands  the  assent  of  all  men. 
Negroes  can  rise,  and  only  rise,  in  the  estimation  of  Southern  whites 
by  becoming  intelligent,  by  acquiring  property  and  by  making  them- 
selves of  real  worth  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  We  wish 
that  his  weighty,  sensible  advice  might  reach  the  ear  of  all  the  colored 
people  and  be  diligently  followed.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  work  out 
their  own  salvation  as  a  race. 
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^\  TE  are  to  have  one  more,  '*  A  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
.  VV  State  of  Education,"  appointed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers ;  —  this  time  a  committee  of  twelve  on  the  condition  of  rural 
schools.  This  is,  beyond  question,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  A  large  majority  of  children  in  the  whole  Union  and  an  over- 
whelmiug  majority  in  half  the  states,  depend  on  the  country  district  or 
village  public  schools  for  all  the  education  they  will  receive  outside  the 
grand  university  of  American  life.  At  present,  probably  more  than 
three-fourths  of  these  children  leave  school  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  tremendous  rush  upon  our  grow- 
ing centres  of  population  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  country 
schools  have  suffered  great  neglect.  The  removal  of  great  numbers  of 
the  most  active  and  progressive  young  people  from  the  open  country  to 
the  city ;  the  increasing  demand  for  superior  and  trained  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  and  lai^er  towns ;  the  general  torpidity 
of  life  through  vast  regions  of  the  country  thus  bereft  of  their  most 
progressive  elements;  the  terrible  weakening  of  religious  and  moral 
forces  through  the  absurd  and  unchristian  sectarianism  which  '^  first 
divides  and  then  conquers"  Christianity  by  resolving  the  religious 
public  into  a  group  of  rival  organizations ;  —  all  these  and  other  influ- 
ences have  fearfully  widened  the  inevitable  chasm  between  town  and 
country.  What  wonder  that  every  ambitious  and  intelligent  family 
should  now  look  with  longing  eyes  to  the  city,  where  everything  called 
^ucation  is  given  almost  ^'without  money  and  without  price'';  and 
feel  that  it  cannot  excuse  itself  for  keeping  its  children  in  a  condition 
really  half  a  century  behind  the  opportunities  of  the  neighboring  town. 
If  oar  wise  men  *  can  keep  their  minds  long  enough  away  from  that 
maelstrom  of  "method,"  into  which  every  new  educational  venture 
fleems  to  be  whirled  down  to  the  pit,  and  expand  their  pedagogic  vision 
to  inclade  the  vast  outlying  empire,  where  the  majority  of  American 
children  are  still  dependent  on  the  meagre  counti*y  district  school  and 
a  narrow  circle  of  uplifting  agencies,  they  will  certainly  deseiTC  the 
thanks  of  the  country.  Just  now,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
the  common  school  was  rocked  in  its  little  Continental  cradle,  has  made 
the  most  encouraging  new  departure  in  this  direction.  In  its  admirable 
new  district  system  of  supervision ;  (he  work  of  its  group  of  able  and 
indefatigable  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  the  establish- 
ment of  common  school  libraries;  its  numerous  institutes  generally 
held  in  the  smaller  villages  and  towns  and  its  arrangement  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  a  central  school  building ;  no  state  to-day  is 
offering  such  opportunities  for  good  schooling  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  rural  districts. 
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THE   WILL   AND  EDUCATION. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Doctor  Harris 
deems  it  worth  while  to  urge  upon  our  attention  the  old  antithesis 
between  the  detenninist  and  the  indeterminist  in  psychology.  It  is 
long  since  the  public  has  heard  the  din  of  battle  so  common  a  hundred 
yeai*s  ago,  when  the  philosophic  knight  put  on  his  transcendental  armor 
and  rode  forth  to  slay  or  be  slain.  Doctor  Harris  evidently  deems  it 
time  to  agitate  for  a  reaction  agaiD(&t  the  modern  scientific  study  and 
application  of  psychology.  Every  great  university  in  the  land  is  teach- 
ing "psychology  without  the  Psyche"  as  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson  so 
wittily  remarks.  Professor  James  of  Harvard,  President  Hall  of 
Clai'k,  and  a  host  of  others  are  trying  to  do  for  mind,  what  the  physi- 
cist does  for  electricity,  namely,  to  study  its  manifestations  without 
metaphysical  presuppositions  as  to  its  entity. 

The  Herbartians,  it  appears,  are  to  receive  the  first  onslaught  of  this 
reactionary  movement.  They  are  the  stump  about  which  the  devil  of 
scientific  study  of  mind  is  to  be  whipped. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  insisting  upon  this  bald  antithesis  between 
transcendental  will  and  mechanical  determinism  in  the  name  of  pure 
reason  and  religion,  is  that  while  the  advocate  of  "  free  will"  insists 
that  the  other  view  destroys  responsibility,  and  with  this  the  dignity 
of  manhood  and  the  sacredness  of  religion,  the  opponent  may  retoit 
that  he  who  declares  with  Doctor  Harris  that  "  the  will  .  .  .  can 
originate  actions  and  can  modify  its  environment  independently  of  any 
stream  of  causation  passing  through  it "  (November  number  of  Educa- 
tion, p.  180),  must  at  the  same  time  implicitly  deny  the  efficacy  of  edu- 
cation. 

Now,  I  submit  that  any  controversy  that  compels  us  to  choose 
between  repudiating  moral  responsibility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  denying 
the  efficacy  of  education,  on  the  other,  is  alike  unnecessary  and  unfortu- 
nate. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  use  up  the  space  of  this  journal  in  demon- 
strating at  length  the  force  of  pubtic  opinion  in  determining  the  volitions 
of  men  along  political,  or  social,  or  economic,  or  religious  lines.  The 
infiuence  of  social  and  economic  conditions  upon  conduct  is  easily  traced 
and  tabulated  by  the  statistician.  **Quetelet,"  says  Wundt,  "  showed 
that  the  number  of  marriages  every  year  is  more  regular  even  than  the 
number  of  deaths,  to  which,  of  course,  —  except  in  cases  of  suicide  — 
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the  will  has  nothiDg  to  say.  The  same  statistician  proved  also  that  so 
long  as  the  coarse  of  justice,  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  crime, 
remained  unaltered  in  any  nation,  the  crimes  committed  show  a  mar- 
vellous constancy  in  number,  character  and  distribution  with  regard  to 
age  and  sex."  These  facts  go  to  show  that  whether  conditions  must 
influence  volition  or  not,  they  in  fact  do  influence  it  when  large  numbers 
are  concerned.  To  maintain  in  all  seriousness  that  education  influences 
individual  volitions,  and  effects  great  results  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, seems  like  arguing  that  food  nourishes  the  body.  Sometimes  it 
does  not,  but  in  normal  cases  it  does. 

Again,  this  one-sided  conception  of  will  as  a  free  cause,  ignores 
heredity  as  a  factor  in  the  mental  life ;  it  forgets  that  we  have  many 
institutions  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children.  If  there  is  free  will 
in  such  creatures  it  is  manifestly  impotent.  Like  that  in  infants,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  But  perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  of  the 
Kantian  antithesis  between  the  intelligible  and  the  empirical  character, 
is  that  the  idea  of  spiritual  evolution  as  affecting  the  will  is  totally  over- 
looked. To  grant  evolution  to  matter,  plants  and  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals and  to  deny  it  to  spirit,  is  to  progress  along  one  line  and  to  remain 
turned  to  stone  along  a  much  more  important  one.  Let  us  freely  grant 
the  possibility  of  psychical  as  well  as  natural  causality.  We  see  stages 
in  the  results  of  natural  causality,  as  in  geology,  and  we  explain  them 
by  a  beautiful  doctrine  of  evolution ;  we  no  longer  think  of  the  strata 
of  the  earth  as  special  creations.  We  see  corresponding  stages  in  spir- 
itual causality,  one  of  which  is,  let  us  say,  '•  free  will."  Shall  we  now 
maintain  that  this  is  the  result,  not  of  growth,  development,  evolution, 
but  is  an  original  creation?  In  such  a  case,  we  have  not  an  evolving, 
but  an  evolved  plan.  The  evolution  was  in  the  ideas  of  the  creator, 
which  he  projected  into  existence  in  a  static  form,  like  the  stone  steps 
of  a  mansion.  Such  a  conception  is  as  hard  to  maintain  for  mind  and 
will  as  it  now  is  to  uphold  the  old  literal  interpretation  of  Genesis.  It 
throws  no  interpreting  light  upon  history,  criminology  or  education. 
All  of  these  belong  in  a  system  that  has  no  inherent  connection  with 
the  formation  of  character.  * 

A  truer,  or,  at  least,  a  more  useful  conception  of  will  is  that  it,  too, 
falls  under  the  rule  of  evolution.  An  acorn  is  a  germ  having  an  unfold- 
ing power  of  its  own,  and  awaiting  only  the  proper  conditions  of  soil, 
warmth  and  moisture,  to  grow  and  become  all  that  its  nature  involves 
in  embryo.  The  will  is  likewise  a  germ  at  birth,  and  is  subject,  like 
the  acorn,  to  the  conditions  of  its  environment,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  education.  Transcendental  freedom  is  in  this  case, 
metaphysical.     It  is  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  corUent,     It  is  at  best 
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only  a  possibility,  a  germ,  a  potentiality,  dependent  npon  its  environ- 
ment for  the  degree  and  perfection  of  its  development.  A  single  name 
for  the  sum  of  its  environment  is  civilization.  It  is  to  civilization, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  guidance  as  to  the  matter  and  method 
of  onr  efforts  to  influence  the  character  of  pupils. 

Doctor  Harris's  anxiety  about  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  is  seemingly 
founded  upon  a  needless  antithesis  between  intelligible  and  concrete 
mind,  or  else  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  necessary  psychological 
basis  of  Herbart's  educational  theories.  The  ablest  advocates  of  Her- 
bart's  educational  system  in  Germany  aflSrm  that  all  its  essential  posi- 
tions are  as  defensible  from  the  Hegelian  as  from  the  Herbartian  stand- 
point. Certainly,  Doctor  Harris  is  our  ablest  advocate  of  the  most 
important  things  in  Herbart :  —  civilization  as  preferable  to  mental 
gymnastics  in  determining  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  studies; 
apperception  as  the  true  gateway  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child ; 
scientific  method  in  imparting,  generalizing  and  applying  knowledge. 
It  may  be  predicted  that  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  see  safety  and 
not  danger  in  Herbart's  doctrine  of  interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  DeGabmo. 

President  Swarthmore  College,  Nov.  6,  1895. 


A   CORRECTION. 

In  a  brief  article  which  appeared  in  the  October  Eduoatiok,  I  made 
two  statements  which  I  have  since  found  to  be  inaccurate.  In  the  first, 
I  said  that  the  system  of  separate  schools  was  the  '^  rule  in  the  other 
provinces"  besides  Manitoba.  It  appears  that  they  are  confined  to 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  do  not  exist  except  as  private  schools  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Columbia. 

I  also  said  that  '<  the  public  school  in  Canada  is  not  yet  anywhere  a 
free  public  school."  I  was  writing  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  where 
tuition  is  regularly  charged.  My  information  about  the  other  provinces 
was  derived  from  a  clergyman  who  had  chai'ge  of  a  parish  school. 
There  were  no  books  at  hand  by  which  to  verify  or  disprove  his  opin- 
ion. Since  I  returned  home  I  have  found  that  the  public  schools  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  entirely  free;  that  most  such  schools  in 
Ontario  —  possibly  all — are  free,  and  that  the  same  is  probably  the 
case  in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  though  the  evidence  at  hand  is 
not  altogether  decisive.     I  regret  that  these  errors  were  made. 

Rat  Greene  Huling. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL    METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. 

ON  Saturday,  October  12,  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
English  High  School,  Boston,  by  Mons.  Victor  B^tis,  founder 
of  the  Central  School  of  Foreign  Tongues,  London,  England,  on  ''The 
Grouin  Series  Method  of  Teaching  Languages,  Perfected  and  Adapted 
to  School  Practice."  A  letter  of  invitation  had  been  sent  by  Supt. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver  to  the  principals  of  high  and  grammar  schools; 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  present. 

The  lecturer  said  that  Monsieur  Gouin's  ideas,  though  not  covering 
the  whole  field  of  language  teaching  and  very  often  one-sided,  deserve 
from  aU  educators  careful  consideration ;  if  properly  applied  and  com- 
pleted they  can  lead  to  remarkable  results.  Monsieur  B^tis  had,  dur- 
ing several  years,  the  advantage  of  studying  the  '*  Series  Method"  with 
Monsieur  Gouin  himself ;  he  has,  therefore,  better  than  anybody  else, 
been  able  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  method  and  to  see  in  it  the  points 
of  real  value.  He  claims  for  Monsieur  Gouin  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  applying  psychological 
principles  to  the  teaching  of  languages.  The  lecturer  generalizing  this 
idea  has  studied  from  the  same  point  of  view  the  different  problems  of 
language  teaching,  the  works  of  great  philosophers,  like  Taine  and 
Spencer,  and  has  completed  the  ''  Series  Method  "  and  made  it  applica- 
ble even  in  large  classes,  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  a  language  by 
important  additions  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  PaycJiologiccU 
Methods.  During  the  lecture  he  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
"  Natural  Method  "  and  the  "  Psychological  Methods  "  :  the  one  observ- 
ing superficially  Nature  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  she  does ;  the  others 
studying  Nature  carefully,  interpreting  her  laws,  and  applying  them  in 
school  with  the  modifications  needed  by  the  organization  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  lecturer  illustrated  briefiy  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
■•* Series  Method"  and  of  the  " Psychological  Methods." 

The  ^^ Series  Method"  (invented  by  M.  Gouin)  is  based  on  the  prin- 
•ciples  that  the  actions  of  every-day  life  must  be  associated  with  the 
foreign  spoken  expressions  (and  not  as  with  the  present  systems,  a  for- 
eign printed  word  associated  with  the  English  printed  word)  ;  that 
these  actions  must  be  linked  together  by  a  natural  sequence,  the  order 
of  suceesBion  in  time ;  that  the  unit  of  language  is  the  sentence  and 
not  the  word ;  that  the  principal  word  in  the  sentence,  from  the  point 
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of  Tiew  of  the  meaning  as  well  as  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view^ 
is  the  verb;  that  a  language  is  composed  of  two  languages  interwoven, 
viz :  the  objective  language  and  the  subjective  language ;  and  finally 
that  reading  and  writing  must  come  after  the  expressions  have  been 
learnt  orally.  (See  "The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages,'^ 
by  F.  Gouin,  translated  by  Victor  B6tis  and  Howard  Swan.) 

The  " Psychological  Methods"  comprise  the  following: 

Method  of  Mental  Evocation.  This  is  the  art  of  presenting  to- 
the  pupil  the  facts  studied  and  of  keeping  them  always  present  to  his 
mind  during  the  whole  lesson ;  it  is  the  utilization  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing of  an  enormous  power  up  to  the  present  time  almost  entirely 
neglected:  the  power  of  visualizing  and  representing.  This  method 
has  been  created  and  developed  by  Monsieur  B^tis  after  a  close  study 
of  the  great  French  philosopher,  H.  Taine,  and  other  psychologists,  and 
after  personal  experiments ;  it  prevents  the  knowledge  from  becoming 
mere  book  learning,  develops  the  observing,  imaginative  and  inventive 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases  the  power 
and  extent  of  the  natural  memory.  This  method  is  also  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  literary  extracts. 

The  Psychological  Dictionary  op  the  Facts  op  Life.  In  it  are 
found  classified  all  the  customary  expressions  for  all  the  actions  per- 
formed by  living  beings,  and  for  all  the  situations  and  surroundings  in 
which  they  are  placed.  It  constitutes  the  putting  into  practice  of  the 
'•Series"  theory. 

The  Symbolical  Grammar.  Hitherto  the  words  and  endings  in 
grammar  have  been  taken  as  the  material  to  be  organized.  In  the 
Symbolical  Grammar  are  classified  the  different  conceptions  of  the  mind 
giving  rise  to  grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  and  symbolical 
tables  or  charts  are  used  in  which  the  arrangement,  position  and  nature 
of  the  symbols  chosen  indicate  at  a  glance  the  signification  of  the  forms, 
the  rule  of  their  use  and  the  inner  reason  of  the  rule. 

The  Grammatical  Synthesis  shows  the  connection  of  the  different 
rules  of  grammar  and  enables  the  student  to  construct  correctly  all 
sentences  and  to  join  them  together. 

Literary  Methods  (without  translation) .  The  Method  of  Mental 
Evocation  applied  to  the  teaching  of  Literary  Extracts  proceeds  "  from 
the  idea  to  the  form."  The  teacher,  using  nothing  but  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, makes  the  pupil  think  and  feel  as  the  author  himself  has  done, 
presenting  all  the  facts  and  ideas,  analyzing  them,  pointing  out  the 
part  they  play  in  the  whole,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  working  out  the 
literary  expressions,  so  that  the  pupil  assimilates  both  the  spirit  and 
the  text  of  the  work. 

The  Method  op  Re-invention  leads  the  pupil  to  original  composition 
in  the  language  studied.  Only  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  literary 
extract  are  giveu  ;  the  pupil,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  has  U> 
discover  the  facts,  ideas,  details  and  expressions  chosen  by  the  author 
and  detennined  by  the  laws  of  Literary  Composition.  This  method 
combines  Conversation,  Composition,  Grammiar,  Criticism  and  Discus* 
sion  of  ideas  and  expressions. 
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• 

After  this  exposition  the  lecturer  added  that  the  value  of  his  Psycho- 
logical Methods  had  been  proved  by  the  now  well-known  experiment  in 
which  the  children  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Bevietcs^ 
«oald  at  the  end  of  six  months*  instruction  pass  a  very  severe  and  prac- 
tical examination,  composed  of  twenty-four  tests,  showing  that  the 
pupils  after  240  hours'  teaching  could  understand,  speak,  read,  write 
and  translate. 

Monsieur  B^tis  has  introduced  the  employment  of  these  methods  in 
England  by  establishing  language  training  courses  attended  by  more 
than  300  teachers,  by  giving  pedagogical  and  literary  lectures,  and  by 
organizing  the  language  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  His 
intention  is  to  establish  in  Boston  a  school  like  the  one  in  London, 
where  languages  would  be  studied  according  to  the  Psychological  Meth- 
ods, and  whei'e  teachera  would  be  trained. 

This  interesting  lecture  ended  by  a  specimen  lesson  in  French,  given 
to  the  persons  present  who  did  not  know  that  language ;  it  was  lively 
and  very  successful.  v.  b. 


FOREIGN  NOT^S. 

ENGLAND. 

The  event  in  the  educational  world  is  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Education.  The  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been  accomplished  with  wonderful  dispatch.  It  was  appointed  in 
March,  1894,  has  held  one  hundred  sittings  and  examined  eighty-five 
witnesses.  The  report  Just  issued  to  the  public  was  presented  to  the 
government  in  August  last.  The  entire  work  will  consist  eventually  of 
oine  volumes,  of  which  three  only  are  as  yet  in  print.  These  comprise 
(1)  a  historical  sketch  of  secondary  education  in  England  from  1867, 
the  point  where  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1864  left  the  subject, 
to  the  present  time.  (2)  The  review  of  the  evidence  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners.  Time  fails  us  at  this  moment  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  points  of  peculiar  interest  to  American  readers. 
The  recommendation  that  a  central  educational  authority  be  constituted 
presided  over  by  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament  was  generally 
expected.  For  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  in  professional  matters, 
a  council  is  recommended,  to  be  composed  partly  by  appointment  and 
partly  by  election,  resembling  in  this  particular  and  in  its  advisory 
functions  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  France.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  elementary  education  as  well  as  secondary 
would  be  included  in  the  province  of  the  Minister. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  local  management  the  Commission  took  a 
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very  conservative  position,  advising  the  continuance  of  existing  authori- 
ties. This  virtually  leaves  the  control  of  public  funds  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  secondary  education  to  County  Councils  and  Borough 
Councils  instead  of  extending  the  province  of  the  School  Boards  as 
many  persons  desired.  A  scheme  for  the  registration  of  teachers  is 
advocated  applicable  alike  to  all  teachers  without  respect  to  the  grade 
or  class  of  schools  (i.  e.,  public  or  private)  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  recommended,  but 
no  speci6c  provision  is  made  for  the  work. 

While  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  is  to  be  provided  for  by 
local  authorities  the  central  authority  makes  itself  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  Directions  as  to  sanitary  inspection  are 
explicit,  and  this  part  of  the  service  must  be  applied  to  private  as  well ' 
as  to  endowed  and  State  aided  schools.  In  the  sections  relating  to  the 
classification  of  schools,  the  following  clause  occurs : 

''The  evidence  in  favor  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together  from 
America,  Scotland  and  England,  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where 
it  has  been  tiied  there,  is  overpowering,  and  mixed  schools,  or  '  dual  * 
schools,"  i.  e.,  schools  with  two  distinct  departments,  but  a  common 
staff,  ''are  strongly  recommended," 

One  great  purpose  in  view  in  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
i.  e.,  the  extension  of  the  secondary  school  provision  of  the  country  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  is  only  touched  upon 
indirectly.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities 
in  this  respect.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  free  secondary  education  is 
not  recommended,  nor  even  contemplated  as  a  distant  possibility ;  for 
this  reason,  however,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  an  educa- 
tional ladder  by  means  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Scholarships 
are  of  four  kinds,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  founded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities :  ' '  1 .  For  children  educated  in  the  <  standards  * 
(required  grades)  of  public  elementary  schools.  2.  For  children  in  & 
higher  grade  elementary  school,  or  a  preparatory  secondary  school. 
8.  For  all  children  residing  or  educated  within  the  area,  without 
respect  of  school.  4.  Open  to  all  the  world,  and  subject  only  to  suita- 
ble conditions  as  to  age  and  the  means  of  the  parent."  I  shall  retui-o 
to  the  subject  in  future  numbers  of  Education. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION   IN   BOARD   SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Board  schools  of  London^ 
which  it  was  thought  received  its  quietus  at  the  school  Board  election 
in  December  last,  is  again  to  the  front.  The  advocates  of  sectarian 
instruction,  chief  of  whom  are  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Coxhead,  have  evidently  derived  courage  from  the  cabinet  crisis  of 
August  last  which  brought  the  Conservatives  again  into  power  and 
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revived  hopes  of  legislation  distinctly  favorable  to  denominational 
achools  and  teachings  at  public  expense.  The  immediate  question 
before  the  London  Board  grew  out  of  the  *'  test  circular"  as  it  is  now 
known.  This  document  addressed  to  teachers  by  the  Board  that 
expired  in  the  December  election,  explained  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion allowed  in  Board  schools  should  be  held  to  include  ^^a  belief  in 
God  the  Father  as  our  Creator,  God  the  Son  as  our  Redeemer,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifier.*'  It  was,  however,  stated  that  teach- 
ers who  could  not  give  the  instruction  in  that  sense  might  seek  relief 
from  the  obligation  without  prejudice  of  their  positions.  At  the  time 
the  circular  was  issued  (March,  1894),  there  were  8,902  teachers  under 
th«  Board  giving  religious  instruction.  Of  these,  5,772  accepted  the 
circular  without  protest,  six  applied  individually  for  relief,  and  8,127 
applied  collectively  through  the  ^^Metropolitan  Board  Teachera  Asso- 
ciation." The  appeal  in  this  form  was  disregarded  by  the  Board,  but 
a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  signers,  asking  if  they  personally 
desired  to  be  relieved  from  giving  the  religious  instruction  in  the  sense 
explained  in  the  circular.  To  this  inquiry  eight  responded  affirma- 
tively, 280  negatively,  while  2,886  took  no  notice  of  the  request. 
These  silent  teachers  have  given  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Riley  and  extremists  of  his  type.  Mr.  Riley  has 
,  opposed  the  promotion  of  one  teacher  in  this  group,  and  has  publicly 

stated  of  the  entire  number  that  they  have  adopted  a  course  of  action 
which  necessitates  "  the  greatest  vigilance  over  them  and  their  promo- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  pledged  to  do 
*  their  utmost  to  protect  the  little  children  of  Christian  parents  in  our 

schools  from  receiving  their  Bible  instruction  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith."  This  is 
very  naturally  regarded  by  the  judicious,  fair-minded  members  of  the 
Board  as  a  resort  to  threats  and  menaces,  and  they  have  protested 
against  Mr.  Riley's  continuance  upon  a  committee  charged  with  the 
i  management  of  the  teaching  staff. 

While  the  war  is  waxing  in  the  London  Board,  the  question  as  to  the 

relations  of  the  government  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Board  schools 

has  been  reopened  for  the  country  at  large.     Representatives  of  the 

Church  of  England,  which  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  about 

forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children,  are  urgent  in  their  appeals 

I  for  additional  help  from  public  funds,  the  non-conformists  are  equally 

I  determined  in  their   opposition.     Innumerable  compromises  are  pro- 

j  posed ;  among  others,  one  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  which  has 

I  created  profound  excitement  among  the  Methodists.     This  eminent  cler- 

I  gyman  proposes  to  make  the  '^  Apostles'  Creed  "  the  common  ground  of 

I  agreement  for  all  religious  sects,  and  on  tliis  basis  to  admit  denominational 

I  schools  to  a  share  in  the  local  taxes.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  in  a  letter 

of  protest,  expresses  the  general  conviction  of  the  Methodists,  namely, 

I  that  the  State  should  concern  itself  solely  with  secular  subjects  and 

leave  religious  instruction  to  the  family  and  the  church. 

FRANCE. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Superior  Normal  school  at  Paris,  which  was 
celebrated  in  April  last,  was  not  less  brilUant  than  the  ceremonies  that 
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attended  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Sorbonne  in  1889.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  honor  paid  to  Pasteur,  whose  relation 
to  this  renowned  institution,  first  as  student,  and  subsequently  as 
director  of  the  natural  science  section,  was  dwelt  upon  with  intense 
pride.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  public  ovation  in  which  the 
great  investigator  should  bear  a  part«  He  died  in  October,  having  very 
nearly  completed  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  accorded  a  national 
funeral,  and  foreign  countries  through  their  ambassadors,  joined  with 
France  in  doing  homage  to  his  memory.  Conspicuous  beside  the  floral 
offerings  that  adorned  the  catafalque  wei-e  the  jewelled  decorations  which 
the  illustrious  savant  had  received  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  was  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  This  society  was  created  in  1795  by  an  order  of 
the  National  Convention.  Three  sections  were  recognized  tvom  the 
outset,  i.  e..  Mathematics  and  physical  sciences  (sixty  members)  ;  Moral 
and  political  sciences  (thirty-six  members)  ;  Literature  and  fine  arts 
(forty-eight  members). 

In  1803,  by  an  order  of  the  consuls,  the  Institute  was  reorganized  in 
four  sections,  namely,  Mathematics  and  physics ;  French  language  and 
literature;  history  and  ancient  literature;  fine  arts.  The  organiza- 
tion of  1803  ended  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Finally  the  Institute 
was  revived  by  Louis  XVIII.  (March  21,  1816),  and  the  old  name, 
*' academy"  applied  to  the  four  sections.  A  fifth  section,  i.  r., 
^*  Academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,"  was  created  in  1832,  bj^ 
order  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  event  of  the  recent  celebration  was  the 
address  by  Jules  Simon,  which  is  given  in  full  in  Nature^  of  October  31. 

JAPAN.. 

From  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  1893  (sixth  year  of 
Meiji) ,  it  appears  that  the  total  expenditure  for  education  during  the 
year  was  1,335,852  yen  (about  $1,041,964).  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  was  7,263,202,  of  whom  4,265,590,  or  fifty-eight  per 
cent.,  were  following  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction.  The  per- 
centage of  boys  in  attendance  was  74 ;  of  girls,  40.59,  the  former  show- 
ing an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  3.10,  the  latter  of  4.13  per 
cent.  Kindergartens  are  reported  to  the  number  of  186,  of  which,  one 
belonged  to  the  Government,  1 37  were  public,  and  48  private  establish- 
ments. The  number  of  conductors  was  404;  that  of  the  children 
taught,  13,268 ;  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  forty  seven  in 
the  former,  and  of  1,257  in  the  latter.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to 
imbue  the  children  with  the  spirit^f  patriotism.  All  national  festivals 
including  the  Emperor^s  birthday,  are  celebrated  in  an  imposing  man- 
ner. The  importance  of  moral  instruction  is  emphasized  in  the  report. 
The  subject  is  not,  however,  to  be  imparted  by  set  lessons,  but  to  form 
as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  permeating  all  exercises.  This 
purpose  is  kept  in  view  in  the  training  of  teachers  who  are  continually 
reminded  that  the  moral  outcome  of  school  instruction  will  depend  upon 
their  own  characters  and  example.  The  report  shows  that  the  Imperial 
University  is  flourishing.  Out  of  156  graduates  for  the  year  under 
review,  fifty-one  were  appointed  administrative  or  judicial  ofl3cials,  ten 
as  specialists  or  doctors  in  the  vanous  Government  departments,  six- 
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teen  instructors  in  the  Imperial  University  and  other  Government 
schools,  eight  instructors  or  doctors  in  public  and  private  schools  or 
hospitals  in  various  localities,  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  University 
Hall,  one  entered  the  post-graduate  course  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
six  have  joined  the  army  as  volunteers  for  one  year,  two  are  engaged 
in  professional  work  as  lawyers,  ten  have  devoted  themselves  to  practi- 
cal business,  and  three  are  dead.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 

To  aooommodate  readers  who  ina7  wish  It,  the  publisherg  of  Educatioit  will  Bend,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  colomns. 

Thb  Pstcholoot  of  Numbeb  and  Its  Applications  to  Methods  of  Teaching 
Arithmetic,  by  James  A.  McClellan  and  John  Dewey,  is  Volume  33  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  k.  Company*s  International  Education  Series*  The  authors  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  and  present  it  in  a  shape  that  will  make 
it  acceptable  to  all  teachers,  No  subject  in  the  curriculum  has  more  time  given  to 
it  than  has  arithmetic  and  save  in  special  cases  no  subject  produces  such  unsatis- 
factory and  barren  results.  The  cause  for  the  dissatisfaction  among  teachers 
anent  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  psychology  of 
the  sabject  is  not  understood  by  them,  and  consequently  the  methods  employed 
are  wrong.  This  book  aims  to  set  forth  the  true  theory  of  number  and  the  correct 
methods  of  teaching  it.  Every  branch  of  the  subject  is  carefully  considered  and 
the  exposition  of  the  whole  is  lucid  and  thorough.  It  is  a  book  for  all  teachers  to 
read  and  study  and  when  its  contents  are  mastered  there  will  be  more  intelligent 
work  in  arithmetic. 

The  International  Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York, 
grows  apace  and  each  new  addition  gives  power  and  value  to  this  up-to-date  library 
of  education.  Every  branch  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  receives  considera- 
tion by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Commissioner  Harris,  and  so  admirably  prepared 
are  the  volumes  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  profession  can  study  them  and  gain 
profit  thereby.  The  subject  of  the  Kindergarten  has  in  the  late  numbers  received 
attention.  Number  30  being  Pkdagogics  op  the  Kindergarten,  by  Froebel, 
translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  **  FroebePs  Ideas 
Concerning  the  Play  and  Playthings  of  the  Child.''  In  these  essays  we  have  the 
real  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  ;  a  practical  elucidation  of  the  real 
theory  of  Froebel.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  five  gifts,  and  to  kindergartners  this  will  prove  of  great  service. 
Parents,  primary  teachers,  kindergartners  and  all  interested  in  the  new  education 
will  find  this  book  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Number  31  of  this  series  is  The 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  op  FaoBnEL's  Mother  Plav,  by  Henrietta  R. 
Eliot  aud  Susan  E.  Blow.  This  collection  of  the  songs  and  games  for  the  mother 
with  her  child  must  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten 
and  as  the  manual  of  its  practice.  The  rendering  of  the  quaint  songs  has  been 
taithfully  done  and  the  prose  commentaries  are  rich  with  information  and  explana- 
tion. The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  All  kindergartners  will  need  this  volume  ; 
it  will  inspire  to  brighter  and  better  work.  Number  32,  The  Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebrl*s  Mother  Play,  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  preceding  and  serves  to 
farther  deepen  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  games  in  the  kindergarten.   These 
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three  books  are  among  the  best  in  this  series  and  deserve  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  parent,  primary  teacher  and  kindergartner.  Add  to  these  three  books,  vol- 
ume 6  of  this  series  and  the  kindergartner  is  completely  equipped  for  her  sublime 
work. 

The  Book  of  the  Faib,  an  historical  and  descriptive  presentation  of  the  world's 
science,  art  and  industry,  as  viewed  through  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  ^^  the  display  made  by  the  congress  of  nations  of 
human  achievement  in  material  form/'  This  book  is  an  epitome  of  advancing 
civilization.  The  right  man  undertook  it.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  with  his  wealth 
and  reputation  for  excellent  book-making  which  has  been  a  constant  surprise  and 
delight  ever  since  his  noble  volumes  on  early  California,  Mexico,  and  the  like,  began 
to  appear,  was  just  the  man  to  undertake  and  successfully  execute  this  colossal, 
original  and  beautiful  work.  The  Book  of  the  Fair  is  a  full  and  exhaustive  treat* 
ment  of  this  great  subject.  It  gives  us  a  clean-cut  history  of  all  World's  Fairs 
down  to  the  Exposition.  Fitting  note  is  then  taken  of  the  men  who  originated 
this  stupendous  undertaking  aqid  carried  out  their  ideas  on  such  a  magnificent 
scale.  We  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  growth  of  Chicago  from  a  frqntier  fort  and  then 
the  village  of  1835,  in  the  bog  and  mud  and  malaria  of  the  lake  outlet,  on  and  up 
to  the  superb,  regal  city  of  1,500,000  inhabitants.  We  see  the  grounds  prepared, 
the  immense  buildings  erected,  the  vast  quantity  and  variety  of  exhibits  collected, 
brought  and  placed  in  position ;  the  multitude  of  state  buildings  and  those  of 
foreign  nations  pass  before  us.  Nothing  is  forgotten  in  text  or  picture.  All  that 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  yields  and  the  sea  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
collected  and  written  up  and  pictured  out  as  we  saw  them  at  the  Exposition.  All . 
that  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  science  and  invention  have  to  ofEer  was  there, 
and  at  its  best.  And  in  the  Book  of  the  Fair  it  all  passes,  like  a  vast  panorama, 
before  our  sight  again.  Here  were  gathered  (especially  in  the  Midway  Plaisance) 
representatives  of  all  races,  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth,  all  of  which  is  faithfully 
depicted  in  this  book  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind.  The  ethnologist  never  had  such 
a  chance  to  study  primitive  man,  and  man  as  he  is  in  every  condition  of  savagery 
and  civilization  to-day.  The  inventor  stood  amazed  at  the  multiplicity  of  useful, 
helpful,  ornamental  inventions  to  save  labor  and  minister  to  the  wants  and  welfare 
of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  The  warrior  stood  aghast  at  what  is  now  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  destroying  life  and  property  on  land  or  sea.  The  marvels  of 
electricity  were  gloriously  displayed.  And  this  revolutionizing  agency  is  only 
beginning  its  work.  The  miner,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  sailor,  the  horticulture 
ist,  the  railroad  man,  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  here  received  a  new  and  enlarged 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling  and  of  all  good  work.  The  treasures  of 
art,  of  all  beautiful  things  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  are  here  freely  dis- 
played and  explained.  The  advances  of  education,  of  book-making,  of  printing 
newspapers,  is  fully  and  tellingly  set  forth.  The  great  Exposition  widened  men's 
vision  and  opened  new  avenues  of  thought  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  attend  it. 
For  all  such  these  costly  volumes  will  recall  a  thousand  pleasant  memories  and 
wonderfully  enrich  the  recollection.  And,  to  the  much  larger  number  who  missed 
that  rich  experience,  these  volumes  will  prove  a  storehouse  of  instruction  and 
delight.  The  text  is  clear,  concise  and  instructive.  The  illustrations  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  the  best  possible.  Paper,  print  and  binding  are  such  as  befit 
a  monumental  and  enduring  work.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
this  book  worthy  of  its  great  theme.  It  is  an  eminent  success,  and  he  deserves  the 
hearty  thanks  of  all  his  countrymen.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  :  The  Bancroft 
Co.     Price,  in  cloth,  (two  large  volumes,  1000  pages),  $30.00. 
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L.  Prang  &  Company,  of  Boston,  with  their  lovely  Chrifltmafl  cards  and  hooklets- 
remind  as  that  the  joyous  festival  is  approaching.  How  much  this  house  does  to 
add  joy  and  good  cheer  to  American  homes  1  What  a  variety  of  pretty  calendars  L 
We  have  examined  with  delight  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
A  Watteau,.and  a  **  Happy  Childhood '^  calendars.  The  last  is  very  sweet.  Then 
there  is  a  fine  one,  A  Calendar  of  British  Authors, —  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Wordsworth,  Bums  and  Byron.  Two  choice  little  books,  full  of  sweet 
verse  and  dainty,  appropriate  illustrations,  are  A  Handful  of  June  Pansies,  and 
Boses,  Roses  All  The  Way,  both  by  Bessie  Gray.  '*  Violet  Time**  is  a  charm- 
ing booklet  with  bunches  of  violets  in  every  shape  and  choice  poetic  selections. 
The  cards,  too,  like  the  calendars  and  booklets,  are  fresh  and  sweet  and  true  to 
American  life.  Among  flowers,  sweet-peas,  pansies  and  violets  abound.  Then 
there  are  sweet  child  faces,  and  an  orange  branch  with  flowers  and  fruit  As- 
Christmas  approaches  a  great  multitude  of  hearts  are  gladdened  by  what  this  firm 
is  doing.     We  wish  them  joy. 

The  New  Webster  Dictionaby  and  Complete  Vest  Pocket  Library  is  a 
very  remarkable  little  book.  By  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  devices  in  figures  and 
letters  five  books  are  here  condensed  into  one  little  handy  volume.  Here  is  a 
dictionary  of  45,800  words,  an  excellent  gazetteer  of  the  world,  a  parliamentary 
manual,  an  expert  calculator,  and  a  literary  guide.  Definitions  and  pronuncia- 
tions are  given  clearly  and  fully.  By  an  ingenious  use  of  letters  one  page  adds 
25, SOO  words.  It  is  called  the  ** Columbian  Word-Builder*'  and  is  an  admirable 
device.  As  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  booklet  the  wonder  grows  that  such  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  matter  can  be  packed  in  such  small  compass  and  be  so  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  systematized.  It  is  the  most  useful  and  serviceable  little 
book  we  have  ever  seen.  Everybody  should  have  it  and  use  it  constantly.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise.  Examine  it  and  see.  E.  E.  Miles,  Publisher, 
South  Lancaster,  Mass.  Price,  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  60  cents,  according  to  bind- 
ing. 

TcRSiKO  Points  in  Successful  Careers,  by  William  M.  Thayer,  is  a  good  and 
interesting  book  for  boys.  Teachers  and  pastors  also  will  find  in  it  abundant 
material  for  helpful  illustration.  It  will  find  its  way  into  school  libraries  for  the 
purposes  of  supplementary  reading.  At  the  same  time  we  wish  the  author  had 
gone  a  little  deeper  in  %b  analysis  of  character  and  by  showing  some  of  the  temp- 
tations and  weaknesses  of  his  heroes,  redeemed  the  book  from  just  a  suspicion  of 
Sunday  School  "over-goodness."    T.  Y.  Crowell :  New  York  and  Boston. 

Rambles  in  Japan,  by  H.  B.  Tristram,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  is  a  fascinating 
book  on  a  subject  of  present  popular  interest.  The  sudden  emergence  of  a  nation 
into  a  strong  and  mature  manhood  is  an  engaging  spectacle,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  have  been  turned  for  a  year  past  with  more  than  curiosity, —  even  with 
admiration  — toward  "  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.**  Doctor  Tristram  has  traversed 
the  land  with  the  though tfulness  of  the  trained,  philosophic  observer,  and  has 
recorded  what  he  has  seen  in  choice  and  discriminating  language.  His  book  is 
especially  rich  in  its  studies  of  the  work  of  Christian  missions  in  contact  with  the 
results  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  and  careful  comparisons  are  made  with  the  practical 
workings  of  Buddhism  in  China  and  Ceylon.  The  artist  and  the  publisher  have 
co-operated  in  producing  an  attractive  volume,  with  forty-five  illustrations,  an 
index,  and  an  up-to-date  map.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     $2.00». 
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Shakespeare's  Works,  The  New  Stratford  Edition,  by  J.  Payne  Collier, 
F.  S.  A.,  contains  all  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  in  eight  volumes,  weU  bound  in 
cloth,  with  large,  clear  print,  at  $10.00.  Other  bindings,  $14.00,  $18.00,  and 
$23.00.  Special  and  valuable  features  of  this  edition  are  the  critical  notes  and 
comments  by  the  editor,  and  a  comprehensive  life  of  the  poet,  in  which  some  new 
^nd  interesting  facts  are  introduced.  This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  edition  of 
Shakespeare  by  a  world  renowned  critic,  and  will  furnish  the  student  and  general 
reader  with  the  best  results  of  modern  Shakespearian  research.  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  advertising  pagexzx.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Keystone  Publishing  Company. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  has  the  same  wierd,  fascinat- 
ing interest  as  the  first,  and  holds  the  reader's  attention  to  the  end.  This  will 
.always  be  a  classic  in  juvenile  literature  and  the  strong  originality  and  vivid 
imaginativeness  of  the  author  does  much  to  redeem  the  'age  from  the  charge  of 
literary  barrenness.  The  book  ends  in  an  announcement  that  will  bring  regret  to 
every  reader,  **  And  this  is  the  last  of  the  Mowgli  Stories.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
Xury  Company. 

A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals,  by  Thomaa  H.  Hux- 
ley, LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  A  companion  volume  to  the  same  author's  Manual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  published  in  1892.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  Price  of  each  volume,  $2.60.  It  is  a  monumental  work  that  is 
brought  before  the  reader  in  these  two  volumes, —  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  pre- 
eminently useful  life  of  the  late  highly  endowed  and  greatly  lamented  Professor 
Huxley.  To  bring  together  the  multitudinous  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  a 
great  body  of  patient  investigators  in  an  obscure  field  of  scientific  research  and  to 
add  a  mass  of  original  data  gathered  by  years  of  painstaking  exploration  and 
.study  is* a  task  herculean  in  its  proportions  and  requiring  talents  of  the  highest 
order.  But  this  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished  by  Professor  Huxley, 
and  in  giving  to  the  world  these  two  volumes,  had  he  never  done  anything  else 
that  was  noteworthy,  he  would  have  put  the  race  under  lasting  obligations  and 
lifted  his  name  high  in  the  list  of  eminent  benefactors.  The  entire  field  of  the 
structure  of  animals  is  covered  in  these  two  treatises  in  a  comprehensive  and  lucid 
way.  All  important  facts  established  by  recent  discovery  are  set  forth  and  given 
their  proper  place  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  subject.  The  fact  that  studies 
along  these  lines  must  precede  the  study  of  many  of  the^fJier  arts  and  sciences, 
^uch  aA  painting,  medicine,  etc.,  makes  these  books  the  more  important.  The 
publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  producing  two  handsome,  durable  volumes. 
They  will  find  their  way  into  all  class  rooms  and  libraries  where  nature  and  art 
are  considered,  and  will  speak  authoritatively  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Horse  Fair,  by  James  Baldwin,  is  a  work  of  over  400  pages,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  elegantly  bound.  It  is  a  story  of  the  horse  and  is  told  in  a  maimer 
to  charm  both  old  and  young.  The  author  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  horse 
fair  in  the  magic  land  of  Morgan  the  Fay,  at  which  every  noted  horse  known  to 
legend  or  history  should  be  present  and  go  through  his  paces.  A  little  American 
boy  is  taken  to  the  fair  under  the  tutelage  of  Cheiron.  And  what  a  vast  list  of 
•entries  is  at  this  fair, —  Pegasus,  Mazeppa,  Bucephalus,  Bayard,  Rozinante,  Icha- 
bod's  Gunpowder,  and  Tam  O'Shanter's  Maggie,  and  the  chargers  of  Csesar, 
Napoleon,  Washington,  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Lee.  It  is  an  exquisite  book,  full 
•of  tales  of  brave  adventure  and  stirring  battle  pictures,  and  appeals  to  all  who  love 
liorses,  and  to  wide-awake  boys  in  general.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 
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Hbro  Tales  from  American  History,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore 
Rooeeyelt,  consists  of  twenty-six  stories  in  which  is  told  in  simple  fashion  the 
deeds  of  some  Americans  who  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to  die^ 
The  first  story  is  one  of  Washington,  the  last  one  of  Lincoln.  Each  tale  has  some 
lesson  to  Inculcate,  and  this  lesson  is  made  impressive  by  some  stirring  deed.  The 
authors  wrote  with  hearts  full  of  their  subject  and  a  strong  spirit  of  patriotism 
pervades  the  entire  book.  For  the  boys  of  to-day  this  book  is  an  inspiration  and 
it  will  thrill  the  heart  of  every  reader.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  schools  ;  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  for  this  purpose.  New  York  x 
The  Century  Co. 

Latin  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell  is  a  unique  device  in  card  board  on  which  i» 
given  in  complete  and  systematic  form  the  essentials  of  the  Latin  grammar.  The 
arrangement  is  simplicity  itself  and  everything  needed  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 
It  will  save  many  hours  of  labor  to  the  student ;  it  should  be  his  vade  mecum  in  the 
recitation  room.  Compiled  and  sold  by  Supt.  6.  W.  Lewis,  Lebanon,  Ohic 
Price,  20  cents. 

The  Academy  Series  of  English  Classics  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Shakespeare^s  Jdlius  Cjssar,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Samuel 
Thurber.  Doctor  Thurber*s  notes  are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  editor's  and 
serve  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  work  upon  the  student  rather  than  to  supply  him 
with  the  information  which  he  should  secure  for  himself.  The  notes  thus  stimu- 
late to  investigation  and  provoke  thought.     Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Byron  S.  Hurlbut,  of  Harvard,  has  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes,. 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Great  Plaque  in  London.  The  editor's  work  has  been 
done  with  great  care,  and  much  erudition  is  shown  in  the  notes  and  introduction. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Electricity  for  Everybody  ;  Its  Nature  and  Uses  Explained,  by  Philip  Atkin- 
son, is  a  work  designed  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  uses  of  electricity,  and  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
generated  and  employed.  While  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  that  technical 
terms  be  used,  still  the  author  has  employed  these  with  so  much  skill  that  the 
average  reader  can  peruse  the  book  with  satisfaction  and  ease.  Every  form  of 
electricity  is  explained  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  carefully 
treated  of.  Upwards  of  100  illustrations  embellish  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
timely  of  books  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  needful,  and  it  merits  wide  reading.  Boys 
wUl  find  it  a  fascinating  and  instructive  hand  book.    New  York :  The  Century  Co. 

J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  the  well  known  publishers,  have  issued  a  unique  and 
highly  interesting  catalogue  of  their  various  publications.  With  the  title  is  given 
an  accurate  description  of  each  book,  together'with  extracts  from  the  opinions  of 
the  beet  press  critics  of  the  country.  Readers  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  volume  they  want.  Other  publishers  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  admir- 
able plan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  books  published  by  Tait  &  Sons  are 
among  the  freshest  and  brightest  in  the  trade.  The  catalogue  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  firm  at  66  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Graduate  Courses,  is  a  handbook  for  graduate  students,  and  contains  lists  of 
advanced  courses  announced  by  twenty-two  colleges  or  universities  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1896-6.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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A  royal  book  to  read  at  Christmas,  or  any  other  time,  is  Thb  Datb  of  Aiti«i> 
Lano  Stnb,  by  Ian  Maclaren.  We  know  of  no  author,  at  present,  who  gets  sach 
a  grip  upon  the  heart-strings  as  this  gifted  Scotchman.  He  touches  the  fountain 
of  tears  again  and  again.  He  is,  also,  a  master  of  grim  Scotch  humor.  Those 
who  haTe  read  **  Beside  the  Bonny  Brier  Bush,*^  will  know  just  what  to  look  for 
in  these  added  tales;  brief,  but  full  of  life.  Such  familiar  figures  as  Dr.  ^' Weel- 
um"  Maclure,  "Jamie"  Soutar,  **Marget"  Howe,  Drumsheugh  (whose  love  for 
her  is  so  great,  tender  and  lasting),  Hillocks,  Elspeth  Macfadyen,  Posty,  and 
other  worthies  of  Drumtochty  pass  before  us.  How  fresh  and  strong  and  true  and 
honest  their  neighborly  feeling,  their  pride  in  each  other's  attainments  and  iheir 
love.  This  is  a  rare  book  ;  a  book  which  gives  us  new  faith  in  human  nature. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Myad  &  Co.    Price,  $1.26. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  have  brought  out  quite  a  list  of  delightful  books  for  the 
holiday  season.     Poems  of  the  Farm,  collected  and  illustrated  by  Alfred  R.  East^ 
man,  is  a  handsome,  finely  illustrated,  gilt  edged  volume.    It  pictures  forth  to  eye 
And  ear  the  charms  of  rural  life.     It  will  awaken  tender  memories  in  many  hearts. 
Certainly  the  love  of  Nature  is  on  the  increase.     Mr.  Eastman  has  shown  excellent 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  these  poems  and  in  subjects  for  illustration,  which 
add  force  and  beauty  to  the  verse.     Price,  boxed,  $2.60.    Little  Daughter,  by 
Grace  Le  Baron,  is  a  lovely  story  for  a  young  girl.     It  shows  what  a  good  girl 
can  do  to  make  the  world  better.    It  follows  **  Little  Miss  Faith  ^'  in  the  Hazle- 
wood  Stories.     Young  Master  Kirke,  is  a  breezy  story  of  the  Rowe  family,  now 
on  the  Pacific  coast.     Kirke  is  an  impetuous  fellow  and  Weezy  full  of  fun.    Penn 
Shirley,  the  author,  is  a  sister  of  and  has  much  of  the  ability  of  Sophie  May. 
Half  Round  the  World,  is  an  entertaining  story  by  Oliver  Optic.    The  hero  of 
the  story,  Louis  Belgrave,  a  young  millionaire,  purchases  a  steamer  which  he 
names  **  The  Guardian  Mother,**  and  in  it  he  and  his  guests  sail  from  the  Nickobar 
Islands  to  Rangoon,  down  the  coast  of  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.     While  conveying  much  useful  knowledge, 
Mr.  Adams  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  young  people  expect  from  him  an 
interesting  story,  and  one  full  of  exciting  incident.     Aunt  Billt  is  a  little  book 
of  delightful  sketches,  full  of  the  humor  and  pathos  of  New  England  country  Ufe. 
Sophie  May  knows  child  life  and  in,  Kyzie  Dunlee — ^A  Golden  Girl,  presents 
some  charming  portraits  of  lovely  childhood.     She  is  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  she  is  entertaining.     Samuel  Adams  Drake  has  rare  power  in  putting  things, 
and  in  the  Campaign  of  Trenton,  he  portrays  that  dark  period  of  the  Revolution 
with  great  clearness  and  power.    The  Boy  Officers  op  1812  is  a  thrilling  story 
by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.     The  Field  and  Spicer  boys  go  out  on  scouting  expedi- 
tions and  get  into  some  battles.    This  book  stirs  the  blood.     A  Lieutenant  at 
Eighteen  is  a  war  story  of  great  power  by  Oliver  Optic.     Deck  Lyon,  our  young 
hero,  is  a  mettlesome  boy  and  a  good  and  skillful  fighter.     He  has  many  encount- 
ers with  guerillas  and  confederate  cavalry  in  which  he  displays  good  sense  and 
soldiery  qualities.    The  exact  marksmanship  of  Kentucky    riflemen    is    finely 
brought  out.     Back  Country  Poems,  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  vrtth  a  dozen  well 
drawn  illustrations  by  Brldgman,  is  a  book  of  more  than  common  interest.     Some 
of  them  are  in  Yankee  dialect,  others  are  in  the  purest  of  English.    These  poems 
abound  in  touches  of  nature  of  the  most  genuine  quality.    Some  of  them  are  won- 
derfully refreshing.    Bobolink  Philosophy  is  capital.    Other  pieces  are  cute  and 
instantly  captivate  the  imagination.    It  is  a  refreshing  volume.    Price,  $1.50. 
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A  Boy  of  thb  First  Empire,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  is  a  delightful  book  for 
childreir  who  share  in  the  general  reriyal  of  interest  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  made  the  great  emperor  the  central  figure  in  his  story.  The  actual 
hero  of  this  book  is  a  brave  French  lad  who  warns  Napoleon  of  a  desperate  plot 
against  his  person.  In  return  for  his  loyalty  he  is  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
emperor  as  a  page.  He  becomes  a  special  favorite  of  Napoleon,  and  is  employed 
on  many  errands  of  delicacy  and  secrecy.  He  bears  to  the  divorced  Josephine 
the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  carries  to  Marie  Louise  Napoleon's 
last  message  before  the  retreat  to  Elba.  As  an  aide,  he  is  near  to  Napoleon's  per- 
son in  the  latter  battles  of  the  emperor.  The  interest  is  heightened  by  the  stately 
figures  that  move  through  these  pages.  There  is  the  brilliance  and  glitter  of  court, 
and  the  pomp  and  excitement  of  war.  Philip,  the  page,  is  a  very  real  boy,  and 
has  many  quijte  and  jokes.  Boys  will  enjoy  this  book.  New  York  :  Century  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Waynb  and  His  Friends  is  a  book  by  J.  Selwin  Tait,  to  thrill  and  delight  boys. 
Mr.  Tait  loves  boys  and  he  knows  just  how  to  tell  stories  to  catch  and  hold  their 
attention.  Wayne's  adventures  with  Uriam  are  **  perfectly  wonderful."  Hugo's 
adventures  with  The  Magic  Jewel  are  passing  belief.  And  there  are  seven  other 
stories  to  make  a  boy  catch  his  breath.  Some  will  prefer  Hero  Johnnie,  and  some 
How  Jack  finds  the  Ogre  and  others  the  Little  Moss  Rose.  New  York  :  J.  Selwin 
Tait  &  Sons. 

Jack  Ballistbr's  Fortunbs,  by  Howard  Pyle,  is  a  stirring  story  of  early 
colonial  life,  full  of  exciting  incidents,  brave  deeds,  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Jack 
is  an  English  lad  who  is  kidnapped  and  sent  to  Virginia,  and  eventually  falls  into 
the  hands  of  pirates  from  whom  he  afterwards  escapes.  The  story  moves  at  a  rapid 
pace ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  boy  that  can  put  it  aside  after 
once  beginning  it  is  a  pretty  tame  sort  of  a  boy.  He  will  be  a  better  boy  after 
reading  the  book,  if  we  mistake  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  and  the  book.  It  is  a 
good,  healthy,  wholesome  story  and  merits  wide  reading.  Mr.  Pyle's  pictures  add 
not  a  little  to  the  worth  of  the  book.    New  York :    The  Century  Co. 

The  new  psychology  is  beginning  to  demonstrate  its  worth  and  practical  value. 
The  laboratory  has  held  many  secrets  which  the  advocates  of  the  new  psychology 
have  been  anxious  to  secure,  and  the  book  before  us  is  the  first  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  experimental  psychology.  It  is  entitled  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing, 
and  is  by  £.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.,  D.,  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in 
Yale  University.  The  book  is  the  reoord  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  by 
Professor  Scripture  and  his  assistants  and  is  replete  with  novel  and  startling 
experiments.  Every  thing  is  new  and  the  originality  of  the  experiments  and  the 
surprising  results  will  make  every  reader  a  close  student  of  the  book.  It  is  the 
book  of  the  times  in  psychology  and  it  will  at  once  attract  all  students  and  teach- 
ers. It  deserves  most  extensive  circulation  and  most  careful  study.  We  commend 
it  to  the  readers  of  Education.    Meadville,  Pa.  :  Flood  &  Vincent 

Defoe^s  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  has  been  edited  with  notes  and  an 
introduction  by  George  Rice  Carpenter,  and  is  volume  one  in  Longmans^  English 
Classics.  This  famous  history  or  novel  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  English  tongue 
and  its  arrangement  for  use  in  schools  is  to  be  commended.  Professor  Carpenter^s 
notes  are  exceedingly  few  and  brief  but  are  sufficient  for  school  purposes ;  the 
introduction  is  a  careful  bit  of  writing  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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MacmillaxL  &  Company,  New  York,  publish  Elbmbntart  Physical  Geoorapht, 
a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  by  Ralph  S.  Farr,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Cornell  University.    Price,  $1.40. 

Jaded  novel  readers  may  find  in  the  stories  of  mediaeval  France  romances  that 
thrill  the  blood  and  fire  the  spirit,  but  Columbia. offers  to  the  young  stories  and 
romances  that  are  far  more  exciting  and  far  more  elevating  than  any  the  chron- 
iclers of  older  nations  can  furnish.  It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  came  to  Will 
H.  GlaAScock  and  led  him  to  write  Storibs  of  Columbia,  for  the  tales  he  relates 
have  the  merit  of  being  true  and  as  interesting  as  they  are  authentic.  Mr.  Glass- 
cock has  a  fascinating  style  and  he  has  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Columbia 
some  stories  that  if  read  and  studied  will  make  them  better  citizens,  better  men 
and  women  of  our  glorious  country.  It  will  make  an  admirable  supplementary 
reading  book  for  school  use.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Practical  Lessons  in  English,  by  Huber  Gray  Buehler,  is  a  little  work  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  but  crowded  full  of  valuable  information  and  practical  exer- 
cises. It  is  quite  unlike  any  other  book  of  its  kind  and  it  offers  to  the  student 
much  that  has  hitherto  been  passed  over  by  other  writers.  It  aims  to  point  out 
common  errors,  and  tries  to  lead  pupils  to  convert  knowledge  of  these  errors  into- 
correct  habits  of  expression.  Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
the  author  gives  no  sentences  for  correction.  The  book  is  arranged  to  be  used 
with  Hill's  "Foundations  of  Rhetoric,"  but  it  may  be  used  entirely  independent 
of  that  work.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  its  kind  and  all  teachers  of 
English  will  welcome  its  appearance.     New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  periodicals  of  the  month  exblblt  the  usual  varied  and  interesting  features  of  the  holi- 
day season.  Harper^s  Magazine  begins  a  new  novel,  **  BriselB,"  by  William  Blaok.  In  the 
same  number  Is  an  interesting  sketch  entitled,  "  On  Snowshoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds,"  by 

Casper  W.  Whitney.    There  are  over  eighty  illustrations  in  the  December  Harper's. The 

WttJdy  and  the  Bazar  are  full  of  timely  topics. McClure*8  Magazine  opens  with  a  beau- 
tiful frontispiece  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child,  accompanying  an  article  by  Will  H. 
Low  on  "  The  Madonna  and  Child  in  Art,"  with  reproductions  of  thirty-one  celebrated  paint- 
ings.   The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  replete  with  good  things  such  as  "  The  Song  of  a  Shepherd- 
Boy  at  Bethlehem."  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody ;  "  A  NeW  England  Woodpile,"  by  Bow- 
land  E.  Bobinson,  and  *'  The  Starving  Time  In  Old  Virginia,"  by  John  Fiske. The  leading 

article  In  The  Forum  for  December  is  *'  Conditions  for  American  Commercial  and  Financial 
Supremacy,"  by  M.  Paul  Leroy-BeauUeu,  a  distinguished  French  economist.  This  writer 
points  out  that  the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  it  can  aspire  to- 
take  from  England  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  her  commercial  and  flnandal  suprema- 
cy, but  that  in  order  to  do  this  the  dollar  must  be  given  the  qualities  of  the  pound  sterling,, 
i.  e.,  there  must  be  no  sort  o/  doubt  that  it  is  a  gold  dollar.    Students  of  finance  will  And  this 

a  very  suggestive  article. "English  Mediaeval  Life  "  Is  pleasantly  deeciibed  by  Alvan 

F.  Sanborn  in  LippincotVs  Magazine  for  December. LitteWs  Living  Age  announces  a 

reduction  in  price  from  eight  to  six  dollars  a  year. The  Christmas  number  of  the  Kinder^ 

garten  Magazine  has  some  very  interesting  hitherto  unpublished  '*  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Pea. 

body." A  suggestive  article  on  "  Christmas  Entertain mento,"  and  another  on  "Christmas 

Gifts  "  are  found  in  the  Jenness  Miller  Monthly. The  publishers  of  The  Youth* s  Compan- 
ion are  sending  to  each  subscriber  a  handsome  four-page  calendar  lithographed  In  nine 

colors. The  "  Appleton*s  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,  as  It  is  hereafter  to  be  called,  gives 

an  interesting  account  of  *'  The  Anatomy  of  Speed  in  Skating,'*  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  MoKenzie. 

To  read  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce's  description,  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  November  28, 
of  the  disinterment  of  one  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  of  the  temples  which  still  exlsto  in  the 

valley  of  the  Nile,  is  almost  like  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights. The  Ladies 

Home  Journal  presents  from  the  pen  of  Mary  £.  Wllkins  six  **  Neighborhood  Types,"  typi- 
cal  characters  of  a  New  England  village,  with  illustrations.  The  vrork  is  engaging  and 
original.  ^ 
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SOME  PRE  SEN!  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

BBV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

FROM  the  momentous  year,  more  than  250  years  ago ;  when 
the  memorable  Dutch  slave-ship,  "built  in  the  eclipse  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark/*  disgorged  on  the  Virginia  beach,  in 
sight  of  Hampton  school,  her  cargo  of  African  savages,  until  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1860,  the  American  people  grew  "  like  a  green 
bay  tree,"  half  free  and  half  slave.  I  doubt  if,  during  this  entire 
period,  any  really  superior  man  in  America,  in  his  highest  thought 
and  deepest  feeling,  believed  in  Negro  slavery  as  a  permanent 
factor  of  our  American  civilization.  From  the  first,  the  best  men 
of  the  country  trembled  before  it  as  the  one  dark  problem  of  the 
future. 

Three  methods  of  its  abolition  seemed  possible.  First,  the  bar- 
baric method  of  civil  war,  predicted  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  of  the  fathers.  Second,  by  politics ;  which  involved 
the  alternative  of  a  perpetual  lease  of  life  for  the  "  peculiar  insti- 
tution," or  an  amicable  separation  of  the  sections.  Third,  by  the 
education  of  the  whole  American  people  into  a  public  opinion 
which  would  unite  the  country  in  a  just,  friendly  and  effective 
scheme  of  peaceful  emancipation. 

But  civil  war  is  no  cure  for  anything  in  this  Republic.  At 
best,  it  endorses  the  old  saying:  —  "If  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee.  It  is  better  that  one  mem- 
ber should  perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 
hell  fire."     Politics  is  no  permanent  cure  for  any  evil  in  this 
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Republic.  Even  after  November  1894,  1895,  the  "unterrified 
Democracy  "  dreams  of  coming  election  days.  Education  alone 
can  permanently  cure  any  disease  of  the  body  politic  in  this 
Republic ;  because  education  means  the  fashioning  of  the  men 
and  women  who  fashion  the  state. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  apostle  of 
American  democracy,  and  still  the  foremost  of  American  educa- 
tional statesmen,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  universal  education  for 
the  people  of  Virginia,  based  on  the  educational  theory  of  civic 
reform.  It  proposed  everything  which  Virginia  in  1870,  "after 
the  battle,"  accepted,  and  now  has  in  full  operation.  1.  The 
training  of  the  Negro  by  elementary  and  industrial  education  for 
freedom.  2.  A  common  school  for  all  white  children.  3.  The 
secondary  education,  under  public  control.  4.  A  state  university, 
including  everything  now  found  in  the  state  university  of  every 
commonwealth.  It  was  the  most  complete  scheme  of  universal 
education  at  that  time  presented  to  the  American  people.  Had 
it  been  accepted  by  the  leading  class  of  the  old  Dominion,  Vir- 
ginia would  appear  in  history,  not  only  as  the  "  mother  of  presi- 
dents," but  as  the  leader  of  the  Union  up. to  the  new  Republic, 
along  the  highway  of  a  peaceful,  just  and  complete  solution  of 
the  only  problem  that  ever  seriously  imperilled  its  existence. 

But  the  country  could  not  wait  for  the  great  educational  ele- 
vator to  come  down  and  go  up.  Despite  the  warning  of  the 
wisest  and  noblest  statesmen  and  moralists  of  all  sections,  it 
madly  forged  ahead  of  the  "  slow  coach  "  of  Universal  Education. 
In  1820  it  plunged  into  the  grand  rapids  of  sectional  politics,  and, 
through  forty  contentious  years,  buffeted  the  raging  torrent  in 
pursuit  of  a  sectional  political  superiority  that  would  enforce  a 
finality.  But,  from  the  first,  that  contention  meant  civil  war; 
for  no  Anglo-Saxon  people,  although  the  greatest  trading  people 
of  the  world,  ever  sells  one  jot  or  tittle  of  power. 

So  in  1860  we  rung  the  alarm  bell  down  at  Charleston,  and, 
through  four  terrible  years,  "  tried  titles  "  on  the  field  of  war. 
Three  million  American  young  men  "  sailed  through  bloody  seas  " 
till  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  was  struck  at  Appomatox,  and 
Grant  said:  "Let  us  have  peace,"  and  Lee  said  to  his  soldiers: 
*'  Let  us  go  home  and  cultivate  our  virtues,"  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln sealed  the  new  covenant  of  freedom  with  his  blood.  And 
when  the  nation  "  took  account  of  stock,"  and  the  muster-roll  of 
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death  was  called,  and  the  figures  were  added  up,  we  found  that 
the  greatest  civil  war  of  modern  times  had  only  repeated  its  old 
birbaiic  ministry.  It  had  cut  out  the  black  curse  of  Negro 
slavery  from  the  Republic  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  And  so 
effective  was  this  achievement  of  national  surgery,  that,  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  my  journeying,  on  a  ministry  of  education, 
througli  the  sixteen  Southern  states,  among  "  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,"  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  of  any  real  import- 
ance who,  in  his  right  mind,  was  not  ready  to  sing:  — 

**  Believing,  we  rejoice, 
To  see  the  curse  removed." 

But  now  tliat  this  is  all  over,  the  sixteen  states  that  represent 
the  old  fifteen  slave  commonwealths,  are  left  the  sensitive, 
deeply-wounded  member  of  our  great  Union  of  forty-four  free 
<)omm()uweaIths.  And  this  mighty  Republic,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  a  people  seventy  millions  strong,  is  practising  in  the 
national  gymnasium  on  the  old  scripture  maxim :  —  "He  that 
walketii  uprightly  walketh  surely.'*  All  this  splendid  rhetoric  of 
reconciliation,  where  blue  and  grey  grow  hilarious  together; 
where  Atlanta  opens  the  gates  of  her  new  Exposition  to  the  world, 
where  rival  senators  surpass  each  other  in  eloquent  and  passionate 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  means  one 
thing  —  that  this  American  Republic  never  had  the  least  idea  of 
parting  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  either  hand ;  would  keep  both 
hands  intact  to  hold  on  forever  for  liberty  and  union.  And, 
to-day,  the  most  pathetic  spectacle  in  all  history,  this  majestic 
Republic,  is  '*  walking  uprightly,"  tenderly,  cautiously,  like  a  giant 
among  little  children,  that  its  beloved  South-land  may  be  edu- 
cated into  that  complete  Americanism  which  welcomes  every 
man  and  woman  who  holds  that  American  citizenship  is  the  high- 
est distinction  in  this  round  world. 

And,  happily,  one  set  of  people  in  this  country  has  never 
needed  reconstruction  —  the  common  school  public  in  every 
American  state.  It  was  the  adoption  of  the  New  England  and 
the  Je£Fer8onian  ideal  of  universal  education  that  gave  to  the 
North,  in  1860,  the  power  and  the  will  to  "  see  that  the  Republic 
received  no  harm."  It  was  the  educational  public  of  the  South, 
a  steady  growth  from  the  day  of  Jefferson  till  1865,  when  West 
Virginia,  and  1870,  when  old  Virginia,  established  the  entire  edu- 
cational scheme  of  its  great  educational  statesman,  revised  and 
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improved  by  the  experience  of  a  century,  that,  below  the  turmoil 
of  sectional  politics  and  the  confusion  of  the  race  problem,  has- 
been  the  steady,  persistent  and  triumphant  influence  for  nation- 
ality. 

When  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  people  is  truly  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  seen  that,  in  no  age  and  in  no  land,  has  a  work  so* 
•radical,  so  wise,  so  certain  of  complete  success,  been  done  by  any 
people,  as  the  magnificent  achievement  of  our  sixteen  Southern 
states  in  setting  up  the  American  common  school  during  the 
thirty  years  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  North  and 
the  Nation  have  taken  a  hand.  The  churches  and  the  educa- 
tional public  of  the  Nation  have  come  to  the  rescue  in  a  mis- 
sionary movement,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  is  the  most  splendid 
"  object  lesson  "  ever  given  of  the  union  of  thirty  of  the  noblest 
men  in  a  nation,  for  thirty  years,  to  set  a  copy  for  the  building 
of  the  new  temple  of  the  people's  schoc^l. 

But,  above,  below  and  outside  of  all  this  is  the  central  work  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  through 
the  entire  South  until  it  stands  on  a  loftier  plane  than  ever 
before;  the  establishment  of  the  American  common  school  in 
every  Southern  state,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  its  support,  at 
an  expense  all  told  of  $250,000,000 ;  this  year  alone,  130,000,000 ; 
while  $76,000,000  have  been  expended  on  free  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  held  as  chattel  slaves  in  1860.  This  is  the 
most  notable  demonstration  ever  made  of  the  power  of  a  Repub- 
lican civilization,  under  great  disadvantages,  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  civil  war  and  unite  the  whole  people  in  a  bond  for  "  Liberty 
and  Union,  one  and  indivisible,  now  and  forever."  It  is  the 
pledge  of  the  American  people  that  now,  after  the  experiment- 
ing of  a  hundred  years,  it  henceforth  and  forever  will  rely  on 
the  American  system  of  universal  education  as  "  the  stone,  once 
rejected  by  the  builders,  now  become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

A  few  plain  figures  will  best  set  before  us  the  present  condition 
of  school  affairs  in  the  South,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,, 
and  Missouri. 

We  give  below  some  figures,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harris,  showing 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  South  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,. 
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West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiani,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 


1874 

1884 

1894 

Total  population, 

16,687,900 

20,087,300 

34,136,900 

School  population  5  to  18  years, 

6,204,100 

6,676,940 

8,221,330 

Public  Schools. 

Pupils  registered  in  schools, 

2,279,614 

3,773,477 

6,260,688 

Per  cent  of  population. 

14.63 

18.78 

21.80 

Average  daily  attendance. 

1,407,830 

2,446,969 

3,384,060 

Per  cent  of  registration, 

61.76 

64.67 

64.33 

Male  teachers, 

36,396 

61,671 

66,600 

18,322 

36,029 

69,066 

Whole  number  of  teachers. 

63,717 

87,600 

114,666 

School-houses, 

44,695 

73,661 

86,880 

Value  of  school-houses. 

$16,686,990 

$26,009,296 

$66,894,649 

Average  value  houses, 

$373 

$363 

$643 

Average  number  school  days. 

94 

94 

106 

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

$   9,200,909 

$14,188,667 

$22,714,010 

Total  expenditures. 

$11,823,776 

$  17,884,663 

$29,170,361 

Expended  per  capita, 

$0.76 

$0.89 

$1.21 

Expended  per  pupil  in  attendance, 

$8.40 

$7.34 

$8.62 

Universities  and  Colleges. 

Number  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

174 

210 

299 

Professors  and  instructors, ' 

1,399 

1,880 

3,062 

Students, 

10,103 

16,304 

26,304 

These  children  are  in  charge  of  114,656  teachers;  the  male 
percentage  being  raised  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  men  in 
the  colored  schools.  Their  salaries  at  the  last  report  averaged 
thirty  dollars  per  month  for  men,  and  twenty-nine  dollars  for 
women ;  a  smaller  difference  than  in  the  North,  because  men  are 
80  largely  employed  in  the  lower  grades  of  school  work.  This 
multitude  is  sheltered  in  86,880  school  houses — such  as  they  are. 
Of  the  expenditure  in  1891,  forty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  twenty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  Southern  central  divi- 
sion, was  raised  from  local  taxation.  But  the  tax-paying  popula- 
tion of  the  South  is  only  two-thirds  the  average  in  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  proportion  of  65  to  156  of  the  West.  The 
South  has  yet  to  learn  the  fundamental  fact  of  American  so- 
ciety ;  —  that  just  and  even  generous  taxation  in  this  Republic 
is  not  "  tyranny,"  but  taking  money  out  of  the  private  to  put 
into  the  public  pocket  for  the  general  welfare.  For  the  future 
of  the  South  depends  more  on  its  common  school  system  than 
on  any  other  factor  of  progress. 
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From  1874  to  1894  the  growth  of  common  school  expenditure 
in  the  South  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  from  $12,000,000  to- 
$29,000,000 ;  a  larger  per  cent,  than  elsewhere,  except  in  the. 
new  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  while  the  expenditure 
in  the  North,  per  annum,  far  exceeds  the  South,  the  cost  per 
month,  while  "  school  keeps  "  in  the  South,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  the  secondary  education  the  Southern 
common  school  is  weak;  only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  pupils  in  1890  being  thus  schooled  against  three 
and  two- tenths  in  the  North.  While  twice  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  in  New  England  are  schooled  in  public,  only 
one-half  the  number  are  thus  schooled  in  the  South,  the  con- 
ditions being  reversed.  But  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  South- 
em  children  in  the  elementary  grades  are  now  found  in  tlie  free 
common  school. 

Doctor  Harris,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1890-'91,  says :  —  "In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  consider- 
ing in  addition  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  already  compara- 
tively few  adults  in  the  South  are  colored  people  with  a  minimum 
of  property,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  public 
education  has  made  such  progress  in  the  South  since  the  war  as 
has  actually  been  the  case.  Raising,  per  tax  payer  (counting  in 
white  and  black  alike),  about  one-half,  and  realizing  from  the 
proceeds  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  the  North  has  per 
child  of  school  age,  that  section  enrolls  nearly  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  its  school  population,  and  has  a  school  term  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  is  held  in  the  North." 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  school 
life  of  the  South  in  comparison  with  the  North,  because  of  the 
widely  different  conditions  of  society.  The  six  New  England 
states  have  a  property  valuation  within  $200,000,000  of  thirteen 
states  of  the  South,  with  but  one-fourth  their  population.  Mas- 
sachusetts "  foots  up "  five  and  a  half  times,  and  Connecticut 
twice  the  valuation  of  Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island  has  eight-nintha 
of  Georgia.  In  1890,  Massachusetts  had  a  valuation  nearly  three- 
fifths  the  total  of  thirteen  Southern  states,  and  New  York  a  valua- 
tion largely  in  excess  of  that  entire  section.  The  sparseness  of 
population  in  the  South  has  great  influence  on  school  life.  In 
New  England  there  are  71 ;  in  the  Middle  states,  121 ;  in  the 
South,  22  people  to  the  square  mile ;  in  Massachusetts,  278,  and 
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in  Virginia,  41.  With  the  present  necessity  of  supporting  South- 
ern schools  for  the  two  races,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how 
heavily  the  South  is  weighted  in  its  work  for  the  children. 

But  even  this  does  not  represent  the  actual  education ar  con- 
trast between  North  and  South.  In  Massachusetts,  after  250 
years  of  experimenting,  the  teacher  has  become  a  representative 
of  the  grand  army  of  Education ;  the  whole  people  is  friendly, 
aud  every  child  lives  under  an  impending  avalanche  of  universal 
culture.  His  trial  is  from  a  relentless  pressure  from  outside  to 
be  and  do  what  even  no  woman  this  side  of  heaven  can  accomp- 
lish. The  common  school  of  the  South,  outside  a  few  cities  and 
a  feeble  arrangement  for  the  poor  white  people  of  a  few  states,  is 
rarely  more  than  twenty-five  years  old.  It  came  up  during  the 
receding  waves  of  the  greatest  civil  war  in  modern  times,  under 
great  straits  of  poverty,  all  the  time  beating  up  against  an 
adverse  public  opinion  and  the  tremendous  resistance  of  a  race 
prejudice,  both  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  South- 
ern society  for  more  than  200  years.  That  so  much  could  be 
accomplished  under  conditions  so  adverse  would  have  been  pos- 
sible only  among  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  schooled  for  100  years 
in  Republican  institutions. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that,  with  only  one  generation  of  youth 
partially  schooled  and  the  present  generation  of  middle-aged 
people  hardly  schooled  at  all  —  there  should  still  be  much  of  the 
shadow-side  of  the  old  order  of  affairs  remaining.  Only  the  edu- 
tion  based  upon  the  Christian  religion  ever  has  or  ever  will  lift 
a  people  above  those  pagan  prejudices  of  race,  caste,  condition  and 
opinion  which  are  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  diabolism  in 
history.  The  watchman  on  the  borderland,  to-day,  looking 
southward,  answers  back, —  "  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night."  The  great  battle  is  on  in  every  hamlet  in  the  South,  the 
same  in  principle  as  elsewhere,  only  modified  by  circumstances. 
Of  the  two  little  cities  of  Paris  and  Tyler  in  Texas,  which  I 
visited  five  years  ago,  Tyler  had,  beyond  question,  the  best 
general  system  of  public  schools,  and  Paris  the  most  attractive 
group  of  colored  teachers  in  the  state.  ^Twenty  years  hence, 
these  prosperous  towns  will  look  back  on  their  recent  '*  burnings 
at  the  stake "  as  the  greater  Boston  of  to-day  remembers  the 
burning  of  a  convent  full  of  defenceless  women,  in  sight  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  a  generation  ago. 
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Facte  like  these  demonstrate  the  prodigious  advance  of  the 
common  school  in  the  South  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Even  more  favorable  is  the  showing  in  respect  to  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  facilities  for  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  both  sexes  and  the  two  races.  This  side  of  education  was 
never  so  good  or  so  eagerly  sought  for  through  the  entire  South 
as  to-day,  despite  the  financial  inability  of  so  many  good  families 
to  obtain  it.  Many  of  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  these 
states  are  also  becoming  educational  centres  in  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, industrial  training,  social  reform  and  cultivated  society. 

The  84,000,000  of  the  Southern  people,  educationally,  outside 
an  increasing  number  of  educational  centres,  are  practically  in  a 
similar  condition  to  New  England  and  the  North  sixty  years  ago, 
when  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  and  the  group  of  their 
splendid  co-laborers  inaugurated  the  great  educational  revival  to 
which  the  North  and  the  Nation  owe  the  present  status  of  their 
common  school.  Two-thirds  of  these  8,000,000  of  children  and 
youth  in  these  sixteen  former  slave  states,  all  in  need  of -a  good 
common  school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  are  living  in  an 
environment  more  resembling  a  border  life  than  the  elaborate 
civilization  of  the  foremost  states  of  the  Union.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  schooling  are  not  superior,  in  many  regions  far 
inferior,  to  the  common  school  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, against  which  Mann  and  Barnard  thundered  from  1837  to 
1850.  Now,  in  the  South  as  then  in  New  England,  there  is  "a 
great  gulf  fixed  "  between  the  well-to-do  class  who  can  school  their 
families  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  masses,  largely  compelled 
to  depend  on  the  country  district  school — now  as  nobody  wants  it 
to  be. 

So,  when  I  am  asked  to  indicate,  in  brief,  what  is  the  chief 
educational  need  of  the  South,  I  answer  —  just  what  was  the 
crying  need  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  New  York 
and  Ohio  half  a  century  ago  —  a  great  awakening  among  the 
people  who  establish,  support,  supervise  and,  by  their  ideas  and 
habits  and  their  whole  style  of  living  create  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  school.  This  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  has  ifeen  already  done.  But  there  is  still  the 
prodigious  work  of  an  entire  generation  ahead  in  lifting  up  the 
ground  floor  of  society,  to  the  full  appreciation  of  its  supreme 
necessity  and  confirming  the  will  to  undertake  what  the  whole 
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people  alone  can  achieve.  Neither  the  support  of  a  few  dozen 
great  schools  for  the  Negro,  or  even  the  bestowal  of  occasional 
great  endowments  for  the  higher  education,  by  Northern  bene- 
ficence, will  meet  this  imperative  need.  Indeed,  the  best  result 
of  our  Northern  bounty  will  be  felt  only  when  the  graduates  of 
these  seminaries  go  forth  among  their  own  people  on  a  sacred 
ministry  of  education  and,  through  the  length  and  breath  of  these 
vast  commonwealths,  proclaim  the  gospel  of  to-day. 

And  the  point  that  should  be  labored  most  of  all  in  this  great 
awakening  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  vigorous  and  persistent 
local  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  school  that  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  responsible  people  of  every  community. 
The  village  and  city  graded  schools  of  the  South  are  established 
by  a  local  tax,  in  addition  to  all  other  sources  of  income,  and, 
without  this  factor,  this  class  of  valuable  schools  could  not  exist. 
But  in  the  open  country  and  the  smaller  settlements  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  8,000,000  of  Southern  children  live,  the  neglect  of 
this  supplement  to  the  meagre  sum  obtained  from  invested  funds, 
a  state  tax  or  direct  legislative  appropriation,  is  the  most  dis- 
couraging feature  of  the  present  condition.  With  all  that  may 
be  said  in  excuse  for  this  harmful  neglect,  there  is  still  a 
time  and  place  to  begin.  And  that  time  is  now  and  that  place  is, 
every  school  district,  town  or  county,  as  power  may  be  located 
in  one  or  the  other  to  lay  a  tax.  This  will  be  the  most  difficult, 
even  the  critical  point  to  carry  in  the  future  administration  of 
the  Southern  common  school.  The  old  time  theory  was  a  prac- 
tical assertion  that  "  taxation  is  tyranny,"  with  a  persistent  lauda- 
tion of  '* a- cheap  government"  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the 
Republic.  But  the  new  South  has  already  done  so  much  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  common  school,  in  the  face  of  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  250  years,  that  I  believe  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  just  and  generous  effort  in  the  form  of  local  taxation 
will  in  due  time  be  universally  acknowledged. 

And,  especially  is  this  now,  to  my  mind,  the  "  one  thing  need- 
ful "  among  the  8,000,000  colored  people  of  the  South  who  hail 
the  American  common  school  as  "  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  going  before  them  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  towards  their  promised  land.  Certainly 
I  do  not  disparage  the  generosity  that  furnishes  the  means  of 
inaugurating  important  practical  movements  for  self-help  among 
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the  bumble  sort  of  tbis  people.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  benevolent  people  of  the  North 
should  cease  from  their  miscellaneous  flinging  about  of  good 
money  to  every  man  or  woman  who  "has  a  call"  to  establish  a 
new  private  school  for  the  Negro,  and  should  place  every  dollar 
"  where  it  will  do  the  most  good." 

Just  now,  the  education  of  the  colored  folk  is  threatened  with 
a  new  peril.  The  common  school  for  the  freedman  was  estab- 
lished and,  until  the  past  few  years,  has  been  largely  held  up,  by 
the  influence  of  the  class  that  knew  him  best ;  the  people  wha 
were  reduced  to  poverty  and  are  now  abolished  as  a  ruling  class 
by  his  emancipation.  Now  has  come  up  in  almost  every  Southern 
state  a  rising  power,  like  the  king  in  Egypt,  who  knew  "not 
Joseph."  The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people,  who  never  had 
much  personal  concern  for  the  Negro,  or  interest  in  slavery 
now  holds  the  helm  in  public  affairs,  and,  for  the  first  time,  is 
learning  the  American  art  of  governing  a  republican  state  and 
especially  developing  the  institutions  on  which  a  free  common- 
wealth depends.  And  with  the  advent  of  this  power  in  every 
state  is  heard  a  momentous  muttering,  presaging  a  movement  for 
the  restriction  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  Negro. 
For  the  past  few  years,  in  half  a  dozen  states,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  an  educational  reaction  and  retrogression  in  respect  to  the 
colored  folk  which  threatens  these  states  with  calamities  such  as 
they  have  not  yet  been  called  to  face. 

This  danger  cannot  be  met  by  increased  educational  gifts  from 
the  North  for  the  multiplication  of  expensive  secondary  and  col- 
legiate schools.  It  will  not,  at  present,  be  met  by  any  effective 
scheme  of  national  aid  to  education,  which,  thanks  to  five  New 
England  senatorial  votes,  was  "slaughtered  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,"  three  years  ago.  It  can  only  be  met  by  a  thoroughly 
planned,  wisely  directed  and  persistent  effort  among  the  colored 
people,  to  induce  them  by  personal  effort,  out  of  their  small 
means,  to  contribute  the  very  moderate  sum  that  in  every  coun- 
try district  will  somewhat  increase  the  school  term,  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teacher,  make  the  school  house  better  and,  by  the 
out-growing  of  their  destructive  family,  social  and  church  dis- 
agreements, unite  them  in  this  way  to  "  set  a  back  fire  "  of  edu- 
cational self-help  which  will  leave  the  ruling  power  no  excuse  for 
withholding  a  generous  public  support  from  the  people's  commoifc 
school. 
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The  leader  of  this  race  who  would  inaugurate  such  a  move- 
ment, even  if  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  North  for  the  annual 
capital  which  would  enable  him  to  offer  a  small  premium,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  to  any  school  district  which  would  raise  the 
smallest  additional  amount,  will  become  a  new  Moses,  teaching^ 
this  new  nation  within  the  nation  that  its  people  are  not  to  be 
the  spoiled  children  but  the  independent  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
And  he  will  be  known  and  honored  half  a  century  hence,  as  no 
leader  among  his  people  has  yet  been ;  and  honored  as  a  notable 
member  of  that  order  of  educational  statesmen  which  forms  the 
true  "  upper  ten  "  of  American  society. 

The  great  front  door  of  the  Southern  school  house  now  swings 
on  two  iron  hinges  ;  the  waking  up  of  the  masses  of  the  Southern 
people  as  the  people  were  awakened  in  the  North  half  a  century 
ago,  to  the  safety  of  universal  education  and  the  peril  of  illiteracy; 
and  the  duty  and  privilege  of  personal  effort  and  local  taxation  to 
save  the  American  common  school  and  make  it  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  new  Republic. 
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TALKING  AND    WRITING. 

HON.  JOHN  MONTEITH,  8AN8ALITO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Author  qf  **  FamiHar  Animals,^'   and  "Living   Creature$," 

ABOUT  a  year  ago,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  published 
interview  with  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  which  our  master 
of  style  uttered  his  opinions  on  some  features  of  effective  writing. 
Among  many  valuable  hints  contained  in  that  conversation,  I 
quote  the  following : 

"  We  should  write  in  the  simple,  direct  maimer  that  we  talk," 
and  "not  in  the  way  we  imagine  to  be  the  way."  In  talking  we 
would  never  s^y,  "  Seeing  you  at  the  window,  I  stopped  to  call," 
but  we  would  say,  "  I  saw  you  and  I  stopped."  The  participial 
construction  and  inverted  forms  of  expression,  Mr.  Howells  thinks, 
should  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  every  teacher  whose  duty  calls 
him  to  instruct  in  original  written  expression  finds  some  difficulty 
in  getting  girls  and  boys  to  combine  a  method  that  is  natural  with 
forms  that  are  respectable  and  correct.  The  tendency  of  the 
young  learner  is  to  write  in  the  way  he  imagines  to  be  the  way, 
and  to  keep  his  mind  not  so  much  on  what  he  says  as  on  how  he 
says  it,  with  the  result  that  he  writes  little  worth  reading.  In 
order  to  subdue  the  tendency  to  a  stilted  and  bombastic  style,  the 
instructor  may  find  it  necessary  to  recommend  "write  as  you 
talk";  but  he  would  surely  regard  such  advice  as  dangerous 
when  put  into  the  form  of  an  unlimited  rule.  "^ 

It  all  depends  upon  who  "  we  "  are,  when  it  is  said  we  should 
write  as  we  talk.  Possibly  Mr.  Howells  and  his  cultured  inter- 
viewer may  put  this  rule  in  practice  an4  bring  forth  good  results. 
But  I  have  my  doubts.  Talking,  as  a  standard,  is  much  like 
using  the  moon  for  a  dial  instead  of  the  sun.  The  standard  is  too 
variable.  The  best  of  us  talk  in  different  styles  according  to  the 
character  and  size  of  our  audiences  and  other  modifying  circum- 
stances. I  have  an  old  friend  of  forty  years'  intimacy  who,  when 
we  are  by  ourselves,  calls  me  by  my  given  name,  or  rallies  me 
with  the  sobriquet,  "  Old  Boy."  In  these  undress  and  fatigue 
interviews  our  sentences  are  simple  and  direct  —  supremely  care- 
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less ;  neither  of  us  would  think  of  setting  them  up  as  models, 
even  for  our  own  writing,  except  in  the  dialogue  of  a  character- 
sketch.  Should  cultivated  strangers  join  us,  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  our  talking  would  unconsciously  change.  We  should  be 
less  familiar,  and  we  should  strive  to  please  by  calling  into  play 
the  flexible  and  attractive  elements  of  our  tongue.  Without  con- 
versing in  an  affected  way,  we  should  instinctively  invert  some 
of  our  sentences,  and  indulge  in  participial  constructions,  to  avoid 
the  weariness  of  endless  "  ands."  Quite  likely  this  kind  di  talk- 
ing, if  written,  would  read  well. 

The  question  is  what  kind  of  talking  and  whose  talking  shall 
we  take  as  a  standard.  If  young  people  are  to  adopt  their  own 
colloquial  style  as  a  model  for  writing,  they  will  weary  and  dis- 
gust their  readers  by  an  unpleasant  abundance  of  slovenly  contrac- 
tions, by  short,  blind  sentences  whose  meaning  in  conversation 
was  made  plain  only  by  dramatic  action,  or  by  long  and  loose 
sentences,  cant  and  slang.  If  they  follow  a  more  ideal  conversa- 
tion observed  in  others,  they  violate  the  simple  and  direct  method 
recommended  by  Mr.  Howells,  and  become  unnatural.  Even  such 
models  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  average  pupil.  With  us  as  a 
people,  conversation  is  not  a  lost  art,  because  we  never  had  it. 

To  make  talking  a  reasonable  standard  for  writing,  we  must 
first  improve  our  conversation  by  the  discipline  of  sensible  writ- 
ten forms ;  in  other  words,  talk  as  we  would  write.  After  that, 
we  may  write  as  we  talk.  Colloquial  language  nearly  always 
violates  economy,  is  verbose  and  wasteful  of  words,  and  as  a 
result  is  unfit  for  permanent  form.  It  is  not  content  to  say  a 
house  is  large  or  capacious,  but  it  is  a  "great,  big  house."  The 
rattling  talker  piles  up  his  synonymous  adjectives  until  they  top- 
ple, jtnd  does  not  simply  deny  a  statement,  but  denounces  it  in 
"  every  way,  shape  or  form."  It  is  talking  that  wears  out  the 
force  of  simple,  single  words  by  the  addition  of  fashionaBle  pro- 
fanities such  as  "  awiuUy  nice,^'  "  terribly  dull,"  and  "  excruci- 
atingly pretty."  To-day  it  is  as  true  as  it  was  when  Lord  Bacon 
said  it,  that  "  writing  maketh  an  exact  man,"  because  it  carries 
him  away  from  the  looseness  of  talking. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  literature  when  a  certain  imported 
feature  of  our  spoken  tongue  finds  its  way  into  polite  letters,  as- 
it  has  made  its  home  in  the  colloquial  discourse  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple.   I  refer  to  the  "  aw  "  of  the  Englishman,  flattened  into  "  ah  '^ 
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by  the  American.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  expletive  is 
thrown  in  to  save  the  speaker's  want  of  thought  or  his  want  of 
wind.  It  is  equally  doubtful  whether  the  habit  of  using  it 
originally  descended  from  the  classic  Greeks  or  ascended  from 
the  hard-shell  preacher.  Possibly  Demosthenes,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  delivering  his  "  Oration  on  the  Crown,"  grew  short  of 
breath  and  threw  in  an  occasional  "  re  "  as  a  voice-rest.  What- 
-ever  may  be  its  origin  or  authority,  this  wind- valve  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  though  increasingly  abundant,  in  common  conversa- 
tion, and  would  be  altogether  abominable  were  it  introduced  into 
written  discourse.  If,  however,  Mr.  Howell's  ideal  example  of  a 
"simple,  direct"  sentence  were  put  in  ink  or  type  precisely  as  it 
would  be  spoken  by  many  of  the  best  people,  it  would  read  thus : 
"  I  ah  —  saw  you  ah  —  and  ah  —  I  ah  —  stopped  ah." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  prescription  to  write  as  we  talk 
would  open  the  door  of  unrestricted  freedom  so  wide  as  to  let  in 
a  motley  and  most  uncomfortable  rabble  of  words  and  phrases. 
The  fact  is  that  we — some  communities  of  us,  at  least  —  say  in 
our  talk,  "  He  aint  in  it";  we  write,  "He  has  no  part  in  it." 
We  talk,  "Where  is  he  at?"  we  write,  "Where  is  he."  Evi- 
dently following  the  rule  quoted,  a  certain  restaurant  I  sometimes 
pass  in  San  Francisco,  appeals  to  the  hungry  passer-by  in  a  sign 
that  reads:  "  Cooking  here  like  your  grandmother  done." 

The  offices  of  talking  and  of  writing  are  in  some  respects 
essentially  different.  Talking  belongs  to  the  business  of  the 
moment  and  passes  away  like  a  smoke-wreath.  Writing  is  more 
a  vehicle  of  thought,  of  maturer  thought,  and  is  fixed  before  the 
eye  like  cobble-stones  in  the  pavement  or  diamonds  that  are  set. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  literature,  like  conventional  art, 
43hould  aim  at  precision  and  beauty  both  in  substance  and  form, 
of  which  colloquy  takes  no  thought.  What  is  written  is  deprived 
of  theiBxplanatory  help  of  facial  and  gesture-expression,  and  must 
be  plain  in  itself.  What  is  written  is  meant  to  be  looked  at 
deliberately,  and  must  contain  nothing  in  form  that  will  displease 
or  oflfeud,  thus  distracting  the  attention  from  the  subject,  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  shopkeeper  polishes  his  brass  sign,  or  a  boy  is 
made  clean  and  respectable  before  he  goes  to  Sunday  school. 
Our  jealousy  of  this  principle  accounts  for  the  strict  watch  we 
set  on  the  introduction  of  street  language  into  written  discourse. 
Whatever  brings  with  it  an  intimation  of  the  gutter  offends. 
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Professor  Max  Muller  refers  to  the  utterance  of  an  American 
political  orator  who  declared  that  under  certain  circumstances  he 
would  "let  the  Constitution  slide."  This  expression  the  pro- 
fessor announces  to  be  slang,  although  the  orator,  when  called  to 
account  for  it,  justified  his  liberty  by  quotations  from  Chaucer 
and  Sliakespeare.  The  case  is  precisely  to  my  point.  In  an 
oral  address,  or  in  conversation,  a  speaker  may  so  clothe  a  slang 
phrase  with  the  illusion  of  physical  expression  as  to  cover  from 
notice  its  unpleasant  blemishes;  and  it  is  without  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  Miiller  is  led  to  add,  "  You  may  say  almost  anything 
in  English,  if  you  know  how  to  say  it." 

This  is  but  saying  that  good  speaking  or  good  talking  is  an  art. 
Much  more  so  is  good  writing.  The  writer  must  select,  and 
mainly  along  the  lines  of  plainness,  force,  and  beauty  in  its  proper 
•sense.  And  here  is  where  the  teacher  encounters  a  difiicult  task, 
namely,  to  lead  the  learner  to  exercise  care  in  selection,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  simple,  natural  and  individual ;  to  practice 
art  without  affectation,  mannerism >9r  "  fine  writing."  The  prin- 
ciple rules  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  best  art  conceals  itself. 
The  primary  attention  of  the  learner  must  be  directed  to  the 
thought  he  wants  to  express  rather  than  to  how  he  shall  express 
it.  Carlyle  says,  ^^  The  ultimate  rule  is,  learn  so  far  as  possible 
to  be  intelligible  and  transparent ;  no  notice  taken  of  your  style, 
but  solely  of  what  you  express  by  it.  This  is  difficult  to  follow." 
More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  Lord  Jeffrey's  advice  to  a  young 
friend :  "  When  you  have  a  common  thing  to  say,  say  it  in  a 
•common  way ;  and  when  you  have  an  uncommon  thing  to  say,  it 
will  find  its  own  way  of  saying  itself." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Howells,  if  pressed  to  explain  more 
fully  his  prescription  that  "  we  should  write  in  the  simple  direct 
way  that  we  talk,"  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  adjectives  he  uses, 
or  accentuate  the  '^  we,"  making  a  point  of  the  personality  of  the 
talker.  If  this  last  feature  be  made  prominent,  the  ideal  is 
6xalted.  A  thoroughly  cultivated  self,  that  which  Browning  calls 
**  what  is,"  can  utter  only  what  is  worthy,  tasteful,  simple  and 
beautiful.  The  conversation  of  such  an  one  must  be  the  highest 
form  of  speech.  Were  the  words  of  the  text-book  abandoned  in 
the  class-room,  and  were  pupils  called  upon  not  merely  to  recite  ; 
if  a  simple,  natural  conversation  on  geography  or  history,  subject 
to  reasonable  correction,  were  encouraged,  then  might  grow  up 
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an  ideal  for  writing,  and  a  new  element  of  happiness  would  be- 
introduced  into  common  life. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  at  the  opposition  of  our 
accomplished  critic  to  the  participial  and  inverted  arrangements 
in  style.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Howell's  writings  proves  that 
his  practice  generally  conforms  to  the  rule  he  recommends, — a 
fact  that  adds  force  to  his  criticism.  But  I  must  protest.  Both 
in  written  and  spoken  utterance,  the  arrangement  "  Seeing  you  at 
the  window,  I  stopped  to  call "  is  every  way  preferable  to  the 
truncated  form,  "  I  saw  you  and  stopped."  Throwing  forward 
the  participial  phase  prepares  for  the  full  force  of  the  main  state- 
ment by  intimating  the  reason  for  calling,  and  by  stimulating  and 
conserving  the  attention,  —  a  psychological  adaptation  of  form  to 
thought  admirably  illustrated  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  "  Philoso-^ 
phy  of  Style."  There  is  a  simple  beauty,  protecting  against 
weariness,  in  the  sentence,  "  And  seeing  the  multitudes  he  went 
up  into  a  mountain."  Very  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  would  be 
"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  if  changed  to  "  A  tale  hangs  thereby," 
and  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,"  if  jerked  into  "I  have  na 
silver  or  gold."  Inversion  and  the  participial  save  us  from  the 
torture  of  an  endless  series  of  squeaking  "  ands  "  which  are  the 
curse  of  common  talk.  Hearing  some  apparently  intelligent 
ladies  chatting  at  a  lively  rate,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  the 
time,  and,  within  five  minutes,  counted  fifty-two  "  ands  "  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  endless  compound  sentences  uttered  by  a 
single  individual  of  the  group.  When  she  had  added  the  last 
clause  in  the  train,  she  still  left  an  "  and  "  sticking  out  like  a  link 
ready  to  couple  on  another  freight  car.  Such  talking  is  very  tire- 
some, and  is  a  bad  model  for  writing.  When  we  hear  it  we  long 
for  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  participials. 

Colloquial  speech,  so  far  from  being  a  safe  standard  for  good 
writing,  tends  to  degeneracy  in  vocabulary  and  structure.  Much 
of  the  conversation  of  the  street  and  of  swell  society  is  quite 
abominable.  We  must  turn  to  written  monuments  to  protect  our 
spoken  tongue.  Literature  will  not  permit  the  abuse  of  its  sacred 
treasures.  It  must  discountenance  such  expressions  as  we  often 
hear  from  the  lips  of  fashion  and  even  from  culture,  —  such  asT 
"elegant  cake"  and  "gorgeous  cake."  If  this  abuse  of  terms  is 
to  persist,  what  will  be  the  meaning,  after  a  while,  of  "  elegant 
manners  "  and  "  gorgeous  sunset "  ?     Within  the  limits  of  a  short 
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conversation,  and  from  well-bred  ladies,  I  recently  heard  that  a 
lunch  at  a  caf ^  was  "  terrible  " ;  the  colors  of  a  certain  costume 
were  "terrible  " ;  and  the  nagging  of  a  small  boy  was  "  terrible." 
After  that,  what  sort  of  images  will  these  coUoquists  entertain  of 
Solomon's  "  Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  or  of  Milton's 
"Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell"?  Should  such  talkers 
write  as  they  speak,  they  would  only  add  another  influence  that 
tends  to  ruin  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  language. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  language  comes  from  the  soil  of  common  life  and  popu- 
lar parlance.  Colloquy  is  constantly  recruited  from  the  native 
wit  of  the  street.  But  this  new  stuff  must  be  disinfected, 
scoured,  combed  and  spun  fine  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  the 
texture  of  respectable  writ.  Fine  writing,  coarse  writing,  mere- 
tricious painting  and  daubs  are  equally  offensive.  Good  writing 
is  natural  and  artless,  but  it  takes  art  to  make  it  so.  Severe 
realism  can  never  make  a  literature.  Until  culture  comes  to  be 
universal,  the  greatest  disaster  to  language  and  letters  would 
befall,  were  the  rule  established  that  we  should  write  as  we  talk. 
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LEGITIMATE    WORK  OF    A    STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

A.  W.  ED80N.  W0RCE8TEU,  MASS.   » 
Siatt  Board  of  Education. 

THERE  is  naturally  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  work  to  be  pursued  in  a  normal  school.  Nor- 
mal teachers  and  graduates,  secondary  school  teachers  and  gradu- 
ates, superintendents  and  school  boards  all  look  at  the  question 
from  very  different  standpoints.  Even  normal  principals  are  not 
at  all  agreed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  work  of  different 
schools.  Occasionally,  people  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  what 
is  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  normal  schools,  or  from  personal 
tind  selfish  motives,  condemn  the  whole  idea  of  special  training 
for  teachers,  or  sharply  criticise  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
They  appear  to  approve  of  good  teachers,  but  not  of  making  good 
teachers,  on  the  theory  that  a  teacher,  like  a  poet,  is  born,  not 
made. 

Criticisms  to  be  of  value,  should  come  from  those  who  know 
whereof  they  speak  and  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  schools.  Such  criticisms  are  welcome,  the  more  the  better 
from  thinking  people  interested  in  the  normal  prdblem  or  any 
phase  of  the  public  school  question. 

The  criticism  that  normal  school  instruction  is  theoretical,  not 
practical,  is  often  too  well  founded.  If  all  normal  instructors 
would  spend  some  time  each  year  in  personal  contact  with  the 
public  schools,  visiting  teachers  at  work,  where  they  would  see 
their  own  weaknesses  reflected  and  theories  exploded,  would  con- 
sult with  superintendents  and  school  boards,  and  would  encounter 
and  encourage  candid  criticism,  their  instruction  would  be  much 
more  practical,  helpful  and  sensible.  The  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota plan  of  having  the  teacher  of  practical  pedagogy  in  their 
normal  schools  spend  a  portion  of  each  year  conducting  institutes 
and  teachers'  meetings,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  One  man  of 
the  faculty  is  sure  to  be  the  better  by  conning  in  touch  with  com- 
mon school  workers. 

The  purpose  of  a  normal  school  is  fairly  stated  in  the  Massa- 
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cbusetts  Normal  School  circulars :  ^^  The  design  of  the  normal 
dchool  is  strictly  prof  essional^ — that  is,  to  prepare  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing 
and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.*' 

To  this  definition  all  friends  of  training  schools  agree,  though 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  latitude  allowed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  ''strictly  professional."  A  fair  construction 
of  the  expression,  however,  is  that  it  means  just  what  is 
stated,  —  the  dominant  thought  of  the  faculty  at  every  step  being 
to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
implies  that  a  broad  and  liberal  education  should  be  obtained  in 
schools  maintained  for  that  very  purpose  before  the  student 
enters  upon  a  professional  course.  He  should  master  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  before  considering  how  to  teach  it ;  he  should  know 
quite  thoroughly,  algebra  and  geometry  before  spending  time  in 
learning  how  best  to  present  those  subjects  to  a  class ;  and  the 
aame  with  any  branch  of  science,  literature,  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  etc. 

Whenever  any  academic  subject  is  taken  in  a  normal  school, 
first  hand,  the  work  is  not  "  strictly  professional,"  however 
earnestly  the  claim  may^be  urged ;  it  is  academic  through  and 
through,  with  possibly  a  small  flavoring  of  the  professional.  If 
subjects  are  well  mastered  in  advance,  the  method  of  teaching 
them  will  not  occupy  the  time  it  does  in  many  normal  schools. 
It  will  not  require  from  one  to  four  years  to  learn  Tww  to  teach 
oommon  school  branches,  or  Latin,  French,  German,  the  sciences, 
or  higher  mathematics  ;  a  few  months'  drill  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing each  subject  will  suffice. 

In  a  normal  school  it  is  necessary  to  review  subjects  from  a 
broad  standpoint  in  order  to  lead  students  to  see  underlying  princi- 
ples, the  relation  that  one  subject  bears  to  another,  the  special 
faculties  trained  through  the  study,  but  the  ratio  of  academic  to 
professional  work  should  be  nearer  one  to  ten  than  ten  to  one,  a 
reversal  of  what  is  so  often  found. 

To  popularize  the  normal  idea  and  insure  a  large  attendance 
of  students,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  states,  a«  a  temporary 
expedient^  to  have  easy  entrance  examinations  and  do  much  aca- 
demic work  ;  it  may  be  best  in  a  state  where  high  schools  are  few 
and  far  between,  to  admit  pupils  with  a  limited  education  and  to 
hold  the  standard  of  the  school  rather  low  ;  but  in  all  such  schools 
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a  preparatory  department  should  be  established  so  that  the  work 
in  the  normal  school  proper  may  be  confined  to  the  professionaL 

In  Massachusetts,  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  can  be  high.  All  who  enter  are  required  to  be  gradu- 
ates of  approved  high  schools,  or  have  an  equivalent  education. 
This  standard  can  be  maintained,  as  there  are  in  the  state  25& 
high  schools  in  towns  and  cities  having  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  state  ;  and  a  recent  law  which  obliges 
the  town  or  state  to  pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  living  in  towns 
where  high  schools  are  not  maintained  and  attending  high  schools 
in  other  towns,  opens  a  free  high  school  to  every  child  in  the 
state. 

Professional  work  clearly  resolves  itself  into  theoretical  and 
applied  courses.  The  first  embraces  psychology,  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  with  special  emphasis  upon  child  study;  peda- 
gogic principles  as  applied  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  young ;  the  natural  order  and  value  of  studies ; 
courses  of  study ;  methods  of  teaching ;  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools ;  school  laws  of  the  state ;  history  of  educa- 
tion, which  treats  of  the  motives,  work  and  influence  of  great 
educational  reformers. 

Applied  pedagogy  is  studied  in  model  and  practice  schools.  A 
model  school  should  be  a  model  in  all  respects,  and  should  furnish 
a  complete  object  lesson  of  an  ideal  school.  The  rooms  should 
be  pleasant,  attractive,  well  equipped  with  modern  furniture, 
apparatus,  books  and  supplies,  be  properly  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated,  have  approved  sanitary  arrangements,  and  be  manned 
by  well-trained,  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  In  thi& 
school  the  normal  students  should  at  first  observe,  then  assist,  and 
finally  teach.  Each  teaching  exercise  should  be  carefully 
planned  in  advance  by  the  pupil-teacher,  and  both  the  plan  and 
its  execution  should  be  closely  criticised  by  the  critic  teacher. 

The  work  in  a  model  school,  even  when  conditions  are 
favorable,  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  the  pupil-teachers  teaching 
in  small  groups  and  somewhat  disconnectedly.  The  main  effort 
of  the  critic  teacher  in  all  this  work  is  to  train  young  teachers  ta 
plan  and  teach  a  lesson  carefully,  logically,  even  scientifically. 

The  most  prominent  lack  in  a  model  school,  a  practice  school 
should  supply,  viz.,  an  opportunity  to  test  the  pupil-teacher's 
disciplinary  ability.     This   ability   to   control   others   wisely,  ia 
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partly  natural,  partly  acquired.  So  far  as  it  is  acquired,  it  must 
•come  through  independent  practice  in  schools  of  yarious  grades, 
apart  from  the  normal  school.  An  average  school  of  fifty  or 
more  pupils  of  all  possible  degrees  of  mental  and  moral  acumen 
and  training,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  a  closely  supervised 
model  school  in  a  state  normal.  It  is,  however,  just  the  school 
needed  to  develop  and  strengthen  one's  disciplinary  powers. 
Much  practice  should  be  insisted  upon  and  success  assured  before 
graduation. 

The  value  of  all  class  Exercises  in  model  and  practice  schools 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  criticisms  offered ;  and 
as  few  good  teachers,  even,  can  criticise  to  advantage,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  critic  teacher.  In 
fact,  every  teacher  in  a  normal  school  should  be  ah  expert,  a 
specialist  of  recognized  ability,  the  cream  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Much  of  the  criticism  against  normal  schools  is  altogether  too 
well  founded,  owing  to  the  calibre  of  the  teachers  employed  and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  a  noticeable  weak- 
ness that  too  many  of  the  teachers  are  not  a  whit  above  the  aver- 
age found  in  our  best  grammar  and  high  schools,  —  they  could  be 
duplicated  easily.  The  state  should  pay  salaries  large  enough  to 
command  the  services  of  the  very  best  teachers  to  be  found,  and 
the  appointing  power  should  see  that  those  and'  no  others  are 
employed.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should  be  the  chief 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  normal  teachers. 

As  the  constituency  of  state  normal  schools  is  largely  local, 
more  normal  schools  should  be  established  in  each  state.  The 
aim  should  be  to  have  a  small  attendance  rather  than  a  large  one 
in  order  to  afford  the  close,  personal  oversight  desirable.  The 
normal  school  idea  should  be  so  popular  that  young  people  would 
not  think  of  teaching  without  a  special  training  for  the  business. 
Not  from  eight  to  forty  per  cent,  (the  proportion  of  normal  trained 
teachers  found  in  the  New  England  states),  but  seventy-five,  yes, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  should  be  graduates  of 
state  normal  schools.  And  one  school,  at  least,  in  each  state 
should  be  a  high  grade  normal,  so  that  all  liberally  educated  young 
men  and  women  intending  to  teach  might  find  a  professional 
school  suited  to  their  wants,  and  thus  our  secondary  schools  be 
manned  by  trained  teachers.  Such  a  normal  college  would  be  a 
fitting  crown  to  our  public  school  system. 
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HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  LL.D., 
Htad  Pro/uBor  of  PoUiical  Science  and  Dean  of  the  FaeuUff  o/ArtSf  Literature  and  Science. 

THE  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  few  decades  has  had  some  marked  characteristics. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  considerable  fticrease  in  the  number  of 
institutions.  Another  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  distinct  uni- 
versity idea. 

On  the  first  point  nothing  need  be  said.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  that  the  multiplication  of  colleges  has  been  excessive,  and 
that  perhaps  the  funds  devoted  to  new  institutions  might  more 
wisely  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  those  already  well  estab- 
lished. On  this  head  of  course  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  college  of  a  half  century  ago  was  a  most  valuable  institu- 
tion. In  it  were  trained  many  scholars,  statesmen,  clergymen, 
writers.  Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  William  D.  Whit- 
ney, Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  were  college  graduates  of  the  old 
type.  That  it  was  a  high  type  of  intellectual  power  and  of  refined 
culture  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  with  the  broadening  of  our 
national  life  the  idea  slowly  won  its  way  that  the  old  college 
came  short  of  our  social  needs  in  two  vital  respects.  Its  range 
of  scholarly  acquisition  was  too  narrow.  And  it  gave  little  or  no 
power  of  original  research.  In  short,  the  student  learned  chem- 
istry by  reading  a  book  and  watching  the  professor's  experi- 
ments. The  student  laboratory  hardly  existed.  In  fact  the  most 
brilliant  bachelor  of  arts  had  merely  learned  the  elements  of  any 
subject.  We  had  copied  the  English  college  system,  but  only  in 
part.  The  English  "fellow  "  did  not  exist  with  us.  And  our  mas- 
ter of  arts  was  an  educational  joke. 

After  the  drifting  away  of  many  of  our  ambitious  young  men 
to  German  universities  had  become  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  had  made  us  more  or  less  familiar  with 
German  methods,  there  came  to  be  a  desire  for  a  considerable 
extension  in  our  facilities  for  the  higher  education  at  home. 
This  desire  has  found  expression  of  late  years  in  a  material  devel- 
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opment  of  existing  institutions,  on  the  one  band,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  new  ones,  on  the  other.  The  vigorous  graduate 
departments  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and  Michigan  are  types 
of  the  former.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  names 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Stanford,  Clark  and  Chicago.  To  be 
sure  the  sort  of  advanced  work  which  we  call  "graduate"  was 
not  the  primary  idea  in  all  of  these  univeraities,  nor  is  it  the  sole 


PRESIDENT  WM.   R.   HARPER. 

conception  of  most  of  them.  But  the  foundation  of  all  bears 
witness  to  a  distinct  effort  at  broadening  the  higher  education. 
And  it  is  very  plain  that  the  present  American  idea  of  a  univer- 
sity is  very  different  from  what  it  was  not  so  very  many  years 
ago. 

The  University  of  Chicago  owes  its  inception  to  the  wish  of 
certain  clergymen  and  laymen  of  Baptist  churches  for  a  college 
under  their  control.  They  already  possessed  a  theological  school 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  college  for  pre- 
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liminary  education.  But  when  a  conference  to  that  end  was 
held,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  idea  of  another  small  college  pre- 
sented few  attractions,  while  the  foundation  of  a  modern  univer- 
sity in  the  city  of  Chicago  appealed  strongly  to  more  than  denom- 
inational interest.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  made  a  large  initial 
gift,  which  was  at  once  supplemented  by  contributions  from 
many  other  sources,  notably  from  Chicago  business  men.  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Harper,  of  Yale,  being  called  to  the  presidency, 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  new  institution  on  broad  lines.     Addi- 


COBB  LECTURE  HALL. 

tional  endowments  being  secured,  a  faculty  was  organized,  build- 
ings erected,  and  the  university  opened  its  doors  October  1, 1892, 
with  an  attendance  of  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  students. 
This  number  during  the  year  1894-5  had  risen  to  nearly  1,600. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  university  is  the  graduate 
schools.  These  are  at  present  three  in  number  —  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  School  of  Science  and  the  Divinitj'' 
School.  The  Ogden  is  a  school  of  pure  science.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  is  given  in  all  the  schools,  the  time  of  study 
being  on  an  average  about  three  years.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
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university  to  make  this  degree  an  easy  one  to  win.  Accordingly 
it  is  guarded  by  minute  requirements  as  to  previous  education, 
by  an  exacting  examination,  and  by  the  usual  original  thesis. 
Thus  far  thirty  students  have  been  invested  with  the  doctor's 
hood,  and  of  these  gj-aduates  all  but  one  are  now  holding  positions 
in  college  faculties.  That  one  is  pastor  of  a  church  —  he  pre- 
ferring to  earn  the  more  difficult  degree  of  Ph.  D.  rather  than 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  fundamental  statute  of  the  university 
forbids  granting  honorary  degrees  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  encouragement  of  the  inter-university  migration  of  graduate 
students  has  from  the  first  been  held  desirable  at  Chicago,  and 
accordingly  large  allowance  is  made  for  work  done  in  other  insti- 
tutions of  approved  rank. 

Below  the  graduate  schools  are  the  colleges.  The  traditional 
four  college  classes  do  not  appear  at  Chicago,  their  place  being 
taken  by  the  university  college,  covering  what  are  usually  known 
as  the  senior  and  junior  classes^  and  the  academic  college,  which 
includes  what  are  usually  known  as  the  sophomore  and  freshmen 
classes.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  work.  That  of  the  academic  college  is  distinctively 
disciplinary.  The  student  is  learning  to  use  intellectual  tools. 
And  so  his  work  is  nearly  all  prescribed.  In  the  university  college 
the  use  of  these  tools  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  more 
prominent.  And  hence  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  open  to 
the  student  in  the  selection  of  his  courses.  Thus  the  university 
college  naturally  leads  to  the  more  narrowly  specialized  methods 
of  the  graduate  schools. 

There  are  some  distinctive  ideas  in  which  Chicago  differs  from 
many  other  institutions. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  continuity  of  work.  The  university  is 
open  the  year  around.  The  twelve  months  are  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  three  months  each,  beginni^ug  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
October,  January  and  April,  respectilvely.  In  each  quarter  there 
are  twelve  weeks  of  work,  followed  by  a  recess  of  one  week. 
Of  course  no  student  or  professor  is  expected  to  be  in  residence 
for  four  consecutive  quarter^.  Indeed  continuous  residence  to 
that  extent  requires  special  permission  in  case  of  a  student  and  a 
special  arrangement  for  a  member  of  the  faculty  —  three  quarters 
being  the  normal  year's  wtork.     However,  by  doing  continuous 
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instruction  a  professor  is  enabled  to  accumulate  his  vacations,  and 
thus  may  be  absent  six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time.  This  is  no 
small  advantage  for  one  who  desires  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel 
or  of  undisturbed  investigation  in  his  specialty  for  a  considerable 
time.  Further,  the  vacation  of  any  member  of  the  university  may 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  most  convenient  —  coming  in  autumn  or 
winter,  if  preferred,  rather  than  in  spring  or  summer.  Not  a  few 
find  it  desirable  to  avoid  a  northern  winter,  and  are  enabled  to  do 
so  without  losing  time. 

A  second  peculiarity  at  Chicago,  partly  resulting  from  the  first, 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  system.  A  student  may  enter  at  any  one 
of  the  four  quarters  and  yet  find  suitable  work  for  him.  This  is 
a  mere  matter  of  adjustment.  It  is  of  course  not  necessary  that 
there  shall  always  be  an  unvarying  order  in  which  all  topics  should 
be  studied.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  plan  courses  so  that  there  is 
always  something  beginning.  It  may  be  added  that  the  essential 
fundamental  courses,  those  which  all  btudents  or  many  students 
must  take,  are  offered  in  several  different  quarters.  It  takes  na 
more  instructors  to  teach  one  class  in  trigonometry  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  than  it  does  to  teach  four  classes  in  one  quarter. 
It  is  on  just  this  principle  that  the  Chicago  curriculum  is  planned. 

It  at  once  appears  that  if  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  any  quarter  so  also  they  may  be  ready  for  graduation  at  the 
end  of  any  quarter.  This  is  exactly  what  happens.  Under 
the  continuous  system  there  can  be  no  annual  commencement. 
The  opening  of  each  quarter  is  marked  by  a  public  ceremony 
called  the  "Convocation."  The  exercises  consist  of  an  address 
by  some  selected  speaker  (not  a  student  and  rarely  a  member  of 
the  faculty),  a  statement  by  the  president  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  university,  and  the  awarding  of  degiees.  Experience  so  far 
shows,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  largest  number  of  students 
enter  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  most  numerous  degrees  are 
granted  at  the  July  convocation.  But  yet  no  convocation  passes 
without  some  degrees  being  given.  At  the  last  October  convo- 
cation, for  instance,  there  were  seven  who  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Each  one  of  these,  it  might  be  added,  had 
already  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  a  college  faculty. 

The  summer  quarter  is  not  a  summer  school,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  a  regular  quarter  of  the  university 
year,  filled  with  regular  university  coui-ses.     There  is  little  or 
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nothing  in  the  way  of  "  popular  "  lectures  —  not  so  much,  in  fact, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  quarters.  The  students  in  attendance, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  teach- 
ers, both  from  secondary  schools  and  from  colleges.  Many  of 
these  are  able  to  attend  only  in  the  summer.  Others  secure  leave 
of  absence  for  the  spring  or  autumn,  and  so  are  able  to  get  six 
months  of  university  work.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  not  teachers,  but  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  find  it  convenient  to  work  in  the  summer. 
Some  of  these  prefer  to  take  their  vacation  in  the  winter.  Oth- 
ers take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  some  back  work.  On 
the  whole,  the  university  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  summer 
quarter  has  already  justified  itself.  That  it  introduces  some 
new  problems  goes  without  saying.  But  these  problems  have  so 
far  not  proved  of  a  serious  nature. 

Another  phase  of  Chicago  policy  is  close  contact  of  instructors 
with  individual  students.  The  rule  is  that  an  undergraduate 
class  shall  not  exceed  thirty.  If  a  larger  number  desire  the 
course  in  question,  either  a  new  instructor  is  provided  at  the 
time,  or  the  course  is  repeated  in  a  subsequent  quarter.  This  is 
an  expensive  system.  It  costs  more  to  provide  an  instructor  for 
each  thirty  students  than  it  does  if  classes  are  allowed  to  run  up 
to  fifty  or  sixty  in  membership.  But  it  is  believed  that  an 
instructor  cannot  do  adequate  work  with  each  student  if  his  class 
is  unduly  large.  Should  it  be  merely  a  lecture  which  is  to  be 
given  the  number  does  not  matter.  But  lectures  should  rarely 
have  place  in  the  early  years  of  a  college  course.  And  the  plan 
of  small  classes  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  results. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  Chicago  system  the  traditional 
four  college  classes  become  impossible.  And  accordingly  with 
all  their  good  and  bad  features  —  and  few  will  deny  that  they 
have  both  —  the  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshmen  classes 
are  simply  eliminated  from  practical  affairs  at  Chicago. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  new  university  is  concentration  of 
energy.  It  is  believed  that  in  most  subjects  it  is  better  for  the 
student  to  concentrate  his  work  on  a  few  topics  rather  than  scat- 
ter his  time  over  several.  Accordingly  the  rule  is  that  full  work 
for  a  student  implies  three  courses  at  once,  the  exercises  in  each 
coming  four  or  five  times  a  week.  There  are  the  usual  adjust- 
ments for  laboratory  work,  and  for  writing  English  themes.  But 
the  rule  is  well  observed,  and  seems  satisfactory. 
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Student  life  at  Chicago  has  its  own  peculiar  character,  as  has 
that  of  every  institution  with  pronounced  ideas.  Life  at  Yale 
means  one  thing,  life  at  Harvard,  or  Columbia,  or  Michigan  each 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  large  graduate  school  at  Chicago 
doubtless  affects  the  general  tone  of  student  thinking  and  acting. 
Of  the  1,546  different  students  registered  in  the  year  1894-'5, 
658  held  college  degrees.  Of  these,  543  were  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science,  and  155  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School.  Of  course  these  are  mature  people  who  have  an 
idea  of  university  life  quite  unlike  the  notions  of  the  average 
undergraduate.  And  in  a  student  composite  the  graduate  doubt- 
less impresses  his  own  traits  quite  positively  on  the  picture.  The 
presence  of  women  as  students,  too,  is  a  feature  which  modifies 
the  situation.  Co-education  is  not  a  question  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  It  is  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  upwards  of  400  young 
women  in  the  University,  a  large  proportion  are  earnest  students, 
and  in  any  event  their  influence  cannot  help  being  felt.  This  is 
all  the  more  the  case  because  of  the  method  of  managing  home  life 
in  the  residence  halls.  Each  of  these  halls  forms  a  ^^  House,"  with 
a  head  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  a  house 
committee  elected  by  the  students  residing  in  the  hall.  Member- 
ship in  the  house  is  also  determined  by  vote  of  the  residents. 
There  is  in  all  a  large  degree  of  self-management.  On  one 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  month  the  pleasant  parlors  of  each  house 
are  thrown  open  for  an  informal  afternoon  tea.  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents are  thus  able  to  meet  in  a  very  pleasant  way  every  week. 
This  custom  began  with  the  women's  houses,  but  the  young  men 
were  not  slow  to  follow,  and  their  club  rooms  are  quite  as  crowded 
on  a  Monday  as  are  the  ladies'  parlors.  This  wholesome  social 
life  of  the  University  owes  a  large  degree  of  the  form  it  has 
assumed  to  the  wise  management  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
who  for  three  years  was  Dean  of  Women  in  the  University.  It 
was  her  earnest  desire  that  there  should  be  in  the  quadrangles  no 
"  dormitories,"  but  rather  a  series  of  homes,  in  each  of  which  there 
should  be  a  dignified  and  yet  thoroughly  natural  and  unaffected 
life.     That  wish  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  University  has  by  no  means  yet  realized  its  full  plan  of 
structure.  The  only  faculties  yet  organized  are  those  of  arts  and 
theology.  The  schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  yet  to  be  formed. 
Of  course   their   details   will   be   determined  when   the  schools 
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become  actual.  But  it  is  the  present  understanding  that  the 
University  has  no  desire  to  found  another  mill  to  grind  out  prac- 
titioners. For  schools  of  medical  and  legal  science  on  a  high 
plane  there  is  still  a  place.  In  due  time  the  University  will  do  its 
part  towards  filling  that  place. 

A  university  is  an  expensive  institution.  It  implies  a  large 
faculty  —  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
tlian  would  be  required  in  a  college.  It  is  wise  policy  for  a  uni- 
versity to  offer  instruction  in  subjects  which  often  attract  but  a 
handful  of  students.  A  college  cannot  safely  adopt  that  policy. 
A  university  needs  extensive  laboratories,  large  collections  of 
books,  costly  museums  and  apparatus.  A  great  city  may  be  an 
undesirable  place  for  a  college  or  an  academy.  Many  think  it  by 
far  the  best  place  for  a  university.  But  land  in  a  city  is  high 
priced.  And  land  must  be  had  in  large  quantities  for  the  uni- 
versity buildings.  The  twenty-five  acres  which  comprise  the 
([uadrangles  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  valued  at  perhaps 
*600,000.  And  the  trustees  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  disfigure 
the  grounds  with  permanent  buildings  of  a  cheap  construction. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  great 
sums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  new  university  have  been 
none  too  much  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  by 
the  million.  The  people  of  Chicago  have  shown  a  generous  inter- 
est in  the  new  undertaking  in  their  city,  their  gifts  aggregating 
73,500,000.  And  from  these  various  sources  it  has  come  about 
that  the  large  aims  of  the  young  university  have  not  all  been 
mere  dreams. 

But  there  are  things  which  no  money  can  buy.  A  university 
is  not  worthy  the  name  unless  animated  by  a  high  spirit  of  schol- 
arship, of  self-denial,  and  of  manly  independence.  We  hear 
much  of  "  Yale  democracy. "  That  beyond  doubt  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est products  of  that  noble  old  institution.  It  merely  means  that 
a  man  is  taken  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  aside  from  any  adven- 
titious helps.  And  that  is  the  true  university  spirit.  <<  Truth 
and  Liberty  "  is  the  motto  proposed  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Its  most  devoted  well-wishers  can  wish  nothing  more  than  that 
the  motto  may  be  the  expression  of  the  influences  which  will  con- 
ticue  to  dominate  the  institution. 
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SONG  OF  HIAWATHA  — A  STUDY, 

PROF.  FRANKLI!^  B.  SAWVEL,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

THE  Song  of  Hiawatha,  if  not  a  pure  epic  according  to  the 
old  classic  model,  is  certainly  the  nearest  approach  to  be 
found  in  American  literature. 

The  hero  is  as  mythical  as  Achilles,  though  not  the  off-spring 
of  so  classic  and  gigantic  a  mythology.  There  are  epics  in 
marble,  on  canvas,  and  in  song,  as  well  as  in  verse,  and  Long- 
fellow like  Richard  Wagner  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,  deals  with 
mythology  and  legend  as  indispensable  to  the  epic  in  order  to 
typify  a  larger  humanity  —  a  race-ilfaw.  His  divinities  and  per- 
sonages are  incarnations  of  the  great  forces,  over-powering 
impulses,  desires  andiatalitiefi  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  loss  of  the  tragic  fierce^feess  of  the  gods  than  in  Homer, 
and  less  of  awful  sublimity  in  its  imagery  so  characteristic  of 
Milton ;  as  much  less  as  the  loss  of  one  separate  nation  or  race  is 
in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  human  race  or  as  the  loss 
of  bodily  or  physical  existence  is  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  the 
highest  spiritual  perfections  of  a  whole  order  of  beings. 

In  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  plot  it  is  not  lacking,  and 
when  tested  by  the  essential  conditions  of  a  work  of  art,  viz. : 
that  the  ideal  plus  some  real  actual  historical  develc\pment  in 
time  must  be  synthesized  into  a  unity  —  the  poem  satii^fies  the 
requirements  to  a  high  degree.  .^ 

Paradise  Lost  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  race  of  mai^  ;  the 
lUiad,  the  fall  of  the  old  order  of  Hellenistic  life,  the  wratf^  not 
of  Achilles  only,  but  of  the  Hellenistic  race ;  and  the  SoiVg  of 
Hiawatha  the  fall  of  the  Indian  race.  ^^  The  dirge  of  a  departing 
race.  The  parable  of  human  life  —  its  birth,  love,  death,  civiAiza- 
tion  and  decay."     (Welsh).  \ 

Longfellow  says  in  his  diary  under  date  of  June  22,  lij^4, 
"  I  have  at  length  hit  upon  a  plan  for  a  poem  on  the  Americ^ 
Indians,  which  seems  to  me  the  right  one  and  the  only.     It  is 
weave  together  their  beautiful  traditions  into  a  whole." 

The  traditional  invocation  and  statement  of  the  subject  befoit 
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introducing  the  verb  is  varied  to  the  interrogative  form  and 
iutrodaces  a  lighter  mythical  surprise.  The  prelude  is  half 
•explanatory  and  includes  an  ingenious  appeal  to  lovers  of  nature, 
lovers  of  legend,  lovers  of  God,  and  lovers  of  sentiment. 

The  first  canto  assembles  the  representative  beings  and  person- 
ages in  the  habit  of  warriors  and 

V^  Down  the  rivers,  o'  er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  warriors  of  tbe  nations, 

To  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  quarry." 

The  second  canto  is  a  kind  of  ^^  Garden  of  Eden  "  scene  where 
some  of  the  spirits  become  human  and  man  and  woman  are  symbol- 
ized as  East  Wind  and  Star  of  the  Morning 

*^  She  on  earth  aud  be  in  heaven." 

The  narrative  proper  begins  with  the  third  canto.  The  birth 
^nd  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  from  the  descent  of  Nakomis 

««  Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms, 
*     *     *     *     among  the  ferns  and  mosses 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies  — 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow 
In  the  moonlight  and  tbe  starlight,"  — 

to  his  going  forth  "  into  the  forest "  of  human  life  and  conflict 
where 

'*  The  singing,  fatal  arrow. 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him,"  — 

(the  Red-deer)  and  the  "  banquet  to  his  honor  "  where 

^^  All  the  village  came  and  feasted  " 

is  the  Indian  legend  of  the  origin  and  birth  of  heroes  and  divini- 
ties descended  from  the  West  Wind  and  the  Great  Spirit. 

Cantos  IV.- IX.  picture  the  wrestle  and  conflict  of  man  with 
the  elements  of  nature  and  with  fate.  Succeeding  this  is  the  era 
of  sympathy  and  the  triumph  of  the  human  over  the  savage  in 
life,  of  reason  over  myth  and  imagination. 
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Cantos  X.-XIII.  exhibit  hve  with  its  ^^  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion "  as  the  highest  and  purest  sentiment,  the  transforming- 
power  in  man.  But  love  must  have  a  language  be  it  no  more 
than  picture  writing.     Man  cannot  rise  when 

''  Face  to  face  we  speak  together, 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent, 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us. 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  off." 

Canto  XIV.  is  a  most  beautiful  poetical  description  of  picture- 
writing.  After  the  age  of  picture-writing  in  the  evolution  of 
mind  comes  phonetic  picture-characters  as  the  second  or  syllabic 
stage  of  writing  and  then  comes  the  alphabetic  stage  —  the  age 
of  written  language,  literature  and  civilization. 

Death  follows  love.  The  passing  away  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  reign  of  incantation,  legend  and  divinities  prepares 
the  way  for  a  new  order,  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  cantos  XV.  - 
XVII. 

^^  Lo !  how  all  things  fade  and  perish ! 
From  the  memory  of  the  old  man 
Pass  away  the  great  traditions, 
The  achievements  of  the  warriors, 
The  adventures  of  the  hunters. 
All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 
All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 
All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 
Of  the  Jassakeeds,  the  Prophets ! 
Great  men  die  and  are  foi*gotten. 
Wise  men  speak ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  day  that  shall  be !  " 

But  death  is  not  the  end.  The  spirit  lives  on,  is  eternal  and 
death  is  but  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  from  the  old  to 
the  new. 

The  ghosts  of  the  old  are  ever  hovering  over  the  new  and 
mingling  with  the  actors  to  find  them  "  great  and  noble."   Voices 
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from  the  ^'  Blessed  Islands  "  come  sighing  and  lamenting.  (Canto 
XIX). 

"  We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed 

Souls  of  those  who  once  were  with  you 
Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you." 

The  idea  and  logical  back-ground  of  the  next  canto,  the 
twentieth,  was  evidently  taken  from  history.  In  the  evolution 
of  national  life  and  civilization  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race,  proof  is  abundant  that  between  the  old  order  and  the  new, 
between  social,  intellectual  and  religious  night  and  the  full  noon- 
tide of  a  higher  order  of  things  —  between  savagery  or  ignorance 
and  intellectual  elevation,  social  chaos  and  social  order,  man- 
worship  or  hero-worship  and  God-worship,  there  intervenes  a 
period  of  social  and  intellectual  poverty  and  wasting  moral 
famine,  when 

**  All  the  earth  is  sick  and  famished." 

Canto  XXI.,  "  The  White  Man's  Foot,"  is  civilization  land- 
scaped. An  ideal  race-picture  set  in  fairyland  and  willow,  festive 
sunshine  and  wild  flowers  with  honey  and  plenty  strewn  all 
around.  The  brightest,  happiest,  best  of  human  life  —  its  perfec- 
tions are  materialized  and  symbolized  by  nature-beauties  and 
nature-music. 

'*  Showers  of  rain  fall  warm  and  welcome, 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing 

«««««« 

And  where'er  my  footsteps  wander. 

All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms, 

All  the  woodlands  ring  with  music, 

All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage  ! 

*     *     *     *     Spring  with  all  its  splendor, 

All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 

All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses." 

By  a  wise  providence  the  future  to  man  is  always  broader  and 
brighter  than  his  present.  So  it  is  with  nations.  If  it  be  not  the 
immediate  future  in  either  case,  it  is  some  more  remote  or  far 
away  future. 
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Hope's  pinions  wing  outward,  onward  and  upward  oyer.  And 
the  Great  Spirit  whispers  to  Hiawatha  in  a  vision 

'*  I  beheld,  too,  in  that  vision 
All  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 
I  beheld  the  westward  marches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  the  laud  was  full  of  people. 
Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving, 
Speaking  many  tongues,  yet  feeling 
But  one  heart  beat  in  their  bosoms.'' 

After  the  milleninm  of  peace  comes  the  departure  to  the  great 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Hereafter,  fit  type  of  the  era  of  peace  for 
which  every  people  longs  and  of  the  millenium  toward  which  the 
eyes  of  civilized  and  Christianized  man  to-day  are  turned, — and 
then  Eternity.  Every  nation  or  race  of  people  that  runs  its  full 
measure,  begins  and  completes  its  cycle  of  existence,  makes  the 
same  round,  sings  the  same  song  —  some  in  double  bass,  some  in 
middle  and  some  in  highest  treble. 

But  even  national  and  human  greatness  are  mortal  and  the 
splendors  of  ripe  civilizations,  like  all  earthly  grandeur,  will  decay.. 

*<  I  am  going,  O  my  people. 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished. 
Ere  I  come  again  to  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you 
For  the  Master  of  Life  hath  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning.'* 

The  departing  race  welcomes  the  new  and  forth  ^^hand  in 
hand  "  the  New  wends  its  way.  The  glory  of  the  Red  man  is 
gone.  His  race  is  run.  The  savage  gives  way  to  the  civilized. 
Reason  triumphs  over  instinct  just  as  pure  spirit  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  and  succeed  finite  thought. 

Thus  ends  the  beautiful  Indian  Edda,  this  race  requiem,  our 
great  American  Epic. 
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B.  A.  and  B.  S. 

FLAVEL  8.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,   HAMS09»  MASS. 

FOR  many  years  all  college  graduates  received  one  and  the 
same  degree,  viz:  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  holder  of  this 
degree  was  universally  admitted  to  be  a  liberally  educated  man. 
All  others  were  not  liberally  educated.  Even  if  a  man  knew  as 
much  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  could  scarcely  rank  as  a  liberally 
educated  man,  because  he  had  not  taken  a  four  years'  course  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  because  he  did  not  hold  a  diploma  empower- 
ing him  to  write  those  mystical  letters  —  B.  A.  —  after  his  name. 
Franklin  was  a  great  man,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  shoddy  greatness. 
He  had  no  right  to  be  great.  He  had  not  attained  great- 
ness in  the  proper  way.  The  fact  that  he  was  great  was  an 
outrage  upon  the  theoretical  system  of  making  great  men. 
The  theory  was  that  no  man  could  become  eminent  as  a 
scholar  without  first  getting  the  knowledge  and  discipline  which 
was  supposed  to  go  with  a  B.  A.  degree.  As  some  can  not 
respect  a  man,  no  matter  how  eminent,  who  has  not  so-called 
"  blue  blood,"  so  college  men  have  always  found  it  hard  work 
to  respect  and  give  rank  to  a  man  who  has  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

ARTS. 

This  is  from  ars,  artis,  meaning  skill  in  joining ;  it  evidently 
refers  to  the  carpenter's  or  furniture  maker's  trade.  Art  is 
applied  to  trades  or  vocations  which  are  dependent  on  manual 
skill. 

Painting  is  an  art  and  sculpture  is  an  art,  because  they  are 
dependent  upon  an  educated  and  skillful  hand. 

I  know  that  the  ancients  used  the  term  arts  to  include  all 
knowledge.  They  divided  it  as  follows :  The  servile  arts  —  the 
employment  of  slaves ;  fine  arts  —  painting,  music,  sculpture ;  the 
mechanical  arts.  Now  these  may  very  properly  be  called  arts. 
Arithmetic,  grammar,  etc.,  were  called  the  liberal  arts,  because 
they  could  be  pursued  by  freemen  only.     They  were  called  arts, 
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not  because  they  really  were  arts,  but  because  it  was  convenient 
to  call  them  so  in  making  up  this  schedule  of  all  work  and 
knowledge. 

SCIENCE. 

This  is  from  scio  —  to  know.  Science  means  knowledge.  Says 
Karslake,  ^'  In  science,  scimtis  tU  sciamtis  ;  in  art  scimtis  ut  produc- 
amu9.  Science  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  art  for  the 
sake  of  production ;  and  hence,  science  is  more  concerned  with 
the  higher  trades  (professions),  art  with  the  lower." 

I  claim  that  B.  S.  is  a  much  more  appropriate  degree  for  our  col- 
lege graduates  than  B.  A.  The  foregoing  statements  will  show 
some  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

As  the  sciences  were  developed,  people  began  to  see  that  these 
were  of  equal  importance  with  the  ancient  classics,  and  about  the 
same  time  there  sprang  up  a  desire  to  study  the  modern  languages 
and  literatures.  To  meet  this  demand,  new  courses  —  with  a  new 
degree,  B.  S.,  were  laid  out. 

The  first  degree  of  B.  S.  was  conferred  by  Harvard  in  1851. 
Since  then  it  has  rapidly  gained  in  favor,  standing  and  strength. 
Wliile  but  a  few  decades  ago  all  graduates  received  B.  A.,  now 
but  a  small  part  of  them  receive  this  degree.  At  Harvard  where 
it  had  its  birth,  it  has  had  its  slowest  growth.  At  Harvard,  B.  A. 
has  been  the  degree  to  work  for.  A  B.  S.  was  scarcely  looked 
upon  as  a  liberally  educated  man. 

B.  S.  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  an  old  institution.  It  was 
crushed  under  a  load  of  traditions  and  prejudices.  In  the  new 
institutions,  it  at  once  took  the  lead.  In  many  of  them  but  few 
take  B.  A.  One  thing  that  has  held  B.  S.  back  is,  that  it  has 
been  considered  much  less  valuable  than  B.  A. 

The  fact  that  B.  A.  has  been  conferred  upon  graduates  and 
held  by  eminent  scholars  since  1200  A.  D.,  gives  it  a  value  that 
a  new  degree  can  not  at  once  gain,  even  if  more  appropriate. 
The  fact  that  the  student's  father  took  the  classical  course  and 
B.  A.,  frequently  lead  the  son  to  follow  —  without  giving  the 
matter  thought  —  in  his  father's  footsteps.  The  change  in  the 
curriculum  has  greatly  helped  to  change  the  degree. 

Now  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  two  degrees :  B.  S.  stands  for 
a  course  of  four  years.  In  England  and  some  colleges  in  America, 
B.  A.  is  conferred  in  three  years. 
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I  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  average  entrance  examination  to 
4i  B.  A.  course  is  more  diflScult  than  that  admitting  to  the  average 
B.  S.  course.  But  is  not  the  course  enough  harder  and  longer 
to  more  than  make  this  up?  President  Eliot  says:  ^^As  a  rule 
there  is  more  of  a  spirit  of  hard  work  in  the  scientific  courses 
than  in  the  college  department.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
waste  of  time  in  sports,  social  enjoyments  and  desultory  reading 
is,  by  custom  tolerated  more  in  colleges,  ...  for  nobody 
doubts  that  at  present  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  be 
obtained  in  Hai*vard  College,  or  in  any  other  American,  English 
or  Scotch  college  or  university,  by  any  young  man  of  moderate 
parts,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force  during  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal  residence."  If  I  understand 
this,  it  means  that  any  ordinary  student  could  win  B.  A.  in  two 
years  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so.  These  statements  by  the 
highest  authority  make  it  seem  as  if  B.  S.  was  not  only  as  valua- 
ble as  B.  A.,  but  even  more  valuable. 

For  nearly  forty  years  B.  S.  tried  to  take  root  and  grow  at 
Harvard,  but  it  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  life.  The  atmos- 
phere was  cold,  it  was  not  congenial.  B.  S.  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  weed  which  might  draw  the  nourishment  which  they 
wished  for  B.  A.  But  at  last  its  tap-root  has  reached  rich,  moist 
soil.  In  the  scientific  school  in  1886  there  were  fourteen  stu- 
dents ;  and  in  1893  there  were  280.  If  B.  S.  is  given  a  fair 
chance  it  will  rapidly  gain  on  B.  A. 

To-day  there  is  nothing  special,  sacred  or  exclusive  about  the 
B.  A.  course  that  would  make  B.  A.  more  high-toned  or  aristo- 
cratic than  B.  S.  They  used  to  claim  that  the  classical  course 
made  it  so.  But  now  B.  A.  is  conferred  upon  the  completion  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  a  coui-se. 

I  see  no  reason  why  two  students  can  not  take  exactly  the  same 
course  and  one  graduate  as  B.  A.  and  one  as  B.  S.  Certainly,  the 
B.  A.  course  in  some  colleges  is  like  the  B.  S.  course  in  others. 
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EDITORIAL. 

OUR  readers  will  be  greatly  iniereBted  in  the  discussion  <^  Herbar- 
tianism  by  Doctor  Harris.  No  man,  as  it  seems  to  us,  so- 
thoroughly  understands  Herbert  and  all  German  philosophical  and 
pedagogical  thought.  In  his  contention  with  President  DeGarmo,  aa 
with  Superintendent  Gilbert,  our  sympathy  is  almost  wholly  with  the 
Commissioner.  He  presents  in  a  clear,  forcible,  logical  way  tiie  ethical 
positions  which  we  hold  and  are  ready  to  defend.  But,  after  he  haa 
spoken,  we  do  not  deem  that  necessary.  However,  we  wish  Education 
to  be  an  arena  for  the  broadest  and  fullest  presentation  of  important 
educational  topics.  We  will,  therefore,  hold  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine open  to  any  man  who  has  something  fresh  to  offer  whether  we  per- 
sonally agree  with  his  views  or  not. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a 
decision  sustaining  that  of  Judge  Truax,  in  the  contest  over  the 
will  of  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather  of  New  York,  setting  aside  the 
deed  of  gift  by  which  the  trustees  under  the  will  gave  the  residue  of 
the  estate  to  certain  colleges  and  hospitals. 

*'  In  the  ninth  clause  of  the  will,  Mr.  Fayerweather  left  $2,150,000 
to  twenty  different  colleges,  and  in  the  tenth  clause  he  left  the  residue 
of  his  estate  which  amounted  to  about  $3,000,000  to  the  same  colleges 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  clause,  share  and  share  alike.  In  a  codicil  of 
the  will,  however,  the  testator  changed  this  residuary  bequest  leaving 
the  I'esidue  absolutely  to  the  trustees.  A  contest  was  begun  on  the 
ground  that  this  absolute  bequest  was  illegal,  and  thereupon  the  trustees 
made  a  deed  of  gift  in  which  they  announced  that  they  had  distributed 
the  residue  to  certain  colleges  and  hospitals.  The  trustees  of  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  University  of  Rochester,  and  Williams  colleges 
thereupon  contested  the  validity  of  the  deed  and  Judge  Truax  set  it 
aside,  holding  that  the  residue  should  be  distributed  to  the  twenty  col- 
leges under  the  tenth  clause  as  if  the  codicil  had  not  existed.  This  is 
the  opinion  that  is  upheld  by  the  general  term.  The  colleges  mentioned 
above,  who  contested  were  not  given  any  of  the  residue  in  the  deed  of 
gift."  Under  this  decision,  however,  they  will  receive,  we  understand, 
something  like  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
costly  litigation  involved  in  this  case  emphasizes  anew  the  wisdom  of 
those  generous  givers  who  have  personally  supei-vised  their  benefactions 
in  their  own  lifetime. 
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THE  elaborate  address  of  Supt.  T.  M.  Balliet  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
before  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers,  on  the  economic,  men- 
tal and  moral  valne  of  manual  training  in  common  schools,  desenres 
a  careful  study  as  the  deliverance  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  this  department  of  instruction  in  the  country.  We  have 
nowhere  seen  the  important  fact  more  clearly  brought  out  —  that 
manual  training  in  schools  is  there  for  its  education  and  not  merely 
industrial  value.  The  changing  our  common  school  to  a  trade  school, 
where  children  are  trained  with  a  special  view  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  is  not  what  we  are  after,  but  rather  that  discipline  of  the 
physical  faculty  which  tells  directly  on  mental  habits  and  moral  charac- 
ter and  leaves  to  the  future  specialist  the  work  of  developing  mechanical 
skill  wherever  the  talent  and  disposition  for  it  may  exist.  With  the 
philosophy  of  the  paper,  which  skirts  with  alarming  frequency  the- 
precipice  of  materialism,  we  have,  at  present,  no  special  desire  for  con- 
troversy. But  we  find  the  astute  professor,  like  all  the  out-and-out 
advocates  of  manual  training,  disposed  to  draw  on  his  imagination, 
now  and  then,  for  results.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  skilled  workmen  of  tiiis- 
or  any  country  are  especially  distinguished  above  other  classes  of  men 
for  the  accuracy,  soundness,  sobriety  and  value  of  their  mental  judg- 
ments, anywhere  outside  the  limit  of  their  own  ti'ade  and  profession  ? 
Is  it  not  rather,  just  among  these  classes  that  we  look  to-day  for  social, 
religious  and  political  theories,  which,  carried  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion, would  resolve  society  back  to  its  old  seesaw  of  alternating 
despotism  and  anarchy?  And,  while  we  do  not  question  the  great 
moral  value  of  industry  and  the  patient  discipline  of  skilled  hand-work, 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  general 
habits  either  of  thought  or  life  among  the  operative  and  mechanical 
classes  for  advanced  moral  ideals,  a  more  scrupulous  honesty,  or  a 
loftier  and  more  humane  dealing  with  each  other  or  with  their  fellow- 
men.  And,  if,  as  the  Professor  hints,  our  ordinary  school  life  is  turn- 
ing out  a  generation  of  incompetents,  how  does  it  happen  that  states 
like  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  which  have  the  most 
of  this  thing,  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  invention,  the  development  of  skilled  industries  and  all  the  results 
that  are  predicted  as  the  special  fruition  of  hand-work  in  the  schools  of 
to-day  ?  If  the  physical  stracture,  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  storage 
cells  are  the  chief  factor  iu  the  creation  of  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
man,  of  courae  the  logic  is  irresistible  that  the  highway  to  mental  and 
moral  perfection  is  the  fit  training  of  the  body.  But  if,  as  the  highest 
thinking  and  living  of  the  race  has  so  far  demonstrated,  the  soul  itself 
is  the  great  master  mechanic  of  the  world  that  fashions  the  body  and^ 
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through  its  mental  and  moral  ideals,  consecrates  the  hand,  exalts  labor 
from  drudgery,  and  gives  to  the  whole  industrial  region  the  moral  law 
of  service  and  sacrifice,  without  which  work  and  business  are  only 
another  name  for  brutal  selfishness  and  eternal  war,  then  we  must  still 
go  on  educating  the  child  from  the  mental  and  spiritual  downward, 
instead  of  from  the  physiological  upward. 

WE  remember  a  visit,  several  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished 
Englishman,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  informed  us  that  the 
thing  he  most  desired  to  see  was  the  Common  School  Method  of  teach- 
ing the  English  language  to  children  of  foreign  parentage.  We  took 
him  to  a  school-room  full  of  little  German  boys  and  girls,  none  of 
whom  had  been  a  year  in  the  country.  He  sat  there,  a  deeply  inter- 
ested spectator,  through  an  entire  session,  marking  every  step  of  the 
process  by  which,  through  a  combination  of  the  word,  sentence,  phonic 
and  object  methods,  these  children  were  taught  a  more  accurate  English 
pronunciation  than  we  remember  to  have  heard  during  half  a  dozen 
visits  to  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament.  Our  own  interest  was 
divided  between  a  new  study  of  this  familiar  school  work  and  the 
observation  of  the  intense  interest,  patient  study  and  frequent  wise 
remarks  of  this  man ;  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an  educator  and  a  states- 
man, thus  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  little  child  and  his  teacher.  He, 
certainly,  appreciated  what  so  many  of  our  own  college-bred  young 
men  and  women,  preparing  for  the  great  oflSce  of  instructor —  so  often 
fail  to  apprehend  —  the  fact  that  the  place  to  study  educational  meth- 
ods and  results  is  where  the  most  vital  educational  work  is  going  on. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  study  of  a  peda- 
gogic science  and  philosophy  in  the  great  schools  of  Europe,  from 
which,  evei-y  year,  some  brilliant  young  American  returns  to  us,  brist- 
ling with  acrid  criticism  of  home  ways,  assured  that  the  comprehensive 
theory  of  his  favorite  professor  is  the  cure-all  for  our  national  defects 
in  school  culture,  which  account  for  the  semi- barbarisms  of  our  crude 
attempts  at  civilization.  But,  if  after  the  example  of  young  Henry 
Barnard,  sixty  years  ago,  he  would  take  a  turn  of  a  year  in  teaching  a 
country  school,  and  another  in  observing  the  best  home  work  in  his  own 
country,  he  would  find  out  his  own  need  and  know  better  what  to  seek 
abroad  and  to  what  extent  the  elaborate  theory  of  his  professor  could 
be  applied  at  home,  if  indeed,  anywhere  this  side  of  cloud  land. 
To-day  the  most  interesting  school- work  in  Christendom  is  going  on  in 
€very  large  Northern  city,  where  multitudes  of  children  are  being  intro- 
<3uced  to  republican  civilization  through  the  gateway  of  the  glorious 
English   language;    itself   almost   the   synonym   of    human   progress. 
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And,  through  the  entire  Soath,  an  even  more  interesting  and  radical 
process  can  be  studied  in  a  thousand  school-rooms,  where  the  first  gen- 
eration of  a  race  whose  history  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past  is 
being  trained  to  the  method  of  gathering  knowledge  from  books,  and 
firat  introduced  to  the  wonderful  life  that  lies  outside  the  little  realm  of 
the  Freedman's  home.  There  is,  just  now,  no  such  place  in  the  wide 
world  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  most  vital  facts  in  child-nature  and 
the  most  skillful  methods  of  handling  children  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, as  within  the  four  walls  of  the  American  common  schoolhouse. 


IS  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE    WITHOUT  FREEDOM 
OF  THE   WILL? 

WM.  T.  HABBI8,  LL.  D.,    WASHINGTON*  D.  C. 

To  THE  Editor  op  '*  Education  " : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  note  with  some  disappointment,  that  Doctor  DeGarmo 
in  your  December  number  develops  and  explains  his  fatalistic  theory  of 
the  will,  holding  that  the  will  can  not  originate  actions  and  modify  its 
environment  independently  of  any  stream  of  causation  passing  through 
it.  He  defends  this  theory  by  asserting  that  every  great  university  in 
the  land  is  «« teaching  psychology  without  the  Psyche."  That  is  to- 
say,  psychology  without  a  soul  as  an  independent,  free  and  immortal 
being.  Psycholc^,  he  intimates,  is  not  conversant  any  longer  with 
independent  self-active  beings  capable  of  originating.  He  says  in  this 
connection,  that  Professor  James  of  Harvard,  '^  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  trying  ....  to  study  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  with- 
out metaphysical  presuppositions  as  to  its  entity."  It  is  evident 
enough  that  he  has  not  read  the  very  important  address  given  by  Vxo- 
fessor  James,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Psychological  Society  in  Princeton, 
last  winter,  and  to  this  I  must  refer  him  for  information  as  to  what 
Professor  James  thinks  regarding  psychology  without  metaphysical  pre- 
suppositions. Professor  James  claims  to  have  refuted  in  a  thorough 
manner,  by  redudLio  a&^tirdum,  the  notion  that  psychology  can  be  con- 
ducted without  metaphysical  presuppositions.  To  all  persons  who  have 
any  rational  insight  into  the  old  psychology,  such  an  attempt  as  Pro- 
fessor James  repudiates  would  have  been  absurd  from  the  beginniug. 
The  three  activities  with  which  psychology  proper  has  to  deal  are 
volitions,  ideas  and  feelings.  These  are  all  perceived  by  introspection, 
and  are  not  matters  of  objective  observation  such  as  brain,  nerve  cells, 
muscles,  bones,  and  other  objects  which  anatomy  and  physiology  treat 
of.     No  amount  of  external  observation,  of  course,  can  perceive  either 
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will  or  intellect  or  feeling  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  It  can  only  infer 
it  from  certain  changes  or  modifications  going  on  in  the  physical  organ- 
ism. And  here  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
external  observation  relates  to  objects  which  are  in  a  state  of  interaction 
with  their  environment  and  whose  conditions  and  states  are  to  be 
explained  through  some  influence  derived  from  outside  of  them. 
Whereas,  intellect,  will  and  feeling  are  all  forms  of  self-determination 
or  self- activity,  each  of  them  relating  to  a  self  and  absurd  and  incon- 
•ceivable  if  taken  apart  from  a  self  or  object.  Electricity  (which 
Doctor  DeGarmo  instances  as  an  object  of  science  whose  manifesta- 
tions can  be  studied  without  metaphysical  presuppositions)  does  not 
presuppose  a  subject  or  self  to  explain  its  activities.  We  can  always 
reduce  its  results  to  the  chain  of  causation.  It  belongs  to  the  correla- 
tion of  mere  impersonal  forces.  But  a  feeling  implies  subjectivity, 
something  that  makes  itself  its  own  object,  something,  therefore,  which 
is  a  self.  So  it  is  too,  with  ideas.  There  must  be  an  ego  as  subject 
perceiving,  and  general  forms  or  activities  of  the  same  self  appearing 
as  object,  in  order  to  have  an  idea.  And  it  is  of  course  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  there  can  be  a  volition  without  an  ego  that  wills.  All  these 
psychical  activities  are  therefore  relative  to  a  self,  and  self-activity  is 
the  form  of  every  one  of  them.  These  are  also,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  all  of  them  transcendental,  that  is  to  say,  they  all 
originate  new  modifications  or  phases  of  being  and  are  not  links  in  a 
chain  of  causality. 

But  Doctor  DeGarmo  here  takes  his  stand  and  declares  that  there  can 
be  no  education  if  there  is  a  transcendental  free  will.  He  has  said  this 
before,  but  I  was  bound  to  believe  that  it  was  by  inadvertence  or 
thoughtlessness.  For  it  ought  to  be  evident  that  there  can  be  no  edu- 
cation unless  the  soul  is  self-active  and  capable  of  resisting  streams  of 
causation  which  come  to  it  from  outside.  It  must  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing modifications  which  it  feels  and  knows  to  be  its  own.  The  sense 
of  responsibility  arises  with  this  consciousness  that  one  can  originate 
new  chains  of  causal  action  by  modifying  old  chains. 

Does  not  education  in  every  instance  appeal  to  the  self-activity  of 
the  child,  to  his  transcendental  freedom,  to  his  ability  to  modify  him- 
self and  his  surroundings?  If  the  child  is  only  a  drop  in  the  stream  of 
causation,  what  individual  appeal  can  be  addressed  to  him? 

Doctor  DeGarmo  in  support  of  his  fatalistic  theory,  alludes  to  the 
"  force  of  public  opinion  in  determining  the  volitions  of  men,"  and 
refers  to  that  other  fatalist,  Quet«let,  who  discovered  uniformities  in 
men's  actions  and  inferred  uniform  physical  laws  to  account  for  the 
same.     ^^  The  same  statistician  proved  also  that     ....     crimes 
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•commilted  show  a  marvellous  constancy  in  number,  character  and  dis- 
tribution with  regaixl  to  age  and  sex."  I  think  it  would  be  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  a  person  who  supposed  that  uniformities  in 
human  life  presupposed  physical  causes  would  not  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  philosophy  or  immoral  philosophy.  He  would  possess  only 
an  unmoral  philosophy.  And  this  we  must  admit  is  the  case  with  Her- 
bart,  and  with  those  followers  who  agree  wiih  him  so  far  as  to  set  aside 
the  transcendental  will,  or  the  will  as  capable  of  originating  modifica- 
tions in  the  chain  of  causation  and  thus  becoming  itself  responsible  for 
its  deeds.  To  the  ethical  student  well  grounded  in  Aristotle's  ethics, 
or,  in  default  of  Aristotle's  ethics,  well  grounded  in  Kantian  ethics,  the 
<listinction  between  efficient  causes  and  final  causes,  or  between  physical 
necessity  and  moral  motives,  is  well  understood.  You  can  predict 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  your  neighbors,  not  because  of  physical 
necessity,  but  because  of  freedom  to  act  reasonably.  All  the  people  of 
a  ctty  may  refrain  from  eating  breakfast  through  the  action  of  free  will, 
but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  substantially  all  of  the  people  will  eat 
breakfast  because  they  are  free  to  follow  what  they  think  to  be  reasona- 
ble. So  the  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  as  it  is  found  in  Calvinism,  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  physical  constraint  or  necessity,  because 
prediction  can  be  based  just  as  well  upon  freedom  as  upon  mechanical 
necessity. 

Doctor  DeGarrao  says  that  the  conception  of  will  as  a  free  cause, 
^^  ignores  heredity  as  a  factor  in  mental  life  and  forgets  that  we  have 
many  institutions  for  idiots."  Here  again  he  has  missed  the  point. 
The  theory  of  freedom  does  not  ignore  heredity,  but  it  refuses  to  believe 
that  iieredity  is  omnipotent.  It  holds  that  the  free  self  is  responsible 
to  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions  of  heredity.  And  all  of  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  states  hold  too,  that  the  citizen  is  responsible  for  his  deed. 
No  matter  how  much  his  ancestral  proclivities  may  be  towards  thieving 
or  murdering.  A  transcendent  will  can  set  aside  heredity  just  as  it  can 
Bet  aside  any  other  factor  in  the  chain  of  causality  which  it  finds  in  its 
environment.  Were  it  not  for  this  it  would  be  foolish  to  found  institu- 
tions for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children.  For  the  education  of 
feeble-minded  children  begins  with  training  the  children  into  the  use  of 
the  will  to  inhibit  the  course  of  nature  and  to  inhibit  the  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  stream  of  sensation  and  caprice.  When  a  child  can  will  to 
hold  on  to  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  and  support  his  weight,  he  has  begun 
to  interfere  with  and  break  up  his  passive  life.  Were  the  will  not 
capable  of  originating  by  an  impulse  from  the  self  a  new  course  of 
action,  education  of  the  feeble-minded,  yes,  education  of  all  living 
beings  would  be  impossible. 
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Doctor  DeGarmo  lays  great  sti'eBs  on  what  he  calls  the  evolution  of 
the  free  will.  He  thinks  that  transcendental  freedom  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  I  am  disappointed  with  his  attitude  on 
this  point.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  evolution  conceived  as  a 
mere  mechanical  process  9.nd  as  a  theory  that  proposes  to  do  away  with 
self -activity  in  all  shapes  and  substitute  mechanical  aggregation  or  acci- 
dental combinations  for  thoughts  and  deeds  and  love,  as  we  have  under- 
stood these  personal  attributes.  And  I  hasten  to  pi*ote8t  in  the  name 
of  Dai-win,  Wallace  and  Spencer  against  such  a  dreadful  theory  of 
evolution.  A  truer  statement  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution  makes 
progressive  development  due  to  efiforts  on  the  part  of  animals  and 
plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment.  That  which  can  use 
its  organs  with  most  success  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  survives* 
That  which  can  conquer  and  overcome  obstacles  by  greater  will  power 
and  greater  cunnmg  or  knowledge  proves  itself  to  be  the  ^*  fittest." 
Hence  the  evolution  theory  itself  is  a  demonstration  of  transcendental 
freedom  as  the  cause  of  all  progress  in  the  realms  of  life. 

But  we  must  note  here  that  transcendental  freedom  as  explained  by 
Doctor  DeGarmo  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  is  a  curious  miscon- 
ception of  the  Kantian  and  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  freedom.  His 
own  notion  of  transcendental  freedom  —  not  Kant's  —  is  a  metaphysical 
notion  having  no  counterpart  in  the  world  of  reality,  for  he  says  that  it 
is  '^not  moral  for  it  has  no  content."  Transcendental  will  simply 
means  according  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  a  will  which  can  originate 
modifications  in  its  environment  and  therefore  set  aside  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  stream  of  causation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  This  only 
is  moral,  because  only  a  self-active  being  can  be  called  moral.  To  act 
morally  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  contradict  self-activity.  For 
this  reason  moral  motives  are  derived  from  the  form  of  the  ego  itself^ 
and  not  from  the  form  of  bodies  outside  of  itself.  The  moral  is  the 
form  of  freedom.  The  immoral  self  contradicts  by  its  deeds  its  own 
rational  nature  and  contributes  to  destroy  all  self-activity. 

This  communication  of  Doctor  DeGarmo  confirms  explicitly  the  criti- 
cisms I  have  made  upon  the  Herbartian  theory,  namely,  that  it  talks  of 
moral  education  meaning  by  it  the  construction  of  an  environment  of 
interest  which  shall  mechanically  constrain  the  pupil  by  a  sort  of  mech- 
anism of  ideas,  forming  thus  an  unmoral  system  of  education.  It 
illustrates,  too,  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  danger  of  accepting  a 
system  of  pedagogy  from  a  philosopher  who  teaches  an  unsound  psy- 
chology, above  all,  from  one  who  omits  the  pride  and  glory  of  human 
nature,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  independence  of  the  ego,  from 
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consideration.  It  shows  that  the  specious  doctrine  of  interest  would 
be  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  an  Herbartian  psychologist,  because  he  would 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  ignore  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
child  and  be  content  with  setting  the  child  in  an  environment  of  well- 
behaved  examples.  He  would  be  content  with  what  is  called  a  «« flower- 
pot education,"  and  would  above  all  things  miss  the  education  that 
comes  from  heroism  and  the  highest  moral  reaction  against  environ- 
ment. Yes,  the  tendency  of  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest  is  to 
treat  the  human  being  as  though  he  were  a  link  in  a  chain  of  causal 
activity  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  self-adaptation. 

I  appeal  to  the  well-known  candor  of  Doctor  DeGarmo,  and  beg  him 
to  reconsider  his  doctrine  regarding  the  possibility  of  educating  beings 
that  have  no  transcendental  freedom. 

December  6,  1895. 


A  JFEW  CORRECTIONS. 

COL.  FBANCIS  W.  PARKER,  E^QLBWOOD,  ILL. 

Editor  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  three  excellent  articles  upon  ** Concentration" 
which  appeared  in  your  November  number,  —  I  refer  to  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Pro- 
fessor Shott  of  Carthage,  III.,  there  are  some  mistakes,  which  you  will 
please  allow  me  to  correct. 

On  page  132,  Doctor  Harris  says:  ^'A  minor  error  consists  in 
pushing  forward  the  study  of  organic  nature  and  holding  back  the 
study  of  inorganic  nature."  If  Doctor  Harris  will  examine  our  course 
of  study  upon  geography  and  science  more  closely,  he  will  see  that  we 
give  the  study  of  inorganic  nature  a  very  large  place,  indeed,  equal  to 
that  of  organic  nature.  He  also  says  :  *<  Mathematics  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  inorganic  nature  are  decidedly  kept  back." 
By  examining  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  he  could  easily  correct 
this  mistake. 

On  the  same  page,  182,  Doctor  Harris  further  says:  .  .  . 
'<  nature  is  made  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  human  knowledge  and 
human  nature,  with  its  literature,  its  history,  its  grammar,  is  made  an 
outcome  of  mere  nature.  Botany,  zo51ogy  and  mineralogy  are  made 
the  fundamental  basis  for  the  study  of  man  as  well  as  for  the  earth." 

Superintendent  Gilbert  says,  page  156:  '^  Colonel  Parker  has,  of 
course,  a  scheme  of  his  owni  He  believes  in  close  concentration.  His 
center  is  science.     He  has  a  sort  of  symposium  of  all  the  science  s 
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expressiDg  the  child's  various  relations  to  the  material  world.     History 
and  literature  he  brings  in  as  adjuncts  to  science.'* 

On  page  164,  Professor  Shott  says:  ''Natural  science  for  itself, 
the  olher  subjects  for  the  sake  of  natural  science.  The  instinctive 
impulses  of  the  child  to  examine  nature  must  be  good,  hence  the  direc* 
tion  is  indicated  and  the  goal  need  not  concern  us." 

The  fact  is,  that  neither  Professor  Jackman  nor  myself,  in  any  way, 
by  course  of  study,  by  essays,  by  teaching,  or  by  public  utterances, 
have  ever  claimed  that  natural  science  is  the  center  of  our  work.  In 
fact,  we  have  wholly  disclaimed  it.  We  have  urged  that  the  child  is 
the  center  of  all  education.  It  is  ti'ue,  Professor  Jackman  has  done 
some  very  excellent  work  in  giving  natural  science  some  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  History  and  literature  have  an  equal  place  in  our 
course  of  study  and  also  in  our  teaching.  Certainly  these  eminent 
gentlemen  would  by  no  means  make  such  mistakes  intentionally.  I 
beg  leave  to  quote  from  *'  Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  page  383  :  "  I  have 
thus  briefly  summarized  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  theory  of  con- 
centration. The  center  of  all  movement  in  education  is  the  child." 
Again,  from  page  386 :  "A  still  more  difficult  and  everlasting  prob- 
lem is  the  arrangement  of  material  for  adaptation  to  steps  and  stages 
of  human  growth.  An  ideal  course  of  study  is  a  thing  of  the  future, 
to  be  approached  by  continual  adaptations  to  changing  circumstances. 
What  material  is  best  adapted  :  Shall  we  find  it  in  this  subject,  or  in 
that?  For  instance,  is  elementary  science  or  history  preferable? 
What  shall  decide?  What  lies  nearest  the  child?  What  does  he  love 
best?  What  does  him  the  most  good?  We  will  all  agree  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  nature  upon  the  child,  of  earth  and  air  and  water,  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Shall  that  which  is  already  so  well  begun  con- 
tinue? Human  life  has  just  as  strong  an  influence,  perhaps  a  stronger 
affective  power  than  Nature ;  shall  we  choose  human  life,  the  founda- 
tion of  history,  for  the  initial  steps?  Nature  acts  upon  the  child's 
soul  with  irresistible  power ;  earth,  air  and  water  sing  in  his  ears  their 
songs  of  sweetness  and  beauty  ;  plant  life  entrances  him  with  color  and 
change :  animal  life  enters  into  his  being ;  the  child  is  as  near  the  brute 
as  he  is  to  man.     Shall  the  child  study  nature  ? 

''There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions:  Continue  tha^ 
which  is  begun,  and  continue  it  by  such  measures  and  such  means  as 
are  directly  and  essentially  adapted  to  the  harmonious  growth  of  body, 
mind  and  soul." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  W.  Pabker. 

December  13,  1895. 
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THE  CENTER  FOR  CORRELATION. 

PBOF.  WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN. 
Cook  County  ^  I^ormal  School,  Ohieago,  lU. 

IN  the  November  issue  of  Education,  a  series  of  articles  appears 
which  proves  to  be  a  veritable  symposium  of  error  respectiug  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  correlation.  The  misrepresentation  not  OQly 
of  myself,  but  also  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study^  as  attempted  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  is  so  complete  that  *a  definite  statement 
upon  the  point  at  issue  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Doctor 
Harris  says  that  a  ^^  minor  error"  on  our  part  lies  in  pushing  the  study 
of  organic,  at  the  expense  of  the  study  of  inorganic  nature.  It  is  not 
a  ^<  minor  error"  on  his  part  to  make  this  criticism;  it  is  a  major 
mistake.  A  glance  at  ^'  Nature  Study,"  upon  which  our  work  is  based, 
or  through  any  of  the  numerous  outlines  derive<l  from  it,  or  a  visit  to 
the  school  at  work,  will  show  that  he  is  totally  wrong.  No  effort  is 
made  to  arrange  the  various  subjects  upon  a  time  basis.  But  the  effort 
to  give  the  pupils  some  conception  of  energy  through  the  materials 
found  in  the  domain  of  physics  and  chemisti*y  is  certainly  as  persistent 
and  earnest  as  it  is  in  the  domain  of  life.  The  study  of  soils,  minerals 
and  rocks  is  associated  with  that  of  plants  very  closely  throughout  the 
year.  The  study  of  inoi'ganic  nature  parallels  the  study  of  organic 
nature,  and  in  the  months  when  life  is  less  conspicuous  the  former 
receives  much  more  attention  than  the  latter. 

His  more  serious  criticism,  that  nature  study  is  made  the  center  of 
the  course,  deserves  much  closer  attention.  I  am  deeply  sensible  that 
I  may  misunderstand  what  Doctor  Hai'ris  means  when  he  says  that  in 
our  views,  literature,  grammar,  etc.,  are  the  outcome  of  ^^mere 
nature."  If  he  means  by  the  quoted  phrase  to  exclude  everything  that 
may  be  properly  called  the  social  relations  of  the  individual,  he  is 
wrong.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  practicable  to  organize  a  well- 
balanced  and  natural  course  of  study  by  taking  for  the  organizing 
thought  or  centre  for  that  course  any  subject  of  study.  It  is  doubtless 
partially  due  to  my  opposition  to  the  Herbartian  claim  that  history  can 
and  should  be  made  such  an  organizing  center,  that  I  now  find  it  neces- 
sary to  specifically  state  that  I  make  no  such  claims  for  Nature  Study. 
That  I  have  ever  made  such  a  claim  is  a  false  assumption  on  the  part 
of  my  critics,  who  seem  to  be  too  busy  to  read  what  I  actually  have 
written  upon  this  subject.     My   conception  is  briefly  this:  the  child 
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with  its  nataral  possibilities  of  growth  mast  be  taken  as  the  central  or 
organizing  thought  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  in  a  course  of  study. 
Whatever  the  child  may  be  able  to  acquire  as  education,  it  must  acquire 
it  through  processes  of  growth.  The  growth  is  stimulated  and  directed 
by  the  external  influences  amid  which  it  exists.  It  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  not  shut  up  in  childhood  from 
those  influences  with  which  he  must  necessarily  deal  when  he  becomes 
mature.  On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  have  the  child 
learn,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  recognize  these  influences,  to  interpret 
them  and  to  estimate  their  relative  importance  to  himself  and  society. 
As  a  result  of  the  child's  standing  thus  at  the  center  of  many  influ- 
ences, there  are,  very  early,  established  definite,  though  not  fixed,  rela- 
ions  between  himself  and  all  the  sources  of  influence  that  bear  upon  him* 

These  relations  are  all  natural  relations,  when  the  individual  main- 
tains himself  in  proper  poise.  That  is,  they  are  determined  by  the 
natural  laws  which  underlie  his  own  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
things  about  him.  Now,  the  individual  who  most  diligently  seeks  to 
find  out  what  all  his  natural  relations  are,  and,  having  found  them,  most 
persistently  maintains  those  relations,  in  the  face  of  tradition,  custom^ 
opinion  and  menace  is  the  one  whom,  by  common  consent,  we  stamp  as 
the  highest  character.  One  set  of  these  influences  comes  to  the  child 
from  the  side  of  society ;  his  own  nature  responds  and  the  formation  of 
definite  relations  begins  between  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  is  the 
function  of  history  to  show  him,  through  its  record  of  what  people  have 
done,  how  these  relations  have  been  regarded  in  the  past  from  which^ 
also,  he  derives  rules  for  himself.  Other  influences  also  reach  the  indi- 
vidual which  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  termed  non-social;  his 
nature  responds  and  definite  relations  are  established  in  this  direction. 
It  is  the  function  of  science  to  teach  him  what  these  relations  are  and 
how  they  must  be  preserved  if  he  is  to  most  worthily  maintain  himself 
in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Philosophically,  the  distinction  of  social  and  non-social  influences^ 
giving  rise  to  two  sets  of  relations,  may  be  made.  Pedagogically, 
however,  such  a  distinction  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  confusing  and 
detrimental.  For,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  two  sets 
of  relations  are  studied  for  separate  and  different  purposes ;  whereas 
they  are  pursued  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.,  the  proper  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  individual.  The  student  of  history  who  seeks 
to  understand  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the  relations  between 
himself  and  society,  is  no  less  a  student  of  nature  than  the  one  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the  relations 
between  himself  and  the  atmosphere. 
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A  knowledge  of  both  sets  of  rclatioDS  is  necessary  if  the  individual 
is  to  realize  his  highest  possibilities.  Nor  is  it  true  that  these  studies 
lie  in  different  moral  planes.  For,  both  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
search  for  law.  The  desire  of  the  student  to  know  the  law  can  involve 
rationally  but  one  motive,  namely,  to  obey  it  or  to  disobey  it  when  it  is 
known.  This  exercise  of  choice  in  deciding  upon  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience involves  the  moral  function  of  the  mind ;  hence  the  ethical 
character  of  the  two  studies  is  precisely  the  same.  Nor  can  it  be 
argued  that  the  ultimate  results  of  obedience  or  disobedience  are  essen- 
tially different ;  for,  in  both  cases,  the  one  will  result  in  good,  and  the 
other  will  result  in  bad  to  both  the  individual  and  society. 

The  conception,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  science  and  history  are 
a  search  for  natural  law,  each  through  its  own  appropriate  channel, 
correlates  in  the  strongest  and  most  fundamental  way  the  two  subjects 
through  the  common  motive  under  which  they  are  pursued  —  the  highest 
realization  of  human  possibilities.  In  contrast  with  this,  that  concep- 
tion of  correlation  which  merely  seeks  to  tie  the  two  subjects  together 
by  means  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  happily  chosen  catch- words ;  or 
that  conception  which  uses  one  subject  as  the  suggestion  for  the  other 
—  either  one  seems  unphilosophical  and  puerile.  The  courses  of  study 
prepared  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  conceptions  of  coixelation 
are  in  many  instances  ingenious  to  the  verge  of  the  grotesque.  They 
are  not,  however,  without  their  value ;  they  have  emphasized  the  great 
importance  of  presenting  subjects  in  their  proper  relations.  This 
solitary  saving  fact  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  these  attempts 
at  correlation  from  going  down  into  our  educational  history  merely  as  n 
contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

December  5,  1895. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

SNOLAND. — THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR. 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
in  elementary  schools  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  parochial  schools, 
is  unabated. 

The  most  important  recent  events  in  the  movement  are  the  confer- 
ences between  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  deputations  from  the  Established 
Church  and  from  the  Wesleyan.  The  former  was  headed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  comprised  an  imposing  array  of  church  digni- 
taries, lords,  members  of  Parliament,  etc.  A  memorial  was  submitted 
which  prayed  on  the  one  hand  for  an  increase  of  public  funds  for 
denominational  schools  without  public  control,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
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the  revision  of  School  Board  expenditure  by  some  national  authority. 
This  is  the  echo  of  the  cry  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Boards- 
which  clericals  are  raising  all  over  the  realm. 

The  Wesleyan  deputation,  if  less  imposing  in  its  make-up,  was  not 
less  emphatic  and  impressive  in  its  demands.  These  were  first  and 
foremost  for  public  supervision  wherever  public  moneys  are  applied  and 
the  provision  of  non-sectarian  schools  for  the  children  of  non-conform- 
ists in  the  rural  districts  of  Engfand. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
deputation  were  not  there  in  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  schools 
or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  nor  to  suggest  how  very  special  diffi- 
culties might  be  met  in  any  reconsideration  of  educational  arrangements, 
but  to  press  upon  his  lordship  certain  grave  difficulties  which  existed 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. They  were  of  opinion  that  any  increased  grant  to  denomina- 
tional schools  should  be  accompanied  by  adequate  and  representative 
public  management,  and,  of  course,  they  heartily  agreed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  representation  into  their  own  schools.  Such  public 
representation  was  possible  without  destroying  the  denominational 
character  of  any  school.  He  wished  to  impress  on  the  Prime  Minister 
the  fact  that  they  had  at  least  800,000  —  he  believed  the  number  to  be 
at  least  850,000  —  Wesleyan  Methodist  children  in  this  country  who- 
were  not  in  their  own  day  schools,  because  they  lived  in  localities  where 
Wesleyan  day  schools  did  not  exist.  There  were  upwards  of  10,000 
parishes,  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  only  day  school  was 
the  Anglican  school,  although,  as  had  been  stated,  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  children  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  parents  were  in  a  majority. 
In  one  district  in  Lincolnshire,  for  example,  there  were  in  a  certain 
school  180  children,  fort3'-nine  of  whom  were  Anglicans,  and  131 
Methodists.  That  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Unhappily,  in  present  circumstances,  they  were  in  the 
painful  position  that  their  children  were  by  law  compelled  to  go  to 
schools  where  much  was  taught  them  to  which  their  parents  conscien- 
tiously objected.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  and  Churchmen  were  placed 
in  such  a  position  in  relation,  say,  to  the  Baptists,  he  thought  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  soon  find  a  remedy. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  government  will  adopt  a  tempor- 
izing policy  in  respect  to  the  vexatious  problem. 

REPORT   OF    THE   ROTAL   COMMISSION   ON   SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  is  the 
theme  of  the  hour  in  educational  circles.  The  problems  with  which  it 
deals  are  not  tfiose  that  are  of  paramount  interest  in  this  country,  but 
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they  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  English  policies. 
The  forces  of  progress  are  there  never  formal!}'  marshalled  until  the 
progress  itself  is  well  advanced.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  great  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  secondary  education.  In  the  chief  municipali- 
ties, the  manufacturing  and  trading  centres,  local  agencies  have  already 
entered  into  the  work.  School  boards,  although  legally  limited  to  ele- 
mentary education,  have  managed  to  extend  their  province  and  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  creating  public  high  schools  for  the 
people.  The  provision  for  technical  instruction  has  been  fostered  on 
every  side  by  the  county  and  borough  councils  which  have  large 
resources  for  the  work  from  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  spirits  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Overlapping  of  schools,  excess  of  provision  in  one 
section  and  dearth  in  another  are  natural  consequences  of  these  spon- 
taneous local  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  central  government  has  increased 
the  complications  by  annual  grants  through  various  agencies,  the  Board 
of  Agricultui*e,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  etc.  The  growth  of 
State  Ainctions  has  not  been  as  the  Commissioners  note,  *'  either  continu- 
ous or  coherent ;  it  does  not  represent  a  series  of  logical  or  even  con- 
nected sequences.*'  In  short,  the  agencies  which  the  government  has 
supplied  to  the  work  repeat  the  story  of  the  local  agencies,  i.  e.,  inde- 
pendent origin,  isolated  action. 

To  consolidate  all  the  central  agencies  in  a  single  department  or 
ministry  of  education  would  be  comparatively  easy,  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  local  agencies.  .  Private  agencies  have  charter  rights  and 
vested  interests  that  cannot  be  set  aside.  There  are,  moreover,  two 
public  agencies  promoting  secondary  education,  i.  e.,  the  school  boards 
which  have  shown  themselves  fhlly  capable  of  maintaining  high  schools 
in  the  chief  cities,  and  the  county  and  county  borough  councils  that 
have  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits.  The  claims 
of  both  these  bodies  were  urged  upon  the  commission,  the  school  boards 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  Liberals  as  a  rule,  the  councils  the  choice  of 
the  Conservatives,  the  Commissioners  met  the  dilemma  with  a  com- 
promise after  the  usual  English  fashion.  They  recommend  the  creation 
of  a  new  local  agent.  Examination  shows  that  outside  of  the  boroughs 
this  plan  really  gives  the  immediate  control  of  public  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  councils,  since  they  would  appoint  directly  sixteen  out  of 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  new  board  and  have  a  voice  as  to  eight 
others.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  "beer  money,"  about  $2,700,000 
per  annum,  they  may  levy  an  education  tax  not  exceeding  twopence  in 
the  pound.  They  may  create  new  schools  or  subsidize  old  ones. 
Hence,  although  submission  to  their  dicta  will  be  voluntary,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  school  to  prosper  without  their  aid. 

In  the  boroughs  where  the  school  boards  are  very  strong,  they  are 
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allowed  the  same  weight  with  the  councils  in  making  ap  the  new  agent. 
The  BDggestion  of  the  Commissioners  for  these  districts  is  that  the  borongh 
council  and  the  school  board  each  appoint  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  new  authority.  The  remainder  should  be  appointed  one-half  by  tlie 
Central  authority  or  a  university  college  within  the  borough,  and  one- 
half  by  those  already  chosen.  From  the  tenor  of  the  press  comments, 
it  is  evident  that  this  feature  of  the  Commissioners'  plan  will  be  the 
special  point  of  attack  in  Parliament. 

The  want  of  statistics  as  to  the  actual  number  of  secondary  students  ■ 
in  England  is  not  fully  supplied  by  this  report.  The  number  of  sec- 
ondary students,  boys  and  girls,  in  seven  selected  counties  is  given  as 
82,092,  or  3.6  per  1000  inhabitants.  If  this  ratio  prevailed  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  would  give  a  total  of  108,200  secondary  students. 
The  ratio  is  greatly  exceeded  in  London  where  the  number  of  secondary 
students  is  26,179,  or  six  to  1000  inhabitants. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  report  is  9,  mine  of  information  as  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  secondary  education  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  From  a  comparison  of  the  different  systems,  it 
appears  that  Prussia  has  been  most  successful  in  maintaining  central 
control  without  destroying  the  free  development  of  individual  schools. 
The  ^'Leaving  Examination"  (Abiturienten  Examen),  is  the  chief 
means  of  insuring  unity  and  continuity  of  courses.  The  details  of  the 
system  are  fully  explained  in  a  memorandum  by  Professor  M.  Sadler, 
who  derived  the  particulars  from  Dr.  Emil  Ilausknecht,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  Berlin. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  curriculum  of  a  school  is  determined, 
the  Memorandum  says :  ^^  For  each  type  of  secondary  school  in  Prus- 
sia, a  general  plan  of  studies  is  laid  down  by  the  State.  But  the  lines 
of  this  general  plan  are  so  wide  as  to  give  to  the  headmaster  of  each 
school  considerable  freedom  in  framing  its  curriculum.  In  this  task  he 
naturally  takes  counsel  with  the  teachers  on  his  staff.  When  the  head- 
master has  thus,  with  the  aid  of  bis  assistants,  planned  the  curriculum 
of  his  school  in  full  detail,  his  scheme  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
*  College  '  of  Inspectors  for  their  approval.  Every  three  years  the  plan 
of  studies  must  be  reviewed  by  the  headmaster,  and  again  sent  in  for 
the  approval  of  the  College  of  Inspectors  as  before.  If,  in  thus  revising 
his  curriculum,  the  headmaster  proposes  any  considerable  alterations, 
he  must  state  at  length  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  is  also  permitted 
to  append  to  his  own  statement  a  supplementary  reix>rt  on  the  points  in 
question  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers  on  his  staff.  Three  written 
copies  of  this  detailed  plan  of  studies  are  preserved,  one  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  headmaster,  another  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  and 
the  third  being  kept  for  reference  on  the  part  of  any  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school  " 
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In  summing  up  the  detailed  account  of  the  *'  Leaving  Examination," 
Mr.  Sadler  says:  ^'The  Prussian  Abiturienten  Examen  is  interesting 
alike  in  respect  of  its  methods  and  in  the  privileges  which  it  confers. 
Its  methods  are  careflillj  devised  so  as  to  give  to  the  teacher  a  large 
degree  of  freedom  in  framing  the  curriculum  of  his  school,  and  in  form- 
ing a  fair  judgment  of  his  pupils'  abilities.  But  the  whole  effect  of  the 
examination  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  attached  to  an  organized  sys* 
tem  of  inspection." 

Complaints  of  an  excess  of  university  educated  men  have  long  been 
rife  in  Prussia ;  more  recently,  fears  have  been  expressed  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  elementary  schools  are  declining.  Among  the  reasons 
assigned  for' this  deterioration  the  chief  is  the  low  range  of  salaries.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  13,000  schoolmasters  in  receipt  of  less  than 
$200  per  annum.  Part  of  this  is  derived  from  labor  in  the  school,  field 
or  garden.  An  oi^anized  movement  is  being  made  to  raise  the  average 
wage.  The  demand  is  made  for  a  minimum  salary  of  9300  for  all 
regularly  appointed  teachers,  and  of  8225  for  probationers.  These 
amounts,  it  is  urged,  should  be  increased  by  periodic  additions  so  as  to 
be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years. 

FRANCE.  —  QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    NORMAL   SCHOOL   PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Professors  in  the  normal  schools  of  France  must  pass  a  rigid  examina- 
tion before  securing  appointments.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
the  same  for  men  and  women,  i.  e.,  literature,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  physics  and  chemistry ;  peculiar  differ* 
€nce8  are  noticeable  in  the  details.  Literature,  that  is  French  litera- 
ture, leads  in  both  programs ;  in  those  for  the  men  greater  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  language  and  the  earlier  writers ; 
for  women  the  classical  period  of  the  literature  is  emphasized,  and  the 
rhetorical  and  ethical  elements.  The  historical  program  for  women  deals 
more  with  foreign  countries ;  that  for  men  goes  a  little  deeper  into  the 
principles  and  causes  of  French  policies.  Mathematics  is  much  more 
extended  in  the  program  for  men  than  in  that  for  women,  and  the  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  assume  larger  experimental  knowledge.  Similar 
differences  are  noticeable  in  the  examinations  for  professorships  in  the 
lyc^es  for  boys  and  girls.  They  remind  us  of  the  very  wide  distinctions 
made  in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  in  our  sister  republic. 

COURSES    IN    PSYCHO-PHTSICS. 

The  Institute  of  Physiological-Ps3-chology,  founded  at  Paris  in  1891, 
makes  a  specialt}'  of  the  study  of  hypnotism,  its  clinical,  medical  and 
psychological  applications.  The  courses  of  Doctor  B^rillon,  distin- 
guished by  his  treatment  of  insanity,  attract  a  large  number  of  students. 
Max  Nordau  appears  in  the  list  of  professors.     A  course  by  Doctor 
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B6rilloQ  in  the  applications  of  hypnotism  to  the  treatment  of  nerroa» 
maladies,  and  to  pedagogy,  is  announced  for  the  present  semester. 

RUSSIA.  —  MEDICAL    SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS. 

After  long  continued  efforts  and  repeated  experiments  that  came  to- 
naught,  medical  instruction  for  women  has  been  put  upon  an  assured 
basis  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Imperial  edict  establishing  a  medical 
school  for  girls  in  that  city,  bears  date  June  1,  1895.  The  institution 
will  not,  however,  be  in  operation  before  1897.  This  interval  will  be 
occupied  in  preparing  the  buildings  and  equipments,  meanwhile  intend- 
ing students  will  have  time  to  finish  the  required  preliminary  study  in 
Latin.  The  medical  course  will  be  very  thorough,  both  on  the  theoreti- 
cal side  and  the  clinical.  It  is  arranged  for  five  years,  the  last  being 
largely  devoted  to  hospital  practice. 

The  annual  current  expenditure  for  the  school,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  about  68,000  rubles  (approximately,  $50,000).  The  city  itself 
promises  an  annual  subsidy  of  $12,000  beside  the  government  appro- 
priation, and  private  subscriptions  insure  it  a  fund  of  about  8350,000. 
The  Director  will  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
the  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  in  the  charge  of  an  inspectress 
nominated  by  the  Director.  a.  t.  s. 


NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

CIRCULAR  NO.  1. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Dec.  20,  1895. 
To  Departmeixi  Officers^  Directors  and  State  Managers  of  the  N,  E.  A. : 

The  Executive  Committee  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce,  before  this  date,  a 
final  decision  regarding  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be 
held  July  3-10,  1896. 

At  a  meeting  held  November  23d,  Buffalo  was  selected,  on  condition  that  the 
usual  rates  and  ticket  limitations  should  be  granted  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  Central 
Traffic  Passenger  Associations.  The  Central  Traffic  Association  promptly  voted  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  named.  The  Trunk  Line  Association,  because  of  certain 
pending  proposals  for  reorganization,  found  that  it  could  not  properly  pass  upon  or 
consider  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  previous  to  its  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, 1896. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the  general  desire  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  some  place  in  the  East,  the  committee,  on  December  14th,  decided  to  delay  final 
action  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  until  Jan.  20,  1896.  This  decision  was  influenced 
by  the  very  general  and  positive  assurances  of  the  leading  Trunk  lines  that  favora- 
ble action  upon  the  application  of  the  committee  w^ould  be  reached  at  its  January 
meeting. 

While  the  committee,  therefore,  cannot  officially  declare  Buffalo  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  regarding  rates. 
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they  desire  to  announce  the  strong  probability  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  that 
place;  and  to  call  attention,  herewith,  to  the  adyantages  of  Buffalo  as  a  conven- 
tion city. 

Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Lakes,  it  is  easily  approached  by  boat  as  well 
,  as  by  rail.  Buffalo  has  nearly  350,000  people,  fine  schools  and  churches,  a  resi- 
dence section  that  is  almost  unequalled  for  beauty  and  attractiveness  and  more 
miles  of  asphalt-paved  streets,  so  agreeable  for  driving  and  bicycling,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Niagara  Falls  is  but  twenty  miles  away  and  Chautauqua 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Numerous  excursions  at  greatly  reduced  rates  will  be 
planned  to  mountain  and  seaside  resorts. 

The  invitation  from  Buffalo  is  of  the  most  cordial  nature  and  is  supported  by  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education,  the  Buffalo  Principals'  Association,  the  Woman's  Teachers* 
Association,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo.  This  invitation  is  also  cordially  seconded  by  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  all  the 
leading  educators  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  fifty  hotels  of  Buffalo  have  agreed  to  grant  very  favorable  rates  for  the  best 
accommodations.  Excellent  entertainment  at  boarding  houses  and  private  resi- 
dences will  be  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  Music  Hall  of  the  city  furnishes  an  ample  auditorium  for  general  sessions, 
and  has  four  other  audience  rooms  under  the  same  roof,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
600  to  1,000  sittings:    Other  halls  of  ample  capacity  are  easily  accessible. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  favoring  the  selection  of  Buffalo  is  the  assur- 
ance of  superior  programs  for  both  the  General  and  Department  meetings  and  the 
attendance  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country » 

You  will  be  promptly  informed  of  the  final  decision.  In  the  meantime  please 
take  such  steps  in  organizing  for  the  next  meeting  as,  in  your  opinion,  the  situation 
will  justify. 

N.  C.  Dougherty, 

Irwin  Shbpard,  President  N.  E,  A. 

Secretary  N.  E.  A. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pablishers  of  Educatiok  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  colamns. 

We  have  received  the  sumptuous  and  elegant  volumes,  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the 
8t.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  1895.  Each  volume  is  a  treasure  house  for  young 
people,  containing  things  new  and  old  almost  without  number.  There  are  stories 
of  thrilling  interest,  narratives  of  adventure,  fairy  tales,  historic  and  instructive 
articles,  out-door  papers,  stories  for  girls,  choice  and  elevating  poetry,  etc.  In 
substantial  and  attractive  binding  and  every  page  of  fascinating  interest  to  young 
people,  we  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  Christmas  gift  for  boys  and  girl» 
than  these  timely  volumes.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  Price  in  red  and  gold, 
$2.00  per  volume. 

Heath's  English  Classic  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Webster's 
Speech  oy  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
WITH  America.  Each  of  these  is  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  J. 
George,  A.  M.  Both  are  handy  books  for  school  use  and  are  models  of  good  edit- 
ing. 
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The  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Cbxtury  Magazine,  covering  the  past  six  months, 
has  appeared.  An  examination  of  its  pages  shows  that  the  enviable  reputation  of 
this  choice  periodical  has  been  fully  sustained  in  late  numbers.  This  volume  is  a 
repository  of  biography,  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  art,  essays,  and  timely  articles  and 
discussions.  There  is  much  that  one  needs  in  his  library  for  future  reference. 
Much  of  the  best  recent  thought  in  various  departments  of  human  interest  crystal- 
lizes in  this  magazine  and  finds  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  bound  volumes. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  not  only  reproductions  of  famous  master- 
pieces, but  also  many  drawings  made  especially  for  this  book  by  French,  English 
and  American  artists.  Bound  in  gilt  cloth,  060  pages,  May  to  October.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.     Price,  $8.00. 

Short  Talks  on  Our  National  Flag,  by  S.  M.  Dick,  Ph.  D.,  is  one  of  those 
,inspiring  booklets  that  occasionally  appear,  timely,  pithy,  brimful  of  suggestions, 
and  directly  to  the  point.  The  author  sets  forth  the  story  of  "  Old  Glory"  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  every  boy  and  girl  and  makes  a  book  that  will  quickly  find  use 
by  all  teachers.  The  ^^  Talks"  should  be  given  to  every  class  of  scholars  in  the 
Union  ;  it  is  a  handbook  of  the  flag.     Chicago  :  Central  School  Supply  House. 

The  Students*  Series  of  English  Classics  grows  apace  and  in  richness  ;  the  latest 
addition  to  it  being  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley  College.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  history,  sources,  structure  and  treatment  of 
the  play.  The  notes  are  somewhat  novel  in  arrangement,  being  under  three  dis- 
tinct heads  :  textual,  grammatical  and  literary.  It  is  one  of  the  best  school 
editions  of  this  play  that  we  know  of.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  by  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  a  distinct  innovation.  The  author  believes  that  the  essential  facts  of 
Latin  grammar  can  be  put  into  250  pages  and  he  has  employed  just  that  many 
pages  in  his  book.  The  book  is  an  emphatic  and  grateful  protest  against  the 
voluminous  treatises  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  schools,  bewildering  and  tor- 
turing the  students  of  this  language.  Everything  necessary  is  given,  nothing  of 
note  has  been  omitted.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  commendable, 
the  rules  are  concise  and  clear,  and  the  exceptions  are  carefully  noted.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  book  will  find  favor  with  most  teachers  of  Latin,  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  win  the  instant  approval  of  all  students  of  the  language.  Boston : 
Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Terence'  Phormio  has  been  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  Herbert 
Charles  Elmer,  Ph.  D.,  of  Cornell  University.  The  editor  states  that  this  is  the 
first  annotated  edition  suitable  for  college  use  published  in  America.  The  notes 
and  introduction  are  replete  with  information  concerning  the  play  and  its  author  ; 
student  and  teacher  alike  will  find  them  valuable  and  suggestive.  Boston  :  Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Pitman's  Abridged  Shorthand  Dictionary  is  a  small  handy  work,  in  size 
suitable  for  the  vest  pocket,  and  containing  the  best  phonographic  forms  for  the 
more  common  words  in  the  English  language.  The  appendix  contains  an  alphabet 
arrangement  of  all  the  grammalogues  and  contractions  used  in  phonography.  Fdr 
all  phonographers  this  dictionary  is  a  necessity  ;  it  should  be  their  code  mecum. 
It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  is  probably  the  most  useful  phonographic  work 
issued.    New  York  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union  Square. 
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Firrr  Thousand  Dolla.R8'  Ransom,  by  David  MaJcom,  is  the  somewhat 
BtartHng  title  of  a  noyel  narrating  the  stirring  adventures  of  John  Granger,  a 
respectable  New  York  merchant,  and  his  wife.  The  plot  is  an  interesting  one  and 
it  is  worked  out  with  skill,  holding  the  reader's  attention  to  the  last  page.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  and  in  the  West  and  ranchmen,  cowboys,  miners,. 
Indians,  adventuresses  and  desperadoes  are  prominent  personages  in  the  story. 
Two  detectives  figure  in  the  plot  and  get  in  some  fine  work.  It  is  a  very  readable 
story  and  will  serve  well  to  while  away  a  winter's  evening.  New  York  :  J.  Selwin 
Tait  &  Sons. 

Physiology  Practicumb,  by  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  contains  explicit 
directions  for  examining  portions  of  the  cat,  and  the  heart,  eye  and  brain  of  th& 
sheep,  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  elementary  physiology.  These  directions  have 
been  used  by  Doctor  Wilder  in  his  classes  in  physiology  at  Cornell  University  and 
are  now  printed  for  convenience.  There  are  seventy<flve  pages  of  printed  matter 
and  twenty-five  plates,  all  unbound.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Published  by  the  author. 

Notes  on  thb  Scibncb  and  Art  op  Education,  by  William  Noetling,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School, Bloomsburg,  Pa.  These  *< Notes'*  are 
the  compilation  of  the  talks  by  Professor  Noetling  to  his  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  as  such  are  valuable,  though  somewhat  disconnected  and  didactic.  But 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  science  of  education,  the  major  part  of  the  book 
being  devoted  to  methods  for  teaching  the  various  branches  in  the  curriculum. 
The  notes  for  teaching  grammar  and  arithmetic  are  suggestive  and  will  prove  of 
genuine  service  to  all  young  teachers.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

A  Savagb  of  Civilization  is  a  novel  of  great  power.  It  deals  with  strong 
emotions  and  interests  the  reader  perforce.  The  hero  is  an  innocent  victim  of  a 
great  and  terrible  wrong  and  he  seeks  revenge  by  the  most  ruthless  means.  The 
author  brings  in  the  labor  question  as  a  background  to  his  story  and  his  description 
of  a  strike  and  a  riot  by  mill  hands  is  a  graphic  bit  of  writing.  An  anarchist  is  a 
prominent  personage  in  the  story.  It  is  a  novel  of  incident  virith  a  well  defined 
purpose.    New  York  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author's  ^*  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome."  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  familiarize 
the  English  student  of  letters  with  the  religion  of  his  heathen  ancestors,  and  to  set 
forth  the  various  myths  which  have  exercised  an  influence  over  our  customs,  arts 
and  literature.  The  stories  are  exceedingly  well  told  and  in  a  style  that  is  very 
attractive  and  interesting.  Twenty-four  full  page  illustrations  accompany  the 
text,  all  copies  of  famous  pictures.  The  book  will  be  especially  useful  in  the 
literature  class,  and  every  library  will  be  incomplete  without  it  on  its  shelves. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

To  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  three  new  volumes  have  been  added  :  Stories 
FOR  Children,  a  first  reader  grade,  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lane ;  Fairy  Stories 
AND  Fables,  a  second  reader  grade,  by  James  Baldwin  ;  Old  Greek  Stories^ 
third  reader  grade,  by  James  Baldwin.  These  stories  are  most  carefully  graded 
and  are  of  a  kind  to  interest  all  children.  They  are  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Each  book  is  abundantly  illustrated,  the  type  is  large  and  the  paper  is  strong  and 
good.  They  will  make  excellent  supplementary  readers.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 
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Lessons  ix  the  New  GBOoRAPur,  by  Spencer  Trotter,  M.  D.,  I^fessorof 
Biology  in  8warthmore  College,  is  a  handbook  for  student  and  teacher  and  gives 
«ome  of  the  deeper  facts  of  this  most  important  subject,  presenting  them  in  a 
manner  at  once  new  and  lucid.  The  author  believes  that  to  every  child  geography 
should  be  a  living  reality,  a  part  of  his  everyday  life,  and  not  a  mere  learning  of 
the  names  of  places.  To  this  end  the  imagination  should  be  developed,  in  fact  it 
is  the  one  element  needful  in  gaining  the  ideas  of  things.  In  pursuing  his  theory, 
the  author  carefully  correlates  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  subject  and  makes  a 
book  of  Immense  value  to  both  teacher  and  student.  With  the  aid  of  good  wall 
maps  the  pupil  can  with  this  book  learn  all  that  is  essential  in  the  subject.  Its 
publication  opens  a  new  page  in  the  rational  study  of  geography.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Comeille's  greatest  play,  Lb  Cid,  haa  been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  F.  M.  Warren,  and  added  to  Heath^s  Modern  Language  Series.  The  notes  are 
full  and  are  highly  critical ;  the  introduction  gives  a  history  of  this  famous  tragedy 
and  an  analysis  of  the  plot.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

To  Longmans'  English  Classics  Series  has  been  added  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Milton,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  James  G.  Crosswell.  The  notes 
are  placed  on  the  page  with  the  text  studied  and  are  thus  more  convenient  for 
reference  and  use.  A  very  valuable  chapter  is  one  devoted  to  suggestions  for 
teachers  and  students.  In  this  chapter  the  editor  gives  some  pertinent  and  prac- 
tical directions  for  the  right  study  of  lit^erature.  The  suggestions  are  so  valuable 
and  timely  that  we  could  wish  the  author  would  expand  them  and  publish  them 
under  a  separate  cover.     New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  Hand-book  op  Gbombtbical  Wood  Carving,  by  Gustav  Larsson,  is  a  little  ' 
manual  that  will  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  training  of  the  hand.  Mr.  Lars- 
son  teaches  the  Swedish  system,  and  his  book  de^ribes  and  explains  the  tools  to 
be  used,  gives  directions  as  to  their  use,  and  furnishes  a  series  of  exercises  which 
may  be  worked  out.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  is  of  practical  value  to 
those  desiring  to  study  **  chip-carving."    New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Selections  from  Urbis  Ronab  Viri  In  lustres,  with  notes,  illustrations,  maps, 
prose  exercises,  word  groups,  and  vocabulary,  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  M.  A.,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  School  Classics  Series.  The  selections  are  intended  for  use 
by  students  after  one  year's  work  in  Latin  and  before  beginning  Csesar.  The 
book  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  ;  its  advent  will  doubtless  cause  its  prompt  use  in  preparatory  schools.  The 
editor  has  done  his  work  in  a  commendable  manner,  the  notes  being  especially 
excellent  and  full.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  J.  C.  Zinser  has  translated  the 
Introduction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Hbrbart  (by  Chr.  Ufer).  There  is  no  more 
fascinating  study  than  that  afforded  by  the  pedagogy  of  Herbart  and  this  introduc- 
tion to  the  new  science  of  education  is  one  that  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
all  progressive  teachers.  It  paves  the  way  to  a  rational  study  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Herbart  and  makes  smooth  the  path  to  be  travelled  by  those  that  enter 
upon  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  subject.  I^  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  many  contributions  to  Herbartianism  and  deserves  extensive  use.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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OxB  HuNDRJBD  Lb890N8  IN  Nature  About  My  ScuooL-HOusBf  by  Frank  0. 
Payne,  represents  the  work  done  by  the  author  In  nature  study  while  teaching  in 
Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  Payne  knows  just  how  to  teach  this  subject  and  his  lessons 
^u«  therefore  practical  and  possible.  We  question  if  any  more  serviceable  book 
•on  nature  study  for  elementary  schools  can  be  found  ;  it  is  just  what  every  teacher 
•of  a  primary  or  grammar  school,  graded  or  ungraded,  will  need.  New  York  : 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  with  keen  interest  a  little  book  called  Fairy  Tal^s  and 
Fablbs,  by  John  G.  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  It  is  designed  for  first  year 
pupils  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  capital  introduction  to  their  educational 
career.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  artistic  throughout,  careful  attention  being 
given  to  all  details  so  as  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  little  pupils  from  the  very 
first  for  the  best  forms  of  literature  and  art.  To  this  end  all  the  illustrations  are 
reproductions  from  the  best  works  of  the  world^s  greatest  artists.  The  text  con- 
sists of  well  known  fables,  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories,  told  in  the  simplest  and 
purest  language.  All  kindergartners  and  first  year  teachers  will  find  this  book 
of  the  greatest  value.  New  York  and  Boston  :  The  New  Century  Educational 
Company. 

A  notable  addition  has  been  made  to  Ginn  &  Co^s  Series  of  Greek  Authors  in  an 
edition  of  the  Orations  of  Lysias,  edited  by  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan  of  Harvard 
University. — L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tells  in  a 
nutshell  the  whole  story  of  Princess  Arithmbtic  by  Grades,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  series  as  *^  unique,  practical  and  full  of  common  sense.  ^' — ^Two  eminent  West- 
em  teachers  of  mathematics.  Professor  Beman  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Professor  Smith  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  have  written,  and  Messrs. 
Oinn  &  Co.  have  published  a  text-book  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows,  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  author  of  **  Back  Country 
Poems.  ^*  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about  the  poems  contained  in  this 
Yolume  which  is  keenly  enjoyable.  Out  of  the  beaten  paths  the  author  takes  us 
over  the  wild  meadows,  through  the  woods  and  into  quiet  villages,  making  us  see 
beauties  of  nature,  odd  characters,  truths  of  God  and  man  that  we  probably  should 
never  have  thought  of.  However  he  is  a  true  poet,  a  creator  of  new  inspirations 
for  every  reader.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  nor  a  dead  level.  Boston  : 
Lee  and  Shepard. 

SuccBsswARD,  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  is  called  ^*  a  young  man^s  book  for  young 
men.**  And,  certainly,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  end  in  view.  It  is  written  by  a 
man,  still  young,  who  has  made  a  great  literary  success.  It  is  packed  full  of  read- 
able matter  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  young  men ;  such  as  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  what,  really,  is  success?  the  young  man  in  business,  his  social 
life  and  amusements,  **  sowing  his  wild  oats,**  in  matters  of  dress,  his  religious 
life,  his  attitude  toward  women,  and  the  question  of  marriage.  There  are  many 
brave,  helpful  words  in  this  book,  with  now  and  then  some  we  are  not  so  sure  of. 
He  declares  and  rightly,  **  that  success  —  and  the  truest  and  best  success  —  is  pos- 
sible to  any  young  man  of  honorable  motives.'*  Mr.  Bok  writes  from  a  sense  of 
nearness  to  young  men  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  first,  a  large  edition  of 
this  book  is  already  sold.  Many  young  men  will  be  quickened  by  the  strong,  true 
words  in  this  book  to  nobler  effort,  to  shun  bad  companions  and  to  avoid  bad 
habits.    New  York :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 
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To  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  added  Ivanhoe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe ;  each  being  a  quadruple  number. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    60c. 

Mr.  Anson  K.  Cross,  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  for  several  years  preparing  a  system  of  drawing 
)3uitable  for  use  in  the  public  schools  and  has  finally  brought  his  studies  to  a  dose 
in  a  series  of  books  under  the  title  of  National  Drawing  Course.  The  course 
includes  drawing  cards  for  the  primary  grades,  one  book  each  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  ^seventh  and  eighth  years  of  school,  text-books  on  fre'e-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  drawing,  color  study,  light  and  shade,  and  historic  ornament  and 
design  ;  two  teachers'  manuals,  one  containing  outline  of  drawing  lessons  for  pri> 
mary  grades,  and  one  for  grammar  grades  ;  drawing  models,  transparent  slate  and 
pencil,  etc.  Professor  Cross  believes  that  drawing  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake  and  he  has  made  his  course  along  this  line.  He  has  been  entirely  consistent 
throughout  and  has,  by  a  logical  process,  developed  his  system  so  that  when  it  is- 
studied  in  its  entirety  the  pupil  will  have  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  art  based 
on  correct  esthetic  principles  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing  which  it 
is  not  now  possible  to  obtain  by  many  of  the  systems  now  in  use  in  the  schools. 
By  this  system  the  pupil  is  early  taught  to  study  his  own  drawing,  he  is  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  and  must  not  only  make  his  own  drawings  but  must  judge  of 
them  and  discover  their  defects  and  merits.  Thus  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  is 
developed  and  thus  the  power  to  know  what  is  correct  and  what  is  incorrect  ip 
drawing  is  fostered.  Professor  Cross  has  a  high  standard  and  has  resorted  to  no 
meretricious  methods  to  make  his  course  popular.  It  is  dignified,  chaste,  correct^ 
artistic.  The  course  is  a  distinct  advance  over  most  of  the  courses  now  in  use  in 
the  schools  and  will  be  welcomed  by  aU  teachers  who  love  art  for  its  own  sake. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

McClur^a  Magazine  for  January,  will  be  an  edition  of  800,000.  Among  the  Interectlng 
features  will  be  an  illuBtrated  article  setting  forth  the  latest  discoveries  concerning  "The 

Snn's  Light,"  by  Sir  Bobert  Ball. Architecture  In  America,  a  Forecast,  Is  the  title  of  the 

first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  John  Stewardson,  to  appear  In  LippincotVs  Magazine  In  1886. 

Oodey*8  Magazine  for  January  Is  a  novelty.  In  that  all  the  articles,  stories  and  poems  In 

It  are  either  by  or  about  women. The  late  numbers  of  The  Forum  are  a  necessity  to> 

everyone  who  would  keep  track  of  the  best  utterances  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  national  finances. Anew  biography  of  George  Washington,  by  Prof.  Wood. 

row  Wilson  of  Princeton,  will  be  a  feature  of  Hdrper*a  Magazine  for  1886. During  Janu- 
ary, The  Weekly  will  contain  Illustrated  articles  descrlblnic  the  regions  of  the  Venezuelan 
boandary  dispute,  as  well  as  timely  articles  on  Turkey  and  Cuba. The  Bazar  has  a  beau- 
tiful New  Year's  story  In  the  first  number  for  January. Scribner*s  Magazine  enters  upon 

Its  tenth  year  with  several  new  features  and  an  enoourafflng  prospect.  An  article  of  great 
Interest  to  book-lovers  is  that  on  **  The  Boston  Public  Library,"  by  T.  R.  Sullivan.  A  splen- 
did series  of  lUustratlons  shows  the  beautiful  interior  of  this  library,  of  which  the  entire 

nation  may  well  be  proud. The  title  of  an  article  announced  to  appear  In  an  early  number 

of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  whet  the  appetite  of  many  people  and  awaken  curiosity.  It  Is 
**  Congress  Out  of  Date,"  and  will  present  some  sharp  criticisms  of  our  methods  of  legisla- 
tion.   The  Sunday  School  Timet  presents  Its  subscribers  with  a  neat  brochure  giving  por. 

traits  and  brief  biographies  of  Its  editorial  and  contributory  force. The  January  and 

February  numbers  of  Appleton*a  Popular  Science  Monthly  wUl  give  an  Interesting  Illustrated 

account  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. The  Political  Science  Quarterly  opens  Its  eleventh 

year  with  the  first  Issue  of  1886.    It  has  a  secure  place  In  the  field  of  study  which  It  so  ably 

covers. The  first  edition  of  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  containing  Ex-President  Harrison's. 

opening  paper  of  his  series  on  "  This  Country  of  Ours,"  was  785,000  copies.  / 

Messrs.  Funk  A  Wagnalls  celebrated  on  November  27th,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pletion of  their  Standard  Dictionary  by  putting  to  press  the  ninetieth  thousand  of  this  great 
work. 
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MISUSE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

HON.   BOYD    WINCHESTBB,    LOUISVILLE.   KY. 

"Boys  learn  but  little  here  below,  and  learn  that  little  ill."  — Gladbtonb. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Classics 
are  often  destroyed  for  the  pupil  by  the  misuse  of  them 
simply  as  instruments  of  teaching.  Were  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics no  more  than  a  school-room  drill,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show 
that  some  modern  tongues  could  not  be  used  with  the  same 
advantage.  But  surely  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  has  a  higher  use 
than  to  furnish  to  the  Greek  grammai*s  painful  lists  of  exceptions. 
And  shall  one  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Virgil,  showing 
more  pride  in  the  construction,  than  the  author  in  the  composition 
of  the  whole  book  ? 

To  say  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  classics  as  a 
mere  monument  of  language  instead  of  as  the  expression  of  art 
and  genius  have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  their  vitality  and 
influence,  would  be  to  state  very  imperfectly  the  truth  of  the  case. 
Indeed,  his  misuse  has  led  to  all  that  is  of  essential  importance 
being  subordinated  and  all  that  is  of  secondary  interest  being  pre- 
posterously magnified.     It  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  grammati- 
cal and  verbal  commentary  for  the  relation  of  a  literary  masterpiece 
to  history,  to  philosophy,  to  aesthetics.     In  a  word,  it  has  led  to 
a  total  misconception  of  the  ends  at  which  classical  study  should 
aim,  as  well  as  of  its  most  appropriate  instruments  and  methods. 
**  We  teach  and  teach, 
Until,  like  drumming  pedagogues  we  lose 
The  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  ends 
Than  being  taught  and  learned." 
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That  the  duty  of  reading  the  classics  as  a  drilled,  dull  lesson 
often  produces  a  lasting  distaste,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  many- 
cases  it  results  in  vacuity  of  intellect,  disgust  for  study  and  inca- 
pacity for  mental  enjoyment.  Gibbon  has  recorded  how  "  at  the 
cost  of  many  tears  and  some  blood  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  tongue."  Gray,  the  poet,  admits  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Virgil  till  released 
from  the  duty  of  reading  it  as  a  task.  All  remember  Fielding's 
account  of  how  the  lines  of  Homer  were  recorded  in  the  memory 
of  Ensign  Northernton.  And  Lord  Byron  explains  his  prepos- 
session against  Horace  in  Canto  IV.  of  Childe  Harold : 

"  Then,  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  yet  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch'd  heart. 
Yet  fare  thee  well  —  upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part'* 

We  can  well  believe  that  Byron  hated  Horace  from  his  intol- 
erably bombastic  rendition  of  Ode  III. — 8  Q'^Justum  ac  tena- 
cem^^^  —  a  grand  portrait  of  the  just  man  tenacious  of  his 
purpose.  And  Horace  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that 
some  such  fate  awaited  his  work,  for  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of 
Book  I.,  presaging  the  misfortunes  it  may  encounter  in  its  old 
age,  he  says : 

**  Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  tU  pueros 
Elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vids  bcUba  senecttia.'* 

(Which  may  be  translated  —  This,  too,  awaits  you,  that  falter- 
ing dotage  shall  seize  on  you  to  teach  boys  their  rudiments,  in 
the  skirts  of  the  city.) 

It  is  related  of  one  who,  before  coming  to  college,  had  read  the 
Aeneid  through  with  great  delight,  that  in  preparing  for  an  exam- 
ination, he  was  "  coached  "  by  his  tutor,  who  treated  Virgil  not 
as  a  great  poet,  but  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  instruction  in 
the  niceties  of  grammar.     Under  this  guidance  by 
**  One  whose  hand 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe,'' 

the  pupil  gained  his  class-promotion,  but  lost  forever  his  enjoy- 
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merit  of  the  world's  great  epic.  Such  methods  produce  a  revulsion 
airailar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  diligent  stout-hearted  English 
clergyman  who  was  chaplain  at  the  college  chapel,  minor  canon 
at  the  cathedral,  with  livings  also  at  other  places,  and  therefore 
driven  to  get  through  daily  a  great  mass  of  clerical  work,  but  who 
rebelled  at  last  when  too  much  was  asked  from  him,  and  was  heard 
to  protest  vehemently  against  an  unreasonable  demand,  as  he 
walked  up  the  chapel  nave,  "  I  have  read  the  Litany  thrice  this 
day  ;  and  I'm  d d  if  I'll  read  it  again." 

If  the  interpretation  of  classic  literature  is  to  effect  what  it  is 
of  power  to  effect ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  political  instruction, 
it  is  to  warm,  to  admonish,  to  guide ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  instruction,  it  is  to  exercise  that  influence  on 
taste,  on  tone,  on  sentiment,  on  opinion,  on  character  —  on  all, 
in  short,  which  is  susceptible  of  educational  impression  —  then  it 
must  be  properly  and  liberally  pursued. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  classics  should  not  be  subordinated 
to  the  mere  verbal  and  syntactical  exegesis  and  other  schoolmas- 
ter things  which  are  dealt  with  for  their  own  use,  and  often  a 
weak  analysis  which  has  no  end  beyond  itself.  No  vital  kuowl- 
-edge  is  imparted  or  acquired  by  such  a  method,  and  whatever 
susceptibility  to  ^\the  breath  and  finer  spirit "  of  the  classics  the 
student  might  otherwise  have,  is  more  or  less  deadened  by  petty 
details,  grammatical,  philological  and  other,  and  irrelevant  mat- 
ters of  every  kind,  which  drink  all  the  sap  of  the  mind  (^omnem 
^ticum  ingenii  bibunt^  as  Quintilian  says  of  the  treatises  on  rhetoric 
in  his  time).  Such  instruction  has  no  more  to  do  with  literary 
culture,  with  the  quickening  of  sensibility,  susceptibility,  impressi- 
bility, with  cultivation  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  with  that 
aesthetic  synthesis  which  every  true  literary  art  product  demands, 
than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  contents  of  guide  books  to  the  great 
picture  galleries  of  Italy  has  to  do  with  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  any  one  of  the  masterpieces  contained  in  these  galleries. 

The  instincts  and  faculties  which  separate  the  temperament  of 
the  mathematician  from  the  temperament  of  the  poet,  are  not 
more  radical  and  essential  than  the  instincts  and  faculties  which 
separate  the  sympathetic  student  of  philology  from  the  sympa- 
thetic student  of  literature,  or  the  esoteric  specialist  and 
-*' extension  lecturer"  from  the  student  of  the  higher  and 
more  educating  factor  of  the  classics. 
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Bacon  calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when  men  study 
words.  We  may  not  be  prepared  to  agree  with  this  statement. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  student  under  much  of  the  pre* 
vailing  methods  in  many  schools  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless 
labor  of  wearing  out  his  dictionary,  and  yet  die  without  catching- 
a  sound  of  the  infinite  melody  of  the  many-voiced  sea.  When 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer  are  in  his  hand,  when  the  soul  of  a 
great  people  is  mirrored  before  him,  it  must  be  regarded  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  waste  of  opportunity  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
be  laboring  over  the  endless  intricacies  of  accent  and  quantity, 
orthographical  and  syntactical  problems.  For  the  ordinary  reader 
of  the  classics  the  object  is  that  he  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  an  age  and  people  so  colossal  in  almost  all  their  features ; 
that  he  may  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
poets,  orators  and  historians ;  that  he  may  know  something  of  and 
be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  law  and  republican  freedom 
which  is  stamped  upon  so  much  of  that  age  and  people  ;  that  by 
contact  with  these  great  spirits  his  nrind,  like  the  face  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  returning  from  the  Holy  Mount,  will  continue, 
radiant  with  the  lingering  light  of  their  inspiration. 

How  a  student  can  derive  much  lasting  benefit  especially  from 
the  poetry  of  the  classics,  unless  his  imagination  is  continually 
stimulated,  passes  our  comprehension.  It  is  far  easier  to  under- 
stand how  Keats,  who  knew  no  Greek,  by  the  subtlety  of  a  kin- 
dred poetic  sense,  filched  some  of  its  fairest  flowers  from  old 
Parnassus.  He  who  forgets  that  language  is  but  the  sign  and 
vehicle  of  thought,  and,  while  studying  the  word,  knows  little  of 
the  sentiment ;  who  learns  the  measure,  the  garb  and  fashion  of 
ancient  song,  without  looking  to  its  living  soul  or  feeling 
its  inspiration  —  "  is  not  one  whit  better,"  says  Professor  Sedge- 
wick,  "  than  a  traveller  in  classic  land,  who  sees  its  crumbling 
temples,  and  numbers  with  arithmetical  precision  their  steps  and 
pillars,  but  thinks  not  of  their  beauty,  their  design,  or  the  living 
sculpture  on  their  walls ;  or  who  counts  the  stones  in  the  Appian 
way,  instead  of  gazing  on  the  monuments  of  the  eternal  city." 

The  beauties  of  a  great  poet  would  be  a  far  poorer  thing  than' 
they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  us  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  art.     The  poet  needed  those  technicalities ; 
they  are  not  necessary  to  us.     They  are  essential  for  the  criticism 
of  a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.     For  this,  all  that  is  wanting 
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is  a  sufScient  familiarity  with  the  language,  for  its  meaning  to 
reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and  clothed  with  the  associa- 
tions on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  effect.  Who- 
ever has  this  familiarity,  can  have  as  keen  a  relish  of  the  music 
of  Catullus  and  Ovid  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns,  or  Shelley,  though  he 
know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic. 
The  metrical  anatomist  of  dactyls  and  choriambs  and  spondees, 
laboriously  classing  verse,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  or 
measures  as  octonarius,  senarius,  hexameter,  pentameter,  tet- 
rameter, dimeter  or  monometer ;  or  picking  up  dropped  feet  or 
syllables ;  or  pondering  over  anapests,  trochaics  or  the  dactylic 
trimeter  catalectic,  is  like  one  who  would  turn  from  the  melan- 
choly of  the  waning  moon  and  simply  see  a  planet  which  suggests 
an  apogee  or  perigee,  or  something  discernible  only  to  the  esoteric 
class.  This  pursuit  of  the  classics,  so  mechanical  and  technical 
in  its  methods  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  torturing  out  of  the 
pupil  all  love  for  its  literature,  a  literature  of  imperishable  inter- 
est and  imperishable  importance.  It  entails  years  of  fruitless  and 
onerous  labor  —  a  labor  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  composed  of  too  much 
of  what  Lessing  calls  "  professoring,"  and  not  enough  of  living, 
personal  impulse  and  genial,  opulent,  overflowing  soul  from  the 
teacher.  It  is  adapted  to  test  nothing  but  what  may  be  mechan- 
ically acquired  and  mechanically  imparted ;  what  may  be  poured 
out  from  lectures  into  note  books,  and  from  note  books  into 
examination  papers.  Proceediijg  on  the  assumption  that  a 
classical  education  is  merely  the  acquisition  of.  positive  knowl- 
edge, it  neither  requires  nor  encourages  any  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  literary  culture  —  such,  for  example,  as  sense  of  style,  sound 
judgment,  good  taste,  the  touch  of  the  scholar. 

The  value  of  grammatical,  philological  or  any  other  kind  of 
in^tiTLCtion  is  not  hereby  intended  to  be  depreciated,  much  less 
to  be  denied.  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose."  It  is  not  in  season  for  a  teacher,  while  pretend- 
ing to  study  with  a  class  a  great  poem  like  De  Rerum  Natura  or 
the  Aeneid^  to  "  live  laborious  days  "  in  the  detection  of  an  ana- 
pest  in  the  wrong  place  or  in  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  ;  or 
•glory  in  the  ability  to 

"  Chase 

A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 

Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 

To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark.'' 
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Every  masterpiece  of  the  classics  should  not  be  degraded  into 
the  mere  pabulum  of  hypercritical  professors,  who  value  a  poet's 
text  only  as  a  field  for  the  rivalries  of  sterile  pedantry  and 
arbitrary  conjecture.  The  tree  of  classical  education  in  such  a 
field  can  produce  nothing  better  than  attenuated  and  deciduous 
leaves. 

Let  us  have  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  exact  scholarship 
possible ;  but  if  such  scholarship  be  made  an  end  to  itself,  it  may 
prove  a  decided  evil  to  him  who  makes  it  an  end  to  itself  —  for 
his  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  is  more  or  less  subordinated 
to  it,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  desiccated  into  a  Doctor 
Dryasdust.  His  head  may  be  made  a  cockloft  for  storing  away 
the  trumpery  of  barren  knowledge,  painfully  learned,  and  yet 
have  an  unkindled  soul  and  uninstructed  mind.  ^^  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  the  food,  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment?" 
Without  an  understanding  heart,  a  sympathetic  appropriation  and 
assimilation,  the  student  of  the  classics  is  liable  to  become  a  mere 
Gradgrind,  who,  like  his  prototype,  Thomas,  the  iron-monger  in 
Dickens'  novel  of  "  Hard  Times,"  is  disposed  even  to  disparage 
the  subtler  metal  of  the  spirit  with  all  its  quickening  power. 
With  such  an  one  the  literature  of  the  classics  is  nothing ;  its 
only  value  consists  in  its  furnishing  material  for  various  kinds  of 
drill  which  deal  with  things  quite  apart  from  whatever  constitutes 
the  power  of  any  work  of  genius. 

Unless  our  classical  discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical 
analysis  and  metrical  recitation  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  class- 
ics from  our  curriculums.  If  Sophocles  and  Lucretius  could  come 
among  us,  they  would  be  amazed  to  learn  that  it  was  held  by  the 
**  proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed  scholarship  "  that  the  power  to  construe 
and  amend  their  own  choruses  and  hexameters  was  still  the  test 
of  the  highest  achievement  in  classical  education.  It  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  that  much  time  be  given  to  the  mastery  of 
supposed  original  and  native  orthoepic  rules,  unless  contemplating 
professional  and  special  work  for  which  it  may  be  a  helpful  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  pardonable  ambition  to  reproduce  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  as  spoken  during  that  period  of  Roman  civilization 
known  as  the  Augustan  age,  but  actually  to  make  the  reproduc- 
tion, to  recover  tones  which  have  not  been  uttered  by  an  accred- 
ited representative  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  —  hie 
lahor^  hoc  opu8  est.     Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  system  in  the 
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pronunciation  of  every  dead  language,  not  lawless,  but  orderly 
and  regular;  and  -until  some  scheme  can  be  offered  which  is 
demonstrably  better  and  the  right  one,  the  student  may  justly 
claim  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  vernacular. 

The  question  of  translation  also  confronts  the  pupil  burdened 
too  much  with  pedagogic  disputation.  The  same  controversy 
between  a  literal  and  impressional  rendering  divides  translators 
as  well  as  painters.  No  language  can  be  a  counterpart  of  another ; 
for  the  words  and  phrases  of  each  nation  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
which  they  are  the  signs.  This  contrast  is  of  course  made  more 
and  more  striking  by  the  loss  and  accession  of  ideas,^  which  are 
I  constantly  forcing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  more  and 

I  more  apart  from  each  other ;  thus  proportionately  increasing  the 

I  obstacles  to  completeness  on  the  one  hand* and  correctness  on  the 

other.  The  ancient  languages,  in  most  of  what  relates  to  struc- 
ture, differ  in  kind  from  our  own.  Their  use  of  inflexion  as  it 
marked  the  relations  of  words  widely  separated,  gave  a  much 
freer  scope  for  inversion  in  a  manner  hardly  possible  to  us.  Their 
peculiarities  as  to  flexion  and  conjugation  are  such  that  it  is  fre- 
I  quently   impossible   to  preserve  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 

original  in  a  literal  translation.  Cowley  has  said  that  if  a  man 
should  render  the  Odes  of  Pindar  word  for  word,  it  would  be 
thought  that  one  madman  had  translated  another.  The  old  idea 
was  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  an  author  was  reproduced,  an 
exact  rendering  need  not  be  attempted.  The  modern  school  pos- 
sibly go  too  near  the  extreme  of  conscientiousness.  The  true  art 
is  to  seize  upon  both  the  spirit  and  the  text.  The  nearest  way  to 
be  true  to  the  spirit  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  letter.  Everything 
which  the  author  said  should  appear  in  the  translation  ;  nothing 
save  what  the  author  said  should  appear. 

Poetry  exhibits  one  obstacle  in  translation  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  is,  in  its  greater  dependence  on  mechanical  rules.  Fre- 
quently circumstances  of  metre  and  rhyme  occur  to  require  some 
extension,  compression  or  vari{W:ion  of  the  primitive  thought.  We 
have  been  told,  in  fact,  that  the  rendering  of  the  poetry  of  the 
classics  into  prose  is  the  only  safe  method  of  translation  ;  that 
renderings  in  verse  must  of  necessity  be  mere  paraphrases  and 
must  offend  the  modern  scientific  craving  for  accuracy.  But  as 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  truly  says,  "  Prose  can  never  be  an  equiva- 
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lent  for  poetry,  therefore   we  must  run  the  risk  of  translation 
in  verse." 

It  requires  no  ordinary  union  of  intellectual  powers,  duly 
arrayed  and  directed,  in  order  to  produce  perfect  translation.  It 
is  indeed,  a  mre  combination  of  rare  qualities  which  enables  the 
mind  to  look  through  the  clouds  which  separate  distant  ages ;  to 
represent  faithfully  where  there  is  so  much  to  darken,  and  dazzle, 
and  confuse ;  to  represent  spiritedly  where  the  object  is  so  remote 
and  the  likeness  so  difficult  to  be  seized.  The  labor,  however, 
has  its  compensation.  It  tends,  as  an  exercise  of  faithfulness  and 
elegance,  to  the  formation  of  our  noblest  intellectual  habits  —  the 
right  perception  of  ideal  beauty  and  the  steady  pursuit  of  real 
truth.  The  classics  need  to  be  drawn  more  and  more  out  of 
scholastic  isolation,  and  to  be  brought  more  and  more  into  the 
general  current  of  intellectual  interests.  Their  study  must 
become  wider  and  more  real,  and  more  capable  of  satisfying  a 
greater  diversity  of  intellectual  appetites  —  more  in  touch  with 
the  literary  and  artistic  interests  and  the  general  educational 
trend  of  the  day.  Professor  Jebb  of  Cambridge,  assures  us  that, 
"The  spirit  which  the  classics  embody  now  animates  the  higher 
literature  of  the  country  to  a  greater  and  more  perceptible  extent 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  English  letters  ;  and 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  litera- 
ture and  art  is  far  more  widely  diffused  than  it  ever  was  before 
in  England." 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  classics  as  both  a  means  and 
an  end  of  education.  We  need  their  high  ideals  to  counteract 
the  depressing  tendency  of  our  materialistic  civilization ;  a  tend- 
ency which  moved  Wordsworth  so  deeply,  when  he  cried  out: 

**  The  world  is  too  much  witli  us  ;  soon  and  late 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers, 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon." 

Let  the  instruction  of  the  classics  be  invigorated  and  enlight- 
ened and  stimulated  by  higher,  more  generous  and  intellectual 
forces.  Let  the  instruction  be  lesa  of  a  dull,  mechanical  routine 
of  comparative  philology  and  general  grammar.  Let  us  smooth 
difficulties,  minimize  technicalities,  and  abandon  superfine  niceties 
and  details.  Let  it  be  removed  somewhat  from  the  region  of 
mere  utilitarian  appliances  and  dull,  useless  pedantry,  and  more 
into  the  sphere  of  kindred  thought,  imagination  and  taste.     Let 
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the  student  be  led  into  a  more  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the 
.priceless  beauty,  loveliness  and  dignity  of  those  antique  masters ; 
•of  the  grace,  power  and  plenitude  of  the  structures  they 
wrought ;  and  of  their  close  and  deep  relation  with  human  nature 
^nd  human  affairs.  Then  tbe  forms  of  these  masters  will  not 
stand  before  the  student,* heroic  it  is  true,  but  heroes  without 
blood  and  shadowy,  objects  of  worship  in  which  there  is  more  of 
tradition  than  of  devotion ;  kept  on  archaic  shelves,  not  cherished 
and  quoted,  their  notes  rousing  the  mind  and  feelings  to  no 
movement,  coming  like  a  "  horn  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing  "  and 
meant  for  other  ears ;  but  will  push  their  way  towards  the  stu- 
dent through  distractions  and  cares,  and  standing  close  beside 
him,  speak  to  him  with  living  voices  not  only  pleasant,  but  also 
useful,  and  as  contemporary  with  his  ears  as  with  the  ears  they 
first  enraptured,  converting  "the  letter  which  killeth  into  the 
spirit  which  maketh  alive." 

A  mere  polyglot  familiarity  with  the  classics  tends  to  make  the 
thoughts  thin  and  shallow,  and  so  far  from  in  itself  carrying  us  to 
vital  knowledge,  needs  a  compensating  force  to  prevent  its  carry- 
ing us  away  from  it.  But  when  not  taught  in  a  wooden  and 
pedantic  manner,  but  with  a  real  reference  to  the  literature  which 
they  enshrine ;  read  as  the  works  of  human  beings  on  matters  of 
human  interest  and  not  as  many  illustrations  of  grammatical 
rules  and  critical  canons  —  then  they  may  be  transformed  from  a 
dull,  mechanical  discipline  into  a  valuable  and  formative  knowl- 
■edge,  imbibing  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  thought 
and  civilization. 

Instigated  by  counsel  and  cudgels  the  pupil  may  learn  by  heart 
as  many  lines  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  memory  can  be  made  to 
carry.  Alas  I  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  verses  and  how  hard  to 
learn  them.  To  set  a  boy  to  learn  a  score  of  lines  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  author,  "  with  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  unequally 
yoked  together  like  ox  and  ass  ";  to  let  him  construe  or  flounder 
through  them,  without  any  attempt  to  teach  what  they  are  about, 
their  place  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  that  marvellous  age  ;  or 
to  point  out  their  wisdom,  beauty  and  eloquence,  to  illustrate 
their  relation  to  the  great  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part,  or  the 
insight  they  may  give  into  social,  moral  or  literary  questions ; 
instead  of  this,  merely  day  after  day  to  torture  a  short  passage 
to  death  by  parsing  all  the  words  in  it  —  parsing  them  as  a  mere 
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exercise  of  memory  or  empiricism ;  is  it  strange  that  attention 
fails  in  this  excruciating  process?  It  is  about  as  infructuous,  irri- 
tating and  unreasonable  a  method  of  training  the  mind  by  sicken- 
ing the  memory  as  was  ever  elaborated  by  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  man ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  boy  abandons  them  as  soon  a& 
possible  after  being  released  from  school. 

The  perfect  mastery  of  a  language  consists  in  knowing  three 
things  —  the  vocabulary,  the  grammar  and  the  literature.  Of  the 
first,  and  the  most  valueless,  the  boy  may  know  a  little  ;  of  the 
second,  still  less ;  and  of  the  third,  just  nothing.  He  has  never 
regarded  the  classics  as  anything  but  ingenious  mills  for  grinding 
gerunds.  It  is  certain,  that  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  will  never  read 
a  Greek  or  a  Latin  book  again.  All  that  he  will  carry  away  will 
be  a  few  scraps  of  vocabulary  and  a  few  patches  of  grammar^ 
wholly  unphilosophical  and  half-understood. 

Classical  scholarship,  in  its  common  and  technical  sense,  is  a 
narrow  specialty  of  very  subordinate  value  and  rarely  attained ; 
a  narrow  specialty  which,  when  exclusively  followed,  has  a  most 
enfeebling  influence,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  them- 
selves, and  which  is  something  wholly  different  from  a  wide  and 
fruitful  appieciation  of  their  literature,  gathering  from  it  the 
marrow  and  spirit,  and  having  drawn  the  good,  feeding  the  mind 
therewith,  instructing  and  directing  the  conscience.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  we  find  Petrarch  writing  to  Boccaccio  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
Livy  and  Cicero.  "  These  I  have  read,"  he  says,  "  and  re-read, 
not  once,  but  studiously,  intently,  bringing  to  them  the  best 
powers  of  my  mind.  I  tasted  in  the  morning  and  digested  at 
night ;  I  quaffed  as  a  boy,  to  ruminate  as  an  old  man.  These 
works  have  become  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  cling  not  to  my 
memory  merely,  but  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones ;  they  have 
become  so  identified  with  my  own  genius  that,  even  were  I  never 
to  read  them  again,  they  would  still  be  there,  rooted  in  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  my  soul." 
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TUB  SOCIOLOGIC BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

CON  WAT  MacMILLAN,  UNIVEBSITT  OF  MINNESOTA,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

TO  educate  the  young  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  social  organism.  Hence  educational 
machinery  is  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  some  social 
unit.  This  unit  is  in  nearly  every  case  the  church  or  the  state. 
More  rarely  —  as  for  example  when  a  trades-union,  or  other  com- 
mercial organization  maintains  an  educational  institution  —  the 
social  unit  in  control  is  other  than  religious  or  political.  It  is, 
however,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  surpassing  strength  of 
these  particular  types  of  organization  that  they  should  be  the 
principal  educational  centres  not  only  in  Western  but  in  Eastern 
civilization.  It  is  true  that  not  all  nor  even  it  may  be  the  most 
important  portign  of  any  one's  education  need  be  derived  from 
the  schools.  Two  other  centres  should  be  recognized  —  one,  that 
more  compact,  more  fundamental  social  unit,  the  family,  from 
which  what  is  known  as  home-trainijig  must  be  secured,  the  other 
that  loose,  more  unorganized  unit,  the  community,  from  which 
knowledge  of  the  worlds  the  training  of  the  so-called  self-made  man 
is  obtained.  But  in  so  far  as  the  schools  offer  an  education  to 
the  young,  they  do  so,  broadly  speaking,  as  instruments  of  the 
church  or  of  the  state. 

The  schools,  then,  represent  the  organized  effort  of  society  to 
fit  its  members  for  their  life  as  social  components.  For  it  is  a 
principle  of  sociology  that  society  functions  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  under  the  same  laws  as  an  individual. 
The  aim,  perhaps  unconscious  but  nevertheless  distinct,  that  the 
school  has  in  view  is  to  train  not  individuals  but  citizens,  not 
unorganized  but  organized  —  or  at  least  organizable  —  members 
of  society.  This  fact  is  one  of  basic  importance  in  the  considera- 
tion of  educational  theories  as  applied  to  school  methods  or  school 
discipline.  The  school  is  an  organ  of  the  social  body.  Education 
of  the  social  components  is  its  function,  just  as  digestion,  in  the 
individual,  is  the  function  of  the  stomach.  The  result  of  school 
education  is  primarily  to  contribute  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
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society,  not  primarily  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  health  and 
vigor  of  the  individual. 

Passing  from  the  analysis  of  educational  mechanisms  in  which 
it  has  been  suggested  that  although  not  all  education  is  social 
and  although  the  school  is  not  the  only  organ  of  society  function- 
ing as  educational,  nevertheless  the  school  is  essentially  such  an 
•organ,  one  may  examine  along  somewhat  the  same  lines  what  may, 
for  lack  of  a  better  terra,  be  called  intellectual  activity.  This  is,  I 
take  it,  at  once  the  necessary  result  of  an  education  and  its  condi- 
tion. But  intellectual  activity  may  be  classified  into  that  which 
is  essentially  individual  and  that  which  is  paramountly  social. 
I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  that  at  precisely  this  point 
arises  the  differentiation  between  philosophy  and  science.  Phil- 
osophy is  individual  thought  radiated  outward  upon  society  and 
science  is  social  thought  reflected  back  upon  the  individual.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
such  definition.  Note  the  difference  between  the  philosophic  and 
the  scientific  method.  Kant,  the  philosopher,  pacing  his  beat  in 
the  little  university  town;  Darwin,  the  scientist,  on  the. -BeogrZ^ 
visiting  the  most  distant  and  inhospitable  shores  —  these  two 
may  serve  as  fit  examples.  The  inward  searching,  the  self-discip- 
line of  logic  and  metaphysic  characterize  the  philosopher.  The 
outward  searching,  the  discipline  of  nature  by  experiment  and 
invention,  characterize  the  man  of  science.  A  subtile  knowledge 
of  one's  own  intellectual  states  is  the  equipment  of  the  philosopher. 
A  broad  comprehension  of  one's  environment  is  essential  for  the 
scientist.  Science  therefore  is  definitely  social  and  cosmopolitan. 
Hence  arise  the  bibliographic  societies  among  biologists  and 
geologists  and  chemists.  It  is  indispensable  that -each  should 
know  what  all  the  rest  have  done.  "  What  new  thing  have  you 
found? "is  the  question  in  the  research  laboratory  —  and  this 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
particular  line  by  previous  investigators.  But  philosophy  is  as 
distinctly  individualistic.  "Is  the  position  thinkable?"  asks  the 
philosopher.  Science  is  more  than  organized  knowledge  —  it  is 
social  knowledge.  Philosophy  is  what  man  knows ;  science  is 
what  mankind  knows.  The  probing  of  one's  consciousness 
develops  a  self-centered  intellection  which  is  compatible  with  life 
in  the  closet  or  on  the  beaten  path  at  Konigsberg.  The  probing 
of  nature  develops  an  other-centered  intellection  of  which  the 
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laboratory  is  the  expression  —  or  the  voyage  of  -ff.  M.  S.  Chal- 
lenger. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  misconception  it  is  proper  to  state 
clearly  that  two  lines  of  study  popularly  confused  under  the- 
general  term  "  philosophy  "  must  be  excluded.  In  the  first  jiace, 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  an  historical  subject  but  not  a  branch 
of  institutional  history.  It  is,  therefore,  a  science  in  the  same 
sense  that  general  history  is.  In  the  second  place,  psychophysics 
or  experimental  psychology  is  entitled  without  question  to  wear 
the  .purple  of  an  accredited  science,  belonging  to  the  biological 
group.  Metaphysics,  however,  must  in  turn  be  excluded  from- 
the  category  of  science,  for  it  is  purely  individualistic. 

If  these  two  main  theses  are  established,  that  the  schools  are 
essentially  social  organs  of  which  the  function  is  to  educate  the 
social  components  for  their  place  in  society,  and  that  science  is 
essentially  social  thought  while  philosophy  is  individual  thought,, 
it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  not  a  philosophy  of  schools  or  of  school- 
education  that  is  particularly  desirable  or  practically  attainable, 
but  it  is  a  science  of  schools  and  of  school-education  that  is  the- 
desideratum.  And  it  would  further  appear  that  in  the  field  of 
modern  sociology  is  to  be  sought  the  fundamental  law  and  princi- 
ple of  such  education  rather  than  in  philosophy.  And  again  it 
would  seem  highly  probable  that  undue  emphasis  might  be  laid 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  child-mind  (^paidology  or  neanopsychics) 
in  determining  proper  school  educational  methods,  but  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  study  of  social  dynamics  and  statics  could 
scarcely  be  pushed  too  far  in  the  effort  to  determine  their 
methods. 

It  will  be  discovered  by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  Hegelian  and  Herbartian  doctrines  are  here 
opened  in  a  somewhat  unusual  but  possibly  profitable  manner. 
That  my  thought  is  dominated  rather  by  Spencerianism  than  by 
either  of  the  others  will  also  be  apparent.  It  would  seem  that 
here  the  peculiar  weakness  of  the  Herbartian  position  is  exposed, 
for  to  make  the  individual  interest  the  key-stone  of  school-educa-  ^ 
tional  methods  is  certainly  an  individualistic  tendency.  Here, 
too,  one  comes  within  ear-shot  of  one  of  the  surf-lines  in  the  sea 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  THe  great  ethical  riddle  of  existence 
might  be  said  to  confront  one.  How  is  it  that  each  of  us  is  at 
once  an  individual  with  the  passions  and  the  longings  of  the 
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individual  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  race  the  pro- 
-gress  and  perpetuation  of  which  results  from  a  stifling  of  these 
individual  passions  and  a  refusal  to  satisfy  these  individual  long- 
ings? A  simple  example  of  the  antithesis  between  man  the 
individual  and  man  the  social  unit  is  furnished  by  the  universal 
love  of  life  and  its  universal  end  in  death.  It  is  essential  for  the 
permanence  of  the  race  that  each  individual  should  cling  to  life. 
A  race  of  hereditary  suicides  would  quickly  disappear.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Weismann  has  so  clearly  shown,  it  is  equally 
essential  for  the  permanence  of  the  race  that  the  ratio  between 
the  strength  of  the  organism  and  the  sum  of  unfavorable  environ- 
mental chances  should  result  in  a  definite  life  period  to  be  closed 
by  the  death  of  the  individual.  For  a  i-ace  of  potential  immortals 
would  become  a  race  of  torsos — of  shapeless,  helpless  hulks. 
Death  serves  to  maintain  the  race  constantly  at  the  zenith  of 
youth  and  power.     Ponce  de  Leon  found  the  far-famed  fountain. 

Education  of  the  schools  —  social  education — has  therefore  not 
only  the  duty  of  stimulating  the  individual  to  do  his  best  as  an 
individual,  but  more  fundamentally  it  must  from  its  very  nature 
so  mould  him  that  he  will  be  the  best  as  a  member  of  society. 
Therefore  much  of  what  is  decried  as  the  "  formalism  "  of  the 
schools  is  after  all  a  natural  expression  of  the  conservatism  of 
society  as  dominating  and  perhaps  opposing  the  radicalism  of  the 
individual.  The  Herbartian  propaganda  is  unquestionably  doing 
splendid  service  as  a  corrective  for  many  abuses,  and  in  its 
stimulation  of  better  methods  of  presentation  and  coordination  it 
has  clearly  demonstrated  both  its  elements  of  strength  and  its 
right  to  exist.  There  are,  however,  broader  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion, broader  conceptions  of  progress  than  those  which  centre 
around  the  individual.  Not  until  a  man  has  clearly  seen  himself 
as  one  of  the  infinitesimal  cells  of  the  mighty  human  organism 
that  we  term  mankind  is  he  fitted  to  think  profoundly  upon  or  to 
solve  such  a  far-reaching  problem  as  that  of  school-educational 
methods. 

The  mental  equipment  for  a  final  analysis  and  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  school-education  is  firmly  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  not 
the  philosophic  but  the  scientific  habit  of  thought  and  a  broad 
knowledge  not  of  neanopsychics  alone  but  rather  of  sociology  in 
all  its  phases.  The  deriving  of  school-education  methods  from  a 
philosophical  or  even  from  a  psychophysical  examination  of  the 
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<$onditions,  is  narrow  and  inadequate.  I  look  for  the  next  great 
step  in  educational  reform  and  progress  to  be  taken  from  a  basis 
of  sociological  and  thoroughly  scientific  enquiry  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  modern  citizen.  And  here  education-methods 
touch  upon  those  yet  almost  untried  fields  of  criminology,  chari- 
tology,  social  dynamics  and  statics  and  social  pathology.  A 
-science  of  school-education  is  a  science  of  society. 


Q 


WHO   WRITES  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS f 

WILL  S.  MOKROE,  BOSTON. 

UITE  recently  at  an  educational  meeting  at  which  the  writer 
was  a  listener,  one  of  the  leading  speakers  remarked  that 
"two  thirds  of  the  educational  books  read  by  teachers  in  this 
.country  were  translations  from  the  German."  Such  statements, 
in  one  form  or  another,  have  come  to  his  attention  again  and 
again.     But  are  they  true  ? 

A  list  of  eighty  of  the  best  books  on  education  was  lately  pre- 
pared for  a  body  of  250  active  teachers.  Its  preparation  was  by 
■a  teacher  whose  private  educational  library  numbers  about  1,700 
volumes,  1,200  of  which  are  in  the  English  language,  and  500  in 
European  languages,  chiefly  the  German  and  French. 

Of  the  eighty  selected  books,  all  were  in  the  English  language  ; 
although  being  familiar  with  the  literature  of  education  in  both 
the  German  and  French,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  be 
influenced  more  or  less  to  select  translations  from  the  standard 
-educational  books  in  these  two  languages,  since  such  translations, 
according  to  the  speaker  quoted,  form  the  bulk  of  our  educational 
literature. 

Twelve  of  the  books  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  education, 
including  biographies  of  great  educational  leaders ;  sixteen  are 
given  to  the  theory  of  education  from  the  Jlepublic  of  Plato  to 
Bain's  Education  as  a  Science ;  five  are  given  to  practice  of  teach- 
ing and  twelve  to  methods  of  teaching ;  three  to  school  organiza- 
tion, management  and  supervision;  four  to  primary  education ; 
three  to  the  Kindergarten ;  six  to  philosophy,  psychology  and 
child-study ;  five  to  moral  education ;  four  to  physical  education ; 
seven  to  the  education  of  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  and  three  to  foreign  school  systems. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  eighty  books  are  written  by  Americans  and 
fifteen  by  Englishmen,  although  four  of  the  fifteen  —  Ascham, 
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Mulcaster,  Milton,  and  Locke  —  belong  to  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  these  four  might  be  classed  with  the  Americans,  thus 
increasing  the  list  to  forty-three.  But  eight  of  the  books  are- 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  pedagogues.  Seven 
are  written  by  Scotchmen.  Five  of  the  books  are  translations- 
from  the  French.  Two  of  the  books  are  from  the  old  Greek ;  two 
are  Italian  —  one  ancient  and  one  modern,  and  two  are  by  Swiss 
writers. 

The  presumption  that  the  great  body  of  our  educational  litera- 
ture consists  of  translations,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unjust.  No 
lover  of  educational  books  —  and  least  of  all  the  writer  —  would 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  foreign  literature,  whether  in  the 
original  or  in  translated  form ;  but  the  mischief  comes  from  sup- 
posing that  this  is  all  we  have.  ^^  Our  educational  literature  is 
limited  to  four  or  five  hundred  books  "  remarked,  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer,  a  gentleman  who  should  have  known  better. 

How  extensive  our  educational  literature  is,  perhaps  no  one 
knows  with  exactness  because  of  the  absence  of  bibliographies ;. 
but  the  writer  assumes  that  we  have  from  four  to  five  thousand 
books  on  education  in  the  English  language  that  might  be  classed 
as  permanent  literature.  Simply  because  so  little  effort  is  made 
to  collect  and  classify  such  books  does  not  argue  for  their  absence. 

The  need  of  good  bibliographies  of  the  English  and  American 
books  on  education  is  imperative.  Hall's  Bibliography  of  Educa- 
tion is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  French  and  German  titles. 
MacAllister's  Catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  Pedagogical  Library 
is  a  great  improvement  on  Hall's  but  it  was  privately  printed  and 
the  average  reader  of  such  books  has  never  seen  it.  But  Mac- 
Allister's catalogue  is  in  no  sense  complete.  Compared  with  the 
splendid  bibliography  in  French  of  the  Mus^e  Pedagogique  at 
Paris  or  with  that  in  German  of  the  Comenius  Stiftung  at  Leipzig, 
we  have  almost  nothing.  And  the  average  buyer  of  educational 
books  failing  to  find  suitable  bibliographies,  all  too  readily  con- 
cludes that  we  have  no  literature  of  education  in  this  country. 

The  belief  of  the  writer  is  that  we  have  a  comparatively  large 
literature  of  education,  that  it  is  the  literature  most  used  by 
teachers ;  and  that,  while  a  considerable  number  of  French  and 
German  books  will  always  be  read  by  our  teachers  in  the  original 
and  translated  forms,  that  the  helpfulness  of  such  reading  will 
come  from  the  use  of  books  that  "  smack  of  the  soil." 
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A  DTNAMIC  THEORT  OF  WILL. 

CHARLES  DEOARMO. 
PruiderU  Swarthmore  College^  Swarthmortt  Pa. 

A  FEW  words  of  explanation  may  perhaps  be  permitted  before 
the  serious  argument  upon  this  topic  begins. 

The  following  words  from  Windelband's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, ^  substantiate  the  assertion  that  psychology  and  metaphysics 
have  parted  company  :  "  A  characteristic  change  in  the  general 
scientific  relations  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the 
constantly  progressing  loosening  and  separation  of  psychology  from 
philosophy^  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  principle  complete." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Professor  James's  Princeton 
address,  to  which  Doctor  Harris  appeals,  can  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  contents  of  his  books,  which  consciously  and  purposely 
stand  aloof  from  metaphysics  from  beginning  to  end.  We  shall 
have  to  appeal  to  Philip  sober,  and  contrast  the  books  with  the 
address.  Professor  James  says,  '*  Just  as  we  have  rejected  mind- 
dust,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  soul."^  Is  not  this  psy- 
chology without  the  "  Psyche  "  ?  Again  he  says,  "  The  fact  i& 
that  the  question  of  free-will  is  insoluble  on  strictly  psychologic 
grounds."  Also,  "  For  ourselves,  we  hand  the  free-will  contro- 
versy over  to  metaphysics Psychology  will  be  psy- 
chology, and  science,  science,  as  much  as  ever  (as  much  and  no 
more)  in  this  world,  whether  free-will  be  true  in  it  or  not."  ' 

Whatever  comfort  one  may  derive  from  Professor  James's 
metaphysical  orthodoxy  as  shown  in  his  Princeton  address,  no 
one  who  reads  his  books  (and  who  does  not  read  them  ?)  can  truth- 
fully deny  that  he  makes  an  "  unusually  obstinate  "  attempt  to 
develop  psychology  independently  of  metaphysical  presuppositions. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  such  works  as  those  of  Baldwin  and 
Wundt,  and  in  the  host  of  monographs  on  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology. 

These  facts  do  not  signify  that  metaphysics  has  grown  either 

>  Windelband's  History  of  Pbllosopby,  p.  880. 

*  Psyobology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18S. 

'  Psyobology,  Briefer  Course,  pp.  466, 457. 
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obsolete  or  valueless,  but  only  that  psychology  has  parted  company 
with  philosophy.  Of  this  fact  no  careful  observer  can  be  in  the 
slightest  doubt. 

Some  misconception  as  to  my  position  may  probably  arise  from 
Doctor' Harris's  last  letter.  He  judges  that  I  must  adhere  to 
Herbart's  psychology  and  metaphysics,  because  I  defend  his  doc- 
trine of  interest,  and  point  out  the^  reasons  why  Herbart  and  his 
philosophical  adherents  reject  the  Kantian  view^f  transcendental 
freedom.  1  regret  to  have  given  that  impression,  because  ten 
years  ago,  I  accepted  many  of  Herbart's  pedagogical  notions  with 
the  full  consciousness  that  I  rejected  his  metaphysical  presupposi- 
tions. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  no  more  efforts  will  be  made 
to  compel  me  to  swallow  the  shell  (Herbart's  metaphysics  and 
psychology),  because  I  have  taken  the  oyster  (interest)  ? 

Doctor  Harris  himself  accepts  the  doctrine  of  apperception  in 
the  following  words :  "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Herbart,  which 
holds  that  it  is  not  so  much  sense-perception  that  is  wanted  in 
education,  as  apperception  —  not  so  much  seeing  and  hearing  and 
handling  things,  as  recognizing  thecn  and  understanding  them. 
The  Herbartian  trend  on  our  zigzag  of  progress  helps  to  reinforce 
sense-perception  by  the  memory,  through  its  use  of  the  causal 
series  of  ideas.  It  therefore  combines  the  two  former  trends  in 
a  higher.  Doubtless  there  will  be  new  trends  on  the  zigzag  of 
progress  to  correct  the  extremes  and  errors  of  Herbartianism,  but, 
compared  with  Pestalozzi's  theory  of  intellectual  instruction,  or 
with  that  older  theory  of  memory  as  the  sole  intellectual  faculty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Herbartians  are  right."  ^ 

Now,  if  this  doctrine  of  apperception  can  be  so  heartily 
approved  without  arousing  a  suspicion  of  philosophical  heresy, 
why  may  not  that  of  interest,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
metaphysical  and  psychological  background  ? 

Another  misconception  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Harris  has  universalized  one  of  my  particular  statements.  It  is 
inferred  that  I  have  said  of  transcendental  freedom  in  general 
that  "  It  is  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  content."  That  this  was  not 
a  general  statement,  but  one  made  with  precise  limitations  will  be 
seen  from  its  context,  which  was  as  follows :  "  The  will  is  like- 
wise a  germ  at  birth,  and  is  subject,  like  the  acorn,  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  environment,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 

1  Educational  Bbview,  May,  1898. 
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•education.  Transcendental  freedom  is  in  this  case  metaphysical. 
It  is  not  morale  for  it  has  no  content.  It  is  at  best  only  a  possibility, 
a  germ,  a  potentiality,  dependent  upon  its  environment  for  the 
degree  and  perfection  of  its  development."  This  idea  will  be 
further  elaborated  in  the  discussion  that  follows.  Still  other  mis- 
conceptions may  easily  arise  from  Dactor  Harris's  letter,  such 
as  the  charge  of  fatalism  in  philosophy,  a  charge  so  baseless  as  to 
call  for  no  refutation,  but  they  are  not  so  important  that  further 
space  need  be  used  in  pointing  them  out. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  query  of  this  paper.  Is  a  dynamic 
or  evolutionary  theory  of  will  as  psychical  cause  a  tenable  one  ? 
Doctor  Harris  declares  that  it  is  not  that  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  and 
Kant,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  static  force  called  self-activity 
or  self  determination  —  a  general  form  in  which  morality  dwells. 
Leaving  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  any  of  these  phil- 
osophers do  not  give  a  warrant  for  the  evolutionary  view,  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  static  theory  encounters  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  The  static  theory  of  will  neglects  the  idea  of  quantity,  and 
hence  is  not  clear  as  to  degree  of  moral  responsibility.  Doctor 
Harris  says,  "  To  act  morally  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
contradict  self-activity."  [Does  this  mean  that  self-activity  as 
such  is  the  essence  of  morality  ?  ]  "  For  this  reason  moral 
motives  are  derived  from  the  form  of  the  ego  itself  and  not  from 
the  form  of  bodies  outside  of  itself.  The  moral  is  the  form  of 
freedom."  Free-will  being  purely  formal,  therefore,  and  belong- 
ing alike  to  all,  it  is  natural  that  the  forces  of  environment  and 
heredity  should  be  ignored  or  their  influence  denied.  Thus  Doc- 
tor Harris  can  say,  "  It  (the  theory  of  freedom)  holds  that  the 
free  self  is  responsible  to  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions  of 
heredity.  A  transcendental  will  can  set  aside  heredity  just  as  it 
can  set  aside  any  other  factor  in  the  chain  of  causality  which  it 
finds  in  its  environment."  The  inadequacy  of  such  a  conception 
in  practical  life  is  shown  on  every  hand.  The  quantitative  limita- 
tion is  always  taken  into  consideration  when  social  and  economic 
forces  are  considered.  Such  a  theory  is  indeed  convenient  in  the 
administration  of  law,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  valid 
even  here,  for  jurors  always  try  to  determine  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  charged  with  breaches  of  the  civil 
code.     That   Doctor   Harris   connects  moral   quality   with   self- 
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activity  as  such,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  takes 
exception  to  the  remark  that  an  infant's  free-will  is  "  metaphysi- 
cal, not  moral,  for  it  has  no  content."  Yet  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  demonstrate  in  his  '*  Introduction  to  Philosophy  '*  that 
this  form  of  freedom,  or  self-activity,  runs  all  through  the  organic 
world  of  animals  and  plants.  Now,  if  the  quantitative  idea  in 
freedom  is  not  to  be  recognized,  where  in  a  regressive  series  does- 
moral  responsibility  end?  But,  if  the  quantitative  idea  is  accepted 
then  a  dynamic  or  evolutionary  principle  of  will  is  at  once 
involved. 

The  quantitative  limitation  in  freedom  and  responsibility  is  so- 
self-evident,  that  Doctor  Harris  himself  emphasizes  it,  whenever 
he  is  not  emphasizing  the  opposite  view.  He  says,  "  To  enumer- 
ate some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through  which  the  soul 
passes  necessarily  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  highest  culture,  we  must 
name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one's  habitat,  its  climate 
and  soil,  its  outlook,  its  means  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then  next  there  is  the  race  and  stock  of  which  one 
comes,  —  black,  red,  yellow,  or  white;  Northern  or  Southern- 
European,  inheriting  all  the  evil  tendencies  and  all  the  good 
aspirations.  Then  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  his  natural  talents  or  genius,  how  deep  these  all  lie  as 
pre-determining  causes  in  his  career."^  In  the  same  article  he 
tells  us  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to- 
reform  the  street  arab  of  our  cities  —  tiiat  he  has  developed  the 
cunning  of  the  water-rat,  but  has  practically  inhibited  the  possi- 
bility of  higher  culture.  All  this  is  susceptible  of  rational  expla- 
nation when  a  dynamic  view  of  will  is  acknowledged,  but  not 
when  it  is  denied.  If  freedom  is  static  and  absolute,  the  street 
arab  can  annul  his  heredity,  his  environment,  his  education  or 
lack  of  it;  races  might  have  defied  their  inevitable  fate,  the 
development  of  the  race  might  have  been  dispensed  with  from  the 
beginning,  had  men  chosen  to  cancel  the  determining  forces  that 
surrounded  them.  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  a 
non-evolutionary,  or  static,  principle  of  freedom  does  not  happily 
explain  the  stages  of  a  system   whose  dominant  fact  is  evolution  ► 

2.  This  theory  of  a  static  core  of  self-activity,  or  freedom,  run- 
ning through  the  organic  world  makes  a  complete  antithesis 
between  the  intelligible  and  the  empirical  character,  rendering 

1  Public  School  Journal,  June,  1895. 
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any  explanation  of  their  interrelations  impossible  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  may  not  trouble  the  philosopher  who  says  it  must  be  so, 
since  otherwise  bad  results  would  follow,  but  it  is  not  so  good  a 
theory  for  the  teacher,  who  would  like  to  approach  the  matter  of 
will  and  character  directly  and  not  merely  surreptitiously.  Just 
as  Descartes  made  a  gulf  impossible  for  himself  or  his  followers 
to  bridge  when  he  declared  that  the  essence  of  matter  is  ext>en- 
^on  and  that  of  mind  is  thought,  so  Kant  when  he  sets  knowl- 
edge and  faith  in  such  sharp  antithesis,  separates  freedom  and 
experience  so  that  interaction  can  only  be  explained  by  jnythical 
means.  This  is  dualism  as  striking  and  as  difficult  to  overcome 
as  was  that  of  Plato,  with  his  doctrine  of  static  ideas.  Like 
Plato's  idealism  it  places  in  sharp  antithesis,  the  sensuous  and  the 
supersensuous,  phenomena  and  things-in-themselves,  necessity 
and  freedom,  knowledge  and  faith,  the  empirical  and  the  intelligi- 
ble, the  two  conceived  as  working  together,  but  inexplicable 
except  by  means  of  myth  and  miracle.  Truly  all  the  difficulties 
are  not  all  on  one  side  in  this  controversy. 

Taking  up  now  the  affirmative,  or  positive,  side  of  the  discus- 
sion, the  following  considerations  are  offered :  — 

1.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  a  dynamic,  or  evolutionary  theory  of 
freedom  has  no  warrant  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  While 
this  may  be  true  in  a  technical  sense,  since  the  problem  as  it  is  here 
presented  could  hardly  have  arisen  at  that  time,  yet  it  will  be 
recognized  at  once  that  Aristotle  sought  to  overcome  the  Platonic 
dualism  by  the  introduction  of  a  dynamic  principle,  bringing  the 
universal  and  the  particular  together  through  the  conceptions  of 
possibility,  development  and  actuality.  This  fact  gives  by  ana- 
logical reasoning  a  warrant  for  trying  to  reduce  the  Kantian 
dualism  concerning  necessity  and  freedom  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  dynamic  or  evolutionary  principle  of  self-activity  in 
lower  organisms  and  in  man  from  birth  to  death,  moral  quality 
appearing  when  there  is  deliberative  choice  between  a  lower  and 
a  higher  end. 

2.  The  radical  evil  of  Herbart's  philosophy  is  that  his  ultimate 
principles,  the  reals,  have  no  principle  of  development.  They 
are  static,  not  dynamic,  and  from  this  fact  arise  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  artificialities  of  his  sjrstem.  One  who  holds  to  a 
static  principle  of  freedom  is  in  this  most  important  particular  a 
brother  to  Herbart.     The  only  difference  is  that,  whereas  Her- 
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bart  uses  mecbanism  to  explain  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the^ 
other  uses  miracle.  Which  is  the  better  ?  I  claim  that  Dr.  Har- 
ris is  much  more  a  Herbartian  in  philosophy  than  I  am  !  I  hold 
to  the  doctrine  of  interest,  which  may  be  defended  by  any  system^ 
of  psychology ;  he  with  Herbart  holds  to  fundamental  principle 
of  philosophy  that  is  non-evolutionary,  or  static. 

With  Leibnitz,  however,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  universe, 
are  points  of  evolutionary  self-activity.  Though  Leibnitz,  like 
Aristotle,  could  scarcely  discuss  this  problem  as  it  now  exists,  yet 
parts  of  the  monodology  give  a  warrant  for  the  view  entertained 
by  this  paper.  The  monads  are  self-active  spiritual  atoms,  rising 
from  one  stage  of  evolution  to  another.  In  the  words  of  Falken- 
berg,^  "From  perception  rises  appetition,  not  as  independent 
activity,  but  as  a  modification  of  perception  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the 
tendency  to  pass  from  one  perception  to  another ;  impulse  is  per- 
tjeption  in  process  of  becoming.  Where  the  perceptions  are  con- 
scious and  rational,  appetition  rises  into  will.  All  monads  are 
self-active,  or  act  spontaneously,  but  only  the  thinking  ones  are 
free.  Freedom  is  the  spontaneity  of  spirits.  Freedom  does  not 
consist  in  undetermined  choice,  but  in  action  without  external 
compulsion  according  to  the  laws  of  one's  own  being.  The 
monad  developes  its  representation  out  of  itself,  from  the  germs 
which  form  its  nature."  According  to  Leibnitz,  therefore,  it  is 
not  self-activity  as  such  that  constitutes  freedom  and  moral  qual- 
ity, but  freedom  emerges  at  a  certain  definite  stage  of  develop- 
ment. According  to  Dr.  Harris's  theory  of  static  freedom,  the 
monad  has  freedom  and  moral  quality  from  the  beginning ;  in 
other  words  even  the  unconscious,  being  self-active,  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  free.  Such  a  view  is  too  difficult  to  be 
accepted  lightly.  Leibnitz,  however,  does  not  make  freedom  arise 
until  conscious  apperception  is  present.  All  these  facts  support 
an  evolutionary  view  of  freedom,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Harris 
declares  that  a  dynamic  theoiy  of  will  is  "a  curious  misconception 
of  Aristotle  and  Leibnitz." 

3.  Dr.  Harris  has  quite  misconceived  my  position  with  respect 
to  evolution.  I  remarked  merely  in  defense  of  a  dynamic  theory 
of  will,  that  to  grant  evolution  to  the  organic  world  and  to  deny 
it  to  spirit,  or  will,  was  to  progress  along  one  line  and  to  remain 
turned  to  stone  along  a  much  more  important  one.     This  remark 

»  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  274. 
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should  not  be  construed  to  be  an  argument  for  mechanical  evolu- 
tion—  quite  the  contrary;  it  is  an  appeal  for  spiritual  evolution. 
To  claim  as  Dr.  Harris  does,  that  a  static  principle  of  will  reaches 
over  into  the  world  of  events  and  brings  about  evolution,  is  to 
defy  the  difficulties  of  uniting  discrete  things,  as  Ajax  defied  the 
lightning.  It  reminds  one  of  the  mystical  connections  between 
Plato's  ideas  and  their  concrete  counterparts  among  phenomena. 
Such  an  explanation  could  not  survive  the  death  of  him  whose 
genius  created  it.  • 

4.  A  dynamic  theory  of  will  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  devel- 
opment of  character.  If  morality  is  not  conceived  as  bare  static 
/orwi,  but  as  conduct  arising  from  the  harmony  of  insight  and 
volition  ;  not  as  barren  self-activity,  but  as  action  with  a  definite, 
rational  content,  then  one  can  see  that  an  infant  has  no  moral 
character,  and  that  his  freedom  is  "  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  con- 
tent." One  can  see,  moreover,  that  experience  gradually  crys- 
talizes  into  principles  of  conduct,  until,  in  a  general  way  at  least, 
the  standards  of  action  established  by  the  race,  are  accepted  as 

•  the  rational  basis  of  conduct  by  the  individual. 

5.  A  dynamic  theory  of  freedom,  though  at  bottom  metaphys- 
ical, is  in  much  closer  touch  with  modern  psychology  than  a 
static  one.  The  latter  is  unceremoniously  rejected  as  mythical, 
and  hence  impossible  of  treatment  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
whereas  the  latter  runs  parallel  stage  by  stage  with  an  empirical 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  will  as  seen  in  instinct,  in  action 
stimulated  by  emotion,  and  in  volition,  healthy  or  diseased,  as 
manifested  in  connection  with  transient  stimulus  or  settled  prin- 
ciples of  action.  It  is  moreover,  in  much  closer  touch  with  the 
processes  of  education,  —  the  development  and  utilization  of 
apperceptive  centers  in  all  branches  of  learning,  the  growth  of 
inherent  interest  in  the  studies,  as  opposed  to  the  transient  inter- 
eat  arising  from  amusement,  or  from  such  indirect  means  as 
marks,  praise  or  blame,  prizes,  emulation  and  the  like,  and 
finally,  it  makes  rational  the  development  of  life  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  civilization. 

The  dynamic  theory  of  will,  therefore,  resolves  the  Kantian 
dualism  between  the  empirical  world  and  the  static  intelligible 
character,  just  as  the  introduction  of  the  dynamic  principle  into 
the  ancient  ontology  resolved  the  dualism  between  Plato's  ideas 
and  their  empirical  copies  in  the  world. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF"  HANOVER. 

GERTRUDE   ADAMS   FISHER,    WINNIPEG,   MANITOBA. 

THE  historic  city  of  Hanover  leads  the  visitor  into  a  broad 
field  of  educational  work ;  and  with  the .  view  of  studying 
its  different  •phases,  one  may  follow  all  the  grades  from  the 
kindergarten  to  university  life. 

Beginning  at  the  foundation  of  all  development,  we  sought  the 
F'roebel  Kindergarten  which  radiated  its  many  lines  of  light  from 
no  elaborately  planned  building,  but  from  a  little  shabby  school- 
room, upon  an  upper  floor.  The  jingling  bell  caused  several 
assistants  to  peer  cautiously  from  a  slide  window  into  the  ante- 
room, but  the  sunny  face  of  the  teacher,  and  her  charming  man- 
ner dispelled  all  unfavorable  impression.  She  was  a  cultured 
student  from  Berlin,  and  she  extended  a  hearty  invitation  to 
review  the  day's  work.  Her  assistants  did  not  aim  to  become  • 
trained  kindergartners,  but  through  their  experience  with  chil- 
dren, aiid  their  kindly  attitude  towards  the  little  ones,  they  would 
become  clever  bonnes  or  nurse-maids  in  the  homes. 

School  opened  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  joyous  freedom  of  the 
scholars  settled  into  orderly  work,  as  the  teacher  entered  upon 
the  daily  duties,  and  for  two  hours,  eye  and  ear  and  hand  were 
busy,  as  every  power  of  mind  and  body  was  put  to  its  legitimate 
use.  No  excessive  training  of  one  faculty,  dwarfed  the  growth 
of  another.  The  whole  child  had  come  to  school,  and  through  the 
philosophic  use  of  games,  songs,  exercises,  trades  and  occupations, 
a  symmetrical  development  must  follow. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  lesson-charts  of  natural  history,  and 
the  usual  varied  material  showed  the  full  scope  of  kindergarten 
work.  The  children  were  in  happy  sympathy  with  every  line  of 
thought,  and  the  reverence  of  their  earnest,  honest  natures  was 
evidenced  through  the  sacred  songs  which  led  them  up  to  the 
Author  of  all  good.  In  their  foreign  tongue,  we  recognized  many 
of  the  song-gems  familiar  to  us  in  translation,  and  a  new  version 
of  "  Vergess  mein  nicht"  was  especially  charming.  In  one  game, 
the  scholars  were  highly  elated  when  successful  in  naming,  blind- 
fold, the  dainty  flowers  presented  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
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Very  artless  were  the  little  ones,  and  early   in  life  had   they 
begun  their  training.     One  happy  child  had  entered  on  her  work- 
and-play  methods  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.     Yet  every  pro- 
vision w^as  made  for  the  frailty  of  childhood,  and  a  most  sensible 
feature  of  the  morning,  was  the  lunch  hour.     At  ten  o'clock  the 
children  gathered  about  the  tables,  and  the  luncheons  were  brought 
out  from  knapsack,  basket,  or  the  national  newspaper.     Schwartzes 
Brot  and  German  Schinken  were  plentiful  diet,  and  berries,  cher- 
ries, bologna  and  raw  peas  were    among  the  edibles.     From  a 
caldron  of  fresh  milk,  the  good  Fraiilein  served  a  mug  full  to 
each  child.     The  banquet  was  simple  and  sensible,  teaching  the 
amenities  of  table-life,  and  a  care  and  courtesy  which  make  the 
happiness  of  meal  time,  and  which  guard  against  confirmed  dys- 
peptics ;  but  which  are  too  often  sadly  lacking  in   the  private 
home.      Clamorous  demands  and  hoydenish  manners  too  often 
prove  that  kindergarten  etiquette,  with  its  natural  refinement, 
and  its  generous  creed  "  in  honor  preferring  one  another,"  has 
never  been  a  part  of  nursery  or  school-room. 

Meal-tide  immediately  preceded  the  out-door  life,  and  at  10-30 
the  school  filed  down  to  the  garden  proper,  which  was  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs,  a  street  door,  and  a  beer  saloon !  The  environ- 
ment was  novel  to  our  conventional  American  notions,  but  we 
heroically  conformed  to  national  ways.  If  the  beer  mugs  and 
tobacco  smoke  did  not  harm  the  little  ones,  surely,  we  could 
quietly  endure.  A  "  hush  '*  from  the  Fraiilein  subdued  the  pro- 
cession to  respectful  quiet.  There  is  no  drunkenness  in  Ger- 
many, the  land  of  the  grape  and  the  vineyard,  hence  the  saloon 
is  freed  from  its  terroi"s,  and  its  way  led  to  the  literal  kinder- 
garten, which  at  eventime  became  beer  garden  and  summer 
theatre.  Among  spreading  arbors  and  cool  shade  trees,  the 
children  enjoyed  their  recreations.  Their  childish  prattle  blended 
with  the  ripple  of  fountains.  The  little  ones  sang  and  danced 
and  played  with  genuine  abandon.  It  was  a  healthful,  jolly  romp 
of  boys  and  girls  together.  Between  whiles,  at  the  pretty  rustic 
tables,  they  were  busy  with  sewing  or  knitting.  We  felt  trans- 
ported to  a  fairy  kingdom,  where  the  busy  elves  worked  and  frol- 
icked amid  shrubs  and  fountains,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
strangers*  presence.  We  had  truly  reached  the  heart  and  home  of 
practical  German  methods.  Here  was  the  basis  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation where  all  powers  were  quickened  to  their  intended  use. 
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One  incident  of  the  morning  was  not  upon  the  program  —  an 
impromptu  object  lesson  in  natural  history.  At  the  neighboring 
square  it  was  market  day,  and  loud  was  the  squealing  of  live 
stock  in  the  neighboring  pens.  Our  peace  and  security  were 
broken.  Suddenly  dash,  scamper,  with  a  whirr  and  a  rush,  an 
escaped  porker  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  school !  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  Mary's  little  lamb  was  mild,  compared  with  the 
commotion  raised  by  that  little  German  pig.  Loud  was  the  babel 
of  the  children  at  this  unlooked-for  playmate.  Idiomatic  language 
not  within  the  covers  of  any  orthodox  grammar  expressed  the 
youthful  sentiments,  as  piggy  ran  hither  and  yon  until  his  pursuer 
ignominiously  captured  him  by  the  ears  and  forcibly  ejected  the 
aspirant  to  kindergarten  methods.  Yes,  even  the  quadrupeds  of 
Germany  would  patronize  the  Froebel  system !  The  value  of  its 
training  is  above  estimate,  but  we  may  readily  see  great  good 
resulting  along  all  lines  of  thought.  The  physical  culture,  the 
musical  love  and  intelligence,  the  respect  for  humble  trades  and 
industries,  the  development  of  the  inventive  faculty  through 
original  designs,  the  love  for  nature  and  the  tenderness  for  the 
brute  creation,  the  generous  sympathy  for  others,  and  a  devout 
reverence  for  all  things  high  and  holy,  are  the  direct  results  of 
kindergarten  work.  Through  its  activities,  evil  is  crowded  out. 
It  has  neither  time  nor  place  in  a  curriculum  replete  with  good,, 
and  the  noxious  weeds  of  childhood  have  no  growth  in  this  gar- 
den. All  the  influences  make  for  honest  citizenship,  and  naturally 
do  statistics  follow,  that  from  thousands  of  children  trained  in 
kindergarten  ways,  in  adult  years  we  find  no  criminals.  Let  us 
be  justly  appreciative  that  on  these  broad  principles  of  self-devel- 
opment we  have  built  an  educational  structure  for  the  salvation 
of  the  little  ones  of  America. 

In  visiting  the  girls'  high  school,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
general  gloom  and  shabbiness  of  the  structure,  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  beautiful  architecture  of  our  modern  build- 
ings. The  long  stone  corridors,  with  arches  of  dull  color,  sug- 
gested the  interior  of  a  sombre,  dingy  church.  We  found 
'*  darkness  made  visible  "  through  the  narrow  windows  which  shed 
a  "dim,  religious  light."  The  teachers,  as  dull  as  the  buildings 
suggested  the  gray  lichens  which  cling  to  an  old  stone  walL 
They  might  be  weird  creations  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  so  worn 
and  stiff  and  gaunt  they  seemed.     They  reminded  one  of  Mrs. 
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Guramidge,  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  "contrairy."  No 
doubt  they  were  wise  and  faithful,  but  there  could  be  little  affinity 
between  these  feminine  fossils  and  the  girlish  life  around  them. 
We  could  respect  their  hard  work,  even  as  we  pitied  the  dull  and 
stupid  life.  But  we  drew  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  typical, 
American  schoolmistress,  bright  and  interesting,  and  not  so  buried 
under  dead  roots  that  she  forgets  to  be  pleasing  in  manner,  dainty 
and  modern  in  style. 

The  German  masters  were  hale  and  hearty,  replete  with  schol- 
arly lore,  but  they  impressed  one  with  the  same  stolidity.  Na 
visitors  entered  a  class-room  during  recitation,  and  in  the  interval 
between  class,  pupils  roamed  the  great  corridors,  or  sought  their 
next  recitation-room.  How  memorable  is  that  exercise  in  French 
history,  for  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  I  Confusion  prevailed 
till  the  recitation  began,  when  attention  centered  in  the  master, — 
who  recited  the  lesson.  It  was  a  brilliant  harangue  of  an  hour's 
duration.  Without  stopping  to  take  breath,  or  to  permit  ques- 
tion, the  teacher  charged  those  girls  with  a  battery  of  facts  and 
statistics,  while  the  scholars  scribbled  desperately.  Their  pos- 
tures were  cramped  and  crooked,  and  their  work  seemed  the  purest 
mechanism.  While  the  master  displayed  his  scroll  of  learning, 
the  pupils  drudged  in  the  perfunctory  toil  of  the  tread-mill.  He 
developed  no  power  of  thought,  no  ability  to  reason,  no  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge.  The  mouth-piece  ceased  operating,  and  the  oia- 
cle  was  dumb.  Note-books  closed  with  a  vehement  slam,  and  a 
noisy  evacuation  followed.  The  girls  were  heavily  dosed,  but 
they  had  assimilated  little,  and  the  master's  effort  was  a  lamenta- 
ble contrast  to  the  ingenious  personal  effort  of  the  kindergartner. 
The  ponderous  learning  had  rattled  through  the  net-work  of  so- 
many  empty  selves.  How  the  girls  could  mechanically  keep  pace 
with  the  swift  dictation,  was  a  mystery. 

We  noted  the  stiff  chairs,  the  old  desks,  the  gloomy  walls,  the 
lack  of  blackboards,  and  the  air  foul  and  tainted  beyond  endur- 
ance. No  ventilation  was  attempted.  The  rooms  were  stifled 
and  musty,  and  the  girls  teemed  back  into  them,  resuming  their 
crooked  positions,  for  the  next  recitation.  If  we  lack  the  heavy 
German  learning,  we  would  not  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of 
practical  American  hygiene  in  our  schools. 

In  a  younger  grade,  the  restraint  and  repression  before  the 
master  broke   into  pandemonium  as  he  left  the  room.     In  the- 
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interval  between  classes,  the  wildest  disorder  prevailed.  Girls 
screamed  and  shrieked,  jumped  on  the  chairs  and  pounded  the 
desks  with  rulers,  slammed  doors,  and  wildly  clutched  their 
school-mates.  What  wonder  that  the  furniture  was  battered,  and 
that  the  scholars  looked  untidy  !  Was  this  the  dance  of  the 
maniacs,  or  the  orgies  of  mythological  Bacchantes?  Did  the 
girls  make  a  special  effort  to  terrify  the  foreign  lady  who  clung 
to  her  seat  meekly  indulging  the  faint  hope  of  escape  from  the 
mel^e  ?  In  Miltonic  language,  it  was  "  Confusion  worse  con- 
founded." It  all  seemed  a  pitiful  plea  for  airy,  sunny  school- 
rooms, radiant  with  the  smile  of  a  sympathetic  teacher,  pervaded 
by  an  air  of  freedom  (which  meant  liberty  without  license),  in 
place  of  the  vaulted  ark,  where  unkempt  children  forced  to 
unnatural  discipline,  gave  themselves  to  the  chatter  of  untamed 
monkeys,  when  their  cage  doors  were  opened. 

To  observe  the  most  advanced  work  of  the  city,  we  visited  the 
Polytechnicum,  of  several  hundred  rooms.  Built  as  the  palace  of 
the  Hanoverian  king,  it  is  a  most  imposing  school-house,  mass- 
ive and  elegant  in  structure.  In  the  spacious  apartments  of  this 
advanced  scientific  school,  we  observed  the  patient,  careful  work 
performed  by  students.  The  enriched  museum,  the  well-filled 
laboratory,  the  busy  machine  rooms,  the  extensive  department  of 
mechanical  arts  and  civil  engineering,  all  bespoke  the  broad 
learning  within  reach  of  the  young  men. 

Adjoining  the  institute  is  the  King's  chapel,  not  elaborate,  but 
cheerful,  recalling  historic  thoughts  of  the  blind  old  king  who 
planned  the  whole,  but  never  saw  his  work  completed.  On  a  few 
state  occasions  of  the  year,  professors  and  students  assemble  in 
the  royal  chapel,  but  their  use  of  this  prayer-room  is  very  infre- 
quent. The  near  environs,  beautiful  with  parks  and  gardens,  and 
cooled  by  running  streams  ;  or  the  distant  stately  hills,  are  all 
incentives  to  good  work. 

Over  four  hundred  earnest  young  men  receive  the  advantages 
of  this  kingly  building.  In  the  cause  to  which  its  grand  propor- 
tions and  beautiful  surroundings  are  devoted,  we  read  the  theory 
of  the  people.  We  realize  here,  the  meaning  of  student  life  in 
Germany,  quiet  and  humdrum  as  it  is.  Advanced  education  is  a 
tool  for  the  sterner  sex.  The  profound  scholarship  of  German 
men  is  proverbial.  Comparatively  few  are  the  women  who  have 
knocked  at  the  university  doors,  but  among  those  few  are  names 
of  world-wide  note. 
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We  felt  a  certain  pity  and  discouragement  in  contrasting  this 
palace  school-house  with  the  dreary  ark  for  German  girls.  In 
later  years,  the  philosophy  of  early  kindergarten  training  was  lost 
by  sharp  transition. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  our  American  schools  we  are  nearer  the 
broad  spirit  of  kindergarten  work,  when  by  wise  and  varied  appli- 
cation of  the  early  principles,  through  similar  incentives  to 
natural  growth  along  every  line  of  thought,  we  keep  the  trend  of 
generous,  all-round  development. 


A  SELF'MADE   MAN. 

BDWARD  P.  POWELL.  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  of  men  who,  from  poverty, 
arose  to  wealth  and  position  and  fame ;  but  America  has 
hardly  produced  the  duplicate  of  Charles  Valentine  Riley  as  a 
man  of  genius,  working  under  most  depressing  hindrances  from 
deepest  obscurity  to  wide-world  usefulness.  The  mere  matter  of 
reputation  is  hardly  worth  considering  in  such  a  case ;  for  pre- 
eminently we  must  consider  the  economic  worth  of  such  a  man 
to  the  business  and  productive  interests  of  the  world.  Riley  had 
become  supremely  useful,  and  his  loss  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
saved  to  the  farmers  of  America  many  millions  of  dollars. 

He  was  an  English  boy  of  some  means  —  at  least  enough  to 
school  him  in  the  best  schools  of  France  and  Germany.  He  was 
only  eleven  when  he  entered  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  at  Dieppe, 
in  France.  He  spent  three  years  here  and  there,  more  in  a  private 
school  in  Prussia.  His  schooling  developed  a  marvellous  tact  for 
drawing  and  for  investigating  natural  phenomena.  Naturally, 
drawing  and  love  of  investigation  led  him  to  study  botany  and 
entomology,  in  both  of  which  fields  he  was  about  equally  versed. 
His  gifts  drew  the  attention  of  teachers  everywhere,  and  such 
men  in  England  as  Charles  Kingsley  began  to  know  him  when  he 
was  a  mere  boy.  He  had  about  equally  ambition  and  executive 
tact ;  so  it  was  certain  he  must  succeed  in  doing  whatever  he 
planned  to  accomplish.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  any  man 
who  had  more  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  career,  but  who  did 
it  more  completely. 

His  family  lost  its  ability  to  care  for  him  or  continue  his  educa- 
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tion  just  as  he  was  reaching  out  for  Paris,  where  he  intended  to 
devote  his  life  to  art.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  hindered  in 
this  attempt.  At  seventeen  he  started  alone  for  America,  depend- 
ent entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  happened  at  first  to  find 
employment  on  a  stock  farm.  Here  he  staid  three  years,  and  did 
hard  work  as  a  common  hired  laborer.  It  was  too  severe  for  his 
delicate  constitution ;  but  he  gained  just  what  he  needed  for  his 
future  work  as  an  economic  scientist.  He  learned  all  about  farm 
interests,  and  farm  hindrances.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  cared 
more  for  agriculture  than  for  other  branches  of  industry.  He  it 
was  who  picked  out  Governor  Morton  and  urged  his  selection  for 
the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  really  was  well 
qualified  for  the  post  himself,  and  had  much  ambition  that  way, 
only  that  he  felt  perhaps  stronger  drawings  in  other  directions. 

Failing  in  health,  the  boy  of  twenty  had  to  leave  the  farm. 
He  drifted  to  Chicago,  and  worked  in  a  pork-packing  establish- 
ment ;  living  by  his  pencil  for  a  while,  and  then  working  as  a 
reporter.  His  skill  in  sketching  rapidly  stood  him  well  in  hand, 
and  he  secured  a  considerable  part  of  his  income  by  making  por- 
traits. He  never  scorned  small  things,  and  when  more  prosper- 
ous was  ready  to  do  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do.  Genius  is 
capacity  for  minuteness,  says  Emerson ;  and  that  was  Riley's 
forte.  A  short  experience  as  reporter  on  a  daily  paper  led  him 
to  an  engagement  with  the  Prairie  Farmer,  This  journal  gives 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  economic  entomology,  and  the  young 
attach^  soon  had  a  fitting  field  for  his  skill  and  knowledge.  It 
was  in  the  Department  of  Queries  in  this  paper  that  Riley  first 
became  known  as  an  entomologist.  His  processes  of  investiga- 
tion were  thorough,  carrying  insects  through  their  different 
developments,  and  noting  with  great  accuracy  all  peculiarities. 

In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  array ;  but  his  regiment,  the  134th 
Illinois,  disbanded  six  months  later;  and  Riley  went  back  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer  where  he  worked  until  1868.  In  that  year  he  was 
selected  to  fill  the  office  of  State  Entomologist  for  Missouri.  A 
few  of  the  scholars  of  that  State  had  discovered  that  they  had  a 
real  genius  among  them  ;  but  the  farmers  did  not  comprehend 
his  invaluable  services.  The  office  was  sneeringly  spoken  of  as 
the  bugological  department.  With  a  salaiy  of  $3000  he  paid  his 
own  assistant  and  his  own  travelling  expenses  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  illustrating  his  annual  reports.     Any  one  who  gets  a  copy  of 
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one  of  those  elegant  reports  now  must  pay  a  round  sum  for  it. 
Darwin  found  out  the  author  and  corresponded  with  him.  He 
became  rapidly  world  famous.  Modest  and  eternally  busy,  he 
was  only  ambitious  to  crowd  on  investigation. 

In  1873  France  sent  him  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  the  phyloxera,  and  remedy  for  its  rav- 
ages in  the  vineyards.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust, 
which  was  then  ravaging  Kansas  and  several  other  states.  Riley 
was  chairman  of  this  commission.  The  loss  to  agriculture  was 
enormous.  The  work  done  by  the  commission  was  exhaustive 
and  from  that  time  the  battle  with  the  locust  was  carried  on 
intelligently  and  successfully.  True  to  his  instincts  for  knowing 
all  about  a  subject  Riley  organized  a  company  of  friends  to  try 
the  value  of  the  locust  for  food.  He  showed  that  nothing  but 
foolish  prejudice  prevented  the  extensive  use  of  the  insect  as  it  is 
used  in  other  lands.  Eaten  in  soups,  with  honey,  or  fried,  the 
locust  was  pronounced  palatable  and  nourishing.  Although 
invited  at  this  time  to  several  states  as  entomologist,  Dr.  Riley 
hereafter  spent  his  time  till  shortly  before  his  death  in  Jhe  service 
of  the  United  States.  Presenting  his  magnificent  collection  of 
insects  to  the  National  Museum,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  une- 
qualled in  completeness  and  value.  His  special  investigations 
were  turned  to  the  cotton  worm,  the  hop  louse,  and  the  cran- 
berry disease.  His  discoveries  were  innumerable.  He  himself 
valued  very  highly  the  discovery  of  an  insecticide,  and  the 
invention  of  a  method  of  applying  it  to  vegetation.  This  con- 
sisted of  kerosene  oil  churned  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and 
sprayed  through  a  nozzle  of  his  own  devising,  over  foliage.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "spraying  era,"  which  is  saving  annually 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  fruit  growers.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  go  back  of  this  work  of  Riley,  without  practically  abandoning 
orcharding  altogether.  One  of  the  most  interesting  achievements 
of  his  genius  was  the  introduction  into  California  of  the  Austra- 
lian Vedalia  Cardinalis,  called  a  "  lad}'^  bird,"  to  prey  on  the  scale 
bug  that  was  ruining  the  orange  groves.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  so  complete  as  to  add  enormously  to  Riley's  repu- 
tation. 

There  was  something  almost  prophetic  in  the  professor's  method 
of  handling  data.     "  Oh  there  is  no  question  about  it,"  he  would 
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say.  "  Yes,  yes ;  but  see  here."  Then  out  came  his  microscope, 
and  a  brief  exposition  of  facts ;  and  you  could  see  he  was  not  a 
mere  guesser.  I  remember  that  when  he  was  sent  into  New  York 
State  to  investigate  the  hop  louse  that  was  destroying  the  vine  and 
wasting  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  he  published  a  report 
that  at  first  met  the  almost  unanimous  contradiction  of  scientists 
and  the  sneers  of  many.  But  he  was  right.  He  averred  that 
this  peculiar  aphis  spent  the  early  part  of  its  career  on  the  plum 
trees ;  and  from  them  at  a  certain  generation  migrated  to  the  hop 
fields.  Among  others  the  present  writer  demonstrated  that  Riley 
had  made  a  blunder ;  but  it  turned  out  he  was  right. 

Working  night  and  day,  with  nerves  always  at  tension,  the 
man  was  sure  to  kill  himself.  In  fact  his  health  broke  down 
many  years  ago.  He  was  then  compelled  to  abate  somewhat  of 
his  energy,  and  to  seek  to  recover  his  vigor  by  trips  away  from 
Washington.  But  wherever  he  went  he  worked ;  he  could  not 
help  it.  He  lectured  before  half  a  dozen  universities;  at  all 
sorts  of  scientific  gatherings  and  conventions.  In  fact  Riley 
never  stopped  lecturing. 

Riley  a^a  companion  was  charming.  Opinionated  and  always 
self-willed  he  was  always  good  natured  and  generally  light  hearted. 
He  found  immense  joy  in  every  direction.  Games  he  entered 
into,  like  work,  with  infinite  zest ;  and  somehow  he  always  beat 
you  even  if  you  worsted  him  —  for  he  could  talk  you  down  in 
two  minutes.  He  enjoyed  prestidigitation  and  was  for  some  time- 
before  death  deeply  interested  in  aeronautics. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO    THE    WILL. 

GEORGE  M.  STEELE,  LL.  D.,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  advocates  of  a  system  excellent  in 
itself,  should  bring  into  and  endeavor  to  make  a  part  of  it  a 
principle  regarded  as  false  by  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men, 
and  which,  even  if  true,  would  add  nothing  to  its  value.  It  is 
apt  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  laudable  features  presented. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  who 
claim  to  represent  the  New  Education.  They  assert  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it  an  old  dogma  several  times  repudiated  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  never  wholly  annihilated,  namely,  that 
human  actions  are  determined  by  motives  and  not  by  personal 
agency.  It  was  maintained  by  the  old  stoics  and  others  as  an 
essential  of  general  philosophy,  but  was  subsequently  discarded. 
It  reasserted  itself  on  various  subsequent  occasions  with  the  same 
ultimate  result.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
reappeared  in  great  force  as  the  tenet  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
theological  party  and  subsidiary  to  its  paramount  theory  concern- 
ing the  Divine  government.  Some  of  the  ablest'  intellects  of 
their  times  gave  their  power  to  its  support,  none  with  greater 
effect  than  our  New  England  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  ^^  unan- 
swerable '*  argument  still  lingers,  but  only  as  a  memory.  Yet 
the  great  religious  bodies  with  which  this  was  virtually  a  solemn 
article  of  faith,  now  almost  universally  repudiate  it.  Its  present 
reappearance  is  not  so  much  a  survival  as  a  revival  of  a  many 
times  discarded  do^ma,  and  this  time  it  comes  up  professing  itself 
to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  Herbartian  system  of  education. 
The  system  will  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  merits  survive,  but  the 
dogma  intended  to  be  ingrafted  will  meet  with  its  accustomed 
fate. 

Whether  the  will  may  be  educated  depends  upon  the  decision 
of  the  question  whether  it  is  a  cause  or  an  effect.  If  it  is  ^^  the 
result  of  activities,"  if  its  action  is  always  and  only  ^^  due  to 
excess  of  desire,"  as  averred  by  Mr.  Gilbert,*  the  education  must 
have  to  do,  not  with  the  Will,  but  with  certain  conditions  prece- 
dent to  its  action. 

«  Education  for  October,  p.  97. 
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That  the  Will  is  not  an  entity  but  a  power,  is  .maintained  by 
nearly  all  who  believe  in  personal  freedom,  and  is  admitted, 
theoretically  at  least,  by  many  who  believe  in  the  determining 
force  of  motives.  Yet  many  practically  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  power,  or  that  the  Will  has  any  positive  function,  since  it 
can  only  yield  to  the  strongest  desire,  and  is  a  mere  resultant  of 
other  forces.  Probably  not  all  who  take  this  position  would  deny 
the  definition  of  the  Will  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  deter- 
mines what  action  it  shall  take ;  but  to  accept  such  a  definition 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  formu- 
late one  having  any  real  content  that  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  dogma  of  the  strongest  motive  as  the  sole  determining 
power. 

The  difference  between  the  "  causationist "  and  the  "freedom- 
ist "  is  that  the  latter  holds  that  in  every  rational  being  there  is 
a  certain  personal  power  not  independent  of,  but  superior  to,  all 
motives,  and  capable  of  determining  action,  while  the  former 
denies  any  such  superior  power.  The  notion  that  the  mind  in 
willing  must  follow  the  strongest  motive  is,  as  already  intimated, 
a  pure  dogma,  and  unlike  some  other  dogmas,  wholly  incapable 
of  proof.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  difference  in  the  power  of 
motives  and  t^at  this  is  perceptible  enough  when  this  difference 
is  very  great,  but  not  easily  discernible  when  it  is  small  —  just 
as  there  is  palpable  difference  between  a  small  boy  and  a  full-grown 
man,  while  the  point  at  which  boyhood  closes  and  manhood 
begins  is  not  determinable.  There  is  no  means  of  precisely  meas- 
uring two  motives  nearly  balanced ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  mind  follows  the  stronger  or  the  weaker; 
unless  we  assume  that  it  is  determined  by  its  effect.  But  that 
effect  is  the  very  point  in  question,  and  the  assumption  is  a  clear 
case  of  begging  the  question.  The  believer  in  a  personal  cause 
must  deny  that  the  action  is  the  effect  of  motive  alone. 

It  does  not  at  all  relieve  the  situation  to  argue,  as  does  Presi- 
dent DeGarmo  with  much  energy,  that  motives  of  various  kinds 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  actions  of  the  mind.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  denies  this.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  recent 
writer  of  any  repute  has  maintained  that  the  Will  is  an  independ- 
ent power  acting  without  reference  to  motives.  It  is  asserted 
over  and  over  again  by  those  who  contend  for  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  mind  that  it  never  acts  except  in  view  of  motives. 
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Its  essential  function  is  that  of  choice,  and  choice  implies  two  or 
more  objects,  and  these  objects  in  the  case  of  the  Will  are  pro- 
posed acts  prompted  by  different  motives.  Here,  as  President 
Hopkii^s  conclusively  shows  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Gilbert's  repre- 
sentation to  the  contrary),  the  mind  acts  with  absolute  freedom 
from  any  sort  of  coercion.*  This  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
Will.  As  Doctor  Hopkins  maintains  it  has  another,  that  of  voli- 
tion, the  e£Fort  of  the  mind  to  carry  its  choice  into  effect,  and  the 
necessary  sequence  of  the  choice  while  the  choice  is  free.  The 
volition  is  dependent  on  the  choice  and  so  has  in  it  an  element  of 
necessity,  f  It  does  not  follow  that  because  motives  influence  the 
mind  they  coyitrol  it.  A  condition  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  a 
cause.  A  stone  resting  on  a  support  some  distance  above  the 
ground,  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  support  be  removed.  But 
the  removal  of  the  support  is  not  the  cause  of  its  falling  —  that  is 
gravitation  ;  the  other  is  only  condition. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  these  influences  are  very  powerful 

—  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  resist  them,  very  hard.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  to  say  they  are  irresistible.  When  they  impel 
towards  evil  action  they  constitute  what  we  call  temptation.  It 
is  through  resistance  to  this  that  force  of  character  is  created  and 
cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
motives  thus  presented  are  vicious  or  unhealthy.  In  a  majority 
of  instances  men  perform  acts  that  are  prudent  and  wise  and 
right,  because  there  is  substantially  no  motive  to  do  otherwise. 
As  said  before,  a  person  never  does  anything  that  he  has  no 
motive  for  doing ;  and  yet  the  motive  only  furnishes  a  condition 
and  is  not  a  cause.     Here  we  must  insist  on  the  personal  element 

—  and  the  essence  of  personality  is  the  causative  power  of  the 
soul  and  its  superiority  to  all  desires  and  impulses.  It  must  have 
not  merely  a  casting  vote,  but  is  an  original  causal  and  controll- 
ing force. 

Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  Herbartian  philosophy  of  education 

—  and  its  value  is  unquestionably  great  —  may  have  quite  as  full 
and  far  more  profitable  play  on  the  theory  of  a  controlling  per- 
sonal element  acting  in  view  of  reason  and  under  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  numerous  and  vari- 
ously related  motives  but  uncoerced  by  them.     It  is  a  part  —  a 

*OaUineStady  of  Man.    Lectare  X. 
fibid. 
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very  large  part  —  of  the  business  of  instruction  and  training  to- 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  the  highest  and  noblest  motives,  to 
suppress  the  lower  and  baser,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  right  and  wholesome  habits ;  for  habits  of  themselves  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  of  motives.  It  seems  very  much  like 
treason  to  the  cause  which  some  of  our  educational  writers 
assume  to  represent,  to  assert  its  dependence  on  a  dogma  that 
probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  intelligent  men  prac- 
tically repudiate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the 
contention  of  those  who  hold  that  the  mind  in  willing  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  motives,  is  the  desperate  struggle  to  make  the 
theory  consistent  with  personal  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  accept  this  doctrine  g^ve  up 
the  attempt  and  virtually  claim  that  there  is  no  such  responsi- 
bility. But  such  an  admission  would  be  fatal  to  the  maintenance 
of  it  as  an  element  in  a  system  of  pedagogical  philosophy. 
Hence  there  is  the  strenuous  but  futile  effort  to  somehow  recon- 
cile the  two  principles.  Says  Mr.  John  Fiske,  "  The  Causationist» 
believing  that  the  volition  invariably  follows  the  strongest  motive, 
endeavors  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  all  those  emotions 
whose  outcome  is  virtuous  and  upright  conduct,  while  he  strives 
to  weaken  those  feelings  whose  tendency  is  toward  base  and  igno- 
ble conduct.  Knowing  that  by  continual  indulgence  desire  is 
reinforced,  while  by  constant  repression  it  is  enfeebled,  he  applies 
this  knowledge  to  the  control  of  the  Will  and  the  discipline  of 
the  character."  All  this  is  substantially  true  and  is  generally 
practised  by  those  who  are  not  "  causationists,"  *  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  or  indeed,  applicable  at  all  to  those 
who  are.  For  on  this  theory  a  person  cannot  do  this  unless  he  is 
compelled  to  do  it  by  some  motive  stronger  than  any  motive  ta 
do  otherwise,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  latter  very  fre- 
quently exist. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  controverting  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable 
control  of  the  mind  by  the  strongest  motive,  pertinently  askst 
"  Why  should  a  Philip  II.  be  any  more  the  subject  of  moral  disap^ 
probation  than  the  plague  ?  "  "  Why,  indeed,"  replies  Mr.  Fiske, 
"  unless  his  atrocious  crimes  are  to  be  interpreted  as  the  neces- 
sary  outgrowth   of    a  character    wherein    good    motives    were 

•  Cosmic  Pbllosophy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  183. 
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impotent  and  bad  motives  were  all  powerful."  This,  too,  is  true 
enough,  but  it  does  not  at  all  answer  the  question.  How  do  we 
account  for  the  outgrowth  of  this  character,  or  for  the  character 
itself  so  as  to  form  any  just  ground  for  disapprobation?  Philip 
has  ahvays  acted  under  the  compulsion  of  the  strongest  motive 
then  present,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  and  he  c^uld  not  help 
himself ;  or  else  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  personal  ability  to 
ohoose  the  better  motive  instead  of  the  worse  ;  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  freedom  of  the  mind  in  willing.  Mr.  Fiske,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  only  remove  the  diCBculty  further  back 
but  nothing  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  solution. 
It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Fiske  to  say  that  when  he  ventured  upon 
this  rash  reasoning  he  was  a  young  man  only  recently  out  of  col- 
lege. He  might  not  use  it  now.  But  our  educational  writers 
who  have  accepted  this  theory  give  substantially  the  same  sort  of 
explanation.  Such  statements,  as  one  has  well  said,  are  not 
arguments  ;  they  are  ejaculations. 

The  question  respecting  education  in  relation  to  the  Will,  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  a  science  of  history.  If  every  human 
act  is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  and  the  mind  has  no 
power  in  itself  to  modify  this  succession,  then,  of  course,  a  science 
of  history  is  easily  conceivable.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the 
mind  has  this  power,  some  have  flatly  denied  the  possibility  of 
such  a  science.  Mr.  Froude  stoutly  contends  that  no  such  a  sci- 
ence is  thinkable.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
most  radical  freedom  it  should  be  altogether  discarded.  By  sci- 
ence we  mean  such  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  forces,  laws,  con- 
ditions and  relations  to  each  other  of  certain  groups  or  classes  of 
objects  as  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  order  in  which  events 
follow  one  another.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  we  know  so 
fully  those  particulars  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  that  we  have  almost  exact 
prevision  of  all  their  movements,  and  can  predict  with  unerring 
certainty  where  any  of  them  will  be  at  a  given  future  time.  But 
in  the  other  concrete  sciences,  as  even  Mr.  Fiske  admits,  "  there 
is  nothing  like  thorough  and  systematic  prevision."  "  When  we 
come  to  biology  and  psychology  the  power  of  accurate  prevision 
is  very  small ;  yet  no  one  denies  that  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
intelligence  conforms  to  fixed  and  ascertainable  laws.     In  soci- 
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ology,  we  must  expect  still  less  ability  to  predict."  *  In  sociology 
is  to  be  included  history. 

As  previously  intimated,  every  sensible  person  admits  that 
motives  are  influential,  while  denying  that  they  have  controlling 
power.  Men  do  not  act  without  a  motive.  The  great  majority 
of  human  actions  are  severally  performed  under  the  influence  of 
virtually  a  single  motive,  that  is,  one  accompanied  by  no  conflict- 
ing motive.  For  instance,  in  general,  no  one  voluntarily  puts  his^ 
hand  in  the  fire;  and  this  not  because  he  cannot,  but  simply 
because  he  does  not  want  to.  It  is  true  there  have  been  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  Mucins  Scaevola.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  confidently  predict  of  any  individual  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  put  his  hand  in  the  fire,  that  he  will  not  do  so. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  So 
large  is  the  proportion  of  human  actions  in  which  the  actors  yield 
to  certain  influences,  not  because  they  are  compelled  to,  but 
because  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  conceiving  such  a  science  of  history  as  is 
implied  in  discerning  a  natural  order  of  sequence,  and  enabling^ 
us  to  determine  beforehand  in  a  general  way  what  that  order 
will  be. 

Analagous  to  this  is  the  process  of  popular  induction  on  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life  is  based.  Here 
we  judge  objects  and  events  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  yet 
with  entire  confidence  and  without  misgiving.  "  We  judge  of 
the  taste  and  quality  of  food  or  fruits  which  we  eat  not  only  by 
eating  one  part  and  inferring  in  respect  to  the  remainder,  but 
before  eating  by  an  induction  founded  on  the  qualities  which  we 
discern  by  our  other  senses  —  i.  e.,  by  peculiarities  of  form,  struc- 
ture, color  and  smell We  do  the  same  with  articles 

of  medicine.  We  do  not  care  to  try  each  fresh  piece  of  rhubarb, 
or  taste  of  every  new  parcel  of  arsenic  or  strychnine  to  be  con- 
vinced  by  actual  experience,  that  the  signs  by  which  we  have 
known  the  substance  to  be  rhubarb  or  strychnine  show  that  it 

will  act  medicinally   or  destroy  life We  learn  by 

trial,  that  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  certain  processes  of  culture- 
are  favorable  to  the  vine,  the  strawberry,  the  rose  and  the  tulip. 
We  derive  rules  which  we  assume  will  always  apply  to  these 
plants.     In  the  department  of  science  we  develop  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  from  a  quantity  of  water,  and  believe  that  water,  when- 

*  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170. 
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ever  treated  in  a  similar  way,  will  give  the  same  gases."  *  Here 
we  have  no  exact  and  infallible  science;  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  unscientific,  and  is  well  spoken  of  as  "  the  science  of  com- 
mon things."  In  this  sense  as  well  as  largely  in  the  case  of  the 
concrete  sciences  there  may  be  a  science  of  history  even  on  the 
assumption  of  a  personal  power  superior  to  all  other  motive 
forces. 

As  there  is  no  objection  to  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  science 
of  history  under  its  proper  and  natural  limitations,  so  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  asserting  the  transcendent  importance  in  educa- 
tion of  bringing  the  mind  of  the  child  and  youth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  purest  and  highest  devices  operating  as  motives,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  as  an  indefeasible  doctrine  that 
there  is  in  every  rational  soul  a  power  not  independent  of  motives 
and  yet  superior  to  all  environment  and  all  heredity  and  that  has 
a  final  voice  in  all  matters  of  choice. 

One  can  but  deplore  the  apparent  want  of  candor  in  those  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  compulsory  motive  in  all  human  action 
and  still  profess  to  believe  in  individual  responsibility.  If  there 
be  any  principle  spontaneously  and  universally  accepted  by 
unprejudiced  men  of  all  grades  in  society,  the  principle  that  no 
individual  is  responsible  for  what  he  is  compelled  to  do  is  such  an 
one.  All  the  arguments  of  the  greatest  reasoners  in  the  world  to 
the  effect  that  a  man  is  inevitably  controlled  by  motives  which  he 
himself  did  not  create  in  whole  or  in  part,  can  eradicate  the  con-  / 
viction  either  in  the  lowliest  or  in  the  loftiest  person  that  both  \ 
he  and  every  other  person  is  responsible  for  his  conduct.  All 
government  divine  and  human,  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  national 
testify  to  this  fact.  All  human  languages  inevitably  imply 
the  same  principle.  What  is  implied  in  the  expressions  "a  strong 
will "  and  a  "  weak  will "  ?  What  use  have  we  for  such  words  as 
guilt  and  innocence,  of  condemnation  and  approval,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  sin  and  piety,  of  even  conscience  itself,  on  any  other  sup- 
position? What  do  we  mean  by  "  self-control,"  if  there  is  no  self 
that  is  superior  to  extraneous  motives?  The  very  fact  that  some 
men  are  without  self-control  and  are  thus  subject  to  the  strongest 
motives  and  are  therefore  not  held  responsible  for  their  conduct 
—  such  as  idiots,  insane  persons  and  somnambulists,  while  in  the 
condition  implied  —  involves  the  same  truth.  A  man  crazy  with 
drink,  is  not  under  self-control  and  is  subject   to   the   highest 

•  Dr.  Noab  Porter:  The  Haman  Intellect. 
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motive  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  on  the  theory  of  free-agency 
while  in  his  normal  condition,  he  is  held  responsible  for  getting 
drunk,  but  he  cannot  be  properly  held  so  on  the  contrary  theory. 

In  this  universal  and  spontaneous  conviction  lies  the  partial 
antidote  to  the  vicious  teaching  proposed  by  some  who  assume  to 
be  leaders  and  interpretei-s  of  the  new  education.  So  far  as  they 
are  concerned  the  instruction  on  this  point  will  be  pernicious  and 
demoralizing ;  and  yet  far  less  so  than  if  there  were  not  in  the 
minds  of  even  callow  youth  a  certain  sterling  judgment  that 
practically  repudiates  such  teaching  even  when  theoreticallj'* 
accepting  it.  The  human  mind  generally  cannot  be  brought  to 
renounce  its  own  personal  agency ;  and  this  it  must  do  if  it  admits 
that  it  is  controlled  by  forces  which  it  does  not  create.  Nor  is 
the  matter  helped  by  removing  the  difficulty  two  or  twenty  or 
fifty  stages  back ;  the  strongest  motive  is  still  in  evidence  and 
still  needs  to  be  explained. 

Not  any  more  candid  is  the  assertion  of  belief  in  personal  free- 
dom and  explaining  it  as  consisting  in  freedom  to  do  what  one 
has  been  compelled  to  choose  to  do.  There  is  no  such  freedom. 
We  cannot  always  do  what  we  have  chosen  or  willed  to  do.  And 
if  we  could  it  would  be  only  the  freedom  that  water  has  to  run 
down  hill,  or  smoke  to  rise  in  the  air,  or  gunpowder  to  explode 
when  touched  by  a  spark  of  fire.     They  cannot  help  themselves  ! 

What  education,  then,  has  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Will,  is  (1) 
to  cultivate  a  strong  will  in  opposition  to  a  weak  one.  If  an  indi- 
vidual accepts  the  notion  that  he  must  always  yield  to  a  strong 
motive  however  bad  it  is,  unless  there  is  a  stronger  good  motive, 
he  will  easily  come  to  let  himself  drift  the  victim  of  his  desires 
and  impulses  till  he  loses  all  power  of  self  assertion  and  self- 
control  and  becomes  a  mere  wreck.  If  he  recognizes  his  own  per- 
sonal superiority  to  environment  and  acts  upon  it,  he  will 
gradually  come  to  a  position  where  the  lower  and  unworthy 
motives  will  virtually  cease  to  affect  him  and  he  will  have  an 
experience  of  perfect  freedom.  Decision  of  character  is  here 
involved  and  is  one  of  the  very  foremost  qualities  of  a  great  per- 
sonality. This  is  the  main,  perhaps  we  may  say,  the  sole  business 
of  education  upon  the  Will  in  its  strictly  proper  functions. 

(2.)  For  the  rest  the  general  training  of  the  mind  has  large  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  Will. 
Th.ere  must  be  large  intelligence  in  order  that  choice  may  be 
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fairly  made.  There  must  be  a  vigorous  judgment  and  good  rea- 
soning power  in  order  to  determine  wisely.  There  must  be  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  guardians  as  far  as  possible  —  and  that 
is  very  far  —  the  furnishing  of  the  best  motives  and  the  most 
wholesome  environment ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  subject  a  culti- 
vation of  the  power  to  keep  himself  under  the  best  influences, 
avoiding  situations  on  the  one  hand  where  evil  motives  form  a 
force  of  strong  temptation,  and  seeking  those  in  which  the  incen- 
tives to  noble  conduct  abound ;  cultivating  also  his  power  of  self- 
control  and  selection  of  the  best,  and  habituating  himself  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  however  pleasurable,  and  accepting  the 
higher,  however  painful. 

(3.)  Above  all,  let  the  pupil  be  taught  that  there  is  in  him  a 
personal  power  that  is  not  in  compulsory  subjection  to  any  other; 
that  he  is  not  the  "  victim  of  circumstances,"  but  may  determine 
his  own  character  and  his  own  destiny ;  and  that  the  way  to  per- 
fect liberty  and  perfect  independence  is  by  steadily,  and  if  it 
may  be,  painfully,  mastering  all  motives  to  pernicious  pleasure, 
however  strong  they  may  be,  and  by  yielding  always  to  the  highest 
motives,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  BIBLE  HISTORT IN  THE  GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

MISS  H.  W.  POOBE,  BOSTON. 

IF  one  feature  more  than  another  characterizes  the  present  age, 
it  is  progressiveness.  There  is  no  fact  of  civilization  that 
does  not  show  advance,  no  art  or  science  that  does  not  emphati- 
cally demonstrate  that  we  are  not  modern  Micawbers,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  but  rather  are  exercising  all  our  powers  to 
cause  something  to  happen. 

Our  educators  have  been  by  no  means  the  last  to  feel  this 
quickening  impulse.  Our  schools  have  been  raised  to  higher 
standards,  and  our  teachers  yearly  required  to  be  more  efficient. 
The  old  "dame's  school"  of  our  ancestors  serves  now  merely  as  a 
source  of  amusement,  and  is  interesting  only  as  one  step  in  the 
progress  of  education. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  give  pupils  in  grammar  grades  a 
more  general  knowledge  than  heretofore.  Realizing  that  many 
children  never  go  beyond  that  grade,  school  authorities  have 
introduced  into  the  courses  of  study  a  treatment  of  the  general 
and  simpler  of  the  principles  of  branches  taught  formerly  only  in 
the  high  schools,  such  as  physiology,  book-keeping,  botany,  phys- 
ics, algebra  and  Latin. 

The  introduction  of  these  branches  is,  I  know,  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  ;  but  the  more  progressive  schools  surely  have 
them  in  their  courses  of  study.  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for  one 
other,. however,  that  is  the  Bible.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bible  in  schools  is  an  old  and  hackneyed  one.  It  has 
been  well  exploited ;  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  superintend- 
ents have  been  removed  and  members  of  school  committees  have 
been  elected  or  defeated  upon  this  single  issue.  It  is,  however, 
as  a  work  of  inspiration  and  the  book  upon  which  the  religious 
sentiment  of  Christendom  turns  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  argument.  Its  reading  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  and 
its  teaching  construed  into  widely  varying  views  have  led  to  radi- 
cal differences  of  opinion.  It  is  not  in  this  light  that  I  would 
have  it  considered.     It  has  a  different  bearing  which,  in  the  eager- 
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ness  to  defend  doctrines  or  protect  the  youthful  mind  from  false 
impressions,  is  often  ignored.  It  has  a  secular  bearing,  and  it 
surely  ought  to  be  the  function  of  every  public  school  to  give 
children  a  knowledge  of  this  book  in  this  light. 

Tt  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  is  not  only  among 
young  people,  but  in  society  in  general,  great  ignorance  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Bible.  Children  will  repeat  whole  poems 
by  our  more  common  writers,  who  cannot  say  as  many  verses 
from  the  Scriptures.  Young  ladies  will  glibly  discuss  Browning 
or  Spencer,  who  cannot  repeat  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  many 
months  ago  I  heard  a  class  in  Physical  Geography  recite  upon  the 
subject  of  volcanoes,  and,  in  course  of  the  recitation,  mention  was 
made  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  teacher  asked  for  any  further  informa- 
tion as  to  this  mountain,  and  but  four  of  twenty-five  indicated  by 
any  expression  that  they  had  ever  heard  of  it  before,  yet  Mt. 
-Etna  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  mountain  that  they  could 
see  from  the  class-room  window. 

We  insist  that  our  children  be  taught  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  we  are  almost  as  persistent  regarding  that  of  Eng- 
land. We  want  them  to  know  the  stories  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  yet  the  curriculum  that  includes  any  study  of  the 
Hebrews  is  rare  indeed.  Children  love  to  hear  and  tell  the  story 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Virgin  Queen,  they  get  enthusias- 
tic over  the  tale  of  General  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  and  that  of 
the  brave  Horatius.  Is  not  the  account  of  Joseph  just  as  inter- 
esting, and  was  not  David  as  brave  as  Horatius?  No  book  is  so 
common  —  everyone  does,  or,  at  least,  may  possess  one;  and  yet 
there  is  this  painful  ignorance  regarding  it.  Truly,  in  the  midst 
fo  riches  we  are  poor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  from  the  book  itself.  .There  are 
many  good  histories  written  for  children  of  all  ages,  and  many  are 
absolutely  unsectarian.  It  is  even  better  in  many  cases  to  use  a 
history,  as  a  study  of  the  book  directly  might  often  lead  to  doc- 
trinal discussions  which  in  public  schools  are  so  often  worse  than 
profitless,  that  they  should  be  eschewed  entirely. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  study  of  this 
work  seems  to  me  to  be  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  its 
stories  in  the  study  of  English.  There  are  few  writers  who  do 
not  show  a  knowledge  of  its  pages  and  use  that  knowledge  to 
beaatify  and  strengthen  their  own   works,  and  in  many  cases 
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writers  have  copied  verbatim.  Now  as  English  is,  or  should  be, 
taught  four  years  in  the  high  schools,  this  study  can  but  be  not 
only  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  high  school,  but  an  indispensa 
ble  one.  Milton  cannot  be  read  or  taught  intelligently  without 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Scott  loves  to  allude  to  King  Rich- 
ard, the  "unshorn  Samson  of  the  isle."  Shakespeare  says,  "A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment " ;  and  innumerable  are  such  allusions 
that  are  meaningless  without  an  understanding  of  their  origin. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School.  I  admit  that  the  Sunday  School  does  do  a  good  deal  to 
accomplish  this  desired  end,  but  it  does  not  do  enough.  The 
recitations  being  seven  days  apart  and  too  often  then  not  com- 
pulsory upon  the  pupil,  the  impression  is  not  so  lasting  as  it 
should  be.  Then  again  the  more  special  function  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  show  the  moral  bearing  of  the  truths  taught.  This 
is  sometimes  tinged  with  a  doctrinal  bias,  though  not  so  much 
as  formerly.  The  Sunday  School  does  a  great  deal  towards 
accomplishing  this  end,  in  many  cases  it  does  all  that  there  is 
done ;  but  earnest  parents  —  mothers,  do  more  by  ten-fold.  How 
many  teachers  have  experienced  the  comfort  of  one  or  more  pupils 
who,  by  their  intelligence  show  that  they  have  been  taught  by 
pious  mothers  and  have  come  from  homes  where  the  family  influ- 
ence was  always  towards  intelligence  and  nobility  of  character. 
Such  a  pupil  is  often  the  means  of  furnishing  the  only  bright  spot 
in  a  dreary  hour. 

Then  is  it  not  as  important  that  the  children  in  our  grammar 
schools  should  be  taught  Bible  history  as  Latin  ?  Will  they  not 
find  a  familiarity  with  its  pages  as  valuable  to  them  in  later  years 
AS  a  knowledge  of  quadratics  ?  Should  not  the  courses  of  study 
for  graded  schools  give  some  attention  to  this  much-neglected 
study  and  the  instruction  that  is  now  delegated  to  the  Sunday 
School  and  parents  be  made  compulsory  by  its  position  in  the 
public  school  curriculum? 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  this  month.  The  attendance 
under  the  vigorous  presidency  of  Hon.  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  good,  ^mong  the  live  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed are :  What  is  the  True  Function  or  Essence  of  Supervision ; 
What  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  Grade  meeting ;  Courses 
of  Pedagogical  Study  as  Related  to  Professional  Improvement  in  a 
corps  of  City  Teachers ;  Some  Factors  in  Rural  Education  in  the  United 
States ;  The  Vocation  of  the  Teacher ;  The  necessity  for  Five  Coordi- 
nate Groups  in  Course  of  Study ;  What  Correlations  of  Studies  seem 
Advisable  and  Possible  in  the  Present  State  of  Advancement  in  Teach- 
ing;  Concentration  of  Studies  as  a  means  of  Developing  Character; 
What  should  the  High  School  do  for  the  Graduate  of  the  Elementary 
School ;  What  should  the  College  and  University  do  for  the  Graduate  of 
the  High  School,  etc.,  etc.  Among  those  participating  in  the  discus- 
sions will  be  Wm.  T.  Harris,  J.  G.  Schurman,  W.  N.  Hailman,  E.  E. 
White,  Charles  DeGanno,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  C.  B.  Gil- 
bert, F.  W.  Parker,  James  L.  Hughes,  J.  L.  M.  Cun-y,  James  H. 
Baker,  O.  H.  Cooper,  Joseph  Swain,  A.  S.  Whitney,  S.  N.  Inglis, 
L.  B.  Evans,  W.  S.  Sutton,  Edward  C.  Delano,  C.  A.  Babcock,  F. 
Trendley,  J.  H.  Phillips,  Miss  E.  C.  Davis,  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  and 
others.  We  trust  this  meeting  will  be  full  of  stimulating  thought  and 
mental  uplift  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

THE  development  of  a  normal  school  on  broad  lines  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  presents  some  interesting  features.  The  school  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago,  under  the  administration  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  with  Mr.  George  H.  Cliff  as 
principal.  A  commodious  new  building  was  occupied  Nov.  1,  1893. 
The  aim  has  been  from  the  firet  to  confine  the  work  to  strictly  pro- 
fessional preparation.  It  has  had,  therefore,  to  "  cai-ve  a' way  for 
itself,  for  it  has  had  practically,  no  model  to  imitate ;  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  (the  only  other  school  which  has  the  same  length  of  course) 
being  limited  in  facilities  and  curriculum.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  work  which  the  committee  and  faculty  of  the  school  have  done  is 
remarkable,  and  already  educators  in  other  places  are  turning  their  eyes 
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to  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  advice  and  suggestion."  One 
-of  the  problems  which  has  been  met  is  that  of  dealing  successfully  with 
large  numbers  of  pupils  in  laboratory  and  manual  training  work.  What 
has  been  done  under  the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Skidmore  toward 
solving  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  of  the  highest  educational  value.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  called  to  the  work  before  the  school  building 
was  finished,  and  was  thus  able  to  arrange  the  rooms  given  to  his 
department  in  the  best  manner.  The  students'  tables  contain  several 
novel  features  which  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  are  designed  to 
economize  space.  The  list  of  new  designs  or  essentially  modified  old 
ones,  which  Professor  Skidmore  has  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed,  is  already  a  long  one  and  is  being  continually  extended. 
Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  outline  of  studies,  from  the 
standard  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  good  results  have  followed. 
This  great  school  is  a  pioneer  in  many  new  methods  and  will  undoubt- 
edly advance  the  students  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

WE  print  in  this  number  of  Education  an  exceedingly  able  and 
readable  presentation  of  one  side  of  a  time- honored  question, 
—  the  place  and  value  of  the  Classics  in  modern  Education.  No  one 
can  read  the  Honorable  Mr.  Winchester's  crisp  and  giacef ul  paragraphs 
without  feeling  the  charm  of  his  style,  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  force  of  his  persuasive  rhetoric.  We  are  fairly  carried  away 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  wings  of  his  swift  and 
powerful  thought ;  very  much  as  we  are  sometimes  affected  by  the  cum- 
ulative evidence  and  skillful  eloquence  of  some  special  pleader  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  where  a  position  has  been  antecedently  taken  and 
every  thing  is  made  to  tell  in  its  establishment,  the  other  side  being 
altogether  withheld  or  at  least  held  over  for  a  hearing  on  another  day. 
Wise  men  know  that  every  question  has  two  sides,  and  so  they  learn  to 
suspend  judgment  until  both  have  had  a  hearing.  We  hope  that  as 
able  a  champion  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Winchester  will  be  found  to 
defend  in  our  pages  the  critical  and  analytical  method  of  classical 
study,  which  certainly  has  great  value  and  is  of  real  practical  use  in 
many  ways  in  the  activities  of  common  and  professional  life.  After 
this  other  special  plea  shall  have  been  presented  we  fancy  that  the  con- 
<;lusion  will  be  reached  that  neither  the  literary  nor  the  gi*ammatical 
method  should  be  followed  exclusively,  but  that  every  pupil  should 
study  the  classics  in  both  ways.  In  fact  we  have  never  yet  known  a 
teacher  who  followed  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  We  do 
not  see  how  a  student  could  properly  appreciate  the  literary  beauties  of 
Vergil's  Aeneid  or  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  Odyssey  or  the  magnificent 
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eloquence  of  Cicero's  or  Demosthenes*  Orations  who  could  not  conju- 
gate amo  or  describe  the  force  of  the  sequence  of  tenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  who  confined  himself  to  matters  of  derivation  and  con- 
struction would  grow  dull  and  unresponsive  to  the  higher  and  finer 
things  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  authors  whose  mere  words  he  was 
studying.  The  problem  reduces  to  the  old  one  of  the  proper  end  of  all 
educational  processes.  Is  that  end  the  impairing  of  information  only, 
or  is  it  discipline,  mental  and  spiritual  training,  the  literal  education 
(e  and  duco)  9f  the  entire  man?  The  true  answei*  is,  both.  Every 
pupil's  mind  must  be  stored  with  facts  and  every  pupiFs  faculties  must 
be  properly  disciplined  and  put  at  the  command  of  a  sovereign  will  that 
is  free  to  choose  between  motives.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  ancient 
peoples  is  excellent  for  both  purposes ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  a 
long  day  before  the  classics  will  lose  their  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

MORE  than  fifty  ^ears  ago,  when  Henry  Barnard  and  Horace  Mann 
were  opening  their  tremendous  batteries  of  expert  criticism  on 
the  poor  school  keeping  of  the  two  most  intelligent  states  of  the  Union, 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford,  then  among  the  foremost  of  American 
thinkers  and  progressive  educators,  quietly  remarked,  in  an  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  first  state  normal  school  of  Connecticut,  that 
^<  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  matters  were  quite  as  bad  as  were 
represented."  It  is  the  chronic  infirmity  of  the  expert  in  any  depart- 
ment of  mental  and  moral  training  to  test  the  general  condition  of 
society  by  its  appreciation  and  thorough  application  of  his  own  favorite 
professional  way  of  doing  things.  Certainly,  no  one  factor  in  human 
progress  is  of  more  importance  than  the  school,  and  yet  great  nationali- 
ties have  been  brought  up  in  sight  of  the  higher  civilization  while  the 
masses  of  their  people  were  grossly  illiterate.  Certainly,  the  Golden 
Rule  is  the  central  law  of  business.  But  when  Professor  HeiTon  tells 
us  that  our  *'  pagan  business  ideas  and  practices,  down  East,  are  mak- 
ing a  new  Ireland  of  the  new  Northwest,''  he  forgets  to  explain  his  own 
state,  Iowa,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  object-lessons  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  developed  in  a  single  generation,  that  the  history 
of  civilization  affords.  The  fact  is,  that  the  man  who  ''puts  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,"  and  tests  the  progress  of  mankind  by  the  success 
of  his  own  profession,  foi^ets  that  human  nature  ''has  a  good  many 
strings  to  its  bow."  Let  a  boy  break  his  little  finger  at  base  ball,  or 
"  stub"  his  great  toe  into  a  jelly,  and,  for  a  month,  every  muscle  and 
nerve  in  his  body  takes  on  a  little  "  extra  work  "  to  keep  the  boy  going. 
So,  in  society ;  if  the  school  is  weak,  the  parents  in  the  home,  the  par- 
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son  and  priest  in  the  church  —  everybody  that  is  anybody  in  the  com- 
munity, close  around  the  children  and  often  educate  them  in  a  broader 
and  more  profound  sense  than  even  a  model  school.  The  two  greatest 
men' the  Western  continent  has  produced  were  educated,  — Washington 
by  the  old  Colonial,  and  Lincoln  by  the  new  Western  Amencan  life. 
God  is  not  so  poor  an  economist  that  he  perils  the  fate  of  a  nation  on 
the  success  of  any  one  human  institution,  or  even  the  most  admirable 
method  of  human  culture.  In  the  Divine  Providence,  human  nature 
itself,  following  "  The  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man,"  is  the  good 
Samaritan  that  perpetually  takes  in  charge  the  individual,  or  the  state ; 
"  stripped  and  wounded  and  half  dead,"  **  pours  in  oil  and  wine,  puts 
it  on  its  own  beast "  and  nurses  it  back  to  life  and  hope.  Indeed,  our 
entire  human  life  is  a  perpetual  example  of  one  set  of  people  taking  up 
the  work  of  education  where  another  fails,  an  inferior  institution  for  the 
time,  redeeming  the  weakness  of  an  agency  in  itself  superior,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  '*  changing  work"  to  keep  the  great  drama  of  human- 
life  from  lapsing  into  utter  decrepitude  and  confusion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  community  can  permanently  go  on  without  an  effective 
system  of  schooling.  But  it  does  give  us  the  encouragement  that,  while 
any  American  state  or  neighborhood  is  learning  the  best  way  of  ti*aining 
young  America  for  good  citizenship,  that  generation  is  not  left  to  the 
perdition  of  barbarism  because  it  is  not  educated  accoixling  to  the 
method  of  Doctor  Rice  or  Professor  anybody.  A  school,  like  every- 
thing else  good,  was  made  for  man,  and  while  man  is  learning  the  best 
way  of  thinking,  acting  and  being,  a  thousand  blessed  agencies,  like 
ministering  angels,  are  at  work  to  save  him  from  his  ignorance,  his 
blunders  and  his  sins.  Let  us  all,  good  schoolmen  and  women,  do  our 
best  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  never  forget  the  sodg  of  the  sailor : 

*^  There^s  a  sweet  little  cherub  sits  up  aloft, 
And  cares  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

NO  charity  of  modern  times  has  probably  been  wiser  in  its  incep- 
tion or  more  useful  than  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  Southern  Freedmen.  Fit)m  thfr 
Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund,  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
LL.  D.,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  a  personal  letter  highly  endorsing  the 
article  in  the  last  number  of  Education,  on  Some  Present  Aspects  of 
Education  in  the  South,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Dr.  Curry  says:  "I 
thank  him  for  writing.  Few  men  have  done  better  work  in  represent- 
ing the  South  educationally  aright,  and  stimulating  a  sound  public  sen- 
timent. I  thank  you  for  publishing  it."  This  enables  us  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Curry's  own  able  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  Southern 
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educational  problems.  The  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  publish  from 
time  to  time  papers  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 
No.  5  in  the  series  is  by  Dr.  Curry,  and  is  entitled  *'  Difficulties,  Com- 
plications and  Limitations  connected  with  the  Education  of  the  Negro." 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  monograph,  showing  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  uplifting  these  ''  wards  "  of  our 
nation.  No  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the  subjects  discussed 
than  the  author  of  this  paper.  His  works  should  be  read  by  all 
thoughtful  educatora. 


DICTIONAR  r  TRANSL A  TIONS. 

To  THK  Editor  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  notice  in  your  December  number  an  article  on  the 
translation  of  Froebel.  The  writers  make  some  strictures  on  the  trans- 
lation of  Froebel's  '*  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  published  in  the 
International  Educational  Series.  They  seem  to  object  to  the  transla- 
tion as  not  being  literal  enough.  They  would  prefer  to  have  what  I  am 
accustomed  to  call  a  '^  dictionary  translation  "  instead  of  a  translation 
like  this  of  Miss  Jarvis,  which  endeavors  to  understand  the  original  of 
Froebel,  and  then  to  find  the  corresponding  Jinglish  way  of  stating 
those  ideas.  The  writers  seem  to  me  in  this  to  fall  into  en*or.  Begin- 
ners in  translating  German  or  any  other  foreign  language  at  first  take 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  realize  in  their  minds  the  peculiar  idioms  of 
those  foreign  languages.  While  in  this  stage  of  culture  they  like  to 
preserve  the  foreign  idioms  in  the  English  language  merely  finding  the 
definitions  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary  and  writing  them  down  in 
their  German  order. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  *'  dictionary  tianslation  "  is  diflScult 
to  understand  without  constant  reference  to  the  original  German,  and 
hence  is  little  more  than  useless  for  the  person  who  reads  only  English 
and  wishes  an  P^nglish  translation. 

Any  one  may  realize  this  fact  by  reading  the  specimen  translation 
appended  on  pages  214  to  217  (See  Education  for  December,  1895) 
by  the  writers  of  the  article  in  question.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
found  a  purely  dictionary  translation  too  unintelligible,  even  for  them- 
selves with  the  German  before  them,  and  have  introduced  numerous 
paraphrases  and  explanations  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Take  for 
comparison  a  few  sentences  from  their  translation.  They  say,  inserting 
words  in  [  ]  (p.  215)  :  *'If  now,  we  fasten  this  Three  together,  we 
find  in  it,  one  which  binds  and  unites  all  three  again.     This  is  called. 
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according  to  various  stages  of  development:  Work,  Impulse  [Trieb.], 
Life,  Life-impulse,  Activity^  which  manifests  itself  again  in  each  indi- 
vidual: &&  &  Springing-forth  (Developing,  Working-outwards),  [Mak- 
ing the  internal,  external  ]  :  as  a  Taking-in,  [^^  Making  the  external, 
internal*']  and  as  a  Digesting y  Shaping  ['^Reconciling  and  uniting 
external  and  internal "  ] .  Miss  Jarvis*  translation  of  this  passage  reads 
as  follows :  "If,  now,  we  strive  to  grasp  in  a  common  unity  this  three- 
fold process  of  development,  we  find  an  element  which,  corresponding 
to  ascending  stages  of  development  is  called  force,  tendency,  life, 
impulse,  energy,  and  which  in  each  particular  object  manifests  itself  in 
the  following  forms : 

1.  As  a  germinating  and  developing  power  (working  from  within, 
outward). 

2.  As  a  receptive  power  (from  without,  inward). 

3.  As  an  assimilative  and  formative  energy  (synthesis  of  the  pre- 
ceding powers)." 

Notice  in  the  former  translation  the  expression  of  "  fasten  this  Three 
together,"  speaking  of  three  points  of  view.  Notice,  too,  that  the 
German  word  Wlrken  is  translated  work^  whereas  it  means  in  this  con- 
nection, influence  or  causal  energy.  A  mere  dictionary  translation  does 
not  suffice  to  give  the  idea,  or  what  is  worse,  gives  a  wrong  idea. 
Notice  springing-forth  for  germinating  ^  and  taking-in  for  receptive  ^  and 
digesting  for  assimilating, 

English  has  its  own  way  of  stating  every  thought  that  can  be  stated 
in  German.  But  it  will  not  do  to  take  German  idioms  over  into 
English,  unless  one  wishes  to  entirely  obscure  the  meaning. 

But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  taking  the  writers  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion as  serious  in  putting  forward  this  translation  as  a  correct  transla- 
tion of  the  original.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  ridicule  ''dictionary 
translations  "  by  giving  your  readers  a  specimen  of  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  T.  Harris. 

December  23,  1895. 
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SOME  OF  THE   WA  TS  OF  ICE, 

BENBY  M.  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

I  AST  March,  I  watched  the  melting,  or  I  may  say,  the  decaying 
I  ^  of  the  ice  in  a  small,  slow-moving  stream  which  empties  into  the 
Oonnecticut  river. 

The  ice  in  this  instance  was  almost  wholly  what  is  known  as  snow- 
ice,  cansed  by  a  large  amount  of  snow  falling  into  the  unfrozen  river 
And  then  freezing  before  it  could  be  dissolved. 

My  first  visit  to  the  river  was  made  on  March  1 .  The  weather  was 
mild,  and  water  stood  in  wide,  shallow  pools  all  over  the  frozen  sur- 
face. 

The  ice  begins  to  melt  along  by  the  shore,  and  on  a  warm  day  there 
will  be  a  narrow  puddle  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  width,  down  either 
bank.  When  I  got  out  onto  the  ice,  I  paused  a  few  moments  to  listen, 
-and  from  all  around  I  heard  continuous  volleys  of  diminutive  pops,  like 
the  blowing  out  of  stopples  from  miniature  bottles  of  soda.  At  first 
I  could  not  explain  these  sounds,  for  I  could  see  no  disturbance  of  ice 
^r  water,  and  if  I  turned  to  some  particular  spot  from  which  the  sounds 
seemed  to  come,  I  was  unable  to  discover  anything. 

For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to  believe  in  invisible,  soft- voiced  will- 
o'-the-wisps  ;  but  I  gazed  steadily  at  one  puddle  for  a  while,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  surface  gently  agitated  and  by  hearing  a  little 
liquid  pop  at  the  same  time.  Eureka!  I  had  uncovered  this  queer  little 
mystery. 

I  found  that  the  ice  was  filled  with  bubbles,  from  the  size  of  a  mus- 
tard seed  to  that  of  a  quarter  dollar ;  some  were  round  and  flat,  others 
were  spherical;  some  had  the  shapes  of  beans,  while  a  few  were 
irregularly  formed.  The  water  on  the  surface  being  very  shallow,  is 
warmed  by  the  sun  so  that  the  ice  beneath  melts  quite  readily ;  and 
when  it  has  melted  down  far  enough  to  open  a  bubble,  the  air  obeys  its 
impulse  to  rise  through  the  water,  and  the  bubble  vanishes  with  a  deli- 
cate report. 

It  is  hard  to  locate  rising  bubbles,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  water  is 
so  slight.  I  took  a  little  stick  and  burst  some  of  them  myself,  and 
they  replied  to  my  thrusts  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  that  their  brothers 
used  who  were  melted  out. 

I  remember  reading  in  ^^  Walden**  about  the  air  spaces  in  the  ice, 
and  how  they  assist  in  the  melting  process,  but  I  do  not  recollect  Tho- 
rean's  speaking  of  any  bubble  choruses. 
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My  next  visit  to  the  river  was  made  on  a  cold  day,  and  the  ice  was 
hard  again.  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  hole,  though 
then  it  was  covered  by  clear  ice.  This  clear  ice  had  in  its  grasp  some 
bubbles  which  looked  like  frosted  silver,  and  if  I  took  the  right  position 
I  could  see  a  little  bunch  of  intense  golden  light  concentrated  on  the 
edge  of  these  white  air  bulbs :  sometimes  I  could  see  blue  near  the 
gold.  It  is  surprising  what  beauties  and  wonders  there  are  in  things 
which  we  crush  beneath  our  feet.  Tnily,  we  have  eyes,  but  see  not ; 
ears  have  we,  but  we  hear  not. 

I  was  interested  to  see  the  holes  in  the  ice,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two 
deep  and  in  some  cases  deeper,  caused  by  leaves  resting  upon  it.  If  a 
leaf  falls  onto  the  ice,  and  is  not  blown  away,  it  will  absorb  heat  from 
the  sun,  and  melt  the  surface  directly  beneath  it ;  and  if  this  process  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  leaf  will  sink  into  the  ice  and  leave  an  opening 
whose  outline  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaf.  P2ven  on  a  cold  day  in 
March,  when  the  river  showed  no  sign  of  melting,  I  pulled  a  leaf  out 
of  the  hole  in  which  it  had  settled,  and  found  water  in  the  bottom. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  bushes  which  came  through  the  ice.  Each 
separate  stick  projected  through  a  space  considerably  larger  than  itself. 

I  discovered  a  place  where  a  lot  of  seeds  had  been  scattered,  close 
together;  and  even  those  little  particles  had  absorbed  so  mucbr  heat 
that  the  ice  where  they  rested  was  soft,  though  in  no  other  places  did 
it  show  signs  of  melting. 

After  the  greater  part  of  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  the  river,  there 
came  a  heavy  rain  which  caused  the  water  to  overflow  a  meadow  near 
the  west  bank.  This  water  froze  over  one  night  and  then  retreated, 
leaving  a  crust  of  ice  about  three- fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

I  broke  out  some  of  this  thin  ice  and  found  on  its  under  side  an  end- 
less array  of  beautiful  formations.  These  were  in  some  cases  several 
inches  long,  and  were  narrow  in  proportion,  and  very  thin.  They  stood 
with  their  long  edges  against  the  ice  cake,  from  which  they  projected 
at  various  angles.  Where  they  joined  the  main  ice  they  varied  from  a 
sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  their  outstanding 
edges  tapered  down  to  the  thinness  of  paper.  They  were  arranged 
irregularly  upon  the  ice  cake,  some  lapping  over  and  touching  one 
another,  while  others  stood  straight  and  rigid  by  themselves. 

Some  of  these  curious  blades  were  very  elastic,  and  when  I  shook  the 
cake  they  jingled  together  in  delicate  discord.  As  I  bent  some  of  the 
more  rigid  ones  with  a  slight  pressure  and  then  let  go  quickly,  they 
gave  forth  musical  sounds. 

These  blades  were  mostly  notched  on  the  edges  like  saws  with 
rounded  teeth,  and  each  tooth  was  the  top  of  a  fern-like  figure  whose 
outline  was  clearly  stamped  on  the  solid  part  of  the  ice  blade. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES, 

UNIVERSITY    PROVISION    FOR   WOMEN. 

Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg  have  opened  their  doors  to  women, 
under  safeguards,  of  course,  but  nevertheless,  o'pen,  Berlin,  it  is 
rumored,  will  soon  follow.  Austria  is  moving  cautiously  along  the 
same  line,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  Vlassitch.  The  privilege  is,  to  be  sure,  limited,  the 
Minister  reserving  to  himself,  in  each  case,  the  right  to  decide  upon  the 
qualifications  and  conditions  to  be  required  of  an  applicant.  In  Hun- 
gary also,  Buda  Pesth  and  Klausenburg  are  added  to  the  number  of 
the  advanced. 

The  universities  of  France  and  Switzerland  have  long  ceased  to  dis- 
criminate against  women,  so  far  at  least  as  legal  restrictions  are  con- 
cerned. The  Scotch  univereities  are  open  without  limit,  as  are  also 
the  English  universities,  saving  Oxford  And  Cambridge.  These,  how- 
ever, have  made  large  provision  for  women  students,  admitting  them  to 
university  examinations  and  providing  them  with  lecture  courses, 
laboratory  facilities,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  movement. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  remains  wrapped  in  mediaeval  exclusiveness. 
Four  years  ago  the  '*  Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses," 
and  other  ladies  interested  in  education,  began  to  obtain  signatures  in 
support  of  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trinity,  praying  that  the  educa- 
tional benefits  of  the  college  might  be  extended  to  women  from  the  date 
of  the  Tercentenary  of  Dublin  University.  It  was  signed  by  10,500 
Irish  women  of  the  educated  classes,  and,  had  the  time  allowed,  many 
more  signatures  could  have  been  obtained. 

At  the  same  time,  another  memorial  in  support  of  the  Irishwomen's 
Memorial  was  presented,  which  was  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
men,  eminent  in  the  different  professions ;  and  also  one  signed  by  the 
Junior  Fellows  and  professore  of  Trinity  College,  with  the  same  object. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  petitioners  have  not  ceased  to  urge 
the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  College  Board,  nor  the  Board  to 
put  them  off  by  vexations  circumlocutions.  A  year  ago  that  honorable 
body  came  to  a  decision  of  which  the  salient  points  were,  refusal  to 
admit  women  students  out  of  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  young  men 
and  the  proposition  to  allow  women  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  honor  courses  for  senior  freshmen  and  for  "  moderatorships," 
subject  to  peculiar  conditions. 
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In  a  spirited  reply  to  this  overture,  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  secretary  to- 
the  association  above  named,  says :  That  they  **  decline  to  comment  on 
the  apprehensions  put  forward  in  your  statement  as  reasons  for  refusing 
to  give  teaching  to  women,  further  than  to  say  that  such  arguments  are 
refuted  by  the  whole  experience  (now  extending  over  many  yeais)  of 
the  many  colleges  in  Ireland,  and  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  women  students  attend  lectures.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, regard  such  groundless  fears  as  valid  reasons  for  withholding  from, 
w^omen  the  much-needed  culture  which  they  seek." 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  regulations  for  examinations,  they  desire 
' '  to  point  out  that  tliey  in  no  way  provide  educational  help  similar  to  • 
that  given  in  Cambridge." 

In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  complete  course  of  university  education, 
with  full  facilities  for  teaching,  has  been  thrown  open.  The  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  examinations  for  women,  have  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  That  education 
requires  a  connected  and  graduated  course  from  entrance  to  degree,  of 
which  the  great  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  classics,  mathematics, 
and  logic,  which  give  the  best  training,  and  are  the  essential  key  to- 
any  thorough  study  of  language  and  literature,  science  or  philosophy, 
shall  form  an  obligatory  part.  In  the  women's  examinations  of  Dublin. 
University,  the  only  obligatory  subjects  are  English  language,  litera- 
ture and  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  very  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  one  foreign  language. 

Such  a  course  does  not  give  university  education  at  all,  but  merely 
affords  a  slight  study  of  ordinary  school  subjects,  which  kind  of  study 
can  be  pursued  without  any  help  from  a  university. 

To  add  to  these  examinations,  those  of  the  senior  freshmen  honors  is 
merely  to  continue  the  same  superficial  and  unsystematic  study  of  any 
subject  the  student  wishes  to  take  up,  while  to  open  moderatorship,  as 
consequent  upon  such  an  exatnination  as  the  senior  Trinity  College 
examination  for  women,  seems  an  offer  so  useless  as  to  be  a  mere 
mockery. 

The  moderatorship  courses  are  preceded,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
students,  by  special  lectures  in  each  course,  and  by  the  honor  examina- 
tions of  the  whole  curriculum,  from  which,  under  this  scheme,  women 
are  excluded,  while  invited  to  compete  with  men,  to  whom  all  this 
preparation  is  freely  open.     Here  the  matter  rests. 

EKGLAND. 

The  Headmaster's  Conference,  as  noted  by  the  JotinicU  of  Edtication 
(London),  is  the  first  professional  body  to  discuss  the  report  of  the 
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Royal  Commission  on  secondary  education.  The  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Welldon,  '*  That  this  Conference  welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  as  promising  in  its  main  features 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in  Eng- 
land," was  carried  with  the  following  rider: 

*' That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  on  behalf  of  this  Conference,  the  ui^ent  importance  of 
legislation  at  an  early  date  on  the  subject  of  secondary  education.'* 

Several  members  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  report  because  it 
did  nothing  to  fix  standards  of  instruction  for  the  different  types  of 
secondary  schools.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  offered  and  strongly 
advocated,  but  failed  of  adoption.  Doctor  Fearon  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  carried  with  one  dissenting  vote :  *  ^  With  a 
view  to  relifBve  the  crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  for  young  boys,  it 
is  desirable  to  define  the  range  of  subjects  for  entrance  examinations  at 
public  schools." 

FRANCE. 

The  new  Minister  of  public  instruction  (M.  E.  Combes),  has  held 
office  long  enough  to  make  a  public  address  which  rings  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  hope.  In  company  with  many  eminent  statesmen, 
publicists,  educators,  etc.,  he  recognizes  that  one  of  the  gravest  dan- 
gers now  threatening  France  arises  from  the  want  of  restraint  and 
guidance  for  the  youth  of  the  masses  during  the  years  of  adolescence. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  ^^Association  Philotechnique,"  the 
Minister  said ;  ^^  Our  school  laws  have  regulated  the  position  of  the 
child ;  they  have  determined,  in  particular,  the  right  of  the  State,  and 
its  consequent  duty ;  they  have  likewise  established  the  right  of  the 
child  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  father ;  but  this  has  been  done 
only  for  the  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  age.  That  limit  once 
passed,  the  Legislature  judged  —  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  the  moment  —  that  it  could  not  exercise  its  powers  furiher, 
and  therefore  resigned  its  guardianship  when  the  school  year  closed. 
The  fatal  consequence  has  been  that  primary  .  instruction  has  not 
produced  the  effects  there  were  expected  from  it ;  the  result  has  been 
that  the  child,  left  to  itself  at  the  close  of  school,  has  quickly  lost  in 
the  intellectual  isolation  to  which  he  has  been  abandoned  all  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  and  the  impression  he  had 
received."  The  Minister  looks  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  private  philanthropic  agencies  of  which  the  association 
that  he  was  addressing  is  itself  a  most  notable  example. 
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SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    OF   DENMARK. 

Apropos  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  an  interesting  paper 
was  recently  read  before  the  "College  of  Preceptore,"  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Thornton,  B.  A.,  on  the  subject  of  state  aid  to  secondary  schools. 
Mr.  Thornton  began  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Irish  system  under 
the  auspices  of  the  '*  Intermediate  Education  Board."  This  is  an 
examining  body  which  awards  grants  to  the  teachera  for  pupils  who 
successfully  pass  the  examinations,  and  also  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  to  pupils.  This  system,  Mr.  Thornton  says,  is  "at  once 
absolutely  just  to  all  kinds  of  good  schools,  and  entirely  free  from 
interference  with  the  teacher's  just  freedom."  He  contrasted  it  with 
the  recently  established  Welsh  system,  where  in  his  opinion  "  of  abso- 
lute justice  in  money  grants  to  all  good  schools  alike  there  is  not  a 
trace,  and  where  the  safeguards  for  the  teacher's  just  freedom,  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  are  left  sadly  insecure."  Looking  on  the  matter  as  a 
bargain  between  State  and  teacher,  "it  might  be  said,"  he  observed, 
"  that  under  the  Irish  system  the  teacher  got  much  and  gave  little,  and 
that  under  the  other  he  got  little  and  gave  much."  From  these  systems 
the  speaker  passed  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  Denmark,  of  which 
he  has  made  a  thorough  study. 

The  following  particular^  are  taken  from  this  part  of  the  paper  which 
is  presented  in  full  in  the  Educational  Times  of  January  1  : 

"In  Denmark,  the  State  in  its  grants  to  secondary  schools  is  abso- 
lutely just  as  between  one  kind  of  good  school  and  another ;  it  leaves 
the  teacher  an  amount  of  freedom  almost  unheard  of  in  this  country 
(i.  e.,  England)  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  takes  guarantees  for  the 
fitness  of  the  buildings,  thesuflflciency  of  the  staff,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  curriculum.  In  Denmark  a  large  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  get  their  education  in  private  schools,  but  in  private  schools  upon 
which  the  State  has  set  its  mark  of  approval."         *  »  *  » 

"  The  State  in -Denmark  does  not  deal  with  its  secondary  schools  in 
any  hard-and-fast  way.  It  treats  each  set  of  cases  on  its  merits.  For 
example,  the  State  considers  that  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  are  well 
able  to  hold  their  own ;  and,  beyond  paying  for  the  cost  of  inspection 
and  of  the  leaving  examination,  it  is,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  at 
no  expense  on  their  behalf.     It  is  different  with  the  country  schools. 

In  Copenhagen  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  thirteen  kerde  skoler^ 
or  Latin  schools,  in  which  the  education  terminates  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  a  State  leaving  examination,  called  Artium,  which  admits 
to  the  University.  Twelve  of  these  are  also  realskoler;  they  have 
modern  sides,   where   the  education  terminates  at  sixteen  in  a  minor 
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leaving  examination,  called  Prcil  iniinar.  Of  these  thirteen  schools, 
only  one  (a  pui*ely  classical  school  with  about  200  boys)  is  a  public 
school ;  the  other  twelve  (one  of  them  the  only  girls'  grammar  school 
in  Denmark  which  prei)ares  for  Artium)  are  all  private,  and  have  in 
the  aggregate,  on  the  classical  and  modern  sides,  alK)ut  1,600  pupils 
over  twelve  years  of  age.  But,  if  their  preparatory  classes  be  also 
counted  in,  their  pupils  must  amount  to  more  than  twice  that  number. 
In  the  same  city  there  are  also  fourteen  realskoler  pure  and  simple, 
seven  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls.  These  are  also  in  private  hands, 
and  contain  altogether  between  2,000  and  3,000  pupils.  All  these 
various  schools  are  recognized  by  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  to  consti- 
tute part  of  the  State  provision  for  secondary  education.  In  the  State- 
recognized  secondary  schools  in  Copenhagen,  therefore,  private  school 
pupils  are  to  public  as  thirty  to  one."       »•»*»♦ 

As  to  Danish  country  schools  it  appears  "that  thirteen  schools  of 
ancient  foundation,  most  of  them  cathedral  schools,  two  of  them  public 
lK)anling'  schools,  like  P^ton  and  Harrow,  along  with  two  private  board- 
ing schools  and  four  communal  grammar  schools,  sufficiently  meet  the 
demand  for  classical  instruction.  As  all  these  schools  except  one  have 
a  modern  side,  they  also  provide,  in  part,  for  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Denmark  has,  in  addition  to  the  schools  in  the  capital, 
enlisted  in  her  service  twenty-two  communal  realnkoler^  thirty-eight 
private  reahkoler  (most  of  them  the  proi>erty  of  the  headmaster,  but 
some  the  property  of  shareholders) ,  and  thirteen  private  realskoler  for 
girls.  More  girls*  realskoler  are  not  needed,  because  twelve  of  the 
twenty-two  communal  schools  and  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-eight  private 
realskoler  have  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  co-education  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  former  with  an  average  of  thirteen  girls,  and  the  latter 
of  twenty-one.  All  these  schools  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  State, 
and  are  therefore  State-recognized.  The  State  has  provided  the  frame- 
work and  the  private  schools  have  naturally  and  spontaneously  fallen 
into  the  place  allotted  to  them.  A  standard  has  been  fixed ;  and  to 
every  school  that  reaches  it  the  most  favored  position  is  given."     *      * 

"The  State  of  Denmark  inspects  every  school,  public  or  private, 
that  applies  for  recognition,  and,  if  everything  be  satisfactory,  the 
State  puts  its  mark  of  approval  on  it,  and  says  (virtually)  to  the  com- 
mune :  '  Here  is  a  good  school,  capable  of  being  made  better.  If  you 
will  give  it  so  much,  the  State  will  give  double ;  and,  for  all  you  give, 
you  shall  have  the  right  of  nominating  so  many  bright  boys  from  the 
elementary  school  to  free  places  in  the  secondary  school.'"      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

'*  Such  an  organization  of  secondary  education  as  the  Danish,  whilst 
not  lacking  in  efficiency,    is  incomparably  more  economical  than  any 
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other.  The  seventy-six  commaiial  and  private  recUskoler  to  which  the 
State  makes  grants  in  Denmark  in  1895-6  receive  yearly  less  than 
$35,000,  not  counting  the  cost  of  inspection  and  of  the  leaving  exam- 
ination, which  amounts,  for  the  recUskoler,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  capital,  to  less  than  $5,000  more.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wleh  it.  the  publishers  of  Educatiok  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Fboebel^s  Gifts,  by  Kate  Douglaa  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  is  the 
initial  number  of  a  series  of  three  little  volumes  on  that  *»  Republic  of  Childhood," 
the  Kindergarten.  These  works  are  the  outcome  of  talks  and  conferences  on  Froe- 
bePs  educational  principles,  with  successive  groups  of  young  women  engaged  in 
practical  work  with  children/  They  are  thus  not  chargeable  with  being  mere 
empty  theories,  but  are  instinct  with  vitality  and  condensed  experience.  Chapter 
first  contains  *^  Thoughts  on  the  gifts  of  Froebel "  ;  each  of  the  next  ten  chapters 
discusses  a  particular  gift;  the  concluding  chapter  has  some  general  remarks  on 
the  gifts.  This  indicates  sufficiently  the  scope  of  the  work.  Every  kindergartner 
¥nll  need  it,  and  when  we  can  get  parents  to  read  and  ponder  such  books  as  this 
the  development  of  the  human  race  will  be  measurably  accelerated.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.     $1.00. 

A  Bulletin  of  Study  Clubs  has  just  been  issued  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  No.  11,  of  the  University  Extension  Series.  It  will  be  mailed  for 
26  cents  by  the  Extension  department,  Regent^s  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  have 
received  also  No.  10,  of  the  same  Series,  relating  to  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  in  America  and  England. 

In  The  Invisible  Playmate,  a  Story  of  the  Unseen,  by  William  Canton, 
parents  who  have  lost  young  children  will  find  much  pathetic  and  comforting  sug- 
gestioli.  The  story  opens  up  the  question  whether  childhood  is  in  closer  touch  than 
adult  life  with  an  invisible  world,  and  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
New  York  :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.     76  cents. 

Senator  Intriguc  and  Inspector  Noseby  is  a  very  readable,  heart-touching 
story,  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem.  The  author 
gives  us  an  admirable  birdseye  view  of  life  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  shows 
how  quickly  and  completely  the  work  of  faithful  agents  for  years  can  be  upset  by 
wily  and  scheming  politicians.  The  wickedness  of  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  is 
vividly  depicted.  Every  book  like  this  should  be  widely  read  and  will  help  to 
bring  in  the  better  era  of  good  feeling  and  righteous  action  towards  these  defence- 
less wards  of  our  government.  Second  edition.  Boston  :  Red  Letter  Publishing 
Company. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  we  have  received  three  new  works  on  mathe- 
matics :  Arithmetic,  by  Charles  Smith  and  Charles  L.  Harrington  ;  Elementary 
Algebra,  by  H.  S.  Hall  and  R.  S.  Knight,  revised  and  enlarged  for  the  use  of 
American  schools  by  F.  L.  Sevenoak ;  and  an  Algebra  for  Beginners,  by  the 
same  authors.  These  books  show  careful  scholarship,  are  new,  fresh  and  usable  : 
teachers  of  mathematics  will  do  well  to  examine  them. 
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Daniel  Webster^s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  edited  by  Fred  Newton 
Scott,  Ph.  D.,  marks  out  for  the  student  distinct  lines  of  study  of  this  famous 
speech  so  that  be  may  be  well  conformed  to  the  standard  set  in  the  uniform 
entrance  requirements  now  generally  adopted  by  our  colleges.  The  frontispiece  is 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Webster,  and  two  or  three  additional  speeches  of  the 
great  orator  are  included  in  the  volume.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Nos.  83  to  85  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's  Riverside  Literature  Series 
are,  respectively,  Silas  Marner,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  and  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days.  The  first  is  a  double  number  and  the  other  two  are  quad- 
ruple numbers.  The  features  of  this  useful  series  of  books  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.    Prices,  30  and  60  cents. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  .by  Edward  Eggleston,  second 
readei*  grade,  40  cents,  third  reader  grade,  60  cents,  are  two  excellent  grade  read- 
ers constructed  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles.  They  are  interesting,  attrac- 
tive, instructive  and  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  line  of  work  attempted.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co. 

In  the  Eclectic  English  Classic  Series  we  have  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by 
Qoldsmith,  and  the  comedy  of  As  You  Like  It,  by  Shakespeare.  Compact  and 
attractive  in  form  and  with  copious  notes  and  suggestions  for  further  study,  these 
volumes  will  be  of  real  service  to  students  of  English  Literature.  They  are  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  36  and  20  cents  respectively. 

Political  Economy,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral high  school,  Philadelphia,  is  intended  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
It  is  a  small  work  of  about  one  hundred  pages  and  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 
These  chapters,  while  elementary  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  cover  the  entire 
field  of  political  economy  and  make  a  text-book  that  may  be  used  in  any  secondary 
school.  Doctor  Thompson  is  the  possessor  of  a  happy  style,  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has  not  emasculated  it  by  attempting  to  **  write 
down"  to  his  audience.  He  is  an  impartial  recorder  of  disputed  questions  and 
gives  both  sides  of  every  mooted  subject.  It  is  a  practical,  thoroughly  up  to  date 
and  interesting  textr-book  on  political  economy  and  supplies  a  really  **  long-felt 
want."    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

HsRR  Omnia,  by  Heinrich  Seidel,  edited  for  school  use  by  J.  Mathewman  ; 
Traumbreien,  by  Richard  von  Leander,  edited  by  Amalie  Hanstein  ;  Bilder  a  us 
DSR  Dbutschen  Litteratur,  by  J.  Keller  ;  these  three  books  are  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  series  of  German  literature  issued  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
(New  York).  The  first  two  contain  vocabularies  and  notes  and  are  rather  easy  read- 
ing, being  designed  for  use  by  those  that  have  not  studied  German  very  long.  The 
last  book  is  somewhat  ambitious  and  aims  to  give  a  chronological  narrative  of  Ger- 
man literary  history.  Selections  of  prose  and  verse  are  given  but  no  notes  or 
vocabulary  are  furnished.  It  will  make  an  admirable  study  and  reading  book  for 
students  of  advanced  grades. 

The  Phonographic  Teacher,  a  guide  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  phonography,  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  is  now  in  its  second  million  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  This  primer  of  only  forty-five  pages  has  done  more  to  advance  the  study 
of  shorthand  than  any  other  single  book  published.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age.     New  York  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
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Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  George  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  College, 
Longmans'  English  Classic  Series  is  taking  high  rank  in  scholarship  and  thorough- 
ness. Each  volume  in  the  series  contains  full  suggestions  for  teachers  and  students, 
lists  of  topics  for  further  reading  or  study,  subjects  for  themes,  specimen  examina- 
tion papers,  etc.  Number  8  of  tlie  series  is  Milton's  L' Allegro,  1l  Pen8ebo»o, 
CoMus,  AND  Lycidas,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  William  P.  Trent, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  the  South.  To  each  of  the  poems  is  pre- 
fixed a  critical  analysis  of  the  poem  to  be  studied,  which  is  at  once  scholarly  and 
thorough.  The  notes  appended  are  exhaustive  and  accurate  and  serve  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  further  study  and  research.  The  student  using  tliis  series  will 
acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature  which  will  be  his  posse.ssion  for  life.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

From  the  American  Book  Co.,  (New  York),  we  have  received  two  books  on 
zo6logy,  the  first,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology,  by  James  G.  Needham,  of 
Knox  college.  This  is  to  be  a  guide  in  studying  animal  life  and  structure  in  field 
and  laboratory  and  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  desiring  to  begin  the  study  of 
zoology  after  the  scientific  method,  but  which  are  limited  in  equipment  for  such 
work.  The  author  throws  the  burden  of  the  work  upon  the  student  and  thus 
meets  the  very  purpose  of  the  study.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book  and  one  that 
will  find  favor  with  teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  in  elementary  schools.  The 
second  book  is  under  the  title  of  Zoology,  by  Margaretta  Burnet,  and  is  intended 
for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies.  In  many  ways  this  book  is  as  elementary 
as  the  first  book  but  it  takes  the  student  further  into  the  subject  and  is  thus  more 
■comprehensive.  Both  are  accurate  text-books  and  will  thoroughly  advance  tlie 
study  of  zoology  in  the  schools. 

An  English  grammar  in  forty-six  pages  and  in  its  second  edition  !  That  is  Uie 
story  of  Miss  Florence  Beeton's  English  Grammar,  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades. 

Selections  for  French  Composition,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  contains  exercises 
in  English  to  be  translated  into  French.  The  exercises  are  -carefully  graded, 
advancing  from  the  very  easy  to  the  more  diflicult  and  idiomatic.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  forms  used  in  letter  writing  and  to  descriptive  prose.  Tlie 
whole  volume  will  provide  material  enough  for  150  lessons  in  schools.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Places  and  Peoples,  by  Jules  Luquiens,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Yale  University,  consists  of  seven  selections  from  the  best  French 
writers.  The  French  is  classic  and  is  excellent  reading  for  all  students  of  this  lan- 
guage.    A  few  pages  of  notes  are  appended.     Boston  :     Ginn  &  Co. 

Twilight  Stories,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke.  The  name  is  suggestive  of  the. 
children's  hour  which  is  also  a  happy  hour  for  the  parent  or  teacher  as  the  little 
ones  gather  around  in  the  dancing  firelight  to  listen  to  tales,  quaint  verses  or  inci- 
dents of  child  life.  One  reading  of  these  poems  and  stories  is  not  enough,  the 
possessor  of  this  delightful  volume  will  read  them  over  and  over.  Each  story  has 
a  moral,  delicately  yet  clearly  suggested.  The  book  will  be  a  favorite  with  chil- 
dren, with  kindergartners,  and  with  parents  who  are  looking  for  helps  to  make 
hours  happy  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family  circle.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co. 
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The  Oli>-Fa8hion£d  Garden  and  Other  Verses,  by  John  Russell  Hayes,  is  a 
little  volume  of  delightful  verse.     We  have  read  many  of  these  poems  with  rare 
pleasure  and  commend  the  book  to  lovers  of  melodious  verse.     The  author  has  the  ' 
true  poetic  fire.     Philadelphia  :  John  C.  Winston  &  Co. 

Nature  in  Verse.  A  Poetry  Reader  for  Children,  compiled  by  Mary  J. 
Lovejoy,  gathers  up  from  a  large  variety  of  sources  some  of  the  best  poetry  about 
nature,  of  the  simpler  kind  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  pupils.  The 
selections  are  judicious  and  the  book  is  attractively  gotten  up  on  fine  paper,  with 
clear,  open  tyx)e  and  excellent  illustrations.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burnett  &  Co.  Intro- 
ductory price,  72  cents. 

We  have  received  from  William  Beverley  Harison,  of  69  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  a  sample  of  his  adjustable  paper  covers  for  the  protection  of  school 
books,  lliey  are  made  of  strong,  stiff  paper,  to  fit  any  book,  are  durable  and 
neat  and  afford  perfect  protection  from  dirt  and  wear.  We  should  thhik  it  would 
be  money  in  the  town  treasury  for  every  town  in  the  land  to  buy  a  supply  of  these 
protectors  for  the  books  in  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Simple  Lessons  in  the  Study  of  Nature,  by  Isabella  G.  Oakley,  is  a  question 
book  about  feathers,  shells,  the  spinal  column,  hands  and  feet,  teeth,  etc.,  with  the 
answers  withheld.  The  pupil  is  thus  taught  to  observe,  think  and  answer  for  him- 
self. The  book  will  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  opens  an 
easy  highway  to  a  knowledge  of  nature  that  will  be  permanent  because  so  largely 
self  evolved.     New  York  :  William  Beverley  Harison,  Publisher. 

'  The  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  is  a  collection  of  traditional  rhymes  and  stories  for 
children,  and  of  masterpieces  of  poetiy  and  prose  for  use  at  home  and  at  school, 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  It  is  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  series  of  Reading  Books  yet  presented  to  the  educational 

•  world.  There  is  a  clear  and  definite  purpose  in  the  entire  series  of  six  volumes. 
The  aim  is  to  gather  up  from  our  literature  as  many  as  possible  of  the  best  things 
and  present  them  in  a  progressive  series,  beginning  with  a  First  Book  of  Rhymes 
and  Jingles,  proceeding  to  a  Second  Book  of  Fables  and  Nursery  Tales,  a  Third 
Book  of  Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales  of  Adventure,  and  so  on  up  to  selections 
from  the  best  prose  and  poetry  of  earlier  and  more  recent  English  writers.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  choice  collection  to  put  into  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and 
girls.  Attractive,  fascinating,  stimulative  to  the  imagination  and  ambition  of  the 
young  reader,  these  books  will  almost  insure  the  cultivation  of  a  good  literary 
taste.  Older  persons  Will  find  in  them  a  ccmipendium  of  choice  literature.  In  the 
school  and  in  the  home  these  volumes  will  hold  for  a  long  time  the  place  they  are 
sure  to  make  for  them.selves  as  the  best  collection  of  supplementary  rea<ling  yet 
offered  to  the  public.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

Stknotypv,  by  Rev.  1).  A.  Quinn,  is  a  system  of  shorthand  for  the  typewriter 
whereby,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  120  words  per  minute  can  In? 
struck  off  by  an  ordinary,  and  300  w^ords  per  minute  by  an  expert  typewriter.  The 
system  is  simplicity  itself  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  counting  room  and  the  telegraph  oflice,  but  it  is  a  convenient  sys- 
tem for  every  typewriter  to  know.  It  merits  examination  by  reason  of  its  novelty 
and  practical  features.     Providence,  R.  I.  :  The  Continental  Printing  Co. 
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The  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Historical  and  Descriptive,  by  Lieat. 
Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  U.  S.  A.  The  marvels  of  the  Yellowstone  were  made 
known  to  the  world  only  twenty-five  years  ago.  From  that  day  to  the  present  it 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, —  written  about  in  all  the  magazines, 
official  reports  and  scientific  publications,  and  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists.  A  thorough  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
region,  of  which  all  Americans  are  justly  proud,  and  an  appreciative  description  of 
its  beauties  and  wonders,  was  needed  and  is  afforded  in  the  present  volume.  Some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  future  preservation  of  the  Park. 
The  work  is  far  more  than  a  guide  book.  It  is  a  full,  rich,  and  enjoyable  presen- 
tation of  the  precise  things  every  tourist  and  every  intelligent  American  needs  to 
know  about  one  of  the  most  magnificent  regions  of  our  country.  It  is  fully  illus- 
trated, the  work  of  the  artist  ably  supporting  the  text  in  conveying  valuable  infor- 
mation. Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  Robert  Clarke  Company.  12  mo..  Cloth,  $1.50 
net,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

A  Study  op  Death,  by  Henry  Mills  Alden.  The  author's  **  God  in  His 
World  'Ms  so  well  known  to  thoughtful,  reverent  readers  that  another  volume 
from  the  same  source  is  instantly  welcomed.  The  subject  of  the  present  work  is 
one  that  must  always  command  universal  interest.  A  common  mortality  insures 
the  asking  of  questions  concerning  immortality  which  here  find  philosophic  state- 
ment and  profound,  if  not  completely  satisfactory,  answer.  Mr.  Alden  assigns 
death  its  true  place  in  the  universe,  separating  it  from  all  accidents  of  circumstance 
and  showing  it  to  be  the  capstone  of  life,  the  fruition  of  all  the  forces  and  processes 
that  precede  it  in  the  individuality  of  the  organism.  The  book  is  deeply  philosophic 
but  does  no  violence  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  rather  in  harmony  with 
the  Pauline  philosophy,  carrying  out  the  same  to  a  fuller  statement  and  more 
elaborate  application.  It  is  no  child's  play  to  read  such  a  volume,  but  the  thought- 
ful student,  the  heart  perplexed  by  life's  deep  mysteries,  the  afflicted,  lonely  soul 
will  here  find  intelligent  consolation.     New  York :  Harper  Brothers,  Publishers. 

Studies  in  Reading  and  Literature,  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Skinner  of  Nebraska 
City,  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  seventy-five  pages,  with  every  page  full  of  most  import- 
ant and  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  reading  and  literature.  The  central  idea 
of  the  author  is  to  give  directions  to  the  teacher  how  to  train  the  pupils  to  analyze 
the  thought  gained  from  the  reading  lesson.  The  directions  are  specially  adapted 
for  lower  grades.  Every  primary  teacher  should  have  the  pamphlet.  Price, 
26  cents.     Lincoln,  Neb.  :  J.  H.  Miller. 

The  uppermost  question  in  pedagogy  to-day  is  that  of  child  study  and  contribu- 
tions to  this  subject  are  read  with  avidity  and  increasing  interest,  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  this  subject  and  his  observations  and 
studies  have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  In  1893,  Frederick  Tracy,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  published  a  volume  recounting  the  results  of  his  studies  in 
this  subject,  under  the  title  of  The  Pstchologt  of  Childhood.  To  this  book 
Doctor  Hall  wrote  a  preface,  highly  commending  the  work  of  Doctor  Tracy.  It 
has  now  become  necessary  to  issue  a  second  edition  of  this  book,  and  the  author 
has  taken  occasion  to  make  some  additions  and  slight  changes,  bringing  the  study 
up  to  date.  The  book  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  carefully  studied  by  all 
teachers  ;  it  has  in  it  information  of  the  greatest  importance  and  sheds  light  on 
many  obscure  points.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Modern  German  Literature,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  literature  of  Germany  during  the  past  one  hjindred  and  fifty  years. 
The  author  is  a  painstaking  student  and  has  gathered  much  from  his  readings 
which  he  has  turned  to  good  account  in  his  writings.  In  his  preface,  Doctor 
Wells  says  that  he  has  spoken  of  no  book  that  he  did  not  know  at  first  hand. 
This  makes  his  criticisms  all  the  more  valuable  and  consistent.  The  subjects 
treated  are,  the  origins  of  German  literature  ;  the  first  fruits  ;  Klopstock,  Wleland, 
Herder,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter,  Heine,  and  Imaginative  Literature 
since  1850.  The  last  chapter  is  the  one  that  one  instinctively  turns  to  when  first 
opening  the  book  and  it  is  the  least  satisfying  in  that  it  is  so  meagre  and  cata- 
loguey.  The  writers  of  to-day  are  dismissed  with  scant  notice  and  one  has  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  mention  of  a  favorite  author's  name.  The  chapters  on 
<joethe  and  Schiller  are  full  and  severely  critical  and  are  worthy  the  study  of  all 
students.  The  book  is  free  from  all  bitterness  of  tone  and  harsh  criticisms.  It 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  students  of  German  and  to  all  readers  and  writers. 
It  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  classes  where  German  is  taught.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

In  Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright,  we  have  given  us  the  lives  of  sixteen  representative  American  writers, 
whose  infiuence  has  been  extensive  and  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  study  by  the 
youth  of  our  land.  The  author  has  a  happy  style,  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  and 
«  keen  knowledge  of  what  children  most  like  in  such  stories.  The  writers  treated 
of  are  Audubon,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Prescott,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Ban- 
<jroft,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Motley,  Stowe,  Lowell,  Parkman  and  Holmes. 
The  book  is  lofty  in  tone,  earnest  in  spirit,  and  educative  in  influence.  It  will 
make  an  admirable  supplementary  reading  book  for  the  schools.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

We  have  received  Vol.  I.  of  the  Report  op  the  United  States  Commissioner 
OF  Education,  for  the  year  1892-3.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  richly  suggestive 
treatise  covering  the  entire  Educational  history  of  the  country.  It  abounds  in 
statistics,  facts,  theories  and  principles  that  ought  to  be  mastered  by  every  student 
of  this  most  important  snbject.  A  chart  on  page  119  presents  to  the  eye  the 
relative  density  of  illiteracy  in  the  States  in  1890.  By  this  chart  it  is  shown  that 
the  states  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  "to  the  fore"  with  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  illiterate. 
The  dark  belt  comprises  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  with  more  than  30  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 
There  is  food  for  thought  on  every  page  of  this  report  which  is  constructed  with 
genuine  German  thoroughness.     Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Studies  in  the  Thought  World,  or  Practical  Mind  Art,  by  Henry  Wood, 
is  the  most  careful  and  most  scholarly  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
**Mental  Healing''  that  we  have  seen.  The  author  is  an  investigator,  not  a  contro- 
versialist. His  spirit  is  scientific  rather  than  polemic.  The  result  is  a  book  which 
interests  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  thoughtful  students  whether  they  are 
converts  to  the  doctrine  or  not.  We  want  more  books  written  in  this  spirit.  As 
with  the  other  works  of  this  author  the  literary  style  is  a  model.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  part  well,  with  durable  binding,  heavy  white  paper,  and  clear  type. 
l*rice,  $1.25.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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The  Christ  of  Today,  by  George  A.  Gordon,  the  scholarly  and  profound 
minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  is  an  epoch-making  book.  It  contains 
but  four  chapters.  'I'he  first  is  introductory,  the  next  treats  of  **Chri8t  in  the 
Faith  of  Today."  The  third  chapter  treats  hi  a  masterly  way  of  *'The  Signiticance 
Today  of  a  Supreme  Christology."  While  the  last  chapter  defines,  *'The  Place 
of  Christ  in  the  Pulpit  of  Today.''  This  is  a  remarkably  strong  book.  It  \a 
broad  and  deep.  Dr.  Gordon  takes  a  grand  sweep  in  his  masterly  survey  of  his 
great  theme.  One  reads  on  delighted,  fascinated,  uplifted.  The  author  is  a  Trini- 
tarian to  the  utmost,  but  his  attitude  towards  Unitarians  is  such  as  to  win  tlieir 
good  will  if  not  completely  their  intellectual  assent.  He  speaks  with  the  decision 
of  a  master.  He  has  thought  his  subject  clear  through  and  gives  only  assured 
convictions.  We  like  the  triumphant  note  of  victoiy  which  rings  through  these 
pages.  Christ  is  the  source  of  our  civilization.  He  is  **the  Supreme  person  in 
time  and  therefore  tlie  mediator  of  the  Supreme  person  beyond  time."  Many 
who  read  these  pages  will  have  their  doubts  resolved.  Some  will  stand  aghast 
at  his  declaration  that  Calvinism  is  dead.  All  will  admire  the  Catholicity  of  the 
man,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  profound  grasp  of  his  subject 
and  its  luminous  presentation.  You  may  not  agree  with  all  his  views,  but  read 
this  book  for  it  has  in  it  power  and  beauty  and  spiritual  uplift.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  a  space  for  a  Soldier's  Record,  which  makes  a  handsome  engraving 
for  the  walls  of  a  school  room  or  for  private  dwellings.  It  will  be  of  e.special  in- 
terest to  the  Veterans  of  our  late  Civil  War.  Surmounting  the  picture  is  the 
American  Eagle;  around  it  as  a  setting  is  a  massive  chain,  each  link  a  State;  in  the 
margin  are  scenes  from  the  war  and  pictures  of  slavery.  It  is  well  worked  out, 
elaborate  and  beautiful.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.00.  Indianapolis,  Ind  :  Cook  &  Mc- 
Kee,  29i  W.  Ohio  St. 


PERIODICALS. 

LitidVs  Living  Aye  began  Its  208th  volume  Id  January.     At  the  reduced  price  this  ancient 

periodical  Is  taking  on  new  life. Babyhood  Is  a  mo^t  useful  and  benetlceDt  publication. 

A  recent  number  diHCUsses  Cold  Bed  Rooms  and  Overheated  Living  Rooms,  showing  that 

these  are  among  the  principal  causes  of  colds  in  children  and  adults. The  February 

Forum  prints  an  interesting  article,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  on  the  Development  of  Africa, 

which  sheds  some  new  light  on  the  character  and  life  of  the  Boer  farmers. Mr.  Edward 

W.  Bok  enters  an  eameitt  protent  In   The.  Ladiejt*  Home  Journai  against  the  mad  nij»h  of 

Soung  women  Into  l)UHlne88  and  manufacturing  life,  showing  the  awful  dangers  to  which 
ley  are  exposed  and  commending  to  them  the  advantages  of  the  far  safer  employment  of 

domestic  service. The  first  of  a  Perles  of  papers,  some  Memories  of  Hawthorne,  by  Roae 

Hawthorne  La throp,  appears  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. The  Child  and  his  Flctio'ns,  by 

Klizabeth  Fergupon  Seat,  is  the  title  of  an  aitfclc  in  LippincotVs  Magazine  for  February, 

that  should  be  read  by  all  educators. Harper's  Magazine  for  the  month  describes  The 

PaH^)lng  of  the  Fur  Seal,  by  Henry  Loomls  Nelson,  In  a  way  that  makes  a  curiou.")  and 

remarkable  story  for  American  and  English  readers.  Scribner'tt  Magazine  for  February 

is  a  midwinter,  out>door  number,  full  of  detailed  descriptions  of  travel  and  adventure. — 


Jfaf^aarinc  continues  the  Lincoln  articles  antlalso  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward's  Interesting 

autobiographical    skeU'hes,   with   manv  other  popular  features. President  Monroe's 

famous  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  message  of  1F28  has  been  published  In  full  among  the  Oid  South 

Leaflets. We  have  received  Calendars  from  The  American  Book  Co.;  The  Springfield 

Republican;. The  Keeley  Institutes  of  New  England,  and  A.  Mudgo  A  Son,  Boston. 

Wo  acknowledge  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic  catalogue  of  The  Pope  Mannfarturinff 
Company  to  read  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  Bicycle  fever  for 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 
Literature  of  Education. 

Vol.  XVI.  MARCH,  1896.  No.  7. 


THE  SUPERANNUATION  OB  ItSACHERS. 

PBOP.  A.  BBICHENBACH,  TRAPPB^  PA. 

TEACHING  differs  from  other  proieaBions  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  influence  upon  the  masses.  The  clergyman  wins  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  by  his  orthodox  sermons  and  his  touching 
ministrations  to  the  sadly  afSicted  mourners  over  the  loss  of  dear 
friends.  The  physician  has  Ifis  host  of  grateful  friends,  because 
his  skills  from  a  human  point  of  yiew,  saved  them  from  an 
untimely  death.  The  lawyer  draws  large  erowds  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  rescues  his  clients  from  prison  w  saves  them  from 
death  on  the  gallows.  These  three  classes  id  utien  are  therefore 
sufficiently  appreciated  to  induce  a  gt9A^ivi  public,  not  only  to 
assure  them  a  livelihood  but,  in  most  caMit,  to  enaUe  them  to 
retire  comfortably  in  old  age. 

Not  so  with  the  teacher,  however,  for  his  ipork  goes  on  quietly 
day  by  day  in  the  old  schoolhouse,  sometimee  located  where 
nobody  would  be  willing  to  reside.  Like  tlie  massuming  mother 
in  the  home,  he  labors  patiently  with  unr^lf  boys  and  girls,  and 
records  with  rejoicing  the  merits  of  diligent  pupils  in  his  care. 
The  boys  and  die  girls  become  men  and  women,  prepared  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  but  all  this  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  the  school-tax  is  already  too  higli  ( I )  and  the  teacher 
is  employed  to  do  his  work  and  is  paid  for  \k\%  services.  The 
high  compliments  and  the  great  glory  are  reserved  for  the  boss 
politician  and  the  popular  congressman. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  teachers  all  over  the  world  were,  for 
a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  the  profession,  a  comparatively 
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unstable,  poorly  prepared  and  meagrely  paid  class.  In  Europe 
the  value  of  education  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  well  for 
teaching  was  first  recognized  as  a  fact.  The  nature  and  the 
standing  of  the  schoolmaster's  calling  made  it  unnatural  for  legis- 
lators to  appreciate  his  work  at  its  full  value,  so  that  progress  in 
raising  salaries  was  made  very  slowly.  It  was  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  teaching  dhould  be  made  a  business  for  life  in-order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  sound  judgment  and  rich  experience  ;  but  to 
thrust  another  occupation  upon  the  state  for  liberal  support 
required  more  money  than  legislators,  often  dependent  upon  an 
uninformed  constituency  for  re-election,  were  willing  to  appropri- 
ate for  teachers'  salaries.  This  naturally  led  to  many  cases  of 
lack  of  comfort  or  to'  actual  want  in  old  age.  Teachers  who  were 
always  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  improve  their  schools,  had  at 
last  to  be  supported  .at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  they  were 
retained  in  the  service  too  long  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The 
next  step  was  to  remunerate  the  teachers  more  liberally  for  their 
services,  but  the  nature  of  the  profession  was  still  the  same.  It 
did  not  move  the  people  by  eloquence,  or  commercial  gains,  or 
deliverance  from  the  ills  of  life  ;  nobody  was  prepared  to  increase 
the  taxes  in  order  to  pay  higher  salaries,  and  yet  something  had 
to  be  done.  The  position  of  the  self-sacrificing  teacher  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  soldier.  Each  one  offered  up  the  best  of  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  the  state.  The  pension  for  the  latter  suggested 
superannuation*  for.  the  former,  but  the  risk  of  being  incapac- 
itated was  regarded  as  being  so  light  among  teachers  that  they 
were  induced  by  the  state  to  contribute  annually  towards  raising 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  superannuation  fund  to  be 
used  for  their  benefit.  The  progress  made  in  the 'same  countries 
since  this  beginning  is  such  that  the  state  passed  from  little  or  lie 
contribution  to  the  superannuation  fund,  to  exempting  teachers 
from  any  contributions,  whatever. 

From  these  intrpductory  remarks  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
superannuation  funds,  I  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  superannua- 
tion of  teachers  in  various  countries  of  the  world.  The  begin- 
nings made  will  be  .considered  first,  and  then  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  in  the  respective  countries. 

As  early  as  1819,  Russia  established  school  fees  for  salaries, 
prizes  for  study  and  conduct,  and  the  superannuation  of  teachers. 

*See  Centary  DicUonary  and  School  Laws  of  Ontario. 
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Russia  thus  began  this  work  seventy-seven  years  ago.  On  the 
first  day  of  July,  1840,  Saxony  passed  a  law  for  the  superannua- 
tion of  teachers.  In  1868,  it  was  improved,  and,  in  1870,  the  law 
now  in  force  was  enacted.  It  thus  appears  that  Saxony  began 
the  superannuation  of  teachers  fifty-six  years  ago.  Similar  laws 
soon  followed  in  all  the  other  German  states.  England  passed 
her  first  law  for  the  ^superannuation  of  teachers  forty-nine  years 
ago,  but  repealed  it  sixteen  years  later.  This  injustice  was  borne 
by  the  teachers  concerned  for  fourteen  years  before  they  could 
again  reap  the  benefits  of  the  original  law.  Four  years  ago  and 
two  years  ago  bills  were  again  before  parliament,  since  the  old 
law  had  passed  its  time  limit  and  had  not  provided  for  teachers 
entering  the  profession  after  a  certain  date.  The  last  bill  forced 
politicians  to  give  the  matter  serious  attention,  but  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  have  not  been  removed,  so  that  it  remains  for  England 
to  begin  again  in  the  near  future. 

Italy  began  to  superannuate  teachers  earlier  than  one  would 
suppose;  The  law  for  Genoa  was  enacted  forty-two  years  ago, 
and  an  earlier  law  may  be  recorded  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
No  Genoese  interested  in  education  would  give  his  consent  to  the 
repealing  of  the  superannuation  laws  for  Genoa.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  France  enacted  a  law  for  the  superannuation  of  teach- 
ers which  has  since  that  time  been  revised  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teachers.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  Holland  began  to  super- 
annuate the  teachers  of  all  schools  under  government  control. 

Switzerland,  with  her  twenty-two  cantons,  has  many  codes  of 
laws  on  education.  About  three-fourths  of  the  cantons  have 
enacted  laws  on  the  superannuation  of  teachers.  Canton  St.  Gall 
has  had  such  a  law  for  twenty-five  years,  and  a  revision  of  it  took 
place  ten  years  ago.  Every  ten  years,  or  oftener,  the  law  must 
be  reviewed  and,  if  desirable,  revised.  At  such  times  teachers 
,  make  their  wishes  and  suggestions  known  to  the  legislative  body. 
With  them  the  law  is  not  likely  to  become  a  dead  letter.  The 
teachers  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  superannuation  for  sixteen  years.  Even  in  far  off  Australia 
certain  teachers  were  remembered  ten  years  ago,  by  special  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf. 

Contrary  to  one's  expectation,  a  law  providing  for  the  super- 
annuation of  elementary  teachers  was  enacted  in  Mexico,  March 
21, 1891.    Similar  laws  also* exist  in  Chili,  Spain,  Servia,  Austria, 
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Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Glasgow  in  Scotland, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  probably  in  a  few  other  foreign  countries. 
The  law  in  Norway  and  in  Japan  is  of  recent  date,  but  that  of 
Servia  dates  back  at  least  twenty  years,  and  that  of  Ontario^ 
Canada,  ten  years. 

The  movement  in  England  five  years  ago  was  like  a  spiritual 
wave  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  tremendous  speed,  for  in  Febru- 
ary, 1391,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Ekiucational  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  decided 
Aat  justice  and  efficient  public  service  required  the  superannua- 
tion of  professional  teachers  upon  well  devised  conditions,  after 
thirty  years  of  service.  A  recommendation  was  also  made  to  the 
effect  that  laws  of  this  kind  be  enacted  in  the  several  states. 
Z%e  New  England  Journal  of  Education  followed,  in  April,  with  a 
symposium  on  this  subject,  in  which  fourteen  representative  edu- 
cators took  part,  five  of  whom  opposed  superannuation  and  nine 
favored  it.  In  November,  another  article  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  in  The  Educatianal  Review.  Both  Journals  deserve 
much  credit  for  giving  the  educational  public  the  benefit  of  these 
articles.  The  former  tested  the  sentiments  of  representative  edu- 
cators, whilst  the  latter  discussed  superannuation  in  various  coun- 
tries, in  connection  with  salaries.  The  tendency  of  this  excellent 
discussion  can  be  seen  from  the  following  closing  statements :  — 
^  The  survey  above  presented  discloses  a  universal  drift  towards 

the  pension  policy,  which  |s  certainly  not  accidental 

The  theory  that  the  rates  of  compensation  for  teaching  can  be  left 
to  the  action  of  ordinary  business  principles  is  thoroughly 
exploded." 

The  gradual  tendency  towards  a  superannuation  policy  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  profession  of  teaching 
mentioned  in  my  introduction.  The  feeling  exists  that  more 
should  be  done  for  the  teachers,  but  the  public  would  rather 
superannuate  a  few,  than  pay  all,  as  lawyers  are  paid. 

Superannuation  in  the  United  States  assumed  the  form  of 
reality  last  year,  in  Illinois,  in  spite  of  some  objections  which 
have  more  weight  now  than  they  will  have  after  the  profession 
has  advanced  a  step  or  two  further.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
last  May,  a  bill  was  ready  for  Governor  Altgeld's  signature, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  which  the  board  of  education  in 
cities  having  a  population  exceeding    one   hundred  thousand 
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inhabitants,  shall  have  the  power  to  create  a  public  school  teach- 
ers' and  a  public  school  employes'  superannuation  fund. 

From  these  beginnings  of  superannuation  in  various  countries, 
I  pass  to  the  amount  granted  to  superannuated  teachers,  and 
under  what  conditions. 

Saxony  pays  one  third  of  the  salary  after  ten  years  of  service, 
one  half  of  the  salary  after  thirty  years  of  service,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  salary  after  forty  years  of  service  to  every  superannuated 
teacher.  His  widow  receives  one-fifth  as  much  as  he  had 
received.  Each  child  receives  the  same  amount  until  the  mother 
dies,  when  three-tenths  of  her  allowance  is  paid  to  each  child 
under  eighteen  years  old.  The  conditions  laid  down  for  Saxon 
teachers  are  faithful  service  and  inability  to  continue  teaching. 
Formerly,  the  teachers  were  required  to  contribute  to  the  super- 
annuation fund,  but  now  the  state  bears  the  whole  expenditure  of 
superannuation  for  teachers,  their  widows,  and  their  orphans. 
The  last  revision  of  the  law  took  place  twenty-five  years  ago. 
This  fact  leads  one  to  infer  that  Saxon  teachers  have  received 
their  full  salaries  and  also  their  allowances,  according  to  the 
superannuation  laws,  for  the  same  period  at  least. 

In  Prussia,  teachers  receive  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
their  salaries  after  twenty  years  of  service ;  if  they  serve  ten 
years  longer  the  allowance  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary,  after 
forty  years  of  service  it  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  salary, 
and  the  full  salary  is  paid  on  retirement  after  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice. The  teachers  are  required  to  pay  from  one  to  two  per  cent, 
of  their  salaries,  however,  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  super- 
annuation fund,  but  the  city  or  township  often  relieves  them  of 
such  payment.  The  allowance  for  the  widow  of  a  teacher  varies 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  her  deceased  husband's  salary. 

The  old  English  law  required  fifteen  years  of  service  before 
teachers  could  be  superannuated.  The  bill  proposed  two  years 
ago  must  require  most  or  all  of  the  contributions  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers,  since  each  one  was 
willing  to  contribute  $14.50  annually.  The  amount  that  teachers 
were  to  receive  on  retiring  must  have  been  more  than  l|387,  as 
this  is  the  maximum  that  a  member  of  parliament  who  opposed 
the  bill,  was  willing  to  allow  under  a  compulsory  scheme  of 
superannuation. 

In  Italy,  teachers  receive  an  allowance  equal  to  their  salaries, 
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if  they  have  taught  thirty  to  forty  years  and  are  fifty-five  years 
old ;  those  who  are  unable  to  teach  after  fifteen  years  of  service^ 
also  receive  an  allowance,  but  only  one*third  as  much  as  the 
others.  Widows  of  teachers  also  draw  allowances  from  the 
superannuation  fund  as  long  as  they  remain  unmarried.  Every 
teacher  must  contribute  to  this  fund  an  amount  equal  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  his  salary. 

The  French  make  the  teachers'  contribution  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund  five  per  cent,  of  his  salary,  and  then  they  pay  one  half 
of  the  average  annual  salary,  as  the  greatest  allowance  to  super- 
annuated teachers.  The  tax  is  made  burdensome  by  requiring 
the  teacher  to  contribute  one-twelfth  of  his  first  year's  salary  and 
of  every  increase  thereafter.  The  age  of  retirement  is  sixty 
years,  the  time  of  service  being  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  accidents  or  disease  disabling 
teachers  before  completing  their  period  of  service.  As  in  Italy, 
so  in  France,  a  teacher's  widow  receives  an  allowance. 

In  some  parts  of  Holland  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
salary  is  deducted  to  raise  the  superannuation  fund.  In  other 
parts  of  that  country  a  certain  portion  of  the  teacher's  salary  is 
withheld,  this  portion  varying  according  to  circumstances,  until 
the  deposit  thus  made  equals  the  highest  salary  received.  In 
some  cases  it  takes  but  five  years  to  complete  such  a  deposit.  In 
some  of  the  cities  the  teachers  are  exempt  from  making  any 
deposit.  After  retiring  from  any  reasonable  cause  or  on  compul* 
sory  retirement  after  the  age  of  seventy,  the  government  allows 
teachers  one-fortieth  of  two-thirds  of  the  highest  annual  salary 
paid  for  every  year  of  service  in  a  government  school.  This  plan 
increases  the  allowance  for  every  year  of  service  rendered,  thus^ 
twenty  years  of  service  will  yield  twenty-fortieths  or  one  half  of 
two-thirds  of  the  highest  annual  salary,  and  forty  years  of  service 
will  yield  two-thirds  of  such  salary,  which  is  the  maximum  allow- 
ance under  the  law.  For  the  last  five  years  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  teachers  have  also  received  allowances,  provided  the 
teachers  made  small  annual  deposits  for  this  purpose  during  their 
tenure  of  office.  The  maximum  allowance  thus  enjoyed  by  a 
widow  never  exceeds  $241. 

In  Denmark,  the  teacher  is  superannuated  on  half  of  the  salary 
paid,  if  he  be  incapacitated  after  ten  years  of  service.  The  allow- 
ance is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary,  when  the  teacher  has 
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served  thirty  years.  A  widow  receives  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  salary  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  was  also 
required,  while  teaching,  to  contribute  a  small  sum  towards 
maintaining  the  widows'  fund. 

Canton  St.  6aU  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  Eastern 
Switzerland  in  the  matter  of  superannuation.  The  amount  is 
small,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  low  and  the  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing something  by  doing  light  work  are  comparatively  numerous. 
The  regular  superannuation  amounts  to  $120  a  year.  For  less 
than  ten  years  of  service,  if  incapacitated,  the  sum  is  from  $40  to 
$100.  A  widow  receives  $50  and  an  orphan  $40.  A  widow  and 
one  or  two  children  receive  $80 ;  if  there  are  three  or  more  chil- 
dren the  sum  is  $100.  When  the  mother  dies  and  there  are  four 
or  more  orphans,  they  receive  $100 ;  if  there  are  but  two  or 
three,  they  receive  $80.  As  soon  as  an  orphan  is  sixteen  years 
old,  his  name  is  stricken  from  the  superannuation  list.  Step- 
children and  divorced  wives  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  list.  An 
incapacitated  teacher  earning  as  much  at  another  occupation  as 
at  teaching,  or  resuming  his  work  in  the  school-room,  is  likewise 
deprived  of  superannuation.  Teachers  under  forty-five  years  of 
age,  coming  from  other  cantons,  must  pay  from  $20  to  $32, 
according  to  age,  when  they  begin  to  teach  in  St.  Gall,  besides 
paying  the  annual  contribution  of  $4  to  the  superannuation  fund, 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  same.  Those  who 
teach  elsewhere  till  they  are  forty-five  or  older,  cannot  become 
beneficiaries  under  the  law,  no  matter  how  long  they  teach  in  the 
Canton  afterwards.  This  point  is  of  great  value  to  American 
legislatures  contemplating  the  enactment  of  superannuation  laws. 
St.  Gall  teachers  pay  only  one-third  of  the  superannuation  tax. 
The  Canton  and  the  districts  pay  the  other  two-thirds,  the  local 
tax  being  equal  to  that  of  the  Canton.  After  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice teacheib  cease  to  pay  superannuation  tax,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  retire.  A  study  of  these  features  of  the  law,  together 
with  some  .  details  omitted  here,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  th^ 
teachers  and  the  legislators  of  St.  Gall  have  accomplished  much 
by  following  the  statute  requiring  a  review  of  their  superannua- 
tion laws  every  decade  or  oftener. 

In  Canton  Zurich  the  allowance  is  equal  to  half  of  the  legal 
salary,  so  that  it  varies,  whilst  that  of  St.  Gall  is  a  fixed  sum. 
That  of  Zurich  is  higher  for  well  paid  teachers,  and  the  limit  of 
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senrioe  ib  thirty  jriMkn;  ten  years  leas  than  in  St  Gall.  Zurieh 
teachers  are  also  sttperatmuated,  if  incapaoiUited,  before  the  time 
limit. 

In  Servia,  all  elementary  teachers  may  be  superannuated  at 
the  rate  of  two-fifths  of  their  salaries,  if  unable.to  teach  after  ten 
years  of  service.  The  amount  is  increased  two  per  cent,  for  each 
additional  year  of  sendee,  until  a  satrice  of  thirty-five  years  has 
been  rendered,  when  thesnperannuation  equals  the  salary.  This 
is  surprising  when  compared  with  certain  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

In  Russia,  teacheia  aie  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  ranked  with  other  government  officials.  When  a 
teacher  has  served  thirty-five  years  he  is  allowed  to  retire  on  full 
salary ;  if  he  serves  twenty-five  years,  the  allowance  is  equal  to 
half  of  the  salary,  but  if  his  service  ends  earlier,  the  allowance  is 
very  small.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  law 
provides  for  counting  a  teacher's  time  in  Siberia  double,  but  the 
minimum  term  of  service  is  five  years.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  serves 
in  St.  Petersburg  twenty-five  years,  and  in  Tobolsk  five  years,  he 
receives  credit  for  thirty-five  years  of  service  and  is  thereafter 
superannuated  on  full  salary. 

Belgium  teachers  receive  $200  to  $400.  Swedish  teachers 
retire  on  three-fourtha  of  the  average  salary,  the  term  of  service 
being  thirty  years.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Is  said  to  have  good 
regulations  for  superannuation.  Even  in  Japan,  teachers  receive 
an  allowance  if  incapacitated  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  All 
are  superannuated  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Our  northern  neighbors  in  Ontario,  Canada,  have  a  number  of 
excellent  provisions  in  their  superannuation  laws.  It  is  optional 
with  teachers  to  become  beneficiaries  under  these  laws.  Those 
who  do  so  pay  four  dollars  annually  towards  maintaining  the 
superannuation  fund.  Inspectors  are  ranked  with  teachers  as 
beneficiaries.  In  some  other  countries  officers  cannot  become 
beneficiaries  with  teachers.  The  term  of  service  is.  thirty-five 
years,  but  superannuation  cannot  begin  till  the  teacher  is  sixty 
years  old,  unless  he  be  incapacitated  before  that  age.  At  death, 
the  superannuation  does  not  pass  to  the  heirs,  but  they  receive 
back  all  that  the  teacher  has  paid  into  the  fund,  with  interest  at 
seven  per  cent.  Hie  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per 
annum  for  every  year  of  service  in  Ontario,  to  superannutU^ed 
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teachers  and  inspectors  of  the  lower  grade^  and  a  dollar  more  to 
tibose  of  the  higher  grade.  This  would  yield  an  annual  allowance 
of  §210  to  a  teacher  of  the  lower  grade  and  i^6  to  one  of  the 
higher  grade.  An  active  teacher  need  not  retire  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  so  that  forty  years  of  service  would  further  increase  his 
allowance,  which  would  not  be  paid,  however,  before  retirement* 
Teachers  also  receive  pay  while  they  are  sick,  provided  the  time 
be  not  longer  than  four  weeks  in  any  one  year  during^their  term 
of  service.  Teachers  retiring  early,  or  ceasing  to  contribute  to 
the  superannuation  fund,  may  withdraw  one-half  of  all  their  con- 
tributions from  the  treasury.  No  teacher  is  entitled^to  super- 
itUQuation  unless  be  maintains  a  good  character.  An  increase  in 
the  rate  seems  probable  in  the  near  future. 

In  Chili,  all  government  employes  enjoy  the  benefits*of  super- 
annuation, and  teachers  are  classed  among  them.  After  forty 
years  of  service  teachers  may  retire  on  full  salary ;  after  thirty 
years  of  service  they  are  entitled  to  three-fourths  of  the  salary, 
and  after  ten  years  of  service  the  smallest  allowance  is  paid. 

Our  southern  neighbors,  the  Mexicans,  have  taken  care  to 
superannuate  all  elementary  teachers  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  full 
salary,  after  thirty  years  of  faithful  service.  If  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  teach  for  a  longer  period  they  receive  double  pay. 
This  law  is  applicable  to  elementary  teachers  only.  Surely,  the 
Mexican  must  have  great  respect  for  aged  elementary  teachers, 
and  who  should  not?  * 

Coming  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that  all  teachers  and 
school  employes  in  Chicago  will  be  superannuated  at  the  rate  of 
^^  one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  them  at  the  date  of  retire- 
ment." The  conditions  are  the  same  for  employes  as  for  teach- 
ers. Female  teachers  are  superannuated  after  twenty  years  of 
service,  and  male  teachers  after  twenty-five  years ;  but  the  former 
must  have  taught  twelve  years  in  Chicago,  and  the  latter,  fifteen. 
The  Board  also  reserves  the  right  to  require  retirement.  The 
provision  preventing  other  teachers  from  consuming  the  super- 
annuation fund  of  Chicago  teachers  might  have  been  improved 
by  the  plan  followed  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  as  already  described. 

The  fund  is  raised  by  deducting  one  per  cent,  or  less,  from  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  by  adding  thereto  all  donations  and 
legacies  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  This  money  is  invested 
by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  school  board,  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  schools  and  the  representatives  selected  by  the  teach- 
ers. As  the  latter  also  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  they  will  not 
be  likely  to  complain  when  the  fund  does  not  increase  as  much  as 
might  be  expected.  The  same  trustees  also  decide  whether  one 
per  cent,  or  less  shall  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  employes  in  order  to  maintain  a  fund  large  enough  for  super- 
annuation. Its  maintenance  is  materially  aided  by  limiting  the 
maximum  allowance  to  $600,  and  it  certainly  appears  just  to 
limit  teachers  receiving  a  salary  of  over  $1,200  to  an  allowance  of 
$600,  since  such  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  save  a  part  of  their 
annual  salary. 

Should  a  teacher  be  willing  to  continue  in  the  service  and 
should  not  be  re-employed  or  be  discharged  before  being  entitled 
to  superannuation,  such  teacher  shall  be  paid  back  at  once  all  the 
money  that  he  contributed  to  the  f und,^  with  interest  accruing  to 
date.  This  feature  of  the  law  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
foreign  laws,  as  presented  in  this  article.  No  board  will  be 
tempted  to  discharge  a  teacher  whose  service  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated, in  order  to  swell  the  superannuation  fund.  No  teacher 
will  feel  on  being  discharged  that  he  must  quit  the  schools  after 
having  helped  to  create  a  fund  for  others  to  enjoy. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  feature  in  Europe  is  that  of  super- 
annuating teachers  before  the  entire  term  of  service  is  completed, 
though  the  amount  paid  may  be  small,  as  is  the  case  in  Russia. 
Probably  larger  allowances  are  paid  to  teachers  retiring  early  on 
account  of  physical  inability  in  France,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land. However  small  these  allowances  may  be,  they  will  prob- 
ably help  such  teachers  more  for  the  rest  of  their  days  than  the 
refunding  of  contributions  could  help  them,  and  yet,  owing  to 
long  investment  of  contributions  or  superannuation  tax,  the  state 
pays  to  such  teachers  comparatively  small  sums  of  said  tax  in 
paying  the  annual  allowances. 

No  age  limit  is  found  in  the  Illinois  law,  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  A  very  active  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  longer 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  why  not?  In  Europe, 
however,  the  boards  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  law 
requires  retirement  at  a  certain  age,  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
advanced. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Illinois  legislature  might  have 
exempted  the  teachers  from  contributing  one  per  cent,  of  salary, 
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which  is  so  small  an  amount  when  compared  with  the  five  per 
eent.  and  the  fiast  month's  aalaij,  the  first  year,  as  contributed  bj 
French  teacheHs.  It  was  probably  adyantageoos  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  under  present  circumstances,  not  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation towards  raising  the  superannuation  fund.  Saxony,  it 
will  be  remembered,  began  with  contributions  by  the  teachers, 
but  later  on  she  raised  the  whole  amount  and  still  continues  to 
do  so. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to 
the  many  persons  who  furnished  me  the  most  important  data, 
making  a  correspondence  of  over  forty  letters.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  the  excellent  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  certain  facts  and  for  the  verification  of  some  others. 
Periodicals  are  already  credited  in  the  pages  of  the  article. 


HELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION    IN    STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 

PROF.  HBBM  AN  S.  PIATT.  UHIVEBSmT  OF  ILLINOIS.  URBAN  A,  ILL. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  charges  laid  against  state  universities 
has  been  their  failure  to  give  religious  instruction.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  have  had  to  pass,  at  one  time  or  another 
in  their  history,  through  a  period  of  more  or  less  intense  and 
bitter  opposition  on  this  account.  This  opposition  came  from  a 
large  element  of  the  community  who  believed  them  to  be  nurs- 
eries of  infidelity,  or  at  least  tolerant  of  or  even  mildly  favorable 
towards  unbelief  in  the  faculty  and  student  body.  It  was  often 
sincere  and  well  meant ;  doubtless,  also,  at  times  religious  preju- 
dices were  appealed  to  by  unscrupulous  parties  for  purposes  of 
their  own. 

If  by  religious  instruction  is  meant  the  inculcation  of  anjf 
definite  theological  doctrines,  or  the  emphasis  of  any  one  form  of 
religious  worship  above  another  among  faculty  and  students,  the 
charge  is  well  founded,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Not  only  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  large,  but  the  constitutional  b^is  upon 
which  our  governmental  polity  is  founded  make  it  forever  impos- 
sible that  any  such  instruction  should  be  given  from  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  state. 

This  feature  of  the  state  universities  has  often,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  pointed  to  with  pride  by  another  element  of  the  com- 
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munity  and  extolled  a»  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the 
American  state  school  system.  The  opposition  above  referred  Xits 
which  has  practically  disappeared  with  reference  to  the  older 
state  universities,  has  been  very  largely  displaced  by  the  latter 
sentiment,  and,  indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  popular  atti- 
tude  at  present  of  those  who  are  not  partisans  of  some  form  of 
religious  belief. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  original  university  idea.  The  university,  at 
its  inception,  devoted  its  energies  entirely  to  instruction  in  the- 
ology, and  for  six  centuries  theology  has  been  inseparably  and 
universally  associated  with  the  work  of  the  university.  This  is 
true  in  Europe  to-day,  even  in  Germany  and  France,  where  these 
institutions  are  maintained  by  the  state. 

The  absence  of  such  instruction,  so  fundamental  to  the  accepted 
university  idea,  however  necessitated  in  the  state  institutions  in 
this  country  by  obvious  circumstances,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  a  lack. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan^  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely,  representing  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  of  the 
newer  state  universities  and  also  standing  for  what  is  broadest 
and  best  in  religion,  suggests  some  plaus  for  supplying  this  need, 
which,  while  being  exceedingly  advantageous  to  church  interests, 
will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
from  the  university  side,  namely,  the  supplying  of  religious 
instruction  of  a  sort  to  satisfy  the  various  phases  of  religious 
belief,  without  the  use  of  public  funds.  It  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Professorships  of  Christian  Evidences,  Church  History,  Scripture 
Exegesis,  etc.,  whose  incumbents  are  to  be  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  churches  which  they  represent,  are  to  be  established 
within  the  pale  of  the  state  university.  Other  incidental  features 
are  mentioned,  but  this  is  substantially  his  plan. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  something  like  this  same 
idea  has  been  actually  put  in  operation  by  at  least  one  Protestant 
denomination  in  this  country.  Professor  Ely  seems  not  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  Chris- 
tians, or  Disciples  of  Christ,  in  1892,  asked  of  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  that  a  representative  of  their  church 
be  allowed  to  give  regular  instruction  in  biblical  subjects  to  such 
students  of  that  institution  as  should  desire  it.     The  permission 
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readily  granted,  and  this  work,  beg^a  in  the  fall  of  1898,  has 
been  oonatantly  and  succesafuUy  maintained  sinoe.  In  the  fall  of 
1^94,  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
similar  work  there.  Like  chairs  have  very  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  state  universities  of  Oregon  and 
Missouri. 

These  chairs  are  not  designed  primarily  for  tiie  training  of 
aiinisters  for  this  church.  Indeed,  they  are  considered  a  part  of 
its  mu9ifmary  work.  Yet,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me  ever  since  I 
have  been  following  this  movement,  the  founders  are  building 
broader  than  they  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  far  larger  place  in  the  educational  world  than 
ii  at  present  generally  suspected,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  it  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  both  for 
tlie  state  university  and  for  religious  education.  Professor  Ely's 
coming  forward  at  this  time,  and,  apparently  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  just  stated,  suggesting  the  very  ideas  embodied 
in  them,  would  seem  to  lend  plausibility  to  this  belief. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  question  for  both  the  state  university 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  think  about.  To  the  church, 
the  question  must  come  somewhat  as  follows :  In  the  prepara- 
tion  of  its  ministers  it  is  interested  primarily  in  controlling  their 
biblical  instruction.  It  is  not,  or  need  not  be,  interested  in  con- 
trolling their  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  the  modern  languages, 
literature,  and  those  other  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  a  liberal 
education.  If,  then,  instruction  in  these  subjects  can  be  supplied 
by  the  state,  and  without  expense  to  the  church,  it  is  obviously 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  church  to  let  it  be  so  done,  provided  the 
theological  training  can  at  the  same  time  be  given  under  its  sup- 
ervision and  control.  That  the  work  of  general  education  can  be 
done,  and  infinitely  better  done,  by  the  state  university,  will  not 
be  questioned  for  a  moment  by  any  intelligent  person.  It  is  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  colleges  and  other 
private  foundations  to  ape  the  universities  and  to  do  nominally  all 
the  work  done  by  a  university,  which  has  brought  them  for  the 
most  part  into  contempt  among  serious  educators,  and  has  made 
American  degrees  a  farce.  The  field  of  education  is  widening  so 
rapidly  and  demanding  for  its  successful  prosecution  such  increas- 
ingly expensive  equipment,  that  the  difference  between  the  first- 
university,  commanding  general  respect,  and  the  small  col- 
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lege  mast  be  an  ever-widening  one.  Harvard  spends  about 
$1,000,000  yearly,  Yale,  about  8700,000,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  $400,000.  No  university  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
conducted  to-day  for  a  less  expenditure  than  $200,000  a  year. 
This  means  a  productive  endowment  of  nearly  $3,500,000,  exclu- 
sive, of  course,  of  all  buildings,  grounds,  laboratories,  etc.,  used 
directly  for  instruction  and  not  financially  productive.  Without 
having  the  figures  at  hand,  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  denominational  institutions  in  this  country  having 
even  this  minimum  of  income  can  be  expressed  by  one  digit. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  department  of  theology  or  biblical  instruc- 
tion, superior  to  that  found  in  the  average  denominational  college, 
can  be  endowed  for  $50,000.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  by  this 
plan  any  church  can,  with  an  endowment  of  $50,000,  put  itself  in 
command  of  educational  facilities  answering  all  its  requirements 
so  far  as  the  technical  training  of  its  ministers  goes,  and  infinitely 
superior  in  the  other  lines  of  education  to  anything  it  has  hereto- 
fore possessed.  Sooner  or  later,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  matter 
must  come  to  the  moneyed  laity  —  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
supply  the  endowments  —  as  a  plain  business  proposition :  For 
$50,000  they  can  secure  for  their  ministry  privileges  costing  from 
$3,500,000  to  $10,000,000,  or  even  more. 

Professor  Ely  also  calls  emphatic  attention  to  the  folly  of  the 
churches  expending  large  sums  of  money  in  doing  what  the  state 
is  willing  to  do  and  can  do  so  much  better,  when  so  many  forms 
of  beneficence  which  the  state,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot 
maintain  (home  and  foreign  missions,  etc.,)  are  clamoring  for 
support. 

Thus  far  the  question  has  been  handled  merely  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  To  the  thoughtful  reader,  other  advantages  to  the 
young  minister,  whose  value  cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  will  readily  occur,  among  them  the  stronger  instruction  in 
general  subjects  supplied  by  the  state  university,  its  broader  and 
freer  atmosphere,  contact  with  other  points  of  view  and  with  men 
of  diversity  of  interests  and  character. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arrangement  from  the  university  stand- 
point also  is  an  advantageous  one.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
religious  instruction  in  the  state  universities  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  best  of  them  some  provision  for  it  is  already  made  by 
the  Christian  Associations,  and  though  under  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances is  regularly  carried  on  by  them.  The  divorce  between 
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secular  and  religious  instruction  is  against  the  interests  of  both. 
The  question  of  church  and  state  is  not  involved  here ;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  the  parallel  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  natures.  Upon  this  point  I  think  there 
is  no  disagreement  among  thoughtful  people.  The  reason  that 
religious  instruction  has  been  divorced  from  secular  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  because  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  believe  in 
religious  instruction,  but  because  no  majority  has  yet  been  able  to 
agree  on  what  shall  be  its  character,  and  because  taxation  of  an 
individual  to  inculcate  ideas  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong  is 
rightly  repugnant  to  the  American  sense  of  justice.  By  the  plan 
discussed  above,  none  of  these  objections  appear.  The  state  does 
not  lend  its  authority  or  support  to  any  phase  of  religious  belief. 
No  man  is  taxed  for  the  spread  of  ideas  which  are  hateful  to  him. 
Every  man  can  furnish  to  his  children,  in  connection  with  their 
secular  education,  whatever  form  of  religious  instruction  he 
wishes  them  to  have  —  or  practically  so,  since  if  it  is  not  there, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  his  denominational  friends  together  and 
put  it  there. 

But  some  questions  naturally  arise.  The  university  could  not, 
and  would  not  care  to,  supervise  in  any  way  the  theological 
teaching.  It  might,  and  perhaps  would,  if  need  arose,  undertake 
to  see  that  instructors  markedly  inferior  in  general  training  and 
intelligence  to  those  in  the  regular  departments  of  the  university 
should  not  present  courses  under  its  protection.  Again,  it  could 
be  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  same  privileges  that  should  be 
extended  to  one  society  of  religious  people  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  all.  There  are,  at  present,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Protestant  denominations  in  this  country.  If  all  should  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  this  feature  of  university  work 
would  assume  unwieldy  proportions,  and  some  unpleasant  things 
might  grow  out  of  denominational  partisanship.  Most  men,  how- 
ever, of  capacity  suited  to  the  work  under  discussion,  have 
breadth  of  horizon,  a  fair  share  of  common  sense,  and  reasonably 
good  judgment,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  most  or  all  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  present  themselves  as  a  priori  possibilities  would  in 
actual  practice  never  be  realized. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  indulge  in  some  speculations  as  to 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  university  and  church  in 
their  interaction  upon  each  other,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  do 
not  permit  us  to  enter  that  field. 
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THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

FBOF.  J.  J.  MoCONNBLL,  IOWA  CITT,  IOWA. 

IOWA  is  relatively  a  young  state.  She  came  into  the  Union 
in  1846  and  is  therefore  just  completing  the  first  half 
century  of  her  existence*  Her  public  institutions  have  been 
established  and  have  grown  to  their  present  proportions  in  that 
time. 

The  task  of  founding  and  developing  a  new  state  is  never  a 
light  one.  In  material  resources  the  beginning  must  be  made 
with  .the  raw  material  out  of  which  states  are  constructed.  To 
provide  for  the  social  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  community, 
oi^anizations  and  institutions  which  will  give  the  new  state 
a  place  in  the  civilization  of  the  time  must  at  once  be  planted, 
and  their  growth  fostered.  The  task  is  a  double  one.  It  is  the 
conquest  of  nature  on  one  hand,  and  the  contemporaneous 
development  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  on  the  other.  The 
people  of  Iowa  like  to  feel  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  building  of  institutions  in  the  first  half  centucy  of  the  state's 
existence,  is  prophetic  of  a  larger  and  richer  development  as  the 
labor  incident  to  the  opening  up  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
state  shall  diminish. 

The  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  coincident  with  the  entrance  of  the  state  into  the 
Union. .  A  grant  of  land  consisting  of  two  townships  bad  been 
made  by  Congress  in  1840,  for  the  support  of  a  university,  the 
grant  to  become  available  upon  the  admission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union.  The  first  constitution  provided  for  the  acceptance 
and  location  of  these  lands  and  the  security  of  the  funds  which 
should  arise  from  their  sale.*  An  additional  gprant  of  lands  to 
the  University  was  made  by  the  state  in  I860.  The  invested 
funds  of  the  University  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  land,  and 
from  other  minor  sources  now  amount  to  $230,000  and  yield  an 
annual  income  of  $16,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  university  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  supplied  by  legis- 
lative appropriation.     By  successive  endowment  enactments  of 

*  ProfleMor  L.  F.  Parker,  History  of  Hiifber  Sdaoation  in  Iowa. 
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the  general  assembly,  the  university  receives  annually  a  fixed 
sum  of  $53,000.  The  remaining  revenues  are  supplied  in  the 
form  of  special  appropriations  by  the  general  assembly  and  by  the 
tuition  fees  of  students.  The  annual  income  is  at  present  about 
fl30,000. 

The  University  was  located  at  Iowa  City,  the  first  capital  of 
the  state ;  and  when  the  capital  was  removed  to  Des  Moines  in 
1867,  the  vacated  capitol  building  was  turned  over  to  the  trus- 
tees for  the  use  of  the  university. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  university,  after  the  failure 
of  a  number  of  premature  efforts,  was  effected  in  1860.  The 
general  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Regents  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  state,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  one  member  from  each  congres- 
sional district  in  the  state.  The  members  from  the  congressional 
districts  are  chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  the  official  term 
being  six  years.  The  executive  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  assisted  by  the  faculties  of  the  several  departments. 
The  presidency  is  held  by  Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
of  Cornell  University,  who  is  now  in  his  ninth  year  of  successful 
service. 

When  the  university  opened  in  September,  1860,  it  embraced 
in  its  organization,  collegiate,  normal  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments. The  normal  department  was  continued  until  1872.  At 
this  date.  Professor  S.  N.  Fellows,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  recommended  to  the  board  of  regents  that  the  normal 
department  as  such  be  discontinued,  and  that  normal  work  of  a 
higher  grade  be  continued  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  regular 
university  courses.  The  recommended  change  was  made.  The 
normal  department  was  abolished  and  the  higher  branches  of  the 
work  were  incorporated  with  the  collegiate  courses.  Thus,  in 
1873,  pedagogy  under  the  name  of  didactics  was  recognized  by 
the  university  as  a  proper  subject  for  university  courses.  The 
subject  was  embraced  in  the  work  of  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  which  was  the  chair  held  by  the  former  head  of  the  nor- 
mal department.  This  arrangement  continued,  with  some  modi- 
fications, until  1890,  at  which  time  a  separate  chair  was  established 
for  the  development  and  prosecution  of  this  work.  The  courses 
offered  in  pedagogy  are  elective  and  are  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  of  the  collegiate  department. 
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The  preparatory  department  was  continued  until  1879,  when, 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  it  was  dropped.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  no  work  below  college  grade  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  university,  and  this  general  belief  made  itself  felt  in 
the  legislature.  The  demand  for  the  abolition  of*  the  preparatory 
department  found  statutory  form  in  the  following  language; 
"  The  university,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  begin  the  course  of 
study  in  its  collegiate  and  scientific  departments,  at  the  points 
where  the  same  are  completed  in  the  high  schools ;  and  no  stu- 
dent shall  be  admitted  who  has  not  previously  completed  the  ele- 
mentary studies  in  such  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  state."  (Statutes  of  Iowa,  section  1585.) 
The  phrase  "common  schools"  is  intended  to  include  public  high 
schools. 

Coincident  in  part,  with  the  dropping  of  outgrown  depart- 
ments, a  process  of  expansion  has  been  in  progress.  Additions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  until  the  university  now 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  coUesfiate  department  coordinate 
organization^  in  Law,  Medicine,  Homeopathy,  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy.  These  departments  have  been  added  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  instuction  by  the  state  \n  the  subjects  naturally 
belonging  to  such  departments.  Each  has  succeeded  from  the 
beginning,  attracting  large  numbers  of  students  both  from  Iowa 
and  her  neighboring  states. 

The  annual  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  univeisity 
increases  steadily  from  year  to  year.  The  present  enrollment 
numbers  more  than  twelve  hundred  students,  distributed  among 
the  various  departments. 

Naturally  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  university  is  the 
collegiate  department.  It  embraces  the  usual  undergraduate 
classes  together  with  a  promising  organization  of  graduate  courses, 
which  courses  already  receive  the  support  of  a  respectable  b  xly 
of  resident  graduate  students. 

The  work  of  the  collegiate  department  is  under  the  control  of 
a  faculty  of  fifteen  members,  aided  by  nearly  double  that  number 
of  assistants.  The  faculty  is  divided  into  two  sections  designated 
respectively  as  the  literary  and  scientific  sections.  In  the  litemry 
section  are  grouped  those  chairs  whose  work  may  be  said  to  have 
a  distinct  bearing  in  the  direction  of  letters  or  philosophy  ;  while 
in  the  scientific  section  are  grouped  the  chairs  of  mathematics. 
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civil  engineering  and  those  included  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences. 

The  division  into  sections  serves  a  convenient  purpose  in 
administration.  The  separate  sections  may  recommend  measures ; 
but,  in  order  to  become  operative,  these  measures  must  secure 
the  endorsement  of  the  general*  faculty.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  the  plan  of  organization  in  force  in  many  institutions 
whose  faculties  are  divided  into  separate  schools. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  the  lib- 
eral provision  made  for  elective  work  in  the  advanced  years  of 
the  literary  courses.  The  traditional  organization  of  the  under- 
graduate courses  into  four  classes  is  kept  up  :  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the 
student's  work  is  mainly  prescribed,  while  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  the  studies  are  largely  elective.  This  arrangement 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  for  the  first  two  years  of  his 
course,  the  student  needs  rigid  discipline,  he  needs  to  develop 
power  and  skill,  while  in  the  last  two  years,  he  may  with  safety 
be  allowed  to  group  his  studies  along  special  lines.  In  the 
scientific  and  engineering  courses,  the  margin  for  election  on  the 
part  of  the  student  is  narrower.  Special  courses  are  offered  in 
chemistry  and  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  corresponding  to  the  respective  under- 
graduate courses  are  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the 
courses.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics  is  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  the  literary  or  scientific  courses,  who  have  taken  as 
a  part  of  their  undergraduate  work,  one  full  year  in  pedagogy ; 
and  who,  after  graduation,  have  taught  successfully  for  two  years. 
The  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  M.  S.  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the 
graduate  courses. 

The  resident  graduate  courses  leading  to  these  degrees  require 
the  student  to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  study,  limiting  his  work 
to  two  subjects,  a  major  and  a  related  minor. 

In  the  development  of  the  collegiate  department,  a  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  accepted  branches  of  liberal  study.  The 
staple  subjects,  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  modern  lan- 
guages, English  and  the  physical  sciences  have  held  their 
customary  places  in  the  curriculum.  The  work  in  each  branch 
has  been  characterized  by  a  rapid  and  successful  growth.  Marked 
activity  and  special   growth  is  to   be  noticed  in  the   group  of 
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sciences  usually  known  as  the  biological  sciences,  and  in  the 
chairs  of  history,  philosophy  and  political  science.  The  work 
in  the  sciences  named  has  not  only  been  characterized  by 
advanced  methods  of  instruction,  but  also  by  very  active  and 
enterprising  movements  in  the  collection  of  material.  Numerous 
expeditions  have  gone  out  within  the  last  few  years,  under 
university  auspices.  Chief  among  these  expeditions  have  been 
one  to  the  Bahamas,  one  through  British  North  America 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  two  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  products  of  these  expeditions  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
facilities  of  the  university  for  scientific  study  and  have  also 
greatly  enriched  its  museum  collections. 

In  the  other  group  of  chairs  mentioned,  the  newer  conceptions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  should  be  done  in  these 
departments  of  study,  have  been  adopted.  The  modern  methods 
of  investigation  are  being  followed.  There  has  been  a  large 
expansion  along  practical  lines  of  work.  Lal)oratory  methods 
are  employed  where  possible,  and  the  laboratory  spirit  character- 
izes the  work ;  and  all  with  the  result  that  the  work  of  these 
chairs  has  enlisted  the  interest,  and  is  commanding  the  support 
of  large  numbers  of  enthusiastic  students. 

To  say  these  things  in  characterization  of  the  work  done  in  the 
several  chairs  in  the  collegiate  department,  is  but  to  say  that,  in 
its  development,  the  university  is  moving  along  the  lines  of 
modern  university  education,  and  that  the  subjects  in  which  pro- 
nounced activity  is  here  noticed  are  precisely  the  subjects  in 
which  special  activity  must  be  manifested  in  order  that  a  universi- 
ty shall  keep  itself  in  even  pace  with  other  similar  institutions. 

The  relations  of  a  university  with  the  sources  of  its  student 
supply  are  important.  The  fitting  school,  as  a  distinct  institu- 
tion, is  relatively  a  small  figure  in  Iowa  education.  Ther©  are 
some  excellent  private  schools  and  academies  in  the  state,  but  the 
larger  volume  of  the  secondaiy  work  is  done  in  the  public  high 
schools.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  state  in  its  support  of  public 
schools,  has  led  the  public  high  schools  to  so  fully  occupy  the 
secondary  field,  that  little  room  remains  for  schools  whose  dis- 
tinct function  is  college  preparatory  work. 

The  university,  therefore,  as  intimated  in  the  statute  quoted, 
depends  upon  the  high  schools  of  the  state  to  prepare  students 
for  its  various  courses. 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
schools.  With  the  academy  or  fitting  school,  it  is  of  first  import- 
ance to  adapt  its  work  to  meet  college  requirements ;  while  the 
public  high  school  is  intended  primarily  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that,  while 
it  is  contemplated  by  the  laws  under  which  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  is  organized  and  operated,  the  public  schools 
and  the  university  are  parts  of  one  system,  there  is,  after  all,  no 
statutory  power  either  to  compel  or  invite  an  articulation  of 
courses  between  the  high  schools  and  the  university.  The  public 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities.  The  inde- 
pendent districts  throughout  the  state,  through  their  boards  of 
directors,  have  entire  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  respective 
districts.  These  boards  practically  determine  the  amounts  of 
money  which  shall  be  raised  for  school  support,  they  prescribe 
the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  employ  teachers  ;  in  short,  conduct 
their  own  schools  in  their  own  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  dealing,  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  school  authorities,  with  the  people  of  the  state,  rather  than 
with  schools  specially  organized  to  fit  students  for  college,  the 
university  is  forced  to  take  upon  itself  a  task  of  peculiar  delicacy. 
Some  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  these : 

(1).  There  is  necessarily  in  the  popular  mind  a  more  or  less 
confused  notion  as  to  the  popular  range  of  work  for  secondary 
schools. 

(2).  In  some  localities  there  is  a  pronounced  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  advanced  studies,  particularly  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, into  the  curriculum  of  schools  supported  by  taxation. 

The  following  comparative  statement  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  degree  of  success  that  has  been  met  in  bringing  the  high 
schools  into  supporting  relations  with  the  university. 

In  1875,  according  to  reports  of  committees  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  there  were  in  the  state  only  fifteen  high- 
schools  which  seemed  to  be  able  to  prepare  students  for  universi- 
ty courses.     There  were  in  1894* 

138  High  schools  maintaining  courses  of  four  years. 
77      "  "  "  "  three  years. 

35  High  schools  giving  courses  of  four  years  in  Latin. 
68      "  "  "  ''  three  years  "       " 

58      "  "  "  **  two  years     "       " 

•High  School  StatiBtios  published  by  Dept.  of  Pablio  Instruotion. 
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It  is  but  just  to  say  that,  in  this  work  of  establishing  relations 
with  high  schools,  the  university  has  received  and  still  receives 
the  cordial  support  of  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  The  situation  is,  on  the  whole^ 
a  fortunate  one  in  the  respect  that  it  places  the  university  in  very 
close  relation  with  the  people  who  support  it. 

In  dealing  with  schools  endowed  with  an  independent  initia- 
tive, in  the  matter  of  school  control,  there  will  always  need  to  be 
such  an  adjustment  of  university  courses  as  will  meet  existing 
conditions ;  but,  so  long  as  the  present  spirit  of  cooperation  shall 
characterize  the  relations  existing  between  the  university  and  the 
high  schools,  reasonable  standards  for  college  entrance  will  be 
easily  maintained. 

The  relations  existing  between  professors  and  students  are  of 
a  pronounced  democratic  type.  The  true  teaching  ideal,  which 
makes  the  personality  of  the  teacher  an  important  influence  in 
the  education  of  the  student,  and  which  attaches  a  large  measure 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  student's  success  to  the  professors 
with  whom  he  is  most  closely  associated,  is  prominently  charac- 
teristic of  university  life.  Every  student  knows  that  he  can  con- 
sult with  professors  upon  terms  of  strict  confidence  and  perfect 
friendliness.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  among  former 
students  who  are  now  about  their  life  work,  in  the  state  and  else- 
where, that  the  most  helpful  influences  in  their  education  were 
those  which  grew  out  of  their  personal  contact  with  the  men 
whose  instruction  they  received  while  at  the  university. 

Since  1890,  extension  courses  have  been  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity. This  form  of  university  work  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular.  Centers  are  being  organized  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  state.  Calls  upon  the  university  for  lecture 
courses  are  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  work  has 
so  far  been  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  regular  collegiate 
faculty ;  but,  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
enlarged  facilities  for  meeting  the  calls  made  by  the  people  for 
extension  lecture  courses.  Courses  embracing  from  four  to 
twelve  lectures  each  have  been  given  in  the  subjects  of  paleon- 
tology, botany,  zoology,  political  science,  psychology,  child- 
study  and  astronomy.  The  lectures  in  the  first  three  subjects 
named,  four  lectures  in  each  subject,  are  grouped  in  a  single 
course  under  the  suggestive  title  "  World  Making."  In  addition 
to  these  courses  many  single  lectures  are  given  each  year. 
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The  growing  interest  of  the  people  of  Iowa  in  their  university, 
kDd  the  liberality  which  has  always  characterized  them  in  the 
support  of  public  education  wairant  the  belief  that  the  substan- 
tial growth  of  past  years  will  be  greatly  accelerated  in  the  future. 
In  every  corner  of  the  state,  engaged  in  every  branch  of  profes- 
sional and  business  life,  graduates  and  former  students  are  to  be 
found.  Their  loyal  support  added  to  the  increasing  general 
interest  of  the  people  is  already  quickening  the  university  into 
a  larger  and  fuller  life. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  ROSE. 

HELEN  L.  CABY,  MALDBN. 

Sweet  flower !  from  the  common  earth  and  sky 
Thou  draw'st  thy  perfect  form,  thy  breath  of  heaven. 
Why  may  not  I,  from  life's  infinity 
Perfect  myself?     Is  not  the  power  given? 

Teach  me  thy  way  I  let  me  thy  secret  prove 
Whereby  e'en  simple  roses  utter  God ! 
'*  Tune  but  thy  being  to  the  Source  above  — 
The  rose,  the  soul,  spring  from  the  air  and  sod!" 
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IN   WHAT  DOES  SPIRITUAL   EVOLUTION 
CONSIST  r 

WlLLfAM  T.  HAKBIS.  LL.  D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IN  the  Februay  number  of  Education,  Doctor  DeGarmo  makes 
a  number  of  references  to  Windelband  and  Professor  William 
James,  to  prove  what  he  calls  '*  the  assertion  that  psychology  and 
metaphysics  have  parted  company."  But  he  had  said  in  his 
first  article  that  Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  is  *' trying  to  do 
for  the  mind  what  the  physicist  does  for  electricity,  namely,  to 
stuly  iti  minifestitions  without  metaphysical  presuppositions 
as  to  its  entity."  To  the  latter  statement  and  not  the  former  I 
offered  what  seemed  to  me  the  pertinent  suggestion  that  Pro- 
fessor James  had  lately  repudiated  that  point  of  view  in  a  power- 
ful address  before  the  American  Psychological  Society.  I  did 
not  suggest  that  Professor  James  had  never  held  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  him. 

Doctor  DeGarmo  in  the  former  article  spoke  of  "  the  onesided 
conception  of  will  as  a  free  cause  "  and  declared  that  ray  asser- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  will  to  originate  actions  and  to  modify 
its  environment  independently  of  any  stream  of  causation  passing 
through  it  involved  also  the  conclusion  that  I  must  deny  the 
effivjacy  of  education.  I  addressed  my  reply  which  appeared  in 
your  Januaiy  number  to  this  point  of  the  efficacy  of  education 
and  endeavore<l  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  education  unless 
the  soul  is  self-active  and  capable  of  resisting  the  streams  of 
causation  which  come  to  it  from  outside.  In  your  February 
number  Doctor  DeGarmo  without  directly  contesting  the  position 
taken  by  me  in  my  former  article  has  advanced  a  new  doctrine, 
or  rather  a  new  method  of  stating  his  doctrine.  He  has  bor- 
rowed the  terms  dynamic  and  Btatic  from  natural  philosophy  or 
physics  in  order  to  descite  his  own  theory  and  what  he  regards  as 
my  theory  of  the  will:  His  theory  is  to  be  called  dynamic  and  my 
theory  is  to  be  called  »tatic.  Dynamics  in  natural  philosophy 
treats  of  forces  or  of  bodies  in  motion.  Statics  treats  of  bodies  at 
rest.  Now  I  can  understand  why  the  term  ** dynamic"  has  an 
attraction  for  him  in  this  discussion,  at  least  with  his  theory  that 
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the  will  makes  the  self  a  link  in  a  chain  of  causation  determined 
to  act  by  preceding  links  in  that  chain.  It  would  be  like  any 
other  force  in  the  series  of  forces  governed  by  forces  lying 
beyond  it.  My  theory  certainly  is  not  a  "dynamic"  theory. 
But  neither  is  it  a  %tatic  theory.  In  fact  it  is  farther  from  being 
a  static  theory  than  is  Doctor  DeGarmo's  dynamic  theory,  for  my 
notion  of  the  will  as  a  free  and  independent  cause  defines  it  as  a 
pure  activity  and  not  as  a  body  at  rest,  or  as  a  static  body. 
A  dynamic  theory  of  the  will  would  make  the  will  a  transmitter 
of  force  or  energy  from  some  originating  source  lying  beyond  it, 
just  as  heat,  light,  electricity  or  magnetism  are  only  forms  of 
transmission  of  a  persistent  energy.  The  spiritual  theory  of  the 
will  makes  it  an  original  source  of  energy  and  not  a  transmitting 
link  in  a  chain  of  causation. 

I  cannot  follow  Doctor  DeGarmo  in  his  explanations  in  regard 
to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Leibnitz.  I  had  used  the 
words  "  transcendental  freedom  as  explained  by  Doctor  DeGarmo 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  article  is  a  curious  misconception  of  the 
Kantian  and  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  freedom."  His  quotation  of 
my  words  is  as  follows :  "  Doctor  Harris  declares  that  a  dynamic 
theory  of  will  is  a  curious  misconception  of  Aristotle  and 
Leibnitz."  I  had  never  thought  or  said  that  Doctor  DeGarmo*s 
theory  of  the  will,  which  may  be  called  with  some  reason  a 
"  dynamic  "  theory  of  the  will  as  I  have  above  explained,  is 
a  misconception  of  anybody's  theory  of  the  will.  It  is  strictly 
speaking  a  theory  which  denies  will  proper  because  it  denies  all 
self-activity  in  the  will,  leaving  will  a  mere  force  in  a  chain  of 
correlated  forces.  But  Doctor  DeGb.rmo  has  been  writing  for 
several  years  against  what  he  has  called  "transcendental  free- 
dom," apparently  adopting  as  his  own  the  hostile  statements 
of  Herbart  directed  against  Kant's  doctrine  of  transcendental 
freedom.  For  instance  in  Paragraph  118  (see  notes  one  and  two 
to  that  paragraph)  in  Herbart's  "  Text  Book  of  Psychology " 
(pp.  90-91,  English  translation)  Herbart  speaks  of  "  psychologi- 
cal illusions  in  regard  to  freedom  "  and  "  transcendental  freedom 
which  Kant  wished  to  be  assumed  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith 
*  *  *  is  an  entire  stranger  in  psychology."  In  his  (Her- 
bart's) various  educational  writings  one  comes  upon  such 
expressions  very  often.  Without  discussing  Herbart's  notion  of 
Kant's  transcendental  freedom,  whether  it  too  is  not  a  misunder- 
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standing,  I  repeat  here  that  Doctor  DeGarmo  has  attacked  Kant's 
doctrine  of  transcendental  freedom  without  understanding  it. 
I  have  been  demonstrating  this  in  my  former  articles  by  explain- 
ing transcendental  as  understood  by  Kant  and  his  followers. 
Transcendental  with  Kant  means  elevated  above  the  stream  of 
experience  and  endowed  with  power  of  origination.  Transcen- 
dental freedom  means  then  the  power  to  originate  new  modifica- 
tions in  the  stream  of  experience,  or  the  stream  of  causality 
if  you  please.  I  did  not,  at  first,  believe  that  Doctor  DeGarmo 
would  for  a  moment  deny  the  power  of  the  Ego,  or  self,  to 
originate  modifications  in  its  environment,  for  that  is  precii^ely  to 
deny  freedom  of  any  and  every  kind.*  Notwithstanding  my  great 
surprise  at  his  last  article  I  can  not  even  now  believe  that  he 
can  accept  the  consequences  of  a  dynamic  doctrine  of  the  will 
or  of  a  doctrine  which  makes  the  self  a  particular  force  in  a  series 
of  correlated  forces.  I  think  h^  will  repudiate  that,  and  say  that 
he  has  been  misunderstood.  But  if  this  is  the  case  he  will 
confess  to  a  former  misunderstanding  of  Kant's  doctrine  of 
transcendental  freedom,  and  will  rank  himself  on  the  side  with 
Kant  holding  that  the  human  soul  is  an  originating  cause  that 
oan  inhibit  the  chain  of  causation  in  which  it  finds  itself  and 
utter  itself  in  deeds  which  modify  its  environment.  Transcen- 
dental freedom  therefore  means  responsibility  for  deeds. 

I  showed  in  my  former  article  that  evolution  in  nature  points 
towards  the  assumption  of  a  transcendental  power  of  self-deter- 
mination in  plants,  animals  and  men,  in  explaining  evolution, 
namely,  that  doctrine  which  makes  progress  due  to  efforts  on  the 
part  of  animals  and  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment. Wherever  life  is  found  there  is  a  transcendental  power  of 
self-determination.  Schopenhauer  would  name  it  will  in  all  its 
stages.  Common  usage  makes  it  will  only  in  man.  This  self- 
determined  power  in  the  pilant  builds  itself  a  visible  body  out  of 
vegetable  cells.  It  forms  for  itself  assimilative  organs.  In  the 
animal  this  same  self-determined  power  makes  for  itself  organs  of 
sensation  for  the  purpose  of  tasting,  smelling,  hearing  and  seeing. 
Even  in  the  plant  it  seizes  what  is  suitable  from  its  environment 
and  transforms  it  into  tissue  wherewith  to  make  its  organs  and  its 
structure.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  it  increases  its  apparatus 
for  seizing  its  environment  and  constructs  new  organs  or  instru- 
ments.    It  adds  sensation  and  locomotion  to  the  apparatus  for 
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mere  assimilation.  Assimilation,  locomotion  and  sensation  are 
progressive  forms  of  self-activity  —  manifestations  of  a  will  build- 
ing for  itself  a  means  of  operating  upon  the  external  world. 
Underneath  all  manifestations  of  life  we  perceive  action  accord- 
ing to  purpose  or  design.  If  the  living  bding  is  conscious  of 
these  purposes  or  designs  they  become  motives.  We  could  speak, 
it  is  true,  of  motives  as  unconscious  and  could  say  that  the  motive 
of  the  living  being  whether  plant  or  animal  is  so  to  reict  upon 
nature  as  to  make  a  portion  of  its  environment  into  a  reflection 
or  manifestation  of  its  self  or  of  its  transcendental  freedom. 

The  object  or  goal  of  the  progress  in  evolution  would  seem  to 
be  the  realization  of  the  self  in  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  self. 
Socrates  stated  the  object  of  life  to  be  self-knowledge  —  "  Know 
thyself."  Evolution  in  organic  nature  shows  us  this  progress  in 
self-knowledge  —  first  the  contDl  of  nature  for  purposes  of  assimi- 
lation or  digestion,  the  building  of  a  body,  next,  sensation  and 
perception  and  locomotion.  Up  to  this  point  the  will  has  created 
for  itself  a  basis  or  fulcrum  from  which  it  can  move  nature.  In 
fact  every  new  step  of  life  is  immediately  converted  into  a  means 
for  a  further  step. 

On  the  plane  of  human  life  the  apparatus  for  knowing  nature 
is  very  much  extended  and  so  is  the  apparatus  for  moving  and 
combining  objects  of  nature  and  transforming  and  ad  ipting  them 
for  the  uses  of  man.  The  one  great  step  which  differences  man 
from  the  animal  is  that  objects  are  not  seen  as  isolated  particulars 
but  are  seen  by  man  as  individuals  of  species  and  as  existing  in 
relation  to  other  objects  in  the  world.  This  gives  a  g  eatly 
enlarged  scope  for  tlie  creation  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  the 
will  in  acting  upon  nature.  For  man  as  a  language-using  animal 
sees  each  object  as  a  specimen  of  a  chiss  of  objects,  and  in  setting 
it  thus  he  sees  as  it  were  a  halo  of  po-ssibility  or  potentiality  about 
each  object.  Each  object  is  as  it  is,  bat  might  have  varied  from 
what  it  is  by  possessing  this  or  that  other  quality  or  trait  which 
some  othei-s  of  the  sime  species  had.  Moreover  each  object  is 
looked  at  by  the  human  self  as  possessing  the  capacity  of  lieing 
so  modified  by  the  action  of  man  as  to  take  it  out  of  its  nitural 
functions  and  impose  upon  it  a  function  of  service  to  man.  The 
water-brook  may  be  converted  into  a  pond  an  1  its  force  a|)plied 
by  a  water  wheel  and  other  machinery  to  do  service  of  various 
kinds  for  man.     Man  as  a  tliinking  being  can  discern  in  the  real- 
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ity  before  him  its  various  possibilities  or  potentialities  for  use. 
This  species  of  mental  activity,  the  activity  of  seeing  the  possible 
in  the  real,  is  as  I  said  above  the  great  activity  that  distinguishes 
humanity.  In  philosophy  for  instance  man  can  see  these  poten- 
tialities as  pre-suppositions  and  can  see  the  evidence  of  a  Divine 
Being,  even  in  brute  inanimate  matter.  He  can  see  the  necessary 
immortality  of  thinking  beings  like  himself.  He  can  perceive  the 
grand  purpose  of  all  nature  as  an  evolution  —  he  can  recognize 
time  and  space  as  a  cradle  for  the  development  of  individuality 
for  immortal  beings.  All  philosophy,  science,  literature  and  art 
and  especially  religion  become  possible  to  this  Being  who  can 
discern  not  only  what  is  but  read  in  the  actual  being  all  of  its 
potentialities  past,  present  and  future. 

The  reading  of  these  potentialities,  as  said  above,  increases  the 
scope  of  the  will.  Whereas  the  will  at  its  lower  and  lowest 
beginnings  has  as  yet  made  for  itself  only  a  very  little  machinery 
for  the  control  of  its  environment  and  has  made  still  less  machin- 
ery for  the  cognition  of  its  environment,  in  its  higher  and  highest 
phases  among  civilized  men  the  will  has  invented  very  complete 
methods  of  knowing  nature.  For  instance  by  the  systematic 
combination  of  observation  and  experiment  known  as  natural 
science  and  for  another  instance  by  literature  which  collects  the 
inner  experience  of  man  and  reveals  it  in  national  works  of  art. 
In  the  spiritual  sense  of  prophets  and  seers  and  deep  insights  of 
theologians  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  whence  and  whither  and 
of  the  transcendental  freedom  which  is  the  foundation  of  its 
responsibility. 

The  social  co-operation  in  this  work  of  enlarging  the  scope  of 
freedom  in  the  determination  of  nature  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
from  this  point.  One  person  who  has  attained  more  power  over 
nature  than  another  may  perform  a  part  of  the  work  of  adapta- 
tion of  objects  of  nature  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruments  for 
the  will  of  another  person.  The  social  whole  may  assist  in  end- 
less ways  the  subjugation  of  nature  to  the  will  of  the  individual. 
The  teacher,  the  scientific  or  literary  author,  the  religious  mystic 
may  aid  each  individual.  But  this  aid  in  all  cases  serves  simply 
to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  will  of  the  individual,  means  or 
instruments  for  the  subjugation  of  nature. 

In  other  words  all  this  progress  or  evolution  of  the  will,  as 
Doctor  DeGarmo  would  call  it,  or  as  I  call  it,  the  progressive 
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interior  of  the  scope  of  the  will,  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  adaptation 
of  nature  for  the  purposes  of  man  as  an  individual  or  as  a  social 
whole.  It  does  not  furnish  the  transcendental  freedom  which 
manipulates  nature,  but  it  furnishes  what  is  to  be  manipulated, 
namely,  the  partly  transformed  nature  and  the  instruments  for 
transforming  it.  Philosophical  and  scientific  theory  and  the 
visions  of  the  poets  and  the  religious  seers  continually  help  each 
individual  in  his  process  towards  self-consciousness  and  towards 
his  domination  over  nature.  Here  is  perpetual  progress  and  in 
this  education  finds  its  great  function. 

It  has  come  about  naturally  that  men  may  speak  of  this  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  this  control  over  nature  as  freedom,  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  definition  of  freedom  one  would  deny 
altogether  freedom  to  the  selfhood  considered  apart  from  its 
knowledge  of  nature  and  its  will-power  over  nature.  But  this 
view  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject  and  it  is  liable  to  lead 
into  the  most  serious  of  errors.  The  freedom  of  the  children  of 
God,  spoken  of  by  the  Christian  religion  is  not  conceivable  on 
this  basis.  All  this  transformation  of  nature  and  all  this  intel- 
lectual inventory  of  nature  is  nothing  except  so  far  as  it  furnishes 
an  instrument  to  the  trancendental  will.  Even  in  the  plant,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  transcendental  will  begins  its  work  of  building 
up  for  itself  instruments  for  assimilation  or  digestion.  In  the 
animal  it  builds  instruments  for  feeling  and  locomotion.  In  the 
man  it  builds  instruments  for  digestion,  feeling,  locomotion, 
and  not  only  for  these  but  for  scientific  knowing,  religious 
insight ;  for  the  conquest  of  nature  by  machinery,  and  for  social 
combination  in  institutions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  in  what  the  nature  of  spiritual  evolution 
consists.  It  consists  not  in  the  creation  of  self-determination  but 
in  the  exercise  of  it  in  creating  and  adapting  instrumentalities 
for  knowing  and  controlling  nature.  The  line  of  progress  or 
evolution  extends  from  the  most  rudimental  stage  which  is  that 
of  mere  life,  mere  nutrition,  as  in  the  plant,  up  to  the  highest  and 
most  gifted  spiritual  human  being.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  and 
kept  in  mind  that  all  progress  or  evolution  in  the  mastery  of 
knowledge  and  control  takes  place  in  the  individual  through  his 
self-activity  —  through  his  ability  to  modify  his  environment.  It 
all  depends,  and  at  every  step,  on  his  transcendental  freedom. 
Take  away  his  power  of  self-determination  and  surround  him 
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€Yer  80  maoh  with  the  adaptations  of  nature  or  with  summarized 
results  of  human  observation  and  reflection  and  it  all  goes  for 
nothing. 

It  is  very  important  moreover  that  the  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  higher  stages  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  knowl- 
edge and  the  endowment  of  power.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
origination  of  new  determinations  long  before  a  conscious  respon- 
sibility for  the  same  arises :  all  living  being,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  plant  and  the  animal,  having  this  power  of  originating  deter- 
minations. The  result  of  this  power  is  finally  the  building  of 
instruments  of  knowledge  which  bring  a  self-consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Self-activity  does  not  begin  with 
consciousness  of  moral  freedom  nor  with  consciousness  of  any 
sort.  It  begins  far  below  this.  A  philosophy  that  denies  original 
self-determination  to  conscious  man  would  perforce  deny  it  all  the 
more  decidedly  to  the  animal  and  the  plant. 

A  philosophy  that  makes  all  phenomena  of  life  due  to  the 
mechanical  collisions  of  ideas,  and  denies  self-activity  to  all 
beings  would  be  expected  to  fail  to  account  for  evolution  in  the 
world.  Whence  this  collision  of  ideas?  What  is  its  ultimate 
course  in  the  universe  ?  Finding  ourselves  in  this  hurly-burly  of 
colliding  ideas,  thinks  Herbart,  let  us  aid  the  internal  or  apper- 
ceiving  aggregate  of  ideas  in  its  collision  with  outer  ideas  so  as 
to  produce  the  objects  most  desired  by  man.  But  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  such  action  is  inconceivable  enough  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  collision  of  ideas.  Repudiating  self-activity  and 
original  powers  of  determination,  all  rational  theory  of  education 
is  impossible.  And  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  reason  why  neither 
Herbart  himself  nor  any  disciple  of  his  has  ever  furnished  a  basis 
on  which  a  philosophy  of  human  history  or  literature  or  religion 
or  the  fine  arts  has  ever  been  made  or  could  be  made.  No  his- 
tory of  education  worthy  of  mention  has  proceeded  from  this 
school. 

On  the  other  hand  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophical 
thinking  which  makes  self-activity  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  respect  coincides  with  Christianity  and  with 
the  literature  and  art  of  European  civilization,  such  progressive 
evolution  is  intelligible  and  is  itself  the  great  hope  of  all  the  ages. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  Hegel, 
all  see  that  self-activity  is  the  moving  principle  to  the  world  and 
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that  its  progressive  phases  towards  the  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  itself,  and  towards  the  mastery  and  control  over  natural  forces, 
and  towards  their  transformation  into  instruments  for  the  uses  of 
man,  that  this  remains  the  great  explanation  of  the  world.  Man 
as  transcendental  freedom  progressively  makes  over  the  world 
into  a  reflection  of  his  freedom.  This  process  of  making  a  world 
of  freedom  in  time  and  space  is  a  progressive  evolution  and  it  all 
depends  upon  the  transcendental  freedom  of  man  and  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  Infinite  freedom  to  determine  itself  grad- 
ually attains  the  power  of  determining  its  environment.  It 
obtains  a  field  for  the  revelation  of  its  inner  freedom.  But  there 
must  be  inner  freedom,  that  is  to  say  the  power  of  self-determina- 
tion or  of  originating  energy,  or  else  there  can  never  be  any 
application  of  this  upon  the  world. 

I  do  not  object  to  Herbart's  "  Doctrine  of  Interest "  except  so 
far  as  it  is  made  to  cover  not  only  the  ground  of  providing  a  field 
for  self-activity  but  also  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  original  self- 
activity.  Such  a  doctrine  of  interest  tends  perpetually  to  lay 
less  and  less  stress  upon  that  side  of  education  in  schools  which 
we  call  discipline.  It  happens  and  has  happened  from  the  begin- 
ning that  in  America  the  discipline  side  of  the  school  has  been 
the  strongest.  The  discipline  side  of  the  school  appeals  directly 
to  the  will  of  the  pupil,  reminding  him  constantly,  almost  at 
every  moment,  of  his  responsibility,  training  him  constantly  to 
inhibit  his  natural  impulses  and  bend  his  entire  energy  to  the 
special  industiy  in  hand  in  the  school  and  to  the  necessary  regu- 
larity, punctuality,  silence  and  other  self-control  necessary  to 
co-operate  with  the  school  as  a  social  whole.  It  trains  the  pupil 
to  obedience  to  rule  and  to  properly  constituted  authority.  All 
this  side  called  discipline  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  pupils'  sense  of 
responsibility  and  hence  a  very  intense  training  directed  to  the 
transcendental  will.  If  a  school  could  govern  by  interest  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  no  appeal  to  the  responsibility  of  the  pupil 
such  a  school  would  be  inferior  as  a  means  of  moral  training  and 
of  will  development.  It  would  lead  everything  by  the  intellect 
instead  of  by  the  will.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  will  training 
has  been  overdone  in  some  cases  and  that  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  made  precocious  in  some  schools,  and  I  am  willing 
to  admit  further  that  American  schools  can  be  improved  by  lay- 
ing more  stress  on  interest  than  has  been  done,  but  I  think  it  will 
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Dot  be  a  good  move  for  American  schools  to  make  interest  a  sub- 
stitute for  immediate  will  training  as  it  exists  among  us  in  the 
form  of  school  discipline.  There  should  be  regularity,  punctual- 
ity, silence,  self-control,  industry  in  the  form  of  two  kinds  of 
attention,  namely,  attention  to  one's  own  individual  work  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  one's  fellows  in  the 
class.  Holding  fast  this  direct  will  training  the  teacher  is  safe  if 
he  increases  interest  as  much  as  possible. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

ELIZABBTH  V.  BBOWN, 
Method  and  TniMng  Teacher,  Kormal  School,  Waihinfftont  D,  C 

THE  scientific  crusade  which  is  now  sweeping  so  rapidly  over 
the  progressive  educational  area  of  the  country,  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  features  of  the  New  Education,  which  has 
hitherto  attracted  more  attention  in  the  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges than  in  the  elementary  schools. 

But,  to  its  well  know  influences  in  broadening  the  scope  for 
the  development  of  individuality,  and  answering  in  part,  the 
great  cry  of  the  masses  for  ^^  bread  and  butter-studies,"  by  the 
admission  of  scientific  and  elective  courses  of  study  to  equal  rank 
with  the  academic ;  the  introduction  of  manual  training  for  boys 
and  girU  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  technology,  must  be 
added  the  prominence  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  nature  and 
the  simple  teachings  of  science  in  the  primary  schools.  The  fruits 
of  this  last  feature  are  not  yet  conspicuous,  but  the  leaven  is 
working  and  great  results  will  ensue. 

Scientific  investigation  in  the  schools  of  days  gone  by,  was  at 
first  limited  to  the  university  and  college,  but  it  gradually 
worked  down,  through  the  high,  to  the  grammar  school.  At 
this  point,  the  rule  of  ''  thus  far  and  no  farther "  was  rigidly 
applied.  No  wonder  that  with  unnatural,  unscientific,  antiquated 
methods,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  scientific  truth  would 
be  desecrated  by  contact  with  immature  minds,  below  the  line 
thus  drawn. 

But  such  doctrines  are  a  part  of  ancient  history,  along  with  the 
^^ object  lessons"  which  were   once  so  fashionable  in   the  edu- 
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cational  world.  Praiseworthy  in  their  purpose  of  introducing 
variety  and  breadth  into  the  routine  of  school  room  work,  they  fell 
short  of  the  mark,  by  the  nature  of  the  "  objects  "  chosen,  and  the 
lack  of  relation  of  one  object  to  another,  or  to  anything  else  in 
fact,  save  the  teacher's  fancy  or  convenience.  For  instance,  a 
lesson  on  butterflies  Monday,  would  be  followed  in  regular  order 
during  the  week,  by  others  on  ostrich  eggs,  needles,  holly-hocks^ 
soap  bubbles  and  shoe  strings. 

Happily  the  broad  light  of  today  shines  upon  primary  schools^ 
and  even  kindergartens,  where  tiny  fingers,  eyes,  noses,  mouths, 
ears  and  minds  are  busy  with  investigations  of  many  phases  of 
nature  or  science  work,  made  in  true  laboratory  style  and  with 
scientific  spirit.  For  it  must  be  recognized,  that  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  unrelated  facts,  of  unorganized  knowledge  is  most 
emphatically  not  the  object  of  true  educational  systems. 

Power  to  investigate,  to  overcome  and  use  intelligently  the 
forces  of  nature ;  power  to  master  the  forms  of  language  in 
which  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  others  are  preserved ; 
power  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  uplifting ;  power 
to  weigh  motives  and  actions,  to  choose  the  right,  to  reject 
the  wrong;  these  are  a  few  of  the  educational  aims  of  today. 
The  key  to  this  power  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  educa- 
tional structure,  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  forces  of  Nature  impinging  upon  all  sides,  give  abundant 
play  to  his  mental  faculties  and  furnish  him  facts  and  emotions 
to  which  he  gives  expression  in  every  possible  way. 

Placed  in  a  world  in  which  he  is  to  live  among  trees  and 
flowers,  birds  and  bees,  hills  and  valleys,  sunshine  and  storm, 
fellow  beings  and  lower  animals,  with  the  firm  but  wise  com- 
mand, "  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  "  to  labor,  it  behooves  him  to 
understand  well  his  environment,  that  he  may  wrest  from  the 
soil  its  secrets,  from  the  rocks  their  precious  stores;  learn  to 
harness  steam  and  electricity,  girding  the  earth  and  paving 
the  ocean  with  thought  and  speech ;  in  short,  that  he  may  use 
all  the  forces  of  nature  and  powers  of  his  mind  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  kind  and  the  well  being  of  the  world. 

A  worthy  ambition  truly  I  But  too  great  for  consideration  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  the  primary  school  ?  No,  the  relation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  acorn  to  the  oak.  In  the  process  of 
becoming  fitted  to  his  environment  in  the  lowest  gfrades  of  the 
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schools,  the  powers  of  observation  and  imagination  develop  rapidly 
while  the  germs  of  memory,  reason  and  judgment  begin  to  show. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  child  enters  the  intermediate  schools,  the 
pressure  of  such  general  subjects  as  mathematics,  history,  geog- 
laphy  and  kindred  studies,  becomes  so  great  that  nature,  pure 
and  simple,  is  crowded  to  the  wall,  so  that  frequently  not  until 
the  pupil  reaches  the  high  school,  is  his  attention  turned  to 
scientific  pursuits  again.  Where  this  lack  of  articulation  ex- 
ists, there  is  always  dissatisfaction  and  it  is  hoped  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  a  remedy  will  be  found. 

The  schools  of  Washington  are  perhaps  afforded  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  all  branches  of  science  work  ;  but  in  every  place  where 
a  schoolhouse  lifts  its  head  opportunities  of  some  sort  can  be 
found.  The  free  access  of  teachers  with  their  pupils,  to  its  National 
Museum,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Fish  Commission,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Weather  Bureau,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Zoo ;  the 
use  of  the  Congressional  and  departmental  libraries,  and  the  charm- 
ing readiness  with  which  many  of  our  best  scientists  respond  to 
inquiring  teachers  and  pupils,  are  privileges  indeed.  More  than 
once  has  it  happened,  that  some  grave  and  reverend  senior  whose 
name  ranks  high  in  scientific  associations,  has  stopped  in  passing, 
to  mingle  with  little  throngs  busy  with  sketch  block  or  note- 
book, giving  a  word  of  encouragement  here,  revealing  a  new 
point  of  interest  there,  and  sometimes^  rare  treat,  inviting  the  little 
group  into  a  private  sanctum  to  be  ^^  talked  to  "  or  shown  other 
specimens. 

Besides  all  these  agencies,  the  woods  and  fields  beyond  the 
city  limits,  are  vocal  with  child  as  well  as  bird-notes.  Carloads 
of  merry  children  armed  with  instruments  of  peace,  baskets, 
boxes,  trowels,  nets  and  hammers,  go  with  their  teachers  to  the 
country  to  interview  Mother  Nature  at  home  ;  for  all  the  before 
mentioned  helps,  are  but  adjuncts  to  this  face  to  face,  heart  to 
heart  contact  with  nature,  possible  only  in  the  field  lesson.  The 
trophies,  brought  from  such  an  outing,  form  the  theme  of  school 
room  discussion  for  many  days  after. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the  work  is  the  original  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  pupils.  Monday  morning  is  usually  a  time  of 
revelation  to  the  teacher,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  rich  in  new  experi- 
ences of  pupils  who  have  voluntarily  made  additional  trips 
and  explorations  during  the  intervening  holidays. 
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Some  such  work  as  this,  is  being  pursued  in  all  progressive 
schools.  The  eyes  of  our  little  ones  are  being  opened  to 
hundreds  of  sights  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been 
noticed.  All  their  senses  are  quickened,  their  souls  stirred  to  new 
and  lovelier  emotions  and  wills  turned  in  the  direction  of  what  is 
right  and  good.  In  the  scale  with  such  results  as  these,  the  mere 
knowledge  of  facts  obtained  weighs  but  little.  Still,  this  is  not 
to  be  despised,  for  the  child's  knowledge  gained  through  original 
investigation  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  stores  of  wisdom 
gathered  by  the  older  and  wiser  minds.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  which  gives  him  power  to  interpret  all  other  forms, 
things  unknown  to  his  own  sight  and  sense.  For,  says  George 
MacDonald,  "  if  it  were  not  for  the  outside  world,  we  should  have 
no  inside  world  to  understand  things  by.  Least  of  all,  could  we 
understand  God,  without  these  millions  of  sights  and  sounds  and 
scents  and  motions  weaving  their  endless  harmony.  They  come 
out  from  his  heart,  to  let  us  know  a  little  of  what  is  in  it." 

As  a  last  word,  promise  of  encouragement  and  signs  of  good 
cheer  are  held  out  to  bands  of  mercy,  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  kindred  associations  which  are 
necessary  in  even  this  late  day  of  the  world  to  protect  the  weak 
from  the  unkindness  of  the  strong. 

As  the  child  enters  into  closer  relations  and  sympathy  with 
the  animate  life  around  him,  he  is  susceptible  to  moral  training, 
as  ignorance  yields  place  to  knowledge,  fear  to  love,  and  cruelty  . 
to  tenderness. 

Thus  through  a  threefold  appeal  to  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
will,  science,  with  its  precious  teachings,  claims  place  in  the 
public  school. 
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OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  ART  HISTORT. 

MAUD  BUBNSIDE,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
I. 

I.  Definitions  of  art. 

II.  Chief  divisions  of  art:  (1)  Architecture,  (2)  sculpture, 
(8)  painting. 

III.  Why  this  order  of  study :  —  (a)  Architecture  general, 
painting  and  sculpture  belong  to  particular  races,  (b)  Archi- 
tecture necessary,  painting  and  sculpture  luxuries,  accessories, 
(c)  Architecture  —  source  of  other  two. 

IV.  (1)  Principal  styles  of  architecture :  Greek,  Renaissance, 
Gothic.  (2)  Other  styles :  Romanesque,  Queen  Anne, 
Moresque,  Eastlake.     (8)     Well  known  examples  of  each. 

V.  General  survey  of  characteristics  and  historic  place  of  each. 

VI.  Ancient  architecture.  (1)  Oriental  art.  Asiatic.  (2)  Clas- 
sical art.     Greek  and  Roman. 

1.  Oriental  architecture  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
(Primary).  In  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  India,  China,  Japan,  Asia 
Minor,  (Secondary). 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

(a)     Characteristics  :  —  Severity,    massiveness.     (b)   Materials  ; 
^   bricks  (sometimes),  stones   (generally.) 

(c)  Important  remains  ;  pyramids  at  6izeh,  temples  at  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  ruins  at  Edfoa,  ruins  at  Philae  and  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan. 

(d)  Periods;  Old  Empire,  4000  (?)  — 2000.  New  Empire, 
1500  —  600.     Greek  period.     Roman  period. 

(e)  Works  of  Old  Empire  ;  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  sphinx.  Works 
of  New  Empire ;  ruins  at  Karnak  and  Luxor,  temple  at  Abydos, 
Ramesseum.  Works  of  Greek  period ;  ruins  at  Edfoa,  ruins 
at  Philae  and  Denderah.  Works  of  Roman  period;  Kom 
Ambos,  ruins  at  Esneh. 

(f)  Relations  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  architecture.  (1)  Egyptian 
pillar,  a  prototype  of  Doric  column.  (2)  Use  of  Lotus  pat- 
terns in  each.  (8)  Use  of  double  lines  of  beams  to  form 
architrave. 
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(g)  Egyptian  temple  arrangement  and  uses ;  gardens,  pylons^ 
masts,  courts,  sphinxes,  columns,  clere-story,  cella,  cornices. 

(h)  Pyramids ;  (1)  Where  and  when  built.  (2)  By  whom 
and  for  what  purpose.     (3)  Size  and  materials. 

(i)  Tombs  and  sphinxes ;  (1)  Beni  Hassan,  most  celebrated^ 
(2)  Note  change  in  pillars. 

BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN   ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  Position  of  countries  and  civilization. 

II.  Character  of  architecture :  —  Colossal,  pyramidal,  non-pro- 
gressive. 

III.  Materials  ;  brick,  tiles. 

IV.  Condition  of  ruins ;  heaps  of  rubbish. 

V.  Influence  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  art.  (a)  Transmis- 
sion of  arches,     (b)  Use  of  tiles,     (c)  Ornamental  designs. 

PERSIAN  ARCHITBCTITRE. 

I.  The  people. 

II.  Their  religion  —  the  fire  altars. 

III.  Characteristics  of  their  works ;  palaces  in  terraces,  colors  on 
walls,  resembles  the  Babylonian  art. 

IV.  Chief  ruins.  (1)  At  Ecbatana.  (2)  At  Persepolis. 
(8)  Royal  residence  at  Pasargada  (Murghab).  (4)  Tomb  of 
Cyrus. 

V.  Influences  seen  in  Persian  art;  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian,  Greek. 

PHOENICIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  The  land  and  the  people. 

II.  Character  of  their  architecture ;  not  original,  not  durable, 
highly  ornamental,  many  rock  tombs. 

III.  Chief  ruins  at  Malta,  Cyprus,  Gozzo,  Amreth. 

HEBREW  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  Effect  of  character  and  religion  of  people  upon  their  architec- 
ture. 

II.  Characteristics  of  their  works  ;  ornamented  highly  with 
gold,  cedar  wood  and  cherubs.  Principles  borrowed  from 
Phoenicians,  Persians,  Egyptians.  Buried  their  dead  in  pecu- 
liar rocky  grottos,  with  decorated  facades. 
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III.  The  Hebrews  were  without  art  ideas,  but  they  borrowed 
freely  from  neighbors. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

I.  Chiefly  noticed  in  the  tombs  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Lycia. 

II.  Principal  remains ;  tomb  of  Tantalus  (Lydia) ;  tomb  of 
Midas  (Phrygia)  ;  tombs  at  Myra  (Lycia). 

III.  In  Lydia  ;  tomb  mounds.  In  Lycia ;  rock  sepulchres,  facadea 
with  projecting  cornices,  Greek  Ionic  columns.  In  Phrygia  ; 
rock  cut  sepulchres,  flat  facades,  volate  at  apex  of  gables, 
rhomboidal  pattern. 

INDIAN  ARCHITECTITRB. 

I.  Origin ;  Indian  monumental  art  dates  from  the  time  of  Buddha 
600-840  B.  C. 

II.  Influences ;  grandeur  which  nature  here  displays.  The  two 
religious  systems  —  Buddhism  and  Brahminism. 

IIL  Characteristic  features ;  devoted  to  religious  uses,  forms 
harmonize  with  the  surrounding  nature,  many  terraces,  fantas- 
tic treatment,  rich  and  varied  splendor,  slender  proportions, 
chaos  of  lines  and  figures,  use  of  pagodas  and  terraces. 

rV.  Forms.  Buddhist  monuments — stupas  or  topes,  vih&ras, 
chaitjas.  Brahminical  monuments  —  temple  caves,  pagoda 
temples. 

V.  Uses.  Stupas  or  topes  or  dagops  ;  burial  mounds  —  usually 
contained  treasures,  sometimes  mere  monuments.  Yih&ras; 
homes  for  the  hermit  priests.  Chaitjas ;  resembled  basilicas 
and  vih&ras,  used  as  temples.  Pagodas  and  Brahmin  caves; 
temples. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

I.  Origin.  Most  of  the  impulses  religious  ;  practical  works  bet- 
ter —  canals,  walls,  etc. 

II.  Characteristics.  Combined  Indian  forms,  but  were  less  seri- 
ous ;  highly  ornamental,  childish  in  character,  use  of  slender 
towers  of  many  stories. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  The  land  and  its  people. 

II.  Influences  brought  to  bear  on  development  of  architecture, 
(a)  Egpytian.  (b)  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  (c)  Phoenician^ 
(d)  Influence  of  Asia  Minor. 
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A.  (1)  How  shown :  In  fluted  column,  in  lotus  leaf,  in  triglyphs 
and  metopes,  in  double  line  of  beams.  (2)  How  effected: 
Through  colonies  in  Egypt,  Sicily,  Cyprus  and  other  islands, 

B.  &  C.  (1)  How  shown:  In  the  gods,  in  Cypriote  statues. 
(2)     How  effected :  Through  legends. 

D.  (1)  How  shown :  In  Ionic  columns,  in  refined  proportions, 
in  rich  ornamentation.     (2)  How  effected :  Through  colonies. 

III.  General  plan  of  Greek  temple :  (a)  Simple  rectangle,  sur^ 
rounded  by  colonade  entire,  or  colonade  at  each  end,  or  colon- 
ade  double,  or  colonade  double  ends,  single  on  sides,  (b)  Light 
from  above,  (c)  Rooms ;  posticam,  cella,  pronaos.  (d)  Pro- 
portions :  —  Perfectly  symmetrical,  (e)  Ornaments ;  adjusted 
to  construction,     (f)  Position  ;    usually  on  an  elevation. 

IV.  Styles  of  Greek  architecture,  (a)  Doric,  (b)  Ionic, 
(c)  Corinthian. 

1.  Origin.  Doric : —  From  East ;  first  used  by  Dorians  after 
Dorian  migration.  Ionic  :  —  Columns  borrowed  from  Doric ; 
proportions  altered.  Corinthian :  —  Shows  Peraian  influence ; 
no  new  features ;  only  a  more  elegant  Ionian. 

2.  Time  of  each.  Doric  :  —  Dorian  migration,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter ;  perfected  in  time  of  Pericles.  Ionic .  —  Time  of 
Persian  wars  to  battle  of  Cheronea.  Corinthian ;  —  Macedonian 
conquest  through  Roman  period. 

Note.     All  styles  used  contemporaneously. 
8.     Adaptation  of  each.  Doric :  —  Temples  of  more  serious  gods ; 
Zeus,  Diana,  Hero.     Ionic  :  —  Temples  of  less  severe  deities  ; 
Venus,    Victory,    Apollo.      Corinthian :  —  Best    adapted    to 
luxurious  Alexandrine  period,  or  to  Roman  time. 

4.  Contrast  of  orders.  Doric :  —  Simple,  severe,  heavy-looking. 
Ionic :  —  Graceful,  refined,  lighter-looking.  Corinthian  :  — 
Practically  the  same. 

5.  Irregularities  of  Construction.  Built  on  principles  of  curvi- 
linear perspective.  No  exactly  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
lines. 

6.  Examples  of  styles,  (a)  Ancient  Doric :  —  Temples  at 
Silenus,  Sicily ;  Agrigentum,  Sicily  ;  Paestum,  Italy ;  Temple  of 
Theseus,  Athens,  460  B.  C. ;  Parthenon,  Athens,  488  B.  C. 
Ionic :  —  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  Athens ;  Erechtheium, 
Athens ;  Temple  of  Diana,  Ephesus.  Corinthian  :  —  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  Athens ;  Temple  of  Zeus,  Olympia ;  Tem- 
ple of    Jupiter   Olympus,    Athens,     (b)     Modern :  —  British 
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Museum,  London ;  Bank  of  England,  London ;  The  Madeleine, 
Paris;  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin;  Rash  Library,  Philadelphia; 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  Custom  House,  New  York; 
St.  Paul's,  New  York ;  Capitcfl,  Washington ;  Custom  House, 
Boston ;  State  House,  New  Haven. 
V.     Epochs  of  Greek  architecture. 

1.  First  period :  —  Time  of  Solon  to  Persian  wars,  (a)  Char- 
acteristics ;  archaic,  severe,  clumsy,  (b)  Remains ;  Doric 
temples  in  Sicily  and  Paestum ;  Temple  of  Apollo,  Delphi ; 
Old  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Athens  ;  Temple  of  Neptune,  Corinth ; 
Temple  of  Diana,  Ephesus ;  Temple  at  Assos. 

Second  period :  —  Persian  wars  to  Macedonian  conquest, 
(a)  Characteristics ;  noble  grace,  splendid  purity,  culmination 
of  perfection,  (b)  Works;  Temple  of  Pallas,  Aegina  ;  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  Athens ;  Parthenon,  Athens ;  Erichtheium, 
Athens  ;  Propylia,  Athens  ;  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Olympia  ;  Tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  Eleusis. 

Third  period :  —  Macedonian  conquest  through  Roman  times. 

(a)  Characteristics;   varied   decoration,   oriental  luxuriance. 

(b)  Works ;  Monument  of   Lysicrates,  Athens ;  Lantern  of 
Diogenes ;  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURB. 

L     Situation  of  Italy,     (a)  Divisions  of  country. 

II.  System  of  architecture  developed  by  Etruscans,  (a)  Shows 
Greek  influence,  (b)  Was  realistic,  (c)  Used  the  vaulted 
arch,     (d)     Influenced  by  their  religion. 

III.  Works:  —  (a)  Temples  ;  built  of  wood,  clumsy,  (b)  Tombs; 
mounds  or  vaults,  (c)  Defensive  structures ;  walls,  gates, 
(d)     Practical  art  shown  in  sewers,  viaducts. 

IV.  Effects  of  Etruscan  art  on  Romans. 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  The  Romans,  their  country,  their  religion,  (a)  Contrast  with 
the  Greeks.  Realistic  rather  than  idealistic ;  practical  rather 
than  imaginative ;  military  rather  than  intellectual. 

II.  Sources  of  Roman  art .  —  From  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

III.  Characteristics :  —  (a)  Art  borrowed  and  assimilated,  not 
creative,  (b)  Use  of  the  vaulted  arch,  (c)  Use  of  Greek 
columns,  (d)  Combination  of  b  and  c.  (e)  Use  of  many 
stones,  (f)  Types  of  Roman  columnd^;  composite,  Roman, 
Corinthian,     (g)  Types   of  arch  structure;  cylindrical,  dome 
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shaped,  cross  shaped,  (h)  Elaborate  cornices,  (i)  Triglyphs 
and  metopes  —  modification  of  the  Greek. 

IV.  Influence  of  Roman  art.  (a)  Increased  range  and  possi- 
bilities of  architecture,     (b)  Combined  practical  and  beautiful. 

y.  Roman  architectural  constructions,  (a)  Roads,  bridges, 
walls,  gates,  (b)  Viaducts,  sewers,  (c)  Palaces,  villas, 
(d)  Basilicas,  forums,  (e)  Theatres,  ampitheatres.  (f)  Cir- 
cuses, baths. 

VI.  Chief  Roman  monuments  of  (a)  Kingdom,  (b)  Empire,  (c) 
Republic. 

A.  Kingdom :  —  Sewers,  aqueducte,  circuses. 

B.  Republic :  —  Early,  —  Sarcophagus  of  Barbatus  (Doric), 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  (Ionic),  Temple  of  Vesta  (Tivoli), 
(Corinthian),  Tomb  of  Cecelia  Metella  (Appian  Way),  Late, — 
Theatre  of  Scaurus,  Theatre  of  Pompey,  Theatre  of  Caesar, 
Basilica  Julia. 

C.  Empire. 

(a)  Age  of  Augustus,  culminating  period.  (1)  Completion  of 
works  begun  by  Csesar.  (2)  Pantheon.  (8)  Temple  of  Augus- 
tus and  Roma.  (4)  Maison,  Carrie,  Nimes.  (5)  Augustus 
made  Rome  a  city  of  marble. 

(b)  Period  of  decline.  (1)  Aqua  Claudia.  (2)  Porta  Maggiore. 
(3)  Temple  Castor  and  Pollux.     (4)  Pompeian  buildings. 

(c)  Age  of  Flavins ;  (brilliant  era).  (1)  Colosseum  —  mightiest 
Roman  ruin  in  the  world,  begun  by  Vespasian,  finished  by  Titus, 
79  A.  D.  (2)  Baths  of  Titus  — (3)  Forum  of  Nerva  — (4) 
Pillar  of  Trajan  —  (5)  Basilica  Alpia.  (6)  Arch  of  Titus. 
(7)  Forum  of  Trajan.     (8)  Arch  of  Trajan. 

(d)  Age  of  Hadrian ;  (era  of  Greek  influence).  (1)  Tomb  of 
Hadrian  —  now  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  (2)  Villa  at  Tivoli. 
(3)  Arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens.  (4)  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens. 

(f)  Era  of  Septimius,  Severus.  (1)  Goldsmith's  arch.  (2)  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta. 

(g)  Era  of  Caracalla.     (1)     Baths  of  Caracalla. 
(h)     Era  of  Diocletian.     (1)  Palace  at  Salona. 

(i)     Time   of  Constantine.     Basilica  of   Constantine.     Arch  of 

Constantine.     Monument  of  Constantine. 
(9)     Other    works   in   Roman  dominions.     Gateway  at  Autun 

(France).     Porta  Nigra  (Treves).     Ruins  at  Palmyra,  Petra, 

Heliopolis. 
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EDITORIAL. 

"1  Y7"E  make  it  our  constant  aim  to  famish  our  readers  with  strictly 
VY  original  contributions,  from  able  writers,  on  live  educational 
flDbjects.  When  articles  which  we  have  accepted  as  original  appear  in 
other  Journals,  either  simultaneously  or  after  their  appearance  in 
Education,  due  credit  not  being  given,  we  beg  our  constituency  to 
believe  it  to  be  without  our  consent  and  against  our  protest. 

IT  is  time  that  ''Hoodlumism"  should  go  from  our  colleges.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  as  it  deserves,  ^without  fear  or  favor,  by  the 
^vii  authorities  if  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  college  ofl9cers  to  cope  with 
it.  In  the  past  month  there  have  been  serious  cases  of  rowdyism  in  at 
least  three  large  institutions,  in  one  resulting  in  fatal  injuiies  to  two  or 
three  students.  It  has  even  spread  to  some  of  the  girls'  colleges,  and 
we  have  had  the  edifying  spectacle  of  young  women,  (we  cannot  write 
ladies,)  tearing  each  other's  hair  and  garments  and  retiring  on  the 
appearance  of  oflScers  of  the  law,  ragged  and  bleeding,  from  the  fray. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  too  lenient  with  such  outbreaks.  '  We  have 
been  too  much  inclined  to  say :  <^  Oh,  it's  only  a  college  scrimmage." 
Such  weaknesses  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  do  not  tend  in 
the  direction  of  good  citizenship.  The  sooner  young  people  who  are 
temporarily  associated  in  large  numbers  for  purposes  of  education  learn 
that  they  are  under  the  same  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  as  other  citizens, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  entire  body  politic. 

THE  recent  death  of  George  F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Ex-Presi- 
^  dent  of  Iowa  College,   removes  a  commanding  figure  from  the 

*  educational  councils  of  Iowa.     For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been 

one  of  the  notable  men  of  the  West.  He  was  a  man  grandly  endowed 
by  nature.  Of  powerful  frame  and  massive  build,  he  made  all  ordinary 
men  seem  as  pigmies.  And  he  towered  above  most  of  his  contempora^ 
ries  as  much  intellectually  as  physically.  His  was  an  ^^  independent 
and  imperial  way,"  as  his  life-long  friend  and  co-laborer.  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
B.  Bobbins  said  truly  of  him,  at  his  funeral.  He  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  a  preacher,  platform  speaker  and  writer  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Iowa  College,  in  1862.  After  a  period  of 
European  study,  travel  and  observation,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  1864.     For  the  next  twenty  years  he  spent  himself  in  the  most 
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earnest  and  unremitting  efforts  to  build  up  an  institution  west  of  the 
Mississippi  worthy  of  his  high  ideal  of  a  college.  In  this  he  succeeded. 
He  made  Iowa  College  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  across  the  water,  as  an  institu- 
tion of  high,  broad  and  sound  learning.  The  work  which  he  did  was 
wonderfully  varied  and  almost  phenomenal  in  quantity.  He  spent 
much  time  in  looking  after  the  financial  interests  of  the  young  and 
struggling  college.  He  lived  to  see  the  number  of  students  gi*eatly 
increased  and  the  college  {Aaced  upon  a  sound  basis  financially.  Those 
who  came  under  his  teaching  felt  the  spell  of  a  great  scholar ;  a  quick, 
keen,  ripe  intellect.  All  the  students,  —  yes,  and  townspeople  and 
auditors  generally,  were  awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  person,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  diction  and  the  glow  and  fervor  of  his  imperious  and  imperial 
speech.  He  built  his  life  into  Iowa  College,  —  her  first  great  president. 
In  a  very  important  sense  he  was  Iowa  College.  And,  through  coming 
ages,  she  will  stand  —  no  matter  how  rich  or  increased  in  numbers  — 
a  monument  to  his  memoiy,  more  enduring  than  brass. 

THE  FORUM,  after  a  breathing  spell  from  its  annihilation  of  the 
American  School  System  at  the  hands  of  the  redoubtable  Dr. 
Rice,  now,  in  its  February  issue,  returns  to  what  promises  to  be  a  more 
ambitious  if  less  popular  undertaking.  The  sizing  up  of  our  American 
civilization.  Prof.  Charles  Eliott  Norton  of  Harvard  University, 
appears  on  the  field  with  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  '^  frame  an 
indictment "  against  the  American  people.  In  an  article  of  ten  pages, 
under  the  somewhat  misleading  title:  '^Some  Aspects  of  American 
Civilization,"  the  professor  frees  his  mind  of  such  a  burden  of  general 
doubt  and  discomfort  concerning  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  as  will  recall  to  mind  his  regulation  type  of  mournful 
prophecy  in  his  frequent  addresses  to  his  college  classes.  In  short, 
nothing  seems  to  suit  this  fastidious  representative  of  the  critical  and 
high  conservative  side  of  new  Harvard.  The  American  Common  School 
he  dismisses,  with  an  unceremonious  wave  of  the  hand,  as  a  failure  in 
its  most  vital  function  —  the  training  of  young  America  for  the  moral 
obligations  of  respectable  citizenship.  Another  passage  dismisses  the 
press  to  literary  Hades,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  New  York  Evening 
PoBty  the  Springfield  Republican^  and  an  occasional  newspaper  that 
nobody  seems  yet  to  have  heiird  of.  The  common  life  of  the  average 
American  citizen  is  represented  as  intolerably  dull,  destitute  of  refine- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  and  in  all,  save  material  comfort,  as  ^^uninter- 
esting "  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  declared  it  to  be  a  dozen  years  ago. 
*^  The  politics  are  base  "  and  in  the  hands  of  a  sordid  and  squalid  lead- 
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ership.  '^  The  West "  appears  to  be  the  especial  horror  of  this  uohappy 
critic,  and  is  showD  np  as  a  region  generally  given  over  to  semi-barbar- 
ism ;  reminding  ooe  of  the  question  earnestly  propounded  by  a  distin- 
guished English  clergyman  to  us :  ^<  I  suppose  in  Ohio,  you  are  still 
very  much  troubled  with  wild  beasts?"  From  every  point  of  vieiv, 
except  the  lowest,  of  a  somewhat  grovelling  material  comfort,  which 
seems  to  be  the  special  aversion  of  the  wiiter,  the  American  Republic, 
according  to  this  indictment,  would  seem  to  be  on  the  edge  of  an 
impending  crisis. 

THE  central  point  of  this  impeachment  appears  in  the  contention  of 
the  Professor  that,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  masses,  thus 
represented,  have  descended  like  an  Alpine  avalanche  and  buried  the 
superior  class  out  of  sight ;  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  body  of  the  bet- 
ter sort,  lifted  above  the  common  herd  and  buttressed  by  the  hereditary 
principle  and  a  conservative  public  opinion,  to  the  extent  that  this  great 
danger  of  coming  anarchy  is  less  apparent.  But  the  fallacy  of  this 
method  of  comparison  between  the  British  and  American  type  of  civil- 
ization appears  at  once,  when  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  empire 
and  the  republic  are  considered.  The  ruling  class  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  in  the  one  case,  is  concentrated  in  a  densely  populated 
territory,  smaller  than  several  of  our  American  states,  fortified  by  a 
thousand  yeai*s  of  powerful  civilization,  entrenched  in  high  aristocratic 
traditions,  and  armed  with  a  boundless  wealth,  the  accumulation  of 
centuries ;  its  right  arm,  a  commercial  and  naval  marine  that  sweeps 
the  all-surrounding  ocean.  Outside  some  thirty  millions  of  people,  thus 
entrenched  and  guarded  by  nature  against  the  invasion  of  the  world, 
the  remaining  three  hundred  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire  are  dispersed,  at  convenient  distances,  round  the  globe,  with 
just  enough  of  the  dominant  class  in  commanding  position  to  keep  its 
different  colonies  in  their  present  condition  of  somewhat  questionable 
loyalty.  Just  what  would  happen  if  these  thirty  millions  now  inhabit- 
ing England,  Wales  and  Scotland  were  distributed  among  all  these 
inibject  people,  after  the  manner  that  the  superior  class  in  the  United 
States  is  distributed  through  forty-five  states  and  half  a  dozen  terri- 
tories, inhabiting  half  the  continent,  is  a  question  this  critic  does  not 
seem  ready  to  discuss.  A  flood  of  light,  however,  is  thrown  on  this 
inquiry  by  the  reflection  that  the  nearest  of  these  dependencies,  Ireland, 
within  a  half  day's  sail  of  this  center  of  power  and  civilization,  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  and  generally  unhappy  regions  in  Christen- 
dom. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  has  a  solid  block  of  territory, 
extending  fix>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf, 
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divided  into  states  in  which  the  civilization  ranges  from  two  centuries 
and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  duration.  To  complicate  the  ques- 
tion the  two  great  classes  in  American  citizenship,  the  freedmen  of  the 
South,  and  the  ten  or  more  millions  of  recent  European  importation, 
can  by  no  fair  process  of  reasoning  be  regarded  as  products  of  Ameri- 
can civQization,  but  rather  the  remains  of  the  European  society  of  the 
past  three  centuries,  the  refuse  cast  out  as  unmanageable  and  in  every 
way  impossible  of  assimilation  at  home.  In  these  great  sparsely  settled 
states,  the  best  people  of  the  Union  are  dispersed,  outside  of  a  few  of 
the  older  commonwealths,  in  fairly  reasonable  proportions.  Hence,  the 
only  question  for  discussion  is,  —  under  which  system  is  the  entire  body 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the 
seventy  millions  of  the  American  Republic,  in  a  better  way  towards  a 
reliable  civilization,  by  the  government  of  a  concentrated  aristocracy  in 
a  central  island  kingdom,  or  by  the  dispersion  of  a  superior  class,  armed 
with  all  the  agencies  of  modem  civilization,  through  half  the  continent? 

THERE  are  a  few  test  points  by  which  this  question  may  be  fairly 
tried. 

(1.)  Compare  the  group  of  several  hundred  people,  including  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States  and  their  families ;  that  have  occupied 
the  White  House  at  Washington  for  the  past  one  hundred  years,  with 
any  similar  group  of  the  Royal  families,  and  their  most  intimate  depend- 
ents, even  in  the  most  favored  of  the  European  nationalities.  Great 
Britain,  within  the  same  period. 

(2.)  Compare  the  general  American  habit  of  giving  money  for  the 
upper  side  of  civilization,  religion  and  education,  the  popular  patron- 
age of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  development  of  genuine  refinement  in 
private  and  social  life,  with  the  habit  of  the  wealthy  classes  even  of  the 
British  Empire  during  the  past  half  century. 

(3.)  Compare  the  general  type  of  public  and  out-door  manners 
everywhere  outside  the  homes  of  the  more  favored  classes  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  heart  of  England. 

(4.)  Contrast  the  general  estimation  of  womanhood  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  throw  open  every  opportunity  of 
modem  life  to  the  sex  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Islands ;  to 
say  nothing  of  Germany,  the  supposed  headquarters  of  the  higher  cult- 
ure in  Christendom. 

(5.)  Contrast  the  general  information,  round-about  training  and 
capacity  for  responsible  citizenship  of  the  average  American  boy  or 
girl  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  corresponding  class  of  youth  in 
any  European  kingdom.     Whatever  may  be  the  lack  in  artificial  society 
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maimers  in  the  former,  we  soppoee  that  not  even  President  Eliot  him- 
self would  claim  that  the  French  and  German,  not  to  say  British  youth 
or  maiden  of  that  age  would  manifest  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
American  brother  or  sister  in  this  direction. 

((•)  Contrast  the  success  of  England  during  the  last  two  centuries 
in  civilizing,  emancipating  and  satisfying  its  neighboring  island,  Ireland, 
with  the  success  of  the  Republic  in  reconciling  and  binding  to  itself  its 
entire  southern  section,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  arrayed  in  civil 
war  against  the  Union.  New  England,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  has 
•done  more  to  solve  the  ^^ Irish  question"  through  the  agency  of  free 
schools,  free  labor,  a  free  ballot  and  the  opportunities  of  American 
citizenship,  than  the  British  Empire  in  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Here  are  results,  each  conclusive  in  its  own  direction,  in  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  comparison  between  American  and  European 
civilization.  Nobody,  who  is  anybody,  questions  the  presence  of  great 
•elements  of  danger  and  discord  in  the  American  civilization  of  to-day. 
The  question  is, — where  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  that  really 
superior  portion  of  the  people  everywhere  responsible  for  the  future  of 
the  nation  working  most  earnestly,  most  effectively,  all  things  consid- 
ered, most  wisely,  to  overcome  adverse  influences?  It  is  because,  with 
no  intention  to  disparage  European  superiorities,  we  believe  *'the  weight 
of  the  meeting  "  is  located  in  the  American  Republic,  that  we  deprecate 
this  chronic  habit  of  certain  assumed  leaders  of  public  opinion,  not  only 
of  criticising,  but  from  the  point  of  vantage  of  an  exclusive  culture,  of 
impeaching  the  usefulness  and  power  of  our  most  important  agencies  of 
American  civilization ;  that  we  hold  such  utterances  as  this  of  Professor 
Norton  in  very  slight  esteem. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  DENOMINATIONAL 

COLLEGES. 

PBB8.  A.  A.  JOHNSON,  LARAMIE.  WYOMING. 

IN  many  states  of  the  Union  the  work  of  higher  education  in  the 
establishment  of  first  class  universities  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  multiplication  of  colleges  and  so-called  universities,  established 
by  private  parties  and  religious  denominations.  This  division  of  forces 
has  in  many  cases  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  parties. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  oppose  denominational  colleges 
and  institutions,  when  they  can  be  strongly  endowed  and  given  financial 
support  that  will  enable  them  to  do  well  the  work  of  higher  education. 
Some  of  these  institutions  have  accumulated  millions  of  dollars,  and  are 
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doing  work  iu  the  field  of  higher  education  sarpassed  by  no  institntiona 
in  the  country,  and  equal  in  many  cases  to  the  work  of  the  universities 
of  Europe.  To  the  fair  mind  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  only  a  few 
such  institutions  are  likely  to  come  into  existence  in  the  future,  with 
sufficient  endowment  by  the  benevolence  of  wealthy  men. 

The  days  of  sectarianism  are  passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  rea- 
son why  the  great  work  of  higher  education  should  be  divided  along  the 
lines  of  the  religious  and  the  secular.  In  this  country  all  the  work  of 
higher  education  should  be  Christian  in  its  ethics  and  morals.  The 
great  mass  of  our  people  believe  in  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State,  as  being  for  the  best  interests  of  our  civil  institutions; 
thereby  guaranteeing  to  everybody  the  fullest  extent  of  religious  liberty, 
The  state  universities,  therefore,  being  iu  harmony  with  our  great  sys- 
tem of  public  school  education,  meet  the  demand  of  the  masses  for 
higher  education;  and  also  are  in  harmony  with  the  great  principle 
which  dominates  our  civil  institutions,  namely,  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  universities  are 
to  be  materialistic  and  irreligious ;  it  means  that  they  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  spirit  and  morals,  but  not  sectarian. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer,  founded  upon  twenty  years  observation, 
that  the  vaiious  churches  in  the  new  states  have  made  a  great  mistake 
in  not  rallying  around  the  state  universities.  They  have  attempted  to 
found  small  denominational  colleges  without  sufficient  means,  which 
have  been  forced  to  make  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  which  have  been 
unable  to  afford  first  class  facilities  of  higher  education,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  attend  such  institutions.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  further  discussion  of  this  statement,  as  facts,  brought  forth  by  investi- 
gation, will  verify  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

When  we  consider  the  future  of  higher  education  in  the  Western 
states,  we  find  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  expressed  in  many  of 
our  legislatures,  is  toward  the  establishment  of  state  universities. 
Many  wealthy  men  are  also  contributing  toward  the  erection  of  build 
ings,  and  the  endowment  of  state  institutions.  We  have  enough  of 
great  denominational  institutions,  founded  by  private  and  religious 
benevolence,  which  will  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the  denominations 
which  they  represent.  These  institutions  will  always  be  adequate  to 
the  task  of  giving  instruction  in  theology  and  philosophy  along  the  lines 
of  thought  of  their  respective  denominations.  It  seems  that  with  the 
marvellous  advance  of  the  sciences,  and  the  rapid  strides  that  are  being 
made  in  the  philosophy  of  a  full  and  well  rounded  education,  the  state 
universities  can  best  furnish  the  full  and  complete  equipment  of  appara- 
tus and  laboratories,  and  pay  able  professors,  whose  qualifications  must 
put  them  at  the  head  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  higher  educa- 
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tion.  Now,  after  mature  thought,  it  seema  to  the  writer,  that  especially 
in  the  new  states  the  various  denominations  should  rally  around  the 
state  universities,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  educational  facilities. 
The  denominations  can  best  promote  their  interests  in  the  new  states  by 
coming  to  the  seat  of  thfe  university  and  erecting  dormitories  and  halls, 
to  take  care  of  the  home  and  religious  life  of  the  university  students, 
and  giving  in  these  halls  such  moral  training  and  religious  instruction 
as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  their  respective  denominations. 
These  halls  and  dormitories  should  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  denominations  supporting  them,  while  the  students  living 
in  them  would  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  and  able  instruction 
which  the  state  maintains  in  the  state  university.  This  movement 
would  save  the  various  denominations  thousands  of  dollars,  and  would 
prevent  a  division  of  the  forces  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  effect  of  such  a  movement  would  also  be  of  immense  moral 
help  to  the  state  university  surrounded  by  these  influences.  A  Christian 
spirit  would  necessarily  pervade  the  state  university,  and  the  various 
denominations  would  doubtless  be  well  repaid  by  the  work  done  by  such^ 
institutions.  I  apprehend  that  some  state  universities  have  become 
materialistic  in  their  tendencies,  simply  because  the  Christian  influence 
of  the  commonwealth  has  been  completely  withdrawn  from  such  institu- 
tions, and  centered  on  the  smaller  denominational  colleges.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  all  wrong. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  new  State  of  Wyoming,  where  the  com- 
monwealth has  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  equipping  a  state 
university,  equal  to  any  in  the  Western  states,  that  the  churches  in  their 
formative  period  will  concentrate  their  educational  activities  around  the 
state  university,  on  the  plan  above  stated,  and  not  attempt  to  build  a 
lot  of  struggling  denominational  colleges,  whose  rivalry  can  only  result 
disastrously  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
Wyoming.  We  believe  that  the  leading  citizens  of  Wyoming  should 
discourage  all  attempts  to  found  denominational  colleges  in  this  state, 
and  should  urge  upon  the  Legislature  to  provide  such  means  as  will 
enable  the  university  to  be  managed  with  a  broad,  liberal  and  Christian 
spirit,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  classes  in  the  line  of  higher  education. 
Tentative  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  one  or  two  denominations 
in  Wyoming,  to  follow  the  plan  of  rallying  all  the  forces  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  state  around  the  state  university,  as  above  stated ;  and  we 
believe  that  they  should  receive  such  encouragement  as  will  stimulate 
their  efforts  in  that  direction.  If  the  public  men  of  Wyoming  and  the 
various  religious  denominations,  will  unite  around  the  state  university 
as  above  proposed,  we  can  build  an  institution  on  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  that  will  be  an  honor  and  a  pride,  not  only  to  the 
state  which  cherishes  it,  but  also  to  th^  entire  West ;  and  in  ten  years 
our  rapid  strides  will  have  left  far  behind  the  states  which  have  divided 
their  educational  institutions. 

University  of  Wyoming^  Jan,  29 ,  1896. 
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A  BRIEF  REJOINDER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  regard  to  traDslating  Froebel, -we  think  Dr.  Harris 
made  his  position  pretty  plain  in  editing  the  volume  ^^  Pedagogics  of 
the  Kindergarten."  He  has  certainly  made  it  clear  in  the  February 
number  of  Education.  And  we  have  intended  no  strictures  on  his 
taking  that  position,  much  less  on  the  work  of  Miss  Jarvis  as  the  trans- 
lator who  has  faithfully  given  a  body  to  his  position  in  this  case.  We 
urged  in  the  December  number  of  Education  that  the  book  should  be 
judged  as  being  the  translator's  ideas  about  what  Froebel  meant  when 
he  wrote  the  original.  Now  Dr.  Harris'  explanation  shows  this  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  judge  it. 

The  question  we  opened  about  translating  Froebel's  writings  is  not  a 
question  with  only  two  alternatives  —  one  of  a  paraphrase  and  one  of 
an  interlinear  translation.  An  adequate  translation  needs  a  translator 
with  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  author's  matter; 
there  needs  no  discussion  about  that.  With  this  assumed,  a  more  or 
less  literal  rendering  of  idioms  may  be  a  matter  of  the  translator's  taste 
and  judgment.  But  the  exact  rendering  (allowing  for  all  human 
infirmity)  of  what  the  author  wrote  and  as  he  wrote  it,  we  do  not  think 
a  matter  of  taste  or  judgment  —  rather,  the  only  thing  that  gives  a 
translation  value  as  a  translation.  We  believe  that  the  special  need  of 
translating  Froebel  at  this  time,  is  a  widespread  recoil  from  the  received 
ideas  about  Froebel's  meaning,  without  any  loss  of  faith  in  Froebel 
himself ;  therefore  a  demand  to  know  just  how  Froebel  stated  his  own 
views.  Many  are  doubting  whether  Froebel's  *' obscurity"  is  really 
due  either  to  his  deficiency  in  power  of  expression  or  to  the  fashion  of 
his  time ;  whether  it  is  not  rather  due  to  his  interpreter's  having  entirely 
missed  the  point  of  view  from  which  Froebel  discovered  the  kindergar- 
ten. And  they  want  to  see  for  themselves  whether  there  is  not  in 
Froebel's  writings  something  which  has  entirely  eluded  the  specialists 
so  far. 

If  there  is  this  demand,  then  —  apart  from  the  requirements  of  trans- 
lation in  general  —  there  is  special  need  of  faithfully  translating  what 
Froebel  wrote  as  Froebel  wrote  it ;  and  Dr.  Harris  has  well  pointed  out 
that  this  does  not  mean  what  he  calls  a  ^*  dictionary"  translation.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  a  translation,  and  that  it  is 
not  yet  fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  essays  on  the  kindergarten. 
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Regarding  the  rough  translation  of  the  *'  Seoond  Review"  which  we 
gave  in  the  December  number,  and  Dr.  Harris*  notice  of  it,  we  may 
say  that  we  are  sorry  we  introduced  the  words  in  brackets ;  yet  that 
our  object  in  doing  so  was  not  to  explain  what  seemed  to  us  unintelligi- 
ble, but  to  call  the  attention  of  students  of  Froebel  to  the  connection 
between  those  passages  and  the  EdiuxUion  of  Man^  in  the  better  known 
phraseology  of  Hailmann's  translation.  But  surely  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  interpolations  which  are  shown  for  what  they  are  by  brackets. 

If  Dr.  Harris  were  to  study  Froebel  not  merely  in  his  relation  to  oth- 
ers, but  with  more  special  reference  to  Froebel's  meaning  as  a  whole, 
he  might  agree  with  our  conclusion  that  Wirken^  in  the  passage  he 
quotes,  means  Just  Work;  that  Entkeimendes  means  springing  forth 
from  within  —  a  direct  and  comprehensive  expression  instead  of  the 
indirect,  more  figurative  and  vague  '^  germinating"  —  and  that  it  is  a 
process  not  a  *^ power'';  that  Aufnehmendes  means  precisely  what  it 
says :  taking  in  —  also  a  process  and  not  a  '^  power  " ;  as  to  Verarheit- 
endesy  perhaps  assimilating  would  be  better  than  digesting  (although 
the  double  meaning  is  intended  and  Froebel  adds  «^  Shaping")  — but 
this  again  states  a  process  and  not  an  >^  energy."  Neither  the  words 
nor  the  context  support  the  rendering  that  Dr.  Harris  advocates.  A 
knowledge  of  Froebel's  views  in  the  whole,  entirely  n^atives  that  ren- 
dering. 

Similarly  (refeiTing  to  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris  and  his 
remarks  on  it)  when  Froebel  says,  '*  if  now  we  fasten  this  Three 
together,"  etc.,  he  is  not  at  all  speaking  of  three  separate  points  of 
view.  He  is  speaking  of  a  three  which  is  inseparably  one  —  a  triunity 
—  which  cannot  be  in  the  least  understood  when  divided,  and  so  he 
says  '*  this  Three." 

And  these  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  trouble  with  **  finding  the 
corresponding  Fnglish  way  of  stating"  Froebel's  ideas.  It  is  why 
we  think  an  accurate  translation  of  Froebel  is  needed. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  &  E.  G.  Seymour. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  6,  1896. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES, 


TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN    ENGLAND. 


From  the  reports  of  the  National  Association  for  the  formation  of 
technical  secondary  education  in  England,  it  appears  that  out  of 
$3,720,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  councils,  fully  $8,000,000 
were  appropriated  for  education  in  1894-95.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County  Council 
has  increased  in  one  year  from  $285,000  to  $430,000. 

A  new  development  in  the  work  in  London  is  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  care  and  management  of  infants,  a  special 
lecturer  being  appointed  for  the  purpose.      , 

The  movement  to  secure  Oxford  degrees  for  women  recently  noticed 
in  Education  has  been  followed  by  a  similar  movement  at  Cambridge. 
A  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  university  senate,  ask- 
ing their  signatures  to  the  following  memorial : 

*' We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  senate,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  re-opening  the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
degrees  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  We  therefore  respectfully 
beg  that  the  council  of  the  senate  will  nominate  a  syndicate  to  consider 
on  what  conditions  and  with  what  restrictions,  if  any,  women  should  be 
admitted  to  degrees  in  the  university." 

Nearly  four  hundred  members  have  already  signed  the  paper.  Among 
the  signatures  are  no  fewer  than  seventy  professors,  readers  and  uni- 
versity lecturers  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  judges,  members  of  Parliament  and 
heads  of  colleges  and  public  schools. 

FRANCE. 

The  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Mus^e  Pedagogique  for  1895,  by 
M.  Jules  Steeg,  the  director,  shows  a  marked  progress  in  all  divisions. 
The  number  of  readers  coming  to  the  library  was  greater  than  for  any 
previous  year.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for  home  reading 
was  10,761,  and  although  the  distribution  is  free,  no  losses  occurred 
during  the  year.  It  should  be  added  that  the  patronage  of  the  library 
is  chiefly  from  teachers. 

The  Mus6e  maintains  also  a  loan  division  whose  purpose  is  to  enable 
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teachers  outside  of  Paris  to  consult  works  otherwise  beyond  thi^ir  reach. 
The  applicant  must  be  indorsed  by  the  school  inspector  of  his  district. 
The  books  are  sent  at  the  charge  of  the  Musee,  but  returned  at  that  of 
the  applicant.  They  may  be  retained  two  months,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, renewed.  During  the  year  under  review,  1 ,886  works  were  loaned 
from  the  department  to  538  teachera,  (136  women  and  402  men). 
From  an  analysis  of  the  statistics,  it  appears  that  in  the  loans  from  the 
general  library,  literature  predominated,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  books 
taken  oat  falling  in  this  category,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  loan  library, 
P^^ogy  led  with  thirty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  circu- 
lation. 

The  pedagogical  museum  is  the  most  attractive  division  of  the  estab- 
lishment as  attested  by  the  number  and  interest  of  visitors,  French  and 
foreign.  Here  are  to  be  seen,  model  school-rooms  with  all  the  desired 
apparatus  and  material  for  use  in  teaching.  The  geography  hall  is 
especially  interesting.  The  permanent  exhibit  of  manual  work  has 
lately  been  moved  into  new  quarters  that  allow  larger  collections  and  a 
better  classidcation  than  the  old. 

The  lecture  halls  are  centers  of  valuable  work  during  the  winter,  and 
in  July  and  August  are  used  for  examinations.  Here  assemble  candi- 
dates for  the  certificates  of  primary  instruction  and  sometimes  even, 
candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  secondary  instruction. 

EDUCATION    OF    GIRLS    IN    INDIA. 

The  directors  of  education  in  the  various  provinces  of  India  lay  stress 
in  their  annual  reports  upon  the  constant  although  gradual  increase  of 
the  number  of  girls  under  instruction.  The  difficulties  that  are  gener- 
ally encountered  in  the  effort  to  bring  girls  into  the  schools,  eittier  gov- 
ernment or  missionary,  are  not  met  with  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Trav- 
ancore,  which  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Hindustan. 

Here,  reports  tell  us,  ^'  female  education  is  of  ancient  origin,  cher- 
ished as  a  precious  relic  of  a  civilization  that  has  descended  undimin- 
ished to  the  present  times ;  hence,  women  of  culture  are  more  numerous 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Every  Travancorean  is  most 
zealous  in  furthering  the  education  of  his  sisters  and  nieces ;  no  Travan- 
core  girl  is  ever  allowed  to  grow  up  to  womanhood  without  a  fair  knowl- 
eilge  of  reading  and  writing  Malayalum,  her  mother  tongue ;  and  in 
well-to-do  households  even  Sanscrit  is  commonly  studied  by  these  girls, 
for  understanding  some  religious  books ;  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
on  the  veena  —  the  ancient  harp  —  is  also  much  in  vogue  among  them. 
To  this  education  of  their  own,  they  are  now  rapidly  adding  the  study 
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of  English,  needlework  and  drawing."  **  Every  village  has  its  self- 
supporting  pyall  sehool,  where  boys  and  girls  are  taoght  simple  lessons, 
first,  from  movable  sand  squares,  neatly  raised  on  the  mud  floors,  the 
finger  being  used  as  a  pencil  for  writing  and  learning  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  the  more  forward,  from  manuscript  palmyra  leaf  books, 
written  with  an  iron  style,  daubed  over  with  saffron,  prepared  by  the 
teacher.  In  a  country  permeated  with  educational  ideas,  the  establish- 
ment of  girls'  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  higher  standards,  on 
Western  lines,  is  an  easy  matter."  There  ai-e  now  269  girls  out  of 
every  10,000  under  instruction  in  the  littie  kingdom  as  against  66  in 
10,000  in  the  Madras  presidency. 

CURRENT   DISCUSSIONS   IN   GERMANY. 

Attention  was  called  in  a  recent  number  of  Education  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rural  school  problem  in  the  Scotch  Institute  (i.  e..  Teach- 
ers' Association).  The  same  problem  is  exciting  attention  on  the 
Continent,  although  as  yet  there  is  little  outcome  from  the  agitation 
beyond  the  mere  collection  of  data  illustrating  the  special  conditions  of 
rural  as  contrasted  with  city  schools.  The  ungraded  school  has  certain 
advantages  which  are  not  entirely  overlooked  in  these  discussions.  In  a 
recent  article  upon  the  subject,  a  German  teacher,  Mr.  F.  Hollkamm, 
notes  particularly  the  likeness  to  family  life  which  these  schools  offer 
through  the  association  of  children  of  different  ages,  the  intimate  rela- 
tions that  grow  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  community  ;  and  the 
larger  influence  which  the  teacher  exercises  upon  the  character  of 
his  pupils  by  a  relation  that  continues  for  eight  years  at  the  most  sus- 
ceptible period  of  life.  In  large  ungraded  schools  in  Germany,  judicious 
use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  monitorial  system,  a  policy  not  altogether 
abandoned  in  American  schools  of  the  same  class. 

The  second  number  of  the  ^^  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Auslandisches 
Unterrichtswesen,"  contains  an  important  article  by  Dr.  Ernest  Schlee, 
reviewing  the  reports  of  the  **  Committee  of  Ten  "  and  the  "  Committee 
of  Fifteen."  Dr.  Schlee,  whose  visit  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of 
1894  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  schoolmen  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred, is  the  director  of  a  real  gymnasium  in  Altona,  and  naturally 
inclined  to  favor  modern  studies  at  the  expense  of  the  classics.  He 
would  not  agree  with  Dr.  Harris  to  make  language  the  center  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  course.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
this  critic  recognizes  the  wide  distinction  between  Dr.  Harris  and  fanati- 
cal grammarians.  As  to  the  doctnne  of  concentration,  Dr.  Schlee  is 
mindful  of  the  service  Dr.  Harris  performed  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
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an  artificial  system,  especially  that  of  mixing  up  branches  of  study  as 
is  done  here  and  there  in  Germany  so  that  essentials  are  dissipated  and 
incidentals  nnduly  emphasized.  At  the  same  time  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  report  in  omitting  to  point  out  a  correct  principle  of 
association  and  concentration  failed  of  an  importaint  purpose.  Like 
many  others  who  have  reviewed  the  report,  Dr.  Schlee  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  is  virtually  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  single  center ; 
it  distinctly  specifies  on  the  contrary,  five  co5rdinate  groups  in  a  com- 
plete course  of  study. 

CHANCE    NOTES. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Pestalozzi's  birthday  which  occurred  Janu- 
ary 12,  was  very  generaUy  celebrated  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland. 

According  to  official  statistics,  Prussia  had  in  1890,  727  rural  con- 
tinuation schools,  with  11,144  pupils.  Thene  are  schools  for  youth 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  in  which  instiniction  in  the  elementary 
branches  is  continued  with  a  somewhat  advanced  course  in  drawing. 
The  State  pays  at  least  one-half  the  expenses,  the  community  provides 
the  balance,  and  the  buildings,  heat,  etc.  The  sessions  are  held  during 
the  winter  months,  usually  about  four  hours  each  week.  Similar  schools 
in  the  cities  number  1,105.  In  these,  book-keeping  and  geometrical 
drawing  and  often  physics  and  chemistry  are  added  to  the  course.  The 
sessions  are  held  on  Sunday,  or  at  night.  These  schools  have  been 
fostered  for  about  twenty  years  and  are  chiefly  prized  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  the  virtues  of  thrift  and 
industry. 

The  continuation  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  public  trade 
schools  which  arc  found  only  in  West  Prussia  and  Posen.  These  num- 
bered 159  in  1890,  with  120,000  pupils.  Instruction  in  the  latter  is 
gratuitous,  and  attendance  obligatory  for  workmen  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  a.  t.  s. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Doctors  George  E.  Fisher  and  Isaac  J.  Schwatt,  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  translated  from  the  German  Dr.  H. 
Burege^s  Elements  of  the  Theort  of  Functions.  The  translation  is  made 
from  the  fourth  German  edition  which  was  issued  but  a  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Durege  and  contains  his  last  revisions.  The  work  is  a  standard  on  the  subject 
of  Functions  and  in  its  translation  into  English  it  is  made  accessible  to  American 
students.  Doctor  Durege  developed  his  subject  along  strictly  logical  lines  and  in 
harmony  with  the  best  thought  of  mathematicians  and  his  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject is  BO  exhaustive,  direct  and  lucid  that  it  interests  the  student  perforce.  The 
translators  have  done  their  work  as  if  it  were  a  labor  of  love  and  are  entitled  to 
high  praise  for  their  scholarly  production.  It  is  a  treatise  that  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  student  of  the  higher  mathematics  ;  it  is  unquestionably  the 
jstandard  work  on  Functions.  Philadelphia :  Fisher  &  Schwatt,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Chemical  Experiments,  General  and  Analytical,  by  R.  P.  Williams,  teacher 
of  chemistry  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  is  a  manual  designed  to  be  used 
with  any  text-book  of  chemistry,  or  it  may  be  used  without  a  text-book.  The 
author  has  had  several  definite  objects  in  view  in  arranging  his  experiments  :  they 
are  illustrative  and  instructive  ;  they  are  progressive  and  logical ;  they  are  interest- 
ing and  they  are  simple  enough  for  the  dull  and  slow  pupil,  and  elaborate  enough 
for  the  most  acute.  In  the  way  of  tables,  explanations,  directions  and  instructions 
to  students,  model  lessons,  etc. ,  the  manual  is  complete  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  right-hand  page  is  blank,  for  note-taking  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  manuals  on  chemistry  issued  and  is  sure  to  be  extensively  used.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  First  Greek  Book,  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason  and  Caroline  S.  Atherton, 
with  an  introduction  by  William  C.  Collar,  is  fashioned  after  models  that  were  in 
vogue  before  the  inductive  method  came  into  prominence.  The  authors  set  the 
pupil  at  once!*to  work  reading  Greek,  the  first  lesson  being  on  verbs,  the  second  on 
nouns.  A  vocabulary  is  given  with  new  lessons  and  the  student  translates  Greek 
into  English  and  English  into  Greek  with  every  lesson,  beginning  with  the  very 
first  lesson.  The  book  has  many  new  features  which  will  tittract  the  attention  of 
teachers  of  Greek  and  they  have  made  a  book  which  will  gratify  those  teachers 
who  have  become  tired  of  **  inducting"  their  pupils  into  a  knowledge  of  anew 
language.     New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

Methods  of  Mind-Training,  —  Concentrated  Attention  and  Memory,  by 
Catherine  Aiken,  is  a  little  work  that  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  wide- 
awake, progressive  teachers,  parents  and  students  of  pedagogy.  Miss  Aiken's 
methods  have  already  attracted  widespread  attention  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
ishe^ias  discovered  a  simple  means  of  concentrating  the  attention  and  developing 
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the  memory  of  children.  She  ia  a  practical  teacher  and  her  method  grew  up  in 
her  own  schoolroom  ;  by  her  use  of  it  she  produced  most  astonishing  results. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  or  elaborate  about  the  system,  it  is  but  the  expansion 
of  what  every  teacher  does  every  day  in  her  schoolroom.  Miss  Aiken  shows 4iow 
the  mind  of  the  child  may  grasp  the  thought  presented  and  hold  it  without  extra 
effort  Pupils  trained  by  this  method  must  acquire  a  power  that  will  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  them  in  all  their  after  life.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  teacher 
to  secure  and  study  Miss  Aiken's  little  book.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Washington,  or  thb  Rbvolution,  ▲  Drama,  by  Ethan  Allen  ;  part  second  : 
From  Valley  Forge  to  Washington's  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  drama  presents  the  great  facts  of  that  part  of  our  history  of  which  it 
treats  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  characters  are  lifelike  and  natural.  The 
style  is  suggestive  of  that  of  Shakespeare  and  the  events  are  of  moment  to  every 
patriotic  citizen.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  school  use  and  calculated  to  rouse 
sentiments  of  patriotism  in  the  pupil's  mind.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  F.  T.  Neely, 
Publisher.  60  cents. 

Public  Speaking  and  Reading,  a  Treatise  on  Delivery  According  to  the 
Principles  op  the  New  Elocution,  by  E.  N.  Kirby,  A.  B.  In  this  useful  little 
work  Professor  Kirby  presents  the  results  of  his  long  experience  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  elocution.  The  effort  is  m^e  to  cultivate  rather  than  repress  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  student,  and  the  hints  given  will  readily  enable  public  speakers  to 
correct  their  faults  and  improve  their  style  in  conversation,  debate,  and  other 
forms  of  speech.  We  wish  every  preacher  would  study  this  book.  Boston  :  Lee 
and  Shepud.  $1.00. 

The  Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law,  with  practical  illustrations- 
especially  adapted  to  women's  organizations,  by  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  will  find 
its  mission  in  these  days  when  women  are  coming  to  the  front  in  so  many  new 
public  relations.  The  thousands  who  are  organizing  clubs,  conducting  relief  corps,, 
missionary  enterprises,  etc.,  will  find  here  just  what  they  need,  and  all  who  read 
these  pages  wiU  become  more  intelligent  participants  in  the  meetings  which  they 
attend.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard.    76  cents. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,- 
by  Albert  S.  Cook,  is  the  latest  addition  to  The  Students'  Series  of  English  Clas- 
sics. The  enjoyment  of  Milton's  poetry  and  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
his  genius  will  be  promoted  by  the  judicious  notes  and  selections  in  this  little  book. 
Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.    36  cents. 

Trigonometry,  for  schools  and  colleges,  by  Frederick  Anderegg  and  Edward 
D.  Roe,  professors  of  mathematics  in  Oberlin  College,  is  a  little  work  of  one  hun- 
dred pages  and  consists  of  the  lectures  on  this  subject  delivered  by  the  authors  to 
their  students.  The  auUiors  have  aimed  at  conciseness  in  presenting  their  demon- 
strations and  there  is  a  directness  about  their  work  that  is  refreshing.  The  definitions 
are  lucid,  the  demonstrations  logical  and  direct,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
harmonious.  Many  concrete  examples  are  given,  though  the  tables  are  omitted. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

No.  87  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  a 
quadruple  number  containing  in  neat,  attractive  form  the  whole  of  Daniel  Defoe'a 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  introductory  sketch  and  notes.     Price,  46  cents. 
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The  Btady  of  shorthand  is  one  ol  the  moet  practical  of  the  many  innovationB 
that  have  of  late  come  into  the  public  schools  to  enrich  the  course.  The  demand 
for  it  has  been  made  with  no  uncertain  sound  and  there  has  been  a  pretty  generous 
response  by  some  cities.  The  need  of  an  adequate  text-book  on  the  subject  has 
been  felt,  and  to  supply  this  need  the  American  Book  Company  haa  had  map— A 
A  CoMPLBTB  Manual  of  thb  Pitman  Systsm  ov  PHiRse«KAFGrr,  by  Norman  P. 
Heffley  of  Pratt  Institute.  The  bo^  )m  arranged  in  progressive  lessons  for  class 
and  self  instruction  and  isy  Iqr  its  arrangement,  simplicity  itself.  The  mysteries  of 
this  intricate  system  are  all  cleared  away  and  the  student  has  but  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  his  lessons  as  set  forth  in  this  little  book  to  become  master  of  phonog- 
raphy. The  steps  are  taken  slowly,  every  step  is  carefully  made  clear  and  pro- 
gress must  be  satisfactory  and  rapid  when  the  lessons  are  well  learned.  The  book 
is  admirable  in  arrangement  and  is  one  of  the  best  class  books  on  this  subject 
issued.    It  will  doubtless  be  extensively  used. 

Lb  Prbmibr  Livbb  db  Fbancais,  by  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  is  an  excellent  book 
for  beginners  in  French.  It  teaches  the  language  TiaJburiMy,  There  is  life  in  it 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.    40  cents. 

The  latest  addition  to  Heath*s  Modem  Language  Series  is  Dib  Hoghzbitsbbibb, 
by  J.  R.  Benedix,  edited  with  notes  by  Natalie  Schiefferdecker.  This  is  a  dellght- 
fcd  little  play,  interesting  and  clean,  and  easy  in  matter  and  style.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  serviceable  for  second  year  reading  in  German.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Angblic  Chords  is  a  good  collection  of  two,  three  and  four  part  songs,  com- 
piled by  J.  Fischer,  price  75  cents.  Published  by  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  7  Bible 
House,  New  York  City.  From  the  same  house  we  have  the  Spinning  Bbb,  an 
•operetta  for  girls.    Price,  60  cents. 

Plans  ani/  Solid  Gbombtrt,  by  Wooster  W.  Beman  and  David  E.  Smith,  is  a 
new  presentation  of  the  truths  of  form  and  in  a  way  and  manner  that  will  appeal 
at  once  to  every  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  academies  and  contains  much  that  is  not  found  in  ordinary  text-books 
•on  geometry.  Their  methods  of  demonstration  are  novel  and  are  models  of  con- 
ciseness and  clearness.  The  authors  are  practical  teachers  and  have  made  a  book 
that  will  satisfy  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  classroom.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Syllabus  op  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  author  of  a  series  of  text-books 
in  mathematics,  contains  the  enunciations  of  the  propositions  and  corollaries  of 
the  author's  text-book  in  geometry,  numbered  as  they  are  in  the  textr-book.  It  is 
not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  textr-book,  but  to  be  used  in  the  recitation 
room,  especially  in  connection  with  the  author's  pamphlet  of  Geometrical  Exer- 
cises.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  Drawing  in  Art,  by  Aimee  Osborne  Moore,  is 
what  the  author  calls  **  a  glimpse  at  the  philosophy  of  drawing,  reduced  to  its 
simplest  expression  and  brought  within  practical  reach  of  every  intelligent  i)er8on." 
The  *^ studies'^ are  intended  for  the  professional  artist,  the  drawing  teacher,  th^ 
art  student,  the  amateur  and  the  general  reader,  and  are  as  free  from  technical 
terms  as  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the  subject.  All  public  school  teachers 
as  well  as  all  special  teachers  of  drawing,  will  find  much  in  this  book  that  will  be 
of  material  aid  in  the  progress  of  their  work.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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To  Heath^s  Pedagogical  Library  have  been  recently  added  two  volumes,  The 
<:ioKNBCTioN  Bjbtwbbn  Thouoht  akd  Mbmort,  by  Herman  T.  Lukena,  Ph.  D., 
•docent  in  Clark  Uniyerslty.  This  ia  a  Herbartian  book  and  Is  based  on  Dorpfeid*s 
well-known  monograph,  **Denken  and  Gedachtnis.*'  This  contribution  to  peda^ 
gogical  psychology  aims  to  show  how  the  interdependence  of  thought  and  memory 
4should  be  realized  in  practice  ;  it  is  an  application  of  the  theory  of  api>erceptiQn 
and  as  such  is  of  especial  interest  to  all  Herbartians.  The  introduction  to  the 
book  is  furnished  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  second  volume  in  this  series  and 
the  latest  issued  is,  English  in  Ambsican  Univbrsitibs,  consisting  of  contribu- 
tions from  professors  in  the  English  departments  of  twenty  representative  institu- 
tions, edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  William  Morton  Payne,  editor  of  the 
'**  Dial,^*  in  which  x>eriodlcal  most  of  the  papers  originally  appeared.  These  i>apers 
are  of  great  value  as  showing  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
English  in  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

AscHiTBCTS  OF  Fate,  ob  Stbps  TO  SuccBss  AND  PowBR,  by  Orisou  Swett  Mar- 
ten. This  author^s  previous  book,  **  Pushing  to  the  Front,*'  met  with  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  successful  writer  of  character- 
building  books.  The  present  volume  fully  sustains  the  high  ezpectations  raised  in 
the  first.  It  is  packed  full  of  engaging,  stimulating,  inspiring  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  actual  experiences  of  the  world's  heroes  and  heroines.  It  shows  how 
they  turned  failures  into  victories  amd  won  a  noble  success.  No  one  can  read  these 
chapters  without  desiring  to  enlarge  his  aims  and  deepen  his  life.  No  better  books 
•can  be  found  for  young  people.  Ministers  and  other  public  speakers  who  want 
facts  to  point  morals  will  find  them  here.  Sunday  and  day  school  libraries  will  be 
enriched  by  them.  They  will  be  called  for  frequently  and  those  who  open  them 
will  read  through  to  the  end.  In  a  time  when  so  much  worthless  literature  is 
thrust  upon  the  market  it  is  refreshing  to  find  books  like  these  which  so  admirably 
•combine  that  which  is  profitable  with  that  which  is  interesting.  The  publishers 
have  given  the  mechanical  part  careful  attention  and  the  book  is  well  illustrated. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  (New  York),  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing Latin  books  :  Cornelius  Nepob,  edited  with  notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary, 
by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston  University.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Lives  of  Nepos  in  which  we  note  the  following  changes  :  the  text  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  the  dates  of  the  most  important  events  have  been  inserted  in 
the  margin,  the  notes  have  been  rewritten  and  the  grammatical  references  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  text-page,  and  new  English-Latin  exercises  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  additions  and  emendations  serve  to  make  this  edition  one  of  the 
most  complete  text-books  of  Nepos  published  and  will  doubtless  serve  to  extend  the 
use  of  this  model  edition.  Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners,  by  E.  W.  Coy,  Ph.  D. 
This  book  aims  to  introduce  the  pupil  early  to  good  connected  Latin  reading  and 
at  the  same  time  give  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  forms  and  simple 
•constructions  of  the  language.  The  inductive  method  is  not  followed  at  all ;  the 
student  is  set  to  work  at  once  and  is  soon  reading  Latin  and  thus  is  soon  interested 
in  the  study.  We  believe  that  there  will  be  accorded  a  warm  welcome  to  this 
book  by  all  teachers  of  Latin  :  it  is  sensible,  practical  and  usable.  Stories  from 
AuLus  Gellius,  edited  for  sight  reading  by  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D.,  of  Barnard 
College,  consists  of  some  fifty  short  stories  from  Gellius  that  may  be  easily  read 
at  sight.  The  editor  has  made  his  notes  brief  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  meet 
every  need. 
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Studibs  in  Gbbman  Litebaturb  :  Lesbino,  by  Euretta  A.  Hoyles,  consists  of 
an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Leasing,  with  representative  selections  from 
his  works,  including  **  Nathan  the  Wise,^'  with  notes.  The  editor  has  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  Lessing^s  life  and  character  and  her  analysis  of  the  works  of 
this  great  master  is  exhaustive  and  stimulating.  Her  style  is  easy  and  captivating 
and  will  hold  the  attention  of  all  readers.  The  volume  is  designed  for  general 
reading  in  high  schools  and  for  study  of  German  classics  in  literature  classes.  Bos- 
ton :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Text-Book  of  Algebba,  by  Jos.  V.  Collins,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  is  a  new  work  on  this  subject 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  mathematics  and  secure  their  com- 
mendation by  reason  of  its  many  excellent  features.  One  of  the  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  book  is  the  persistent  use  of  the  axioms  in  the  solution  of  equations. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  mathematicians  say  that  the  word 
"  algebra''  means  that  the  same  quantity  can  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
two  sides  of  an  equation,  i.  e. ,  that  algebra  was  the  Axiomatic  science.  But  no 
pupil  of  the  present  time  would  get  that  idea  of  it  from  our  ordinary  text-books. 
Professor  Collins  has  elaborated  his  theories  along  logical  and  sensible  lines  and 
has  made  a  text-book  that  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical.  The  exercisea 
are  for  the  most  part  new  and  clearly  stated,  tjie  demonstrations  are  lucid  and  the 
model  solutions  are  a  strong  feature  of  the  book.     Chicago :  Albert,  Scott  &  Co. 

No.  I,  Fourteenth  Series,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  is  by  Henry  £.  Chambers,  and  is  a  study  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  Hawaii. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  is  an  able  document  full  of  instructive  and  interesting 
matters. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  upwards  of  two  years  the  publishers  of  McClure*8  Magazine  have  been  gatbeilDg^ 
material  and  pictures  for  a  new  life  of  General  Grant.  After  the  thorough  way  in  which  the 
life  of  the  great  French  commander  has  been  served  up  in  this  popular  magazine,  the  public 

will  look  with  interest  upon  this  new  American  biography. The  Atlantic  Monthlff  hhs 

made  enquiries  of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  school  superintendents  concerning  the  status 
of  teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  Union.  A  general  summary  of  the  results,  by  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  appears  in  the  March  number. The  material  doctrine  which  so 

many  sclentlflc  men  have  defended  has  been  attacked  in  the  house  of  its  friends  by  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Oswald,  in  an  address  on  The  Failure  of  Sclentlflc  Materialism,  a  translation  of  which 

appears  in  Appleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly. The  personal  side  of  Washington  is 

Interestingly  presented  by  General  Greely  In  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal. ffarper*s  Maga- 
zine for  this  mohth  also  devotes  considerable  space  to  Washington,  showing  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood.    One  of  Howard  Fyle's  noble  illustrations,  entitled  *'  Washington's  Retreat 

fi-om  Grand  Meadows,"  forms  the  frontispiece. We  mention  two  very  interesting  articles 

in  Scrihner*8,T\iQ  Lost  Child, ~ Urban  and  Suburban  Sketches, —by  H.  C.  Bunner,  and 

British  Opinion  of  America,  by  Richard  Whiting. LippincotVt  Magazine  gives  a  quaint 

sketch  of  Household  Life  in  Another  Century. The  Forum  is  marked  by  its  usual  ability 

in  the  handling  of  public  questions.    Major  General  O.  O.  Howard  presents  The  Army  as  a' 

Career,  and  the  Manitoba  School  Question  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith. The 

Century  for  March  claims  editorially  that  there  is  plenty  of  gold  In  the  world  and  sets  forth 
the  latest  statistics  on  the  subject  and  their  bearing  on  our  financial  system. 
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AIMS    AND    METHODS   IN    THE    STUDY  OF  LIT 

ERATURE. 

SAMUEL  THUBBER,  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

THE  psychologist  and  the  historian  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
large  and  general  sense,  the  same  end  in  view.  Each  pro- 
poses to  investigate  the  human  mind,  the  one  by  direct  observation, 
the  other  by  the  study  of  mental  achievements.  The  psychologist 
of  one  school  explores  consciousness,  and  the  psychologist  of 
another  school  experiments  on  the  physical  organism.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  or  literature  examines  mind  as  expressing  itself 
in  institutions,  as  recording  its  vicissitudes  in  speech.  The  teach- 
ers of  history  and  literature  deal  with  concrete  things,  as  do  the 
teachers  of  chemistry  and  physics,  or  the  teachers  of  languages. 
The  human  spirit  in  its  manifestations  is  the  ultimate  theme  of 
history.  What  men  have  done  in  this  little  planet  which  they 
inhabit  —  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are  —  what  was .  our 
origin,  and  by  what  laws  we  have  developed  —  in  some  such  way 
may  be  loosely  stated  the  central  problem  of  history.  And  the 
large,  general  problem  of  history  includes,  of  course,  the  more 
specific  purpose  of  literature. 

If  in  educational  parlance  and  in  popular  speech  we  are  wont 
to  speak  of  history  and  literature  as  coordinate  subjects,  we  must 
remember  that  such  classification  is  inexact,  that  it  is  history  that 
is  the  ^^  owner  of  the  sphere,'*  and  that  literature  is  a  department 
of  history.  The  inferior  subject,  if  it  gains  something  in  its 
special  field,  has  always  to  make  its  report  to  its  superior.  The 
student  of  literature  must  begin  by  being  a  historian. 
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This  thesis  is  no  less  true  of  the  teachers  of  literature  ia  the 
schools  than  it  is  of  the  professors  and  the  famous  critics.  All 
literature,  even  the  most  recent,  lies  in  the  past,  and  whether  we 
consciously  cherish  such  purpose  or  not,  we  always,  in  reading 
pieces  of  literature,  have  to  reproduce,  as  best  we  may,  some  sec- 
tion of  the  past.  For  example,  New  England  history,  with  its 
witchcraft,  its  transcendentalism,  its  abolitionism,  is  reflected  in 
Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Whittier,  poets  who  become  intelligible 
to  us  only  when  we  have  learned  much  about  those  great  historic 
motives,  that  so  strongly  colored  their  lives  and  writings.  Thus 
thought  and  felt,  and  thus  prophesied,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
with  slavery  intrenched  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  with 
ancient  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  witches  haunting  his  soul. 
Thus  thought  and  felt  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the  midst  of  the 
religious  and  social  ferment  of  his  day. 

The  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature  is,  therefore,  to  familiar- 
ize the  learner  with  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  experiences 
of  his  race,  to  lead  him  through  the  spiritual  vicissitudes  of  his 
ancestors,  to  the  end  that,  coming  gradually  to  know  how  men  in 
the  past  have  felt  and  thought  in  the  crises  of  life,  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  his  own  soul  and  understand  his  kinship  with 
humanity.  No  immature  person  can  rightly  be  solicited  to  look 
into  his  own  mind,  to  study  himself  by  introspection,  after  the 
manner  of  the  psychologist.  But  in  folk-lore,  in  poetry,  the 
youngest  child  who  can  read,  or  intelligently  listen,  sees  himself 
projected,  as  it  were,  on  a  screen,  as  a  picture,  which  he  gazes  at 
with  delight  and  puts  himself  in  sympathy  with  because  it  portrays 
his  world.  Literature  objectivates  the  human  mind,  and  it  does 
this  no  more  for  the  philosopher  than  for  the  little  child,  and  this 
kind  of  psychology  we  all  study  when  we  read  imaginative 
writing,  and  teach  when  we  conduct  exercises  in  literary  expres- 
sion. The  presence  in  accepted  literature,  —  that  is,  in  the 
classics  of  our  language  —  of  works  of  invention,  such  as  do  not 
claim  regard  chiefly  for  their  utility  for  scientific  ends,  is  a  sure 
guaranty  that  these  works  have  been  adopted  by  the  race  and 
faithfully  set  forth  its  spiritual  characteristics.  Hence  the  multi- 
tudinous creations  of  Shakespeare,  of  Scott,  of  Dickens,  are  genu- 
ine English  folk,  whom  we  know  far  better  than  we  do  any 
historical  personages  whatever.  My  girls  do  not  know  each  other 
yet,  by  any  means ;  but  they  all,  without  exception,  know  the 
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people  of  Little  Women ;  and  I  doubt  not,  shed  more  tears  over 
stories  than  over  all  their  actual  griefs. 

Literature,  more  than  any  other  subject  with  which  the  schools 
deal,  reveals  to  the  individual  his  membership  in  the  race,  in  the 
species.  The  study  of  English  literature  in  American  schools, 
therefore,  furnishes  the  best  of  securities  against  that  dangerous 
form  of  narrowness  which  the  French  name  Chauvinism,  and 
which,  when  it  shows  its  wretched  shape  in  our  country,  we  are 
wont  to  denominate  by  the  correspondingly  wretched  word,  - — 
jingoism.  The  political  isolation  of  this  country  from  the  old 
world  took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago ;  but  at  that 
time  English  literature  had  been  a  making  for  a  thousand  years. 
Besides,  an  intellectual  isolation  never  took  place  at  all.  In  lan- 
guage and  in  spirit  our  people  are  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock,  — 
of  the  same  Anglo-Norman  branch  of  this  stock  as  are  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  We  seceded,  indeed,  politically ;  but  could 
not,  even  if  we  would,  secede  from  the  old  ideals  of  life.  French 
poetry,  Italian  poetry,  differ  in  form  and  in  spirit  from  English 
poetry ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  on  which  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  maker  of  English  poetry  lives, — you  cannot  distin- 
guish English  and  American  poetry  either  in  form  or  in  spirit. 

And  so  I  say  that  another  of  the  aims  of  the  teaching  of  English 
literature,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  which 
binds  together  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  the  utter 
extermination,  in  due  process  of  time,  from  the  American  con- 
sciousness, of  that  hatred  of  England  which  some  critics  affirm  is 
fostered  in  the  schools,  but  which  you  will  find  to  be  usually 
associated  with  ignorance. 

Again,  I  submit,  as  an  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature,  the 
inculcation  of  morality.  Ethically,  poetry  is  always  sound.  Let 
us  understand  ourselves  on  this  matter.  The  only  charge  that 
<ian  be  brought  against  the  moral  character  of  poetry  is  that  it 
has  sometimes,  especially  in  by-gone  centuries,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  and  the  manners  of  elder  days,  been  licentious. 
The  poets  of  each  generation  pleased  their  contemporaries.  The 
standard  of  seemliness  varies  from  age  to  age.  Note,  therefore, 
that  this  taint  of  literature  is  occasional  and  accidental,  not  essen- 
tial and  inherent.  Hence  I  say,  that  in  its  innermost  nature 
poetry  is,  ethically,  always  sound.  Poetry  always  praises  and 
honors  simplicity  of  life,  honesty,  fidelity,  self-sacrifice,  devotion 
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to  duty.  You  cannot  imagine  poetry  written  in  praise  of  pushing 
to  the  front.  You  no  more  find  praise  of  wealth  and  power  in 
poetry  than  you  do  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Deep  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  consciousness  is  the  conviction  that  he  who  taught 
the  race  its  hope  was  right,  —  that  humanity  is  ever  waiting  for 
its  great  fruition.  Out  of  this  deep  of  consciousness,  —  not  from 
the  maxims  of  a  world  of  eager  competition  and  haste  to  be  rich 
—  poetry  issues.  Even  the  servile  poets  of  the  days  of  patronage 
drew  their  ideals  from  these  primal  sources.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise.  Their  poetry  would  not  have  been  poetry,  had  they 
attempted  to  extol,  as  ideals,  the  actual  principles  of  their  patrons. 

The  actual  institutions  of  religion  always  compromise  with  the  i^ 
society  in  which  they  exist;  they  an-ange  with  the  world  a  modus 
Vivendi^  a  way  of  getting  along  on  some  terms  or  other  of  good 
will  or  sufferance.  But  poetry  never  compromises,  never  descends 
from  its  ideal.  Poetry  knows  nothing  of  sects,  being  fundamen- 
tally one  and  indivisible.  Poetry  refuses  all  consideration  of 
man  as  an  ambitious,  quarrelling,  sectarian,  self-aggrandizing 
being.  In  your  devotion  to  Shakespeare,  you  sink  all  differences 
and  found  your  club  on  the  bed-rock  of  ultimate  belief. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  literature  an  agency  of  inexpressi- 
ble value  in  the  education  of  youth.  By  its  means  the  essential 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  ever  to  be  inculcated. 
And  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding 
literature  as  a  substitute  or  a  make-shift,  to  which  we  resort 
because  public  sentiment  does  not  permit  us  to  teach  religion 
directly,  or  because  ethical  science  would  be  above  the  reach  of 
our  pupils.  Even  if  we  taught  religion,  as  the  schools  do  in 
countries  which  have  a  state  church,  and  even  if  we,  in  all  our 
schools,  had  text-books  of  moral  science,  still  we  should  need 
literature  with  its  concrete  illustrations,  its  impressive  enforce- 
ments, its  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  its  power  to  penetrate  the 
innermost  chambers  of  the  conscience,  to  implant  in  the  memory 
forms  of  beauty  and  virtue. 

As  an  educational  agency,  you  will  have  observed,  I  contem- 
plate almost  exclusively  that  form  of  literature  which  we  denomi- 
nate poetry,  or  the  literature  of  the  imagination.  The  poetry  of 
the  present  day  is  written  mostly  in  prose,  verse  having  sunk 
somewhat  in  relative  importance.  An  epic  in  verse  is  now  hardly 
thinkable ;  but  epics  in  prose  are  the  rage.     The  world  of  readers 
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cannot  get  enough  of  them.  The  word  for  them  is  novels ;  but 
they  are  just  as  much  epics  as  are  the  Iliad,  Beowulf,  or  the  Song 
of  Roland.  Verse  wears  somewhat  under  the  attrition  of  much 
use;  new  shapes  of  it  are  with  difficulty  invented;  rimes  and 
measures  become  at  last  a  little  stale ;  a  complicated  thought,  too 
urgent  and  vehement  for  the  narrow  channels  of  the  old  rhythms, 
insists  on  being  expressed.  Thus  poetry  is  driven  to  the  adop- 
tion of  prose.  This,  of  course,  it  does  without  endangering  its 
artistic  excellence  when  the  poet  is  a  Scott,  a  Hawthorne,  a  Dick- 
ens, a  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  George  Eliot.  Poetry  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  adopt  the  form  of  prose  :  but  in  so  doing,  it  made  less 
distinct  the  boundaries  between  itself  and  other  departments  of 
literature,  ran  the  risk  of  losing  caste,  and,  in  fact,  has  lost  caste 
to  some  extent.  Novels  to-day  are  apt  to  be  not  chiefly  poetical, 
but  largely  argumentative  and  propagandist.  Moreover,  the  old 
tendency  to  licentiousness  finds  new  excuses  for  reappearing  when 
advocates  of  absurd  ideas  of  sociology  adopt  the  form  of  the 
novel.  Then  there  is  the  modern  craze  for  juveniles.  Boys  and 
girls  learn  to  read  far  in  advance  of  the  development  of  their 
taste.  Perhaps  neither  in  school  nor  in  family  do  they  come  in 
contact  with  any  cultivated  person  who  has  read  and  knows  good 
books  from  bad.  These  boys  and  girls  must  read,  like  other  mor- 
tals ;  and,  being  numerous,  they  create  a  demand  for  a  peculiar 
literature  of  their  own.  Hence,  the  usually  feeble  and  sometimes 
vicious  juveniles  which  we  know. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  now,  what  formerly  there  was  not,  an  inde- 
terminate border  land  between  poetry  and  its  neighbors,  and  we 
are  puzzled  to  draw  the  line. 

To  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  lit- 
erature, the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  naturally,  that  the  methods 
must  respect  the  aims.  Where  the  language  of  a  writer  is 
obscure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  grammar,  dictionary  and  ency- 
clopaedia. But  experience  shows  that  burrowing  in  compendious 
collections  of  information  is  an  exercise  which  is  apt  to  crowd  the 
other  activities  of  the  literature  lesson  into  the  background.  The 
uninventive  teacher,  to  whom  the  recurring  English  recitations 
have  become  a  routine,  can  most  easily  set  pupils  to  work,  with 
definite  things  to  do,  by  prescribing  definitions  of  words  and  bits 
of  biography,  geography,  or  mythology.  In  all  this  business  of 
petty  research,  the  essential  significance  of  poem  or  tale   is  liable 
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to  be  overlooked.  And  then  the  habit  of  looking  up  things  may 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  It  clogs  and  overloads  reading,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  finesse  of  criticism  which  hinders  enjoyment. 
A  word  is  usually  defined  by  its  context ;  or  if  one  occurrence 
does  not  define  it,  two  or  three  are  almost  sure  to  do  so.  Pro- 
tracted study  of  Latin  and  Greek  begets  this  dictionary  habit. 
But  over  the  boundless  areas  of  English  literature  the  habit  can- 
not be  carried,  and  should  be  left  behind, — all  but  a  few  most 
vcssential  articles  —  just  as  a  regiment,  moving  forward  to  com- 
mence a  campaign,  piles  up  its  impediments  and  proceeds  in  light 
marching  order.  He  knows  his  English  best  who  has  learned  it 
in  the  natural  way,  —  that  is,  by  finding  its  words  and  idioms 
in  situ^  where  they  stand  in  company  with  other  words  and  idioms, 
each  attended  by  all  its  secondary  senses  and  its  shades  of  meaning. 

So  with  annotation.  A  note  that  obviates  for  the  learner  the 
necessity  of  thinking  is  a  bad  note.  There  is  now-a-days  a  great 
deal  of  hurried  reading  of  English  for  the  purpose  of  passing  col- 
lege examinations ;  and  all  reading  and  all  study  for  this  purpose 
is  inevitably  a  scramble.  Hence,  I  hear  lamentation  over  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  getting  all  possible  help  from  the  means 
of  help  that  lie  nearest  at  hand.  Teachers  who  work  with  a  time 
limit  should  discuss  their  own  ways  and  means,  acknowledging 
that  they  work  in  artificial  conditions,  and  have  no  right  to  ask 
aid  from  those  who  are  trying  to  elaborate  a  good  methodic  in 
English  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  Notes,  as  usually  planned 
and  executed,  belong  to  the  class  of  extraneous  helps,  with  keys, 
solutions,  teacher's  editions,  —  what  the  boys  call  ponies  or  trots. 
What  a  note  may  properly  do  is  to  make  suggestions,  ask  ques- 
tions, give  references  to  passages  in  works  of  literature,  call  for 
inferences,  quote  instances  not  easily  accessible,  and  now  and 
then,  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  peculiarly  liable  to  erroneous 
construction,  and  is  an  isolated  case  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found,  to  give  downright  information.  A  good  kind  of  note,  for 
example,  to  a  word  or  phrase  in  Shakespeare  that  needs  elucida- 
tion, is  a  reference  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  same  word  in  other  plays  or  in  contemporary  literature  ;  these 
references  to  be  all  looked  up,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  them  to  be  clearly  and  formally  stated. 

If  of  dictionary,  encyclopaedia,  annotation,  there  is  danger  lest 
we  have  too  much,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  of  careful,  expressive 
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reading  aloud  there  is  danger  lest  we  have  too  little.  The  way 
in  which  one  reads  a  piece  of  verse  or  of  poetic  prose  reveals  at 
once  the  entire  secret  of  his  understanding  of  the  piece.  An 
ideal  examination  for  admission  to  college  in  English  would  be  to 
give  each  applicant  sufficient  time  to  con  a  passage  and  get  its 
bearings,  and  then  to  let  him  deliver  it  with  voice  and  gesture. 
The  suggestion  of  course  strikes  you  as  ridiculous,  it  is  so  imprac- 
ticable, and  you  at  once  pigeon-hole  it  as  one  of  my  whimsies  ;  but 
it  will  bear  discussion.  How  else  could  a  youth,  at  a  single 
stroke,  as  it  were,  so  completely  be  made  to  give  away  his  lack  of 
culture,  his  poverty  of  insight,  his  scant  acquaintance  with  the 
world  of  ideas,  the  world  of  taste,  the  world  of  social  amenities? 
A  pupil  who  from  his  childhood  has  been  docile  to  instruction 
will  have  developed  gentleness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  vocal  modula- 
tion, lightness  of  touch  in  commanding  shades  of  emphasis. 
Moreover,  a  young  person's  English  is  one,  indivisible  thing.  He 
will  not  read  so  as  to  please  you  to-day,  and  in  a  few  weeks  write 
so  as  to  appall  you  with  hideous  pen-work.  More  than  that,  a 
young  person's  entire  culture  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  his  command 
of  intelligent  vocal  expression  is  the  guage  and  measure  of  this 
culture. 

Hence,  I  believe  that  the  much-assaulted  but  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  fortress  of  bad  English  in  college  is  to  be  attacked,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  taken,  on  a  new  side  ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  the  side 
of  vocal  expression,  or  of  reading  aloud.  Surely,  what  we  have 
especially  to  foster  is  respect  for  the  language ;  and  respect  for 
the  language  means  regard  and  appreciation  for  its  meaning,  its 
content.  There  is  no  possible  break  between  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  of  literature  and  the  vocal  correspondences 
by  means  of  which  such  appreciation  reveals  itself  to  a  listener. 
To  aim  at  good  vocal  reading  is  to  aim  at  the  centre.  Hit  that 
and  you  win  the  prize. 

Given  a  choice  of  good  pieces,  and  the  question  of  method  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  reduces  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  these  pieces  well  read  ;  for  the  good  reading  of  a 
piece  implies  mastery  of  almost  all  the  other  elements  of  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  it.  But  as  many  pieces  come  to  be 
successively  read  and  to  occupy  their  place  in  the  learner's 
memory,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  possible  to  compare  authors  and 
works  with  a  view  to  perceive  their  differences,  and  also  the  ele- 
ments which  they  have  in  common.     What  the  various  writers 
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have  in  common  is  the  most  important  matter  for  consideration. 
Every  piece  of  marked  character  has  its  obvious  fundamental 
motive  ;  that  is,  it  teaches  or  enforces  something,  or  is  at  least 
a  picture  of  something.  For  children  to  think  what  is  the  motive 
of  a  piece,  that  is,  what  it  was  written  for,  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
Thus,  in  a  class  there  can  be  made  a  collection  of  poetical  motives, 
which  collection  can  become  in  itself  an  object  of  study.  These 
motives  will  be  found  wonderfully  homogeneous  and  quite  as 
strangely  exclusive.  The  human  interests  that  cannot  be  poet- 
ized will  become  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  motives  of 
poems,  taken  in  mass,  will  be  found  to  be  far  from  constituting  a 
sufficient  body  of  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  our  actual 
civil  society  ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  a  set  of  prudential,  Poor 
Richard  rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  Of  such  rules  we  have 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  But  the  hopes,  the  consolations, 
the  aspirations,  the  faith  of  the  race  are  involved  in  its  religion 
and  its  poetry ;  and  it  is  from  our  national  poetry  that  we,  as 
teachers  of  literature,  are  to  bring  them  in  order  to  make  useful, 
wise  and  happy  the  lives  which  the  children  are  to  lead  in  society 
and  the  state. 


AN  EASTER    CAROL. 

ELIZABETH  POBTEB  GOULD,  BOSTON. 

Fair  flowers  look  up  to  the  heavens  and  sing, 

'^  Our  Easter  has  come." 
And  birds  exultantly  sing  on  the  wing, 

'^  Dear  Easter  has  come." 
Even  Earth  sings  the  song  as  she  rolls  on  in  space 
Reflecting  the  glory  of  hope  on  her  face. 

Oh,  Easter  has  come ! 
And  all  Natare  sings 
The  glad  resurrection 
That  Easter-tide  brings. 

And  in  the  great  chorus  each  one  of  us  sings, 

'^  Our  Easter  has  come." 
Out  of  pain  and  of  sorrow  eternal  life  springs  ; 

For  Easter  has  come 
With  her  angels  of  beauty  and  hope  from  above 
Revealing  the  wonders  of  Infinite  Love. 

Oh,  Easter  has  come ! 
And  every  heart  sings 
The  glad  revelation 
That  Easter-tide  brings. 
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WHAT  SHOULD    THE    COLLEGE  AND    THE    UNI- 

VERSITT  DO  FOR    THE    GRADUATE  OF 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  P* 

JAMBS   H.  BAKEB. 
*  FretideiU  of  Univertiiy  €f  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col, 

IDEALS     OF     SECONDARY     EDUCATION. 

TOUCHING  the  theme  of  this  paper,  enquiries  were  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  universities,  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
The  first  two  questions  related  to  the  work  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  were  as  follows:  (1)  What  should  the  high  school 
graduate  be  when  entering  college  ?  (2)  What  does  he  lack  of 
an  ideal  education  when  he  enters?  Considering  the  general 
character  of  the  questions,  the  answers  are  all  that  might  be 
eipSfcted,  and  they  are  valuable  for  the  limit  of  their  range,  as 
well  as  for  what  they  express,  since  they  show  that,  concerning 
the  main  purpose  of  education,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 

In  the  replies  the  deficiencies  enumerated  naturally  answer  to 
the  ideals  demanded,  and  only  the  positive  series  needs  to  be 
used.  I  formulate  the  answers  that  represent  the  consensus  of 
the  majority  or  appear  important  as  individual  opinions.  (1)  The 
high  school  graduate,  when  entering  college,  should  possess  a 
mind  educated  by  methods  that  create  interest  and  make  power 
..to  think  and  generalize,  —  power  to  do  original  work.  (2)  He 
should  have  an  acquaintance  with  each  field  of  knowledge,  and 
should  show  a  symmetrical  development  of  his  mental  activities. 
(8)  As  tending  to  produce  greater  interest,  knowledge  and 
power,  he  should  have  been  trained  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
subjects  in  each  field;  in  these  subjects  the  work  should  have 
been  continuous  and  intensive.  (4)  He  should  have  good  com- 
mand of  English.  (5)  He  should  be  well  grounded  in  right 
habits  and  moral  principles,  —  the  practice  of  self-control. 

While  this  enquiry  is  not  strictly  upon  the  subject  assigned,  it 
shows  that  the  difficult  problems  of  university  life  are  to  be  solved 
in  part  by  the  secondary  schools  and  that  some  of  the  failures  in 
higher  education  are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  earlier  training. 
It  also  introduces  part  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 

*Bead  before  tbe  Katlonal  Assooiation  of  City  SnperintendenU,  at  Jaoksonyllle, 
Florida. 
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IDEALS   OP   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

The  third  question  pertained  to  higher  education :  What 
should  the  college  or  university  do  for  the  high  school  graduate  ? 
Some  of  the  more  important  opinions  received  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

(a)  It  should  supplement  the  failures  of  his  earlier  training. 
There  should  be  no  chasm  between  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  It  should  give  him  a  liberal  education ;  it  should  offer  him 
a  course  that  has  unity  and  harmony.  It  should  cultivate  the 
power  of  research.  It  should  teach  him  to  bring  all  his  knowl- 
edge and  all  his  power  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  life. 

(c)  It  should  make  him  broad  and  then  deep  in  some  subject. 
It  should  start  him  in  lines  of  study  leading  to  his  life-work. 

(d)  It  should  give  him  high  ideals  of  private  and  civic  con- 
duct ;  it  should  make  a  man  of  him. 

To  consider  merely  the  subject  of  college  ideals  would  be  trite 
and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme,  and  I  shall  use  some  latitude  in 
the  discussion. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  IDEAL  PREPARATION. 

The  influence  of  the  college  should  be  felt  in  the  work  of 
preparation.  That  the  college  should  be  closely  articulated  with 
the  high  schools  is  an  idea  of  modern  date,  and  one  not  yet  fully 
accepted.  An  examination  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  shows  a  variety  of  demands,  having  no  common  basis  in 
principles  of  education,  in  the  standard  courses  of  high  schools,  or 
in  uniform  agreement.  The  requirements  of  some  colleges  are 
imperative  for  specific  subjects  that  are  not  fundamental,  but 
merely  rank  with  a  series  of  allied  subjects  in  a  given  field  of 
knowledge.  Often  a  method  of  work,  acceptable  to  one  college, 
would  be  rejected  by  another.  Among  reputable  institutions  the 
height  of  the  standard  varies  by  two  years.  That  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  high  schools  with  these  evils  is  deep-seated  and  wide- 
spread can  be  noted  in  recent  papers  and  addresses  and  in 
repeated  efforts  to  remove  them.  The  fault  rests  mainly  with 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  reasons  that  maintain  unes- 
sential distinctions  are  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  secondary  school 
men.  If  absolute  uniformity  in  college  admission  is  not  feasible, 
a  reasonable  choice  of  equivalents  within  a  given  department  of 
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knowledge  may  be  allowed.  At  least  a  plan  of  admission  may  be 
'*  organized  tvitfiout  uniformiti/."  I  have  known  a  college  to  refuse 
four  years'  excellent  work  in  science  as  a  substitute  for  some 
chapters  in  a  particular  book  on  physical  geography.  In  another 
instance  a  certain  scientific  school,  requiring  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  Latin,  refused  a  four  years'  course  in  Latin  in  lieu  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  books  in  CsBsar.  A  joint  committee  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  consider  further  the  basis  of  connec- 
tion between  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  This  committee 
consists  of  eminent  and  able  men,  who  will  accomplish  important 
results,  if  given  proper  encouragement  and  aid  by  the  National 
Association,  and  if  the  various  local  associations  cooperate,  instead 
of  fostering  organized  differences.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory connection  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  which  may  be  well  undertaken  by  this 
joint  committee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  longest 
sections  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  is  on  the  "Relation  of  the  University  to  Secondary 
Education,"  and  that  the  importance  of  a  close  connection  is 
emphasized  and  the  means  of  securing  it  is  suggested. 

The  work  of  secondary  education  must  be  based  on  pedagogical 
principles  and  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  colleges  must  take  up  the  work  where  the  high 
schools  leave  it.  Whatever  is  best  for  a  given  period  of  growth, 
is  also  good  preparation  for  what  follows.  There  should  be  no 
saltus  in  the  process  of  general  education.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  colleges  are  not  to  help  determine  the  preparatory  courses  of 
study;  but  they  must  regard  the  natural  order  of  development  in 
grades  below  the  college  as  well  as  ideal  college  standards. 

By  a  closer  union  with  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  may  help 
to  fashion  their  courses,  improve  their  methods,  and  may  suggest 
the  importance  of  placing  college  educated  men  and  women  in 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  high  school  work.  The 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  previously  referred  to,  discussing 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  says :  "  So 
far  as  regards  general  education,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  obtain  it,  not  in  special  seminaries,  but  in   the 
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same  schools  and  universities  as  are  resorted  to  by  persons  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  other  professions.  The  more  attractive  the  pro- 
fession becomes,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  teachers  who 
will  feel  that  they  ought  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  a  university 
course."  The  report  further  says:  "Whatever  professional 
education  is  provided  for  teachers  ought  to  have  both  a  theoreti- 
cal and  a  practical  side.  *  *  *  «  Freedom  and  variety 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  best  secured,  if  the  universities  were  to 
take  up  the  task  ;  *  *  *  *  and,  if  the  science  of  education 
is  to  make  good  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf,  it  ought  to 
be  studied  where  other  branches  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
are  fully  handled  by  the  ablest  professors." 

Many  colleges  are  now  doing  much  to  increase  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the.  high  schools,  cultivate  the  spirit  of  investigation,  to 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  and  secure  good  results.  In  Colo- 
rado, the  principle  is  generally  recognized  that  a  good  preparatory 
education  is  also  a  good  general  education,  and  that  every  high 
school  is  therefore  a  preparatory  school.  The  secondary  school 
period  is  maintained  at  four  years,  laboratories  are  provided  in  all 
the  schools,  and  Latin  and  German,  if  not  Greek,  are  found  in 
all.  These  results  are  largely  due  to  the  close  relation  in  that 
state  between  secondary  and  higher  education. 

LIBEKAL   EDUCATION. 

In  the  second  group  of  opinions  quoted  the  philosophy  is  Pla- 
tonic rather  than  materialistic  or  utilitarian.  It  makes  a  student 
a  man  of  ideal  powers,  possibilities  and  aspirations.  He  possesses 
a  nature  whose  development  is  an  end  in  itself,  whose  well-being 
is  of  prime  consideration.  Liberal  education  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  conscious  realization  of  his  powers  without  reference  to 
material  advantage  through  their  use  in  a  given  occupation  or 
profession.  Through  liberal  education  the  student  acquires  ideas 
of  universal  interest  and  essential  character.  He  gains  a  com- 
prehensive view  that  enables  him  to  estimate  things  at  their  rela- 
tive value,  to  learn  the  place,  use  and  end  of  each. 

That  liberal  education  should  remain  the  ideal  of  at  least  a 
large  part  of  the  college  course  most  educators  agree.  Were  this 
function  of  the  college  not  a  distinctive  and  essential  one,  that 
department  of  learning  would  of  necessity  be  abandoned,  and  the 
direct  road  to   practical   business    would  be   pursued.     Recent 
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addresses,  representing  three  of  the  greatest  American  universi- 
ties, agree  that  the  function  of  the  college  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  the  several  fields  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  liberal  education.  They  agree  to 
include  the  field  of  the  languages  and  literature,  the  field  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  the  subjective  field,  that  of  philosophy 
and  psychology.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
just  published  appears  a  German  criticism  of  American  education, 
which  mentions  the  lack  of  linguistic  training.  The  writer  says, 
"The  consequences  are  seen  in  the  defective  linguistic-logical 
discipline  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  more  than  the  discipline  in 
the  mathematical  forms  of  thought  is  a  requisite  of  all  profound 
intellectual  progress,  be  that  in  linguistic  or  in  mathematical  and 
scientific  branches."  In  the  University  of  Berlin  philosophy  is  a 
required  subject  for  all  degrees. 

The  conservation  of  the  ideals  of  the  race  is  largely  the  work 
of  liberally  educated  men.  Some  one  has  argued  that,  not 
through  education,  but  through  a  higher  standard  of  society  and 
politics  will  the  youth  of  the  land  be  reached ;  but  society  and 
politics  depend  upon  ideal  education  and  the  church  for  their  own 
purification. 

The  powBr  of  research  is  characteristic  of  modern  university 
training  and  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  as  giving  one  the 
mastery  of  his  powers.  Carlyle  was  not  far  from  the  right  when 
he  said  that  the  true  university  was  a  library.  The  ability  to  use 
a  library  is  one  criterion  of  successful  college  work.  Here  the 
student  gathers  his  own  material,  uses  his  own  discrimination, 
formulates  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  numerous  facts  and  opin- 
ions and  gains  self-reliance.  It  is  the  scientific  method,  as  taught 
by  Socrates,  applied  to  all  fields  of  study.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  prepares  the  student  to  grapple  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

The  opinion  that  some  portion  of  the  college  work  should  be 
prescribed  appears  to  be  well  founded.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  many  high  schools  are  weak  in  one  or  more 
departments  of  preparation.  A  minimum  of  required  work  in 
leading  departments  of  the  college  will  tend  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  previous  training.  From  an  inspection  of  the  latest  col- 
lege catalogues,  it  appears  that  all  colleges  exercise  some  kind  of 
supervision  over  the  choice  of  studies,  and  most  of  them  prescribe 
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and  determine  the  order  of  more  than  half  the  curriculum.  In 
choice  of  electives  many  require  the  group  system  in  order  that 
consistency  may  be  maintained,  and  that  a  definite  result  in  some 
line  of  work  may  be  reached. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  college  and  university  work 
is  a  variable  and  the  problem  of  definitely  locating  it  is  perplex- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Many  believe  they  see  signs  of  segmentation 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  and  predict  that  the  senior  year  will 
adhere  to  the  graduate  school.  There  are  many  evidences  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  period  of  general  education  will  be 
shortened,  and  the  tendency  to  specialize  before  the  end  of  the 
college  course  is  one  proof  that  the  change  is  demanded.  His- 
torically the  college  in  America  stands  as  a  whole  for  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  in  its  later  development  the  standard  has  been  advanced 
and  the  period  of  professional  education  has  been  lengthened 
until  the  problem  presents  new  phases  demanding  important 
readjustments.  Replies  recently  received  from  many  institutions 
of  higher  learning  touching  this  question  show  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions. One  correspondent  pithily  says,  "  Verily  we  are  a  smatter- 
ing folk.  I  believe  both  the  college  and  the  professional  course 
should  be  lengthened.''  President  Eliot  advocates  "  a  three  years' 
course  for  the  A.  B.  without  disguises  or  complications."  Elsti- 
mating  the  replies  already  received  numerically,  something  more 
'  than  half  favor  some  kind  of  time  readjustment  to  the  end  that 
the  period  covered  by  the  college  and  the  professional  school  may 
be  shortened  one  year. 

THE    COLIiEGE   AND   ACTIVE  LIFE. 

While  defending  liberal  education,  it  may  be  held  that,  espe- 
cially while  a  four  years'  college  course  is  maintained,  it  should 
also  look  toward  the  world  of  active  influence  and  the  filling  of 
some  vocation  therein.  The  student's  duties  toward  society  must 
take  on  the  modern  aspect,  as  contrasted  with  the  self-centred 
interest  of  the  mediaeval  recluse.  That  education  should  aim  at 
mere  serene  enjoyment  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good 
is  an  idea  of  the  past.  The  mere  recluse  to-day  has  no  meaning 
and  no  use  in  the  world.  Educated  men  must  join  the  march  of 
'  progress ;  they  must  take  part  in  the  solution  of  ethical  problems ; 
in  the  bettering  of  government  and  society.  The  world  demands 
of  them  altruism,  public  spirit,  high  ideals.  They  should  mass 
the  forces  of  the  past  for  an  onward  movement  in  the  present. 
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Old  knowledge  should  reach  out  toward  new  and  useful  applica- 
tions. 

To  these  ends  the  college  should  provide  for  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  some  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects.  This  is  an 
essential  element  of  general  education  and  also  has  a  practical 
aim,  The  principles  of  the  philosophical  and  social  sciences 
should  find  concrete  illustration  in  the  present.  And  above  all 
student  life  should  be  inspired  with  ideas  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

ETHICAL  IDEALS. 

A  public  statement  was  recently  made  that  the  seniors  of  a 
well-known  university  had  less  intellectual  vigor  and  less  moral 
power  than  the  average  man  they  might  meet  on  the  streets.  If 
the  charge  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  thought,  but  the 
statement  should  be  swallowed  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  It 
may,  however,  serve  as  a  text.  I  believe  the  college  must  assume 
an  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  under-gradu- 
ate  student.  There  has  been  a  natural  reaction  against  some  of 
the  unwise  requirements  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  reaction 
may  have  gone  too  far.  One  of  our  famous  universities  ten  years 
ago  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  the  student  to  his  own  devices 
and  the  moral  restraint  of  the  policeman,  but  the  plan  was  con- 
demned by  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  to-day  it  exercises 
a  wise  and  friendly  care  over  the  student's  choice  of  studies,  his 
attendance  upon  lectures  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Entire  freedom  in  student  life  belongs  only  to  the  graduate 
schools,  and  to  place  both  grades  of  students  under  one  system 
can  but  prove  harmful. 

The  ethical  problems  of  college  life  are  not  to  be  solved  wholly 
by  perfunctory  religious  exercises,  but  by  the  spirit  that  pervades 
the  whole  teaching  and  student  body,  and  the  many  ways  and 
means  that  the  united  efforts  of  earnest  and  devoted  faculties 
may  employ.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  the  student  to 
an  extent  can  choose  subjects  in  accord  with  his  tastes  ;  that  his 
powers  reach  out  toward  some  great  intellectual  interest,  the 
whole  being  goes  in  that  direction,  the  soul  to  its  object.  That 
the  spirit  of  education  is  broader,  more  liberal  and  scientific  is 
significant ;  the  fact  makes  for  truth  and  honesty.  The  historical 
method  succeeds  the  dogmatic  in  history,  social  science,  philoso- 
phy and  ethics.  Men  are  better  because  they  are  broader  and 
wiser  and  are  coming  to  a  higher  realization  of  truth. 
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No  doubt  the  ethical  life  has  the  deepest  sigDificance  for  man. 
The  great  Fichte  was  right  in  claimiDg  that,  if  this  is  merely  a 
subjectively  phenomenal  world,  it  is  a  necessary  creation  of  mind, 
that  we  may  have  it  wherein  to  work  and  ethically  develop.  I 
believe  that  institution  will  turn  out  the  best  men,  where  the 
Baconian  philosophy  is  combined  with  the  Platonic,  the  scientific 
with  the  ideal.  By  some  means  the  student  should  constantly 
come  in  contact  with  strong  manhood  and  high  ideals.  It  makes 
a  practical  difference  whether  the  student  believes  in  his  trans- 
cendent nature  and  possibilities  or  in  mere  materialism  and  utili- 
tarianism, whether  his  ethics  is  ideal  or  hedonistic,  his  view  of 
life  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 

UNIVERSITY   IDEALS. 

If  the  question  is  made  distinct  —  What  should  the  university 
do  for  the  student? — there  are  some  additional  considerations. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  graduate  courses  that  they  should  be  a 
warrant  for  extended  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  group  of 
related  subjects,  and  for  original  power  to  grasp  and  deal  with 
severe  problems.  The  candidate's  knowledge  and  power  should 
be  publicly  tested  by  a  good  old-fashioned  examination  and 
defense  of  thesis. 

The  university  should  refuse  to  admit  the  student  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  until  he  has  received  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
a  complete  high  school  education.  The  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  have  recently  entered  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools,  the  length 
of  professional  courses,  and  the  relation  of  the  professional  courses 
to  the  college.  The  results  are  not  yet  wholly  formulated,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  data  collected  is  yet  to  follow.  But  some 
important  facts  are  at  hand.  Very  few  schools  of  applied  science 
in  the  universities  require  four  years  of  preparation.  Only  three 
or  four  universities  require  that  standard  for  their  law  or  medical 
schools.  Most  catalogues  read  after  this  fashion  :  Admission  to 
law  or  medical  school  —  a  college  diploma,  or  a  high  school 
diploma,  or  a  second  grade  teacher's  certificate,  or  evidence  of 
fitness  to  pursue  the  subject.  Less  than  half  of  the  law  schools 
require  entrance  qualifications  and  only  twenty  of  them  require  a 
three  years'  course.  All  medical  schools  advocate  a  thorough 
scientific  foundation  —  many  of  them  in  a  very  ideal  way  —  and 
urge  extensive  laboratory  practice  in  many  special  subjects.     The 
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most  of  them  think  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  course  could 
well  be  spent  without  clinical  work.  Many  colleges  and  collegiate 
departments  of  universities  provide  electives  that  are  accepted  by 
some  schools  of  theology,  law  or  medicine  for  their  regular  first 
year  work.  In  rare  instances  studies  covering  two  years  are 
made  common  to  the  college  and  the  professional  schools.  But 
only  a  few  universities  combine  in  their  own  organization  a  plan 
of  shortening  the  period  of  college  and  professional  study.  Some 
of  us  in  the  West  are  struggling  with  these  problems  and  we  look 
to  the  East  almost  in  vain  for  encouragement.  Some  of  us 
already  require  the  same  standard  for  admission  to  engineering 
courses  as  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  would 
gladly  publish  the  same  standard  for  Law  and  Medicine,  did  the 
conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  country  make  it  possible. 

I  quote  from  the  "  Report  on  Legal  Education  "  1893,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  ^^  Admission  to  the  bar 
in  all  Continental  (European)  countries  is  obtained  through  the 
universities  which  are  professional  schools  for  the  four  learned 
professions — theology,  medicine,  law  and  philosophy.  In  Eng- 
land and  America  the  colleges  and  universities  are  chiefly  schools 
for  general  culture  ;  only  a  few  offer  provision  for  thorough  pro- 
fessional studies.  While  in  England  and  America  the  erroneous 
idea  is  still  predominant  that  a  collegiate  education  need  not 
necessarily  precede  professional  study,  in  Continental  Europe  it 
is  made  a  ^^  conditio  sine  qua  non.^^  We  are  unable  to  understand 
why  great  and  wealthy  universities  with  abundant  students  cater 
to  numbers  instead  of  quality,  and  make  professional  education 
in  America  a  by-word.  Their  faculties  surely  cannot  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  professional  school  should  be  the  shortest  and 
easiest  avenue  to  money-making.  No  one  more  needs  than  the 
lawyer  the  power  of  general  education  to  grasp  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  a  subject,  to  weigh  their  value,  discard  the  unessential, 
give  prominence  to  the  determining  factors,  to  avoid  fallacies,  to 
argue  intelligently  scientific  points  which  may  be  involved  in  liti- 
gation. No  one  more  than  the  physician  needs  an  acquaintance 
with  psychology  and  philosophy ;  with  the  various  sciences  and 
the  modern  languages ;  no  one  more  needs  the  power  of  judgment 
in  view  of  seemingly  contradictory  facts  and  symptoms ;  no  one 
more  needs  the  ethical  quality  of  the  noble  and  honorable  gentle- 
man. May  we  not  expect  aid  from  the  greater  universities  to 
maintain  the  standards  which  in  theory  all  are  ready  to  advocate  ? 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  RESULTS   OR  CHILD   STUDYJ' 

8UPT.  A.  8.  WHITNEY,  SAGINAW,  B.  8.»  MICH. 

AS  80  much  literature  bearing  upon  this  topic  has  very  recently 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  nearly  all  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  this  line  of  study,  I  feel  unwarranted  in  attempting 
little  more  at  this  hour  than  to  present  as  concisely  as  possible 
a  few  personal  observations  consequent  upon  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  child  study  to  the  practical  every  day  work  of  the  schools. 
In  so  doing,  however,  I  desire  it  understood  at  the  outset  that 
owing  to  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  certain 
long  established  physical  laws,  it  has  been  deemed  justifiable  to 
consider  them  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  though  well  aware 
that  the  propriety  of  this  classification  may  be  rightly  questioned. 

With  this  explanation,  then,  and  craving  your  indulgence  for 
referring  almost  entirely  to  the  work  as  viewed  from  my  own 
supervisory  standpoint,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  report. 

During  the  past  school  year  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after 
some  general  preparation  therefor  had  been  made,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  teachers  to  the  investigation  of  certain  phases  of 
child  study,  hoping,  thereby,  to  arouse  in  them  a  deeper  interest 
in  child  nature,  to  acquaint  them  more  thoroughly  with  the 
child's  growing  powers  and  possibilities,  to  bring  them  into  closer 
living  sympathetic  touch  with  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  verify  so  far  as  possible  the  practical  claims  of  its  leading 
students,  rather  than  to  collect  large  masses  of  facts  and  to 
attempt  general  deductions  therefrom. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  first  turned  our  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  vision.  For  this  purpose  a  supply  of  Snellen's 
test  cards  was  provided  for  the  several  school  buildings,  and  all 
of  the  teachers  carefully  instructed  how  to  make  the  proper 
examinations.  As  a  result,  out  of  the  five  thousand  pupils  whose 
eyes  were  tested  an  average  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent 
was   found  with  impaired  sight.      This   discovery   was  simply 

*Bead  before  the  National  Association  of  City  Saperlntendents,  at  JaoksonviUe* 
Florida. 
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astounding  even  to  teachers  of  long  experience  ;  it  was  one  thing 
for  them  to  read  appalling  accounts  of  defective  vision,  and  quite 
another  to  realize  its  prevalence  among  their  own  pupils.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  in  some  rooms,  especially  those  of  the 
younger  teachers,  many  of  the  defectives  were  assigned  to  the 
darker  and  more  distant  sections,  while  those  of  normal  powers 
occupied  the  more  favored  sittings.  The  remedy  for  this  — 
readjustment  —  was  direct  and  immediate,  and  the  advantages 
gained  very  great.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  this  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  desired  end  was  sought  by  informing  the  parents 
of  the  difficulty  and  strongly  urging  upon  them  the  importance 
of  consulting  a  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  of  providing  properly 
fitted  glasses.  By  so  doing  it  was  found  that  in  many  instances 
the  parents  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existing  defect,  and  were 
ready  and  willing  to  follow  the  course  suggested ;  that  others 
failing  to  realize  the  necessity,  were  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
needed  enlightenment ;  that  still  others,  assuming  the  rights 
accorded  them  as  independent  American  citizens,  had  no  hesitancy 
in  informing  the  teachers  in  language  more  forcible  than  cour- 
teous, that  it  was  **  their  business  to  learn  their  children  and  not 
to  put  such  stuck  up  notions  into  their  heads  or  make  dudes  out 
of  them.'*  But  in  general,  the  appeals  of  the  teachers,  appeals 
such  as  the  parents  had  never  been  wont  to  experience,  met  with 
kind  and  hearty  responses,  and  have  resulted  in  the  relieving 
of  distress  and  the  opening  of  newer  and  brighter  worlds  to 
many  a  poor  unfortunate. 

Standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  this  experience,  we  next 
turned  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  hearing,  adopting  the 
same  methods  of  procedure,  meeting  the  same  difficulties,  and 
applying  the  same  remedies  as  in  vision.  The  results  were  even 
more  surprising,  showing  a  general  average  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  defectives.  Of  this  number  there  were  many 
of  whom  most  pathetic  tales  of  physical  pain,  of  stunted  intel- 
lects, of  crushed  spirits,  might  be  graphically  related ;  but  to  do 
so  would  simply  be  multiplying  the  already  well  established 
evidence  of  our  too  long  delay  and  cruel  neglect. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  two  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  at  our  Central  school  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  many  wrinkles  necessarily  incident  to  a  graded  system  by 
establishing  a  new  department  and  placing  it  in  charge  of  one 
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of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers.  This  department 
was  denominated  "  unclassified  "  in  contradistinction  from  "  un- 
graded "  or  "  truant "  which  bears  such  an  unsavory  reputation 
as  to  stigmatize  all  consigned  thereto.  In  this  are  placed  all 
pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  who,  for  various  causes,  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  work  of  the  regular  classes,  hoping,  thereby, 
more  perfectly  to  adjust  matter  and  method  to  individual  needsj 
and  capacities  than  was  otherwise  possible.  At  the  time  of  tb& 
examinations  above  specified,  the  significant  fact  was  ascertained 
that  every  pupil  enrolled  in  this  department  was  suffering  from 
defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  or  from  both. 

When  now  we  consider,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  from  a  fifth 
to  a  fourth  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  suffering 
from  defective  hearing ;  when  we  consider  again  the  acknowl- 
edged  stultifying  effect  of  this  misfortune  upon  the  intellectual, 
business  and  community  life  of  each,  as  well  as  upon  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment ;  and  then  when  we  further  consider,  that  our  best 
physicians  assert  that  with  proper  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  this  number  would  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent,  it 
requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  compel  the 
belief,  that  vastly  more  practical  good  would  redound  to  humanity^ 
by  careful,  systematized  examination  and  treatment  of  these 
defectives  than  by  so  much  religious  devotion  to  the  abstract, 
mechanical  "  drills  "  of  our  fathers. 

From  the  beneficial  results  of  the  eye  and  ear  studies  above 
described,  as  everywhere  apparent,  it  was  deemed  vital  to  carry 
the  work  farther  and  to  pursue  it  more  systematically.  Accord- 
ingly blanks  based  upon  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Krohn  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Child  Study  Monthly  were  provided 
for  permanent  record  of  each  individual  pupil,  the  essential 
requirements  of  which  are  date,  grade,  school,  name,  age,  sex, 
nationality,  postoffice  address,  birthplace,  birthplace  of  father  and 
of  mother,  past  and  present  health,  causes  of  death  of  father  and  of 
mother,  vision,  hearing,  visual  comparison  and  visual  and  auditory 
memory.  The  pupils  are  taken  aside  singly  or  in  small  groups,  the 
various  tests  applied,  and  the  facts  ascertained  carefully  recorded. 
These  records  are  then  made  a  part  of  the  official  report  of  each 
pupil,  the  same  as  the  standard  items  of  attendance,  tardiness, 
estimate  of  work  accomplished,  etc.  While  it  will  probably  take 
years  to  realize  the  full  salutary  effect  of  this  system,  yet  a  sufficient 
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amount  has  already  been  accomplished  unhesitatingly  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  in  its  influence  upon  the  present  and  future 
status  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  it  is  intensel|^  practical. 

Turning  from  the  investigation  of  the  senses,  we  undertook  the 
study  of  children's  ideas  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Barnes'  story 
method,  taking  for  the  first  test  the  well-known  story  of  the 
mother  who  gavu  her  child  a  box  of  paints  with  which  the  little 
•one  painted  and  spoiled  all  of  the  parlor  chairs,  and  then  ran  to 
her  mother  calling  out,  "  O  Mamma.  Come  and  see  how  pretty 
I  have  made  the  parlor."  The  question  was,  "  What  would  you 
have  said  or  done  had  you  been  the  child's  mother?''  These 
stories  are  given  as  regular  composition  exercises,  the  teacher 
never  revealing  by  look  or  word  their  real  purpose,  or  his  own 
beliefs  regarding  them.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  the  papers 
are  collected,  studied  by  the  teacher,  and  then  read  to  the  pupils, 
forming  topics  for  questions  and  discussion.  As  to  its  practical 
value,  I  submit  the  following  as  characteristic  responses  to  a  note 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  teachers  :  "I  never  knew  my  pupils 
so  well  before  and  never  had  so  much  sympathy  for  them."  From 
another:  "I  never  realized  so  fully  before  the  individuality  of 
my  school  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  treating  each  pupil  as  an 
individual."  From  another :  "  It  gives  me  a  much  more  perfect 
insight  into  the  homes  of  my  pupils  and  the  parents'  methods  of 
treating  their  children."  From  another :  ^^  I  never  realized  so 
fully  a  teacher's  responsibility,  as  many  of  our  own  methods  are 
plainly  seen  in  the  replies  of  my  pupils."  From  another :  *^  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  we  have  ever  had  in  that  it 
shows  that  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  requisite  to  fit  a 
child  for  highest  citizenship  —  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  judg- 
ment—  has,  through  lack  of  proper  exercise,  been  sadly  neglect- 
-ed."  These  reports  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  a  suffi- 
•cient  number  has  been  given,  we  trust,  to  show  the  value  of  this 
study  as  viewed  by  the  practical  grade  teacher. 

Again,  we  have  endeavored  to  study  the  child  by  means  of  the 
Russell  "  still  hunt  '*  plan,  urging  criticisms  upon  the  course  of 
■Study  and  general  management  of  the  schools  whenever  and 
wherever  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
growing  child  as  thereby  revealed.  In  consequence,  many  inter- 
esting features  have  been  observed,  particularly  those  bearing 
4ipon  the  child's  physical  nature  —  his  fears,  high  nervous  tension 
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to  which  he  is  constantly  subjected,  etc.,  of  which  the  following 
from  one  of  our  teachers  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample,  and  may 
well  serve  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending 
home  estimates  of  pupils'  work  even  as  often  as  semi-annually : 
"  M — ,  seven  yeai-s  old,  is  an  unusually  bright  child  of  a  nervous, 
high-strung  disposition,  quick,  active,  conscientious,  and  of  a 
temperament  to  feel  very  keenly  either  joy  or  sorrow.  Her  teacher, 
Miss  K — ,  does  good  work  in  school,  and  is  not  at  all  unkind  to 
her  pupils.  Three  days  before  the  semi-annual  report  cards  were 
to  be  given  out  M —  was  taken  sick  with  the  chicken-pox.  The 
first  afternoon  of  her  illness  her  mother  was  sitting  beside  her 
sewing  when  M —  suddenly  said,  "  Mamma,  do  you  think  Miss 
K —  will  mark  me  W.  (worthless)  because  I  staid  out  on  account 
of  the  chicken-pox  ?  "  ''Why,  no,  M —  I'm  sure  she  won't.  She 
will  mark  you  just  according  to  what  you  did  when  you  were 
there."  Satisfied  just  a  moment,  then  she  cried  again,  "  But, 
Mamma,  may  be  she'll  have  to  mark  me  W."  Another  short 
silence,  **  If  she  did  though.  Mamma,  probably  she'd  just  have  to 
do  it  that  way  because  I  was  out,  the  same  as  I  have  to  stay  out 
because  I  got  the  chicken-pox,  and  she  wouldn't  be  to  blame  any 
more  than  I  would."  Again  the  same  thought  and  cry  kept 
recurring  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  mother  was 
called  out  and  I  promised  to  look  after  the  sick  child.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  heard*a  cry  from  the  room  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
difiiculty.  I  found  the  child  sitting  straight  up  in  bed  with  the 
clothes  thrown  back  and  her  black  eyes  blazing  with  excitement. 
She  threw  her  little  arms  about  my  neck  and  sobbed  out,  "  Miss 
R —  do  you  suppose  I'll  get  marked  W.  because  I  had  to  stay  out 
to-day?"  I  took  her  in  my  arms  reassuring  her  as  best  I  could, 
trying  to  quell  her  fear  and  to  quiet  her  nervousness  and  so  to- 
rock  her  to  sleep  again.  Before  sleep  came,  however,  she  argued 
with  me  as  she  had  with  her  mother,  "  Miss  K —  will  just  have  to 
if  she  does,  and  wouldn't  be  any  more  to  blame  than  I  am  for 
staying  out  because  I  had  to."  Awakening  again  and  again  dur- 
ing the  evening,  the  first  thought  of  her  mind  and  the  first  cry 
upon  her  lips  were  ''  Do  you  think  may  be  Miss  K —  will  mark 
meW.?" 

This  is  no  unusual  report  nor  unusual  incident,  as  every  student 
of  children  knows.  It  is  quoted  simply  to  demonstrate  that  by 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  teachers  upon  child  study,  it  brings^ 
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home  to  them  more  keenly  than  otherwise  possible  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  **  awf ulness  "  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which  . 
the  children  of  our  schools  are  constantly  subjected,  and  arouses 
in  them  earnest,  thoughtful  cooperation  in  all  measures  looking 
towards  relief. 

Again,  accepting  the  conclusions  of  Burgerstein  and  others 
relative  to  the  unhygienic  effects  of  long  sessions,  we  have  arranged 
for  the  lowest  grades  periods  of  rest  at  the  close  of  every  forty- 
five  or  fifty  minutes  of  study.  These  periods  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  in  length  and  consist  of  recesses,  gymnastics, 
marches,  singing,  etc.,  as  the  case  and  state  of  the  weather  may 
warrant.  At  times  the  pupils  simply  slide  down  into  their  seats» 
relax  all  their  muscles,  and  close  their  eyes  in  pretended  sleep, 
while  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  sings  a  soothing  lullaby.  The 
results  have  more  than  met  our  expectations.  The  pressure  is 
lifted,  the  pupils  and  teachers  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and 
more  inU^llectual  work  accomplished  than  before.  Indeed,  so 
great  do  its  advantages  appear  from  every  point  of  view  that  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  ^^  no  recess "  plan,  a  plan 
invented  and  fostered,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  should  receive  our  merciless  condemnation,  if  not  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  law.  . 

Stepping  into  a  primary  room  near  the  close  of  the  school  year 
a  little  girl  with  swollen  eyes  and  tear  stained  cheeks  attracted 
my  attention.  The  teacher  observing  this  handed  me  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  penmanship  remarking  as  she  did  so,  "*'  R.  worked  on 
this  specimen  earnestly  and  faithfully  without  uttering  a  whimper 
until  she  had  completed  it,  and  then  she  brought  it  to  me,  threw 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  cried  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break, 
and  shook  as  if  attacked  with  a  fit  of  ague."  Upon  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  exhibited 
the  same  nervous  overstrain  and  fatigue  whenever  engaged  in 
this  class  of  work,  while  an  examination  under  a  large  magnify- 
ing glass  of  the  specimens  mentioned  confirmed  only  too  alarm- 
ingly the  conclusions  above  stated.  It  was  resolved  at  once, 
thereupon,  to  abolish  this  exercise,  and  to  conduct  the  work  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Hall's 
discoveries  concerning  the  development  and  use  of  the  so  called 
fundamental  and  accessory  muscles  and  the  groups  of  nerve 
centers  governing  their  movements.     In  consequence,  the  black- 
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board  with  full  arm  movement  has  been  substituted  for  the  fine 
finger  exercises  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  three  feet  of  room  without 
lines  and  spaces  being  assigned  each  pupil.  At  first  it  was 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  base  line  as  a  sort  of  a  guide,  and  the 
messenger,  or  supervisor  of  buildings,  was  instructed  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  painted.  Before  he  had  time  to  do  so,  however,  our 
teachers  had  discovered  experimentally,  to  their  great  surprise, 
that  such  lines  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  if  used  would 
prove  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  freedom  of  movement  —  the 
end  sought.  To  be  sure  the  pupils  in  the  beginning  did  not  write 
in  a  straight  line  ;  but  this  was  quickly  overcome  by  causing  them 
to  stand  back  a  few  feet  from  the  board  and  to  observe  its  varia- 
tion. As  a  practical  result  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  work  of  the  first  grade  as  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  teachers, 
the  supervisors  and  the  superintendent  are  of  one  mind  in  stating 
that  never  before  have  our  pupils  written  so  easily,  so  rapidly 
and  so  well  at  this  time  of  a  year,  and  that,  too,  without  a  single 
case  of  nervous,  physical  or  mental  exhaustion  apparent. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  a  grand  triumph  for  scientific  child 
study,  and  must  eventually  revolutionize  this  important  branch 
of  primary  instruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  by  way  of  summation,  that  Child 
Study  has  had  a  very  marked  beneficial  effect. 

First,  upon  the  child,  in  that  it  has  led  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  his  growing  powers  and  necessities,  his  periods  of  strength 
and  of  weakness,  his  physical  defects  and  their  remedies.  It  has 
also  led  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  physical  repression  and 
mental  stultification  to  which  he  is  constantly  subjected  and  the 
enormous  dangers  arising  therefrom,  and  to  a  more  accurate,  just 
and  equitable  interpretation  and  manipulation  of  the  motives 
governing  his  hourly  conduct. 

Secondly,  upon  the  teacher.  On  this  point  I  desire  simply  to 
confirm  from  the  ordinary  school  supervisory  standpoint,  what  has 
been  stated* again  and  again  by  every  writer  upon  this  subject :  As 
never  before  child  study  has  acquainted  the  teacher  with  the 
complexity  of  a  child's  physical  and  mental  constitution,  has  mag- 
nified his  concept  of  the  child's  individuality  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  adapting  instruction  in  both  matter  and  method  in 
conformity  with  it,  and  has  brought  him  into  more  tender,  loving 
sympathy  with  the  child,  into  more  perfect  teaching  relation  with 
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the  child.  It  has  also  quickened  within  the  teacher  a  more 
tender  conscience,  a  more  exalted  ambition,  and  a  keener  sense 
of  his  powers,  limitations,  opportunities  and  responsibilities  ;  and 
best  of  all,  it  has  inspired  him  with  a  deep  and  hallowed  rever- 
ence for  the  little  lives  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  has  engendered 
in  him  an  insatiable  thirst  to  implant  within  every  growing  breast 
the  sacred  ideals  of  highest  manhood  and  noblest  womanhood. 


THE  IDEAL  IN  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING* 

MRS.  DANIEL  FULCOMEB,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

FOUR  years  ago,  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  proposition  that  the  normal  school 
course  should  be  purely  professional  was  opposed  by  nearly  every 
one  present.  Two  years  later,  during  the  International  Congress 
of  Education,  in  Chicago,  my  husband  read  a  paper  defending  the 
same  proposition  and  found  nearly  all  in  agreement  with  him.  In 
this  evident  change  of  attitude,  there  is  reason  for  congratulation 
among  those  who  believe  that  discussions  of  the  practical  in  edu- 
cation are  vicious  in  so  far  as  they  omit  all  reference  to  the  ideal. 
In  any  art  there  must  first  be  a  determination  of  an  end,  then  a 
consideration  of  the  means  necessaiy  to  reach  that  end.  My 
topic,  "The  Ideal  in  Professional  Training,"  has  to  do  only  with 
the  former.  How  far  this  ideal  must  be  modified  in  practice,  is 
another  question. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  paper  that  the  ideal  normal 
school  will  duplicate  none  of  the  studies  given  in  the  high  school 
or  college ;  that  this  is  demanded  by  the  modern  principle  of  a 
divilsion  of  labor,  which  would  avoid  unnecessary  reddplication  of 
social  agencies  on  the  score  of  economy.  There  would  seem  to 
be  the  same  reasons  for  making  the  normal  school  a  professional 
school  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  or  law  school.  The  teacher's 
profession  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  professions  when  rightly 
viewed,  and  the  most  important  as  well. 

That  the  actual  evolution  of  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  America  is  in  the  line,  is  evident  from  the  recent 

*Tlil8  paper  was  read  in  nearly  its  present  form  before  tbe  Wisconsin  Teachers 
AssoeiatiOD,  Dec.  96, 1885. 
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establishment  of  purely  professional  schools,  of  which  the  New 
York  Teacher's  College  is  a  brilliant  example,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  pedagogy  of  Clark  University  and  other  institutions. 
The  fact  that  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  neighboring  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  comprise  only  professional  studies,  seems 
to  indicate  that  our  country  has  need  to  develop  still  further  in 
the  same  line.  The  argument  is  conclusive  when  we  learn  that 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  Stat^  have  had 
a  normal  school  training,  as  against  one  hundred  per  cent,  in 
Ontario.  If  we  wish  to  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession, we  must  have  professional  schools.  And  they  must  be 
far  diJBEerent  from  many  of  the  so-called  normal  schools  of  the 
present.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  Dr.  Brooks,  one  of  the 
ablest  normal  school  workers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not 
right  in  saying  that  the  present  normal  school  system  ^'  has  been 
lowering  instead  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship."  This 
is  certainly  true  of  the  wild-cat  institutions  and  hybrids  called 
normal  schools  which  have  presumed  to  grant  degrees  in  arts  and 
science  on  completion  of  one  or  two  years  of  study. 

A  DEFINITION   OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

During  our  discussion  of  the  ideal  in  professional  training,  we 
had  best  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  whether  the  corresponding 
professional  institutions  should  be  the  normal  school,  the  univer- 
sity department  of  pedagogy,  or  both.  There  can  be  but  one 
ideal,  in  whatever  institution  found ;  for  it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  needs  of  the  teacher,  of  the  educator,  of  society,  of  the  race ; 
not  of  the  institutions  necessary  to  supply  those  needs. 
\  Again,  a  definition  of  professional  training  is  needed,  so  that 

we  may  know  that  we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing.  At 
least  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  term  should  be  understood.  .Let 
us  determine  first  what  it  should  exclude ;  then  we  may  discuss 
at  length  the  subdivisions  of  what  it  includes.  This  paper  will 
define  professional  training  as  that  portion  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  or  educator  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  a 
general  education.  It  thus  corresponds  to  professional  training 
for  medicine,  law  and  theology,  which  is  understood  to  mean 
that  received  at  a  professional  school  after  the  general  education 
of  the  high  school  or  college.  Of  course,  the  specialist  in  every 
line,  whether  lawyer,  doctor,  minister  or  educator,  needs  as  a 
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specialist,  not  only  the  education  furnished  by  his  professional 
school  but  that  which  is  common  to  all  —  the  education  of  the 
elementary  school,  of  the  high  school,  of  the  college  —  nay,  more, 
the  education  of  the  home,  of  the  church,  of  the  workshop,  of 
every  sphere  of  social  life.  Even  the  inorganic  environment 
must  assist  in  his  education.  But  these  things  we  may  discuss 
as  the  common  preparation  necessary  before  entering  upon  any 
professional  training,  not  as  the  professional  training  itself. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL   STUDIES. 

How  are  we  to  determine  the  studies  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
fessional course  and  their  relative  importance?  By  deduction 
from  an  adequate  conception  of  the  social  functions  of  the  teacher 
and  educator.  It  is  not  merely  an  educational  question  ;  it  is  in 
the  deepest  sense  sociological,  ethical,  philosophical.  I  say  teacher 
and  educator,  for  the  teacher  is  only  one  of  the  educational  agen- 
cies which  the  educator  must  consider.  His  sphere  is  less  broad, 
bis  function  less  fundamental.  At  the  present.stage  of  our  devel- 
opment in  pedagogy,  it  is  more  important  that  we  train  educators 
than  mere  teachers.  What,  then,  are  the  needs  of  the  educator? 
They  are  two-fold,  as  in  every  art:  (1)  A  knowledge  of  what 
is  and  has  been  within  a  certain  field  —  the  science  side;  (2)  A 
study  of  what  should  be  in  his  specialty  —  the  art  side.  All 
centres  upon  the  ideal,  the  educational  end,  and  the  means  of 
reaching  it.  He  must  know  enough  of  philosophy,  ethics  and 
sociology  to  see  the  relation  of  the  educational  function  to  all 
others  in  society.  He  will  then  be  enabled  to  determine  the  edu- 
cational end  and  the  relative  functions  of  the  state,  the  school- 
board,  the  superintendent,  the  teacher  and  extra-school  agencies 
in  reaching  that  end.  To  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  to  avoid  its  mistakes,  a  knowledge  of  educational  history  and 
of  contemporary  systems  is  necessary  ;  and  to  understand  the 
material  and  tools  with  which  he  as  an  artist  works,  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  of  the  branches  of  general  educa- 
tion.    His  studies  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  order :  — 

A.      ON   THE  SCIENCE  SIDE. 

(1)  Knowledge  of  material  (child  psychology). 

(2)  Knowledge  of  methods  (history  of  education,  national 
systems). 

(8)     Knowledge  of  relations  (philosopy  of  education). 
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B.      ON   THE   AItT   SIDE. 

(4)  Determination  of  ends  (theory  of  pedagogy). 

(5)  Determination  of  methods  (didactics,  practice  teaching). 

To  the  above,  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  sciences  and  arts  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  by  means  of  other  institutions. 

These  subjects  are  placed  in  five  groups  because  a  different 
type  of  man  is  needed  as  the  professor  of  each  group,  although 
iit  present  our  best  institutions  load  them  all  upon  one  man,  the 
professor  of  pedagogy.  Our  work  cannot  be  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  professional  schools  until  there  is  one  specialist  for  each. 
Let  us  investigate  the  sphere  of  each  more  minutely. 

(1)      CHILD   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Although  pedagogy  has  been  based  in  the  past  too  much  upon 
psychology  and  too  little  upon  sociology,  yet  the  new  pedagogy 
is  well  justified  in  laying  stress  upon  its  latest  product,  child 
psychology.  Certainly  the  teacher  must  understand  the  material 
upon  which  he  works.  It  is  supposed  that  the  specialist  in  peda- 
gogy will  have  already  had  the  usual  study  of  general  psychology 
before  entering  the  professional  school.  Child  psychology,  how- 
ever, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  technical  subject,  as  needed  only 
^y  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  the  child.  In  this  sub- 
ject as  in  the  other  studies  of  the  professional  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  student  be  able  to  use  the  modern  methods  of  post- 
gi-aduate  research.  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
modern  languages  at  his  command,  for  much  of  his  best  material 
is  found  in  the  text-books  and  other  publications  constantly 
appearing  in  those  languages.  He  must  have  skill  in  experi- 
mental methods,  and  in  the  devising  of  apparatus,  for  exactness 
in  laboratory  work  is  what  is  most  needed  at  present  in  child 
study.  There  must  be  an  adaptation  of  psycho-physical  apparatus 
■and  methods  to  this  new  field.  He  must  be  a  master  of  the  statis- 
tical method,  for  it  is  upon  this  and  the  breadth  of  our  field  in 
ohild  observation  that  we  rely  for  the  elimination  of  errors,  in 
accordance  with  the  statistician's  "law  of  great  numbers.'* 
Finally,  he  must  miEtke  use  of  the  comparative  method.  He  must 
test  his  results  in  child  psychology  by  those  of  animal  and  racial 
psychology  and  of  the  older  psychology.  Is  the  idea  of  culture- 
epochs  in  child  and  race  true  enough  to  serve  as  a  new  edu- 
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cational  principle  ?  What  of  the  theories  of  interest,  attention,, 
apperception  and  correlation  now  so  prominent  before  the  educa* 
tional  world  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  type  of  investigator  who  is  needed  in  this- 
chair  is  the  psychologist. 

(2)      HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION   AND   NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  history  without  a  civilization, 
it  is  still  more  true  that  there  can  be  no  civilization  without 
history.  The  archives  of  the  past  are  the  stored-up  energies  of 
the  generations  that  are  gone,  the  ideal  means  of  transmitting 
their  power  to  ourselves  with  the  added  increments  of  all  the 
centuries.  What  would  we  know  in  education  or  in  any  science 
or  art  without  this  key  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past  ?  A  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  history  is  moreover  the  very  essence  of  mod- 
ern evolutionary  thought,  for  history  discloses  to  us  the  inevitable 
and  desirable  tendencies  of  our  development.  Therefore  as 
specialists  in  education  we  need  to  know  the  tendencies  of  the 
educational  function  in  order  that  we  may  plan  our  systems  with 
reference  to  them.  We  need  to  study  not  merely  the  history  of 
schools  and  of  theories,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  an  account  of  all 
the  influences  which  have  modified  human  character.  Thus  may 
we  secure  a  knowledge  basis  for  a  new  science  of  education. 

Here  again  the  modern  languages  are  indispensable.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  most  to  American  educational  thought, 
must  be  mentioned  the  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  foreign 
systems  —  in  earlier  years,  Jefferson,  Barnard,  Horace  Mann;  in 
later  years,  Harris,  Kleram,  DeGarmo,  Parker,  to  add  no  others. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  other  countries.  Cousin's  studies  in  Ger- 
man education  revolutionized  the  French  system ;  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Higher  Education  in  Germany  "  had  but  little  less 
influence  in  England ;  while  Wiese's  study  of  English  education 
did  as  much  for  Germany.  If  history  will  tell  us  only  what  not 
to  do,  it  will  save  an  untold  cost  in  experimentation.  The  world 
is  our  laboratory.  Why  not  avail  ouraelves  of  the  experiments  of 
Germany  with  the  gymnasium  and  real-achule^  of  France  with  the 
lyc^e,  of  England  with  the  board-school,  of  all  countries  with 
national  aid  to  education,  compulsory  laws  and  other  school  legis- 
lation, technical  education,  college  collectives,  school  supervision, 
and  the  practical  details  of  architecture,  ventilation,  lightings 
heating,  seating,  apparatus,  books  and  methods  ? 
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Again  the  type  of  our  professor  is  evident ;  this  man  must  be 
a  historian. 

(3)      PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  now  approach  the  central  subject,  the  culmination  of  all  the 
43tudies  on  the  science  side  of  our  profession,  the  study  upon 
which  the  entire  art  of  pedagogy  must  be  erected.  All  discussion 
of  educational  ends  or  the  wider  subject  of  ethical  ends,  must  be 
based  upon  our  philosophy.  The  latter,  to  be  adequate  to  our 
puipose,  must  include  the  philosophy  of  society  and  of  mankind. 
Educational  institutions  and  their  functions  must  be  seen  in  their 
true  relations  to  other  social  agencies.  Hence,  our  specialist 
must  be  acquainted  with  sociology.  There  may  be  more  doubt  at 
this  point  than  elsewhere  as  to  whether  this  subject,  the  philos- 
ophy of  education,  the  science,  should  be  separated  from  the  fol- 
lowing subject,  the  philosophy  of  pedagogy,  the  ^rt.  It  should 
no  doubt  be  decided,  as  in  the  case  of  other  specialties,  on  a 
practical  basis.  Can  one  professor  cover  th/3  multitude  of  subjects 
embraced  in  each  division  ?  Is  he  likely  to  possess  the  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  required  in  each  field  —  in  the  one,  that  of  master- 
ing the  substance  of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  and  has  been  in 
many  related  fields;  in  the  other,  the  ethical  impulse,  and  above 
all  the  inventive  genius  which  almost  amounts  to  inspiration  in 
the  determination  of  remote  ends  and  far  reaching  plans  and  all 
the  machinery  of  detail  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  practical 
and  successful  system.  Logically  the  two  fields  of  thought  may 
be  and  should  be  kept  separate. 

The  importance  of  this  field  of  investigation  to  the  educator 
will  be  clearly  seen  as  he  comes  to  realize  more  and  more  that  the 
ethical  and  sociological  principles  upon  which  his  whole  system 
of  pedagogy  rests,  are  of  late  being  called  into  question,  if  they 
are  not  undergoing  a  serious  modification.  The  educational  end 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  later  ethical  thought.  This  in  turn 
is  seen  to  depend  upon  the  newer  social  philosophy.  Perhaps  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  thought  concerning  human  rela- 
tions will  result  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anthropological  peda- 
gogy, if  this  name  may  be  applied  to  a  pedagogy  resting  upon  the 
new  philosophical  anthropology  which  seems  destined  to  replace  the 
narrower  philosophy  of  sociology.  In  philosophical  anthropology, 
or  the  study  of  man  in  all  his  relations,  past,  present  and  future, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  only  basis  for  a  positive  system  of 
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-ethics ;  and  upon  such  an  ethics,  in  turn,  will  depend  our  theory 
of  pedagogy.  The  educational  end  is  but  a  factor  in  the  ethical 
end.  President  Boone,  of  the  Michigan  State  Noi-mal  School,  is 
one  of  the  few  who  begin  to  see  glimmerings  of  this  truth.  He 
says,  '"It  is  not  enough  that  pedagogy  be  rooted  in  psychology ; 
it  consists  of  necessary  vital  relations  with  ethics,  physiology, 
anthropology  and  logic,  in  addition  to  the  almost  equally  helpful 
ones  of  sociology  and  philosophy."  Dr.  Harris  has  been  one  of 
the  earliest  to  proclaim  a  similar  doctrine  under  a  different  name, 
AS  witness,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  educational  end  from  the  needs  of  civilization. 
In  this  field,  our  specialist  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 

(4)      THEORY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Separating,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  our  philos- 
ophy of  education  from  the  philosophy  of  pedagogy,  we  have 
now  to  turn  to  the  practical,  the  inventive,  the  ethical  side.  The 
practical  philosopher  needs,  if  anything,  a  broader  knowledge 
than  the  philosopher  of  science.  In  pedagogy,  for  example,  he 
must  not  only  understand  man,  but  every  science  and  art  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  by  him  as  a  tool  in  his  scheme  of 
education.  He  must  consider  in  broad  outline  the  system  of  edu- 
cation needed  by  the  state  or  nation,  its  relation  to  the  many 
educational  agencies  outside  the  school,  educational  values,  correl- 
ation of  studies.  The  older  topics  of  school  law  and  supervision, 
and  of  school  sanitation,  may  be  placed  in  his  department. 

In  characteristics,  he  is  to  be  the  educator  proper,  the  philo- 
sophical inventor,  with  certain  of  the  qualities  of  the  statesman. 

(5)      DIDACTICS   AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

We  have  remaining  under  the  final  topic  of  didactics  enough 
for  one  man  with  several  assistants  in  the  model  school ;  for, 
upon  entering  this  department,  the  teacher  must  acquire  skill  as 
well  as  knowledge  and  inventive  thought  power,  and  there  must 
be  much  time  given  to  the  supervision  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice work  in  the  model  school.  Not  only  the  subject  of  general 
method,  but  the  detailed  and  minute  methods  of  the  special 
branches  are  to  be  worked  over,  utilizing  the  experience  of  all 
other  countries,  systems  and  times  than  our  own.  For  this 
department  alone,  a  large  laboratory  would  be  necessary,  embrac- 
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ing  not  only  the  usual  works  on  education,  and  periodicals,  but 
collections  from  foreign  countries,  including  samples  of  text- 
books. A  large  museum  is  desirable  to  contain  the  apparatus 
and  devices  used  in  different  countries  from  the  kindergarten  ta 
the  university,  such  as  spelling,  reading  and  arithmetic  machines^ 
models  of  buildings,  desks,  and  other  details  of  school  architec- 
ture, programs,  children's  games,  and  the  like. 

Here  our  specialist  is  distinctively  the  practical  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  such  a  course  should  be  a  liberal 
college  education,  although  the  ideal  college  of  the  future,  unit- 
ing itself  with  the  best  features  of  the  high  school,  may  be  one 
year  shorter  than  at  present  and  may  require  more  studies  in 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Of  this  course,  the  studies  most 
important  to  the  teacher  after  the  common  school  are :  (1)  psy- 
chology ;  (2)  physiology ;  (8)  sociology ;  (4)  ethics ;  (6)  logic ; 
(6)  at  least  one  modern  language  ;  and  the  elements  of  philoso- 
phy, religion  and  anthropology. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  professional  course  above  outlined 
unless  we  may  secure  students  of  college  training  and  maturity  ? 
And  what  may  we  expect  of  our  educational  system,  unless  we 
put  specialists  in  charge  of  it  who  possess  both  general  culture 
and  a  professional  training  ?  This  is  certainly  the  ideal.  As  an 
able  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  said  last 
year :  "  With  a  combination  of  the  practical  work  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  vivifying  spirit  of  the  university,  we  shall  doubt- 
less reach  the  highest  perfection  of  the  teaching  art."  How  may 
we  secure  this  in  every  state  ?  As  a  normal  school  teacher  I 
advise  all  my  pupils  to  go  to  the  university.  Were  I  a  university 
teacher,  I  should  advise  some  to  go  to  the  normal  school.  The 
latter  course  is  the  more  logical  —  a  professional  training  after  a 
general  education. 

A  PRACTICAL   SUGGESTION. 

It  is  doubtless  a  long  way  to  the  ideal  set  forth  in  this  paper. 
Quite  a  step  will  have  been  taken  in  its  direction,  however,  when 
we  secure  in  each  state  such  a  law  as  went  into  effect  last  year  in 
Massachusetts,  ^^  compelling  normal  schools  to  admit  none  except 
those  having  high  school  diplomas."  A  movement  is  on  foot 
among  some  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  ta 
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go  further  than  this  —  to  establish  postgraduate  departments,  in 
some  eases  admitting  those  only  who  have  a  college  degree.  If 
such  courses  should  be  made  worthy  of  the  name  ^^  post-graduate  " 
and  offer  to  their  students  the  strong  food  which  they  n^ed,  in  the 
form  of  special  research,  conference,  club,  seminary  and  labora- 
tory work  instead  of  the  homoBopathic  doses  of  Compayr^  and 
White  doled  out  to  our  normal  classes,  pedagogy  in  America  will 
enter  upon  a  new  era.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  normal  school  in 
each  state  in  which  this  work  may  be  offered.  Let  us  present 
inducements  to  the  brilliant  young  men  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  will  attract  them  into  a  most  promising  field  of 
success  and  leadership ;  and  which  will  enable  the  people  of  the 
state  to  put  in  charge  of  their  educational  systems  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  fit  representatives  of  American  scholarship  and 
fit  representatives  of  the  most  sacred  of  social  functions,  that  of 
the  teacher. 


TWO  PATHS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

THE  PATH  IT  TOOK  —  THE  PATH  IT   DID  NOT  TAKE. 
WILLIAM  D.  MACKINTOSH,  OHAUMCY  HALL  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

PRIMITIVE  man  had  little  use  for  arithmetic,  its  operations 
or  its  concepts.  Single  units  of  food,  of  shelter,  of  weapon, 
were  all  he  dealt  with.  The  present  hunger-pang,  the  present 
discomfort  because  of  the  elements  or  some  other  enemy  ;  beyond 
this  he  took  no  heed.  Addition  of  some  uncertain  unit,  to  meet 
the  moment's  need ;  subtraction  —  occasional  and  unexpected  — 
of  that  unit,  ^^ '  twixt  cup  and  lip  " ;  counting  —  a  mental  demand 
not  yet  dreamt  of.     This  was  his  arithmetic. 

By  slow  degrees,  with  increase  of  foresight  through  long  genera- 
tions of  rough  experience,  he  began  to  accumulate  against  the 
future  necessity.  Had  he  enough  added  to  his  store  to  meet  the 
barren  months,  sure  to  come?  Thus  was  begun  a  rude  counting, 
requiring  much  the  same  brain  force  as  a  wise  squirrel  would  use 
to  decide  when  to  stop  hoarding  nuts  for  the  winter.  The  pos- 
sible additions  and  subtractions,  to  and  from  these  accumulations, 
in  importance  still  overshadow  the  counting. 

With  slow  increase  of  mental  power,  comes  a  gradual  increase 
in  his  power  to  count,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limited  number  of 
units.     If  he  make  an  addition  to  his  possessions,  he  can  count 
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the  total.  If  some  other  accumulator  swoop  down  upon  him 
and  subtract  live  stock  or  gi-ain,  he  can  count  the  remainder ;  a 
feat  altogether  beyond  him,  however,  to  tell  how  many  had  been 
subtracted,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  before  him  to  be  counted. 
With  growing  ingenuity,  he  next  invents  a  way  to  represent  his 
possessions  by  symbols,  so  that  he  can  count  without  seeing  the 
objects  themselves.  Pebbles,  at  first,  would  answer  well  enough ; 
he  could  easily  add  as  many  as  he  added  to  his  stock ;  he  could 
subtract  some  of  the  pebbles,  whenever  there  had  been  a  subtrac- 
tion of  the  goods  they  represented.  No  matter  how  scattered  his 
possessions  are,  he  can  now  count,  by  means  of  the  pebbles,  the 
total  at  any  moment,  the  number  added  and  the  sum  of  the  two 
sets,  the  number  subtracted  and  the  remainder  after  the  subtrac- 
tion. As  there  is  no  permanency  of  record  with  these  pebbles, 
he  can  not  yet  count  diiBEerences  between  his  possessions  at  differ- 
ent times  of  counting. 

Next,  for  greater  permanency,  he  uses  marks  on  wood,  stone, 
paper.  These  marks  are  still  only  symbols  to  represent  addition 
of  objects  by  adding  new  marks;  to  represent  subtraction  of 
objects  by  subtraction  of  marks,  accomplished  by  scratching  out 
or  other  obliteration.  With  this  greater  degree  of  permanency, 
he  can  now  count  sums,  remainders,  what  has  been  added,  what 
has  been  subtracted,  differences. 

At  first,  the  physical  acts,  the  additions  and  the  subtractions, 
were  the  only  things  of  importance ;  step  by  step,  we  note  that 
the  mental  process,  the  counting,  is  gaining  in  prominence. 

As  the  number  of  marks  increases,  the  difiSculty  of  counting 
accurately  long  lines  of  these  symbols  is  greatly  increased.  What 
more  natural  device  than  our  own  boyhood's  method  of  ^^  keeping 
tally  "  —  a  separation  into  groups  ?  With,  us,  five  was  a  convenient 
group,  welded  together  by  the  fifth  mark,  thus :  ffjj.,  the  cross 
mark  and  end  mark  forming  a  rude  "V.";  every  second  five 
might  well  have  had  double  cross  marks,  thus :  PfjJ.,  \^.^  these 
double  cross  marks  forming  an  "  X.'" 

The  advantage  of  using  only  the  cross  marks,  V,  X,  instead  of 
all  five  or  ten  marks,  was  soon  perceived  and  there  is  now  mental 
power  enough  to  grasp  and  utilize  their  three-fold  significance, — 
as  symbols  of  an  addition  or  subtraction  somewhere,  as  represent- 
ing that  a  group  of  objects  was  dealt  with,  as  representing  the 
number  of  units  in  that  group  through  mental  association. 
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The  Roman  numerals  still  represent  two  stages  of  this  com- 
bined group  and  unit  symbolism':  III.,  e.  g.,  represents  to  the  eye 
a  group  and  its  three  units ;  while  V.  represents  only  the  group 
to  the  eye.  The  group  is  the  entity,  the  mind  must  interpret  and 
take  cognizance  of  the  five  uuits  of  which  that  particular  group 
is  composed.  Memory  of  repeated  countings  enables  the  mind  to 
use  these  group-countings  successfully. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  in  such  numerals  as  IV.  and  VI., 
we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  the  value  of  a  digit  being  determined 
by  its  position. 

As  fast  as  the  mental  growth  permitted  the  associating  6f  the 
group  idea  with  its  rightful  units,  in  the  case  of  each  numeral 
used,  the  Arabic  numerals  replaced  the  Roman. 

A  revolution  has  been  effected.  A  subject  has  become  a  mon- 
arch, with  absolute,  or  at  least,  coordinate  power. 

These  numerals,  at  first  only  symbols  of  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions going  on  somewhere  else  and  useful  for  counting  sums  and 
remainders,  now  require  that  the  attention  shall  be  fixed  on  them- 
selves, no  longer  to  be  considered  as  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  paper,  but  as  autocthonous ;  and  also  as  sovereign,  because  of 
the  mental  achievements  possible  through  using  them  in  count- 
ing. These  achievements  are,  in  truth,  wonderful  and  important. 
No  sooner  is  it  decreed  that  each  numeral  shall  represent  one 
group  and  also  reveal  the  number  of  units  in  that  group,  than 
other  possibilities  of  counting  are  perceived.  The  figure  "  6,"  for 
instance,  stands  for  a  group  of  six  units  ;  but  it  can  also  stand  for 
a  group  made  up  of  three  distinct  groups,  each  composed  of  two 
units.  Counting,,  through  group  separation  and  combination,  is 
thus  destined  to  develop  multiplication,  division,  ratio,  powers, 
roots,  binomial  theorem,  quadratics,  and  many  another  notable 
achievement.  Moreover,  since  our  units  are  not  nature's  units, 
but  wholly  arbitrary  and  artificial,  we  can  suppose  the  units  them- 
selves to  be  really  groups,  composed  of  parts  of  the  original  unit, 
thus  getting  fractions  —  common  and  decimal.  Inasmuch  as  we 
could  not  have  dealt  with  nature's  units  without  infinite  powers 
of  counting,  this  device  is  especially  to  be  commended  as  neces- 
sary and  logical. 

And  yet,  giant  as  he  has  grown,  we  hear  little  about  ^^  count- 
ing." Turn  to  the  subject  of  multiplication  in  the  text-books. 
Surely,  this  is  the  domain  of  counting ;  but  the  text-books  only 
refer  to  '^  addition,"  as  the  thing  from  which  multiplication  has 
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been  developed ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  numerals  had  ceased 
to  symbolize  addition,  when  they  began  to  develop  these  new 
functions  by  counting. 

This  seems,  perhaps,  but  a  slender  thread  of  wrong ;  but  we 
will  trace  its  weaving  and  see  where  it  leads  us. 

Until  we  came  to  numerals,  the  procedure  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. We  were  representing  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects,, 
then  counting  sums  and  remainders.  Then  the  theorists  saw  the 
opportunities  that  counting  oiBEered  for  development  from  a  purely 
mental  standpoint,  and  thenceforth,  worked  diligently  in  that 
direction.  But  what  should  be  done  about  the  objects,  from 
operations  with  which  number  had  first  its  being?  To  carry  the 
representation  of  these  operations  along  they  feared  would  hamper 
the  mental  development  that  interested  them.  To  leave  them, 
behind  might  cast  reproach  on  their  work  as  being  purely  theo-^ 
retical  and  therefore  valueless  for  practical  purposes. 

Not  that  this  was  consciously  thought  out  by  anybody. 

After  all  it  may  have  been  only  an  unconscious  transfer  of  the 
point  of  view.  With  objects,  the  physical  operations,  addition 
and  subtraction,  were  the  important  things ;  with  figures,  the 
mental  processes  were  the  important  things.  At  all  events,  we 
can  easily  see  what  actually  happened.  The  mental  process,  the 
counting,  was  carried  on ;  and  to  it  was  given  the  name  of  the 
physical  operation,  addition,  at  the  time  when  they  began  to- 
count  sums  with  the  group  numerals. 

This  was  clearly  a  mistake,  like  all  else  that  is  not  of  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  was  it  also  a 
vital  mistake  and,  therefore,  in  the  end,  destined  to  be  fatal  ? 
We  will  follow  carefully  its  course ;  meanwhile  let  us  suspend 
judgment. 

So  long  as  these  numerals  were  used  to  count  sums,  they  were 
really  added  to  the  paper,  whether  by  conscious  act  or  not ;  so  no- 
great  harm  could  come  by  calling  the  whole  process  addition  since 
the  mental  act  of  counting  must,  in  any  case,  be  performed  before 
the  sum  could  be  known. 

The  next  step  is  inevitable.  If  counting  sums  be  "  addition,'^ 
then  counting  diiBEerences  must  be  "  subtraction."  Here  all 
semblance  of  truth  has  disappeared ;  there  is  nothing  to  represent 
the  real  subtraction  that  we  know  with  objects  and,  for  a  long 
time,  also  knew  with  the  symbols  on  paper,  representing  the 
objects. 
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With  this  marked  angle  of  divergence,  the  next  step  still  farther 
separates  the  mental  concepts  bearing  the  name  "  subtraction," 
from  the  concepts  attendant  upon  the  right  use  of  that  name  with 
objects. 

Whatever  we  might  call  the  mental  process  we  were  working 
out  with  our  nume.als  on  paper,  there  was  a  dim  perception  —  or 
apperception  —  that  it  was  really  counting.  Also,  a  sub-couscious- 
ness  that  we  could  find  differences,  or  remainders,  equally  well 
by  counting  from  larger  to  smaller  or  from  smaller  to  larger.  So 
far  we  had  been  quite  coutent  to  ^'  subtract "  a  smaller  number 
from  a  larger.  It  occurs  now  to  some  alert  mind  that  the  truth 
is  only  half  told  ;  there  must  be  something  to  express  the  result 
of  ^^subtracting"  a  larger  from  a  smaller  number.  Thus  was 
born  "  algebra."  Since  these  results  are  supposed  to  be  obtained 
by  ^^subtracting"  a  larger  number  from  a  smaller,  they,  of  neces- 
sity, must  all  be  less  than  zero.  We  might,  therefore,  reasonably 
have  expected  to  find  these  values  expressed  by  a  new  set  of 
numerals.  Again  the  lurking  consciousness,  that  it  was  really 
counting,  intervened.  This  counting  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller 
number,  to  find  the  difference,  would  have  yielded  exactly  the 
same  numerals  as  the  counting  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
number ;  therefore  the  same  numerals  were  used,  but  the  new 
values,  "  less  than  zero,"  were  indicated  by  prefixing  the  sign  of 
subtraction.  By  a  curious  word-metathesis,  this  combination, 
instead  of  being  read,  '^  minus  a  quantity,"  was  made  to  read,  ^^  a 
minus  quantity ; "  and  quantities  with  the  subtraction  sign  pre- 
fixed are  still  called  ^^  minus  "  quantities.  Such  quantities  are 
also  called  "negative  "  quantities  (or  numbers)  ;  perhaps  because 
they  "  deny"  all  previous  ideas  of  quantities  or  numbers  ;  another 
and,  perhaps,  better  reason  for  this  name  will  appear  later. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  algebraists  have  rebelled  against 
these  " minus "  or  "negative"  quantities,  all  "less  than  zero." 
Todhunter  reasons  at  length  and  ingeniously,  starting  with  the 
proposition  that  a  larger  number  cannot  be  subtracted  from  a 
smaller.  Olney  declares  these  values  to  be  only  "  conventional." 
Wentworth  frankly  admits  that  all  such  quantities  are  "assumed." 

Since,  after  all,  numerals  do  represent  things,  either  immaterial 
or  material,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  an  evolution  in  the  world 
of  things,  to  correspond  to  these  "  minus  "  quantities  with  their 
peculiar  values.     Thermometer-makers,  for  instance,  taking  it  for 
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granted  that  the  '*  algebra "  concepts  are  derived  from  dealings 
with  real  objects,  see  no  harm  in  making  a  scale  to  correspond, 
with  numerals  indicating  more  and,  also,  less  than  zero,  —  utterly 
unknowing  of  nature's  zero,  with  attendant  annihilation  should 
that  temperature  be  reached.  This,  in  turn,  was  a  great  help  to 
the  "  algebra,"  which,  ever  since,  has  pointed  to  the  thermometer 
as  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  its  concepts. 

^^  Algebra  "  has  found  another  material  leg  to  stand  on.  Cash 
in  hand  is  undoubtedly  positive  ;  debt  is  often  obliterated  by  giv- 
ing cash,  —  therefore,  debt  is  opposed  to  cash  in  hand  and,  so,  it  is 
negative.  Thus  reasons  the  "  algebra  " ;  and  many  teachers  8eiz& 
the  arithmetical  opportunity,  so  seldom  afforded,  to  moralize. 
They  point  out  the  wrong  of  calling  cash  in  hand  positive,  when 
it  is  really  negative,  on  account  of  debt ;  emphasizing  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  debts  with  their  cash  and  are  morally  bound  to 
do  so. 

Many  a  man  has  acted  on  the  theory  that  he  "  ought "  to  pay 
his  debts  with  cash,  but  seeing  no  ^^must"  in  the  case  has  con- 
cluded that  he  wouldn't  pay,  as  the  "algebra"  teachers  so 
seriously  urged,  with  his  cash ;  expecting,  thus,  to  escape  pay- 
ment altogether.  There  are  men  who  did  not  recognize  the  hid- 
den rock,  even  after  shipwreck. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the  business  man  has  never  been 
able  to  adopt  "  algebraic  "  practice  or  concepts.  He  knows  that 
mere  possession  of  cash  will  not  help  him  to  get  into  debt.  He 
can  incur  debt  only  to  the  extent  of  his  credit ;  he  must  lose  hi» 
credit,  — and  with  it  the  power  of  getting  in  debt,  —  if  he  do  not 
return  transferable  things  —  money,  goods,  service  —  for  the 
transferable  things  he  has  received.  Had  the  "  algebra "  con- 
trasted the  two  abstract  things,  —  debt  and  credit —  as  the  "  posi- 
tive "  and  "  negative,"  instead  of  contrasting  an  abstract  with  a 
concrete  —  debt  and  cash  —  the  effect  would  have  been  compara- 
tively harmless. 

This  path  that  has  been  traced, —  developing  counting  under 
the  names  of  "addition"  and  "subtraction,"  which  in  turn 
dominated  its  concepts,  unpractical  for  the  world's  use,  —  this  path 
was  not  taken  from  necessity,  or  because  there  was  no  other  ta 
travel. 

After  Arabic  numerals  came  into  use,  it  would  still  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  serve  as  symbols,  representing  the  addition 
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and  subtraction  of  objects.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  wished  to 
represent  that  seven  different  objects  had  been  added  somewhere, 
then  sixteen  others  added  there,  then  twelve  of  these  subtracted 
from  there.  Arithmetic  could  easily  have  used  its  group  numer- 
als representing  seven  units  and  sixteen  units,  respectively,  add- 
ing them  to  the  paper ;  counting  would  find  the  group  numeral 
for  their  sum ;  this,  by  counting  in  advance,  could  be  separated 
into  two  other  group  numerals ;  one  of  which  could  be  subtracted 
by  being  crossed  off,  and  the  other  would  represent  the  remainder, 
thus :  — 

7,16  =  23  =  12,11 
12,11  =  11,  rem. 

Other  devices  could  be  employed  ;  for  the  child,  however,  this 
has  advantages. 

It  will  be  evident  to  him  that  his  work  with  numbers  on  paper, 
exactly  corresponds  to  what  he  does  with  objects.  It  varies  the 
monotony  for  him,  of  arbitrarily  arranging  the  figures  in  columns. 
It  introduces  an  early  use  of  the  equation,  —  to  be  varied  by 
expressing  inequalities  ;  all  the  different  operations  enforcing  the 
value  of  accurate  counting.  After  performing  this  duty,  arith- 
metic.could  have  announced  that  further  association  with  objects 
would  interfere  with  the  after  development  of  the  counting,  as  a 
purely  mental  function  ;  the  counting  now  being  left  free  for  its 
own  achievements  in  group  work,  previously  enumerated.  It 
could  point  out,  moreover,  in  what  cases  the  mental  concepts  thus 
derived  were  applicable  to  objects.  For  example,  the  mental 
concept,  64  =  8  X  8=8^  applied  to  objects  would  mean  that 
sixty-four  objects  could  be  arranged  in  eight  groups  of  eight  each, 
which  could  be  formed  into  a  square.  While  the  concept, 
64=  2^  could  not  be  applied  to  objects,  because  they  do  not  have 
six  dimensions. 

Again,  even  after  arithmetic  had  called  counting  sums, 
"  addition,"  it  need  not  have  called  counting  differences,  "  sub- 
traction," which  was  the  thing  most  fruitful  in  mischief.  As  Mr. 
Lock,  the  English  arithmetician,  edition  of  1895,  has  clearly 
shown,  —  using  "  counters  "  to  illustrate,  —  it  is  quite  possible  to 
count  sums,  differences,  remainders,  under  the  names  of  "  addi- 
tion "  and  "  complementary  addition." 

Arithmetic  has  been  spending  its  force  in  various  phases  of 
counting  with  group  numerals,  disregarding  the  real  addition  and 
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subtraction  with  objects.  Meanwhile,  the  world  has  been  spend- 
ing much  force  on  that  side  of  the  question  neglected  by  arith- 
metic —  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects  —  from  the  standpoint 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  wide  subject  of  ethics,  —  branching  out 
from  the  "  Ten  Commandments  "  and  their  condensed  summary 
in  the  New  Testament  —  deals  largely  with  questions  of  addition 
and  subtraction  of  things  material  and  immaterial.  The  law, — 
the  interpreter  and  outward  exponent  of  this  ethics — deals  almost 
exclusively  with  questions  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

Another  idea  is  so  closely  involved  as  to  be  quite  inseparable, 
the  idea  of  opposite  sides  or  directions ;  right  and  left,  up  and 
down,  good  and  evil,  have  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  race. 
The  "mine  "  and  "not  mine,"  constitute  the  woild  of  all  us  chil- 
dren, old  or  young.  "  Positive  "  and  "  negative  "  are  fitting  terms 
of  long  standing  to  express  this  relation,  probably  from  the  con- 
viction that  whatever  is  "  placed  "  at  a  given  spot  is  "  denied  "  to 
every  other. 

We  all  agree  that  what  belongs  to  the  "  ego  "  is  positive ;  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  "alter"  is  negative.  Beyond  that,  differing 
usages  have  prevailed.  In  science,  "  with  the  sun  "  is  regarded  as 
positive  ;  while  in  trigonometry,  motion  "  against  the  .  sun " 
( "  with  the  earth ")  is  looked  on  as  positive.  In  latitude,  posi- 
tion or  direction  north  is  positive. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  the  race,  the  same  sign  might  well 
have  been  used,  indifferently,  for  added  quantities  or  for  positive 
quantities ;  a  single  sign,  also,  for  subtracted  quantities  and  for 
negative  quantities.  Whatever  was  added  to  mine  was  "  placed  " 
with  me,  and  so,  positive ;  whatever  was  subtracted  from  me 
was  "denied"  me,  and  so,  negative. 

All  through  the  period  of  barbarism,  of  the  one-man  government, 
the  simple  idea  prevailed  that  any  change  in  the  number  of  pos- 
sessions was  the  result  either  of  an  addition  or  of  a  subtraction, 
the  "  ego  "  being  the  only  point  of  view.  It  marks  a  much  more 
advanced  period  in  civilization  and  rule  by  the  people,  when  we 
begin  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  us  without  being  at  the 
same  moment,  subtracted  from  someone  or  somewhere  ;  that  noth- 
ing can  be  subtracted  from  us  without  being,  at  once,  added  to 
someone  or  somewhere. 

This  is  a  path  the  arithmetic  did  not  take ;  the  path  dealing 
with  actual  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects ;  with  the  repre- 
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mentation  of  these  operations  on  paper ;  with  actual  positive  and 
negative  quantities ;  with  the  equation  and  with  inequalities  very 
•early  in  the  child's  life ;  with  counting  differences  and  sums  at 
every  step.  It  is,  however,  a  path  that  the  child  might  well 
travel  before  entering  upon  that  path  of  group  counting  which 
requires  more  concentrated  mental  power  than  he  possesses  ;  but 
which  our  unfortunate  separation  into  "  arithmetic  "  and  "  alge- 
bra,"—  each  with  its  arbitrary  concepts — requires  to  be  travelled 
by  the  very  immature  minds  of  early  childhood. 

Sloyd,  with  its  common  fraction  measuring  rod,  and  science, 
with  its  decimal  measures,  would  yield  far  more  help  on  the  road 
untravelled  than  on  the  one  now  travelled. 

No  single  article  can  deal  with  all  the  sides  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Perhaps  the  closing  side  had  best  show  the  contrasted 
results  of  the  two  paths  in  tabular  form. 

The  "  algebra "  concepts  will  speak  for  themselves.  For  an 
illustration  from  the  business  world,  we  will  use  Todhunter's 
illustration  of  positive  and  negative,  "  gain  and  loss."  For  illus- 
tration from  experience.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  •*  forward  and  back- 
ward." From  science,  "  negative  and  positive  moments  of  force." 
We  will  take  the  numeral,  25,  to  represent  the  positive  number, 
and  another  25  to  represent  the  negative  in  each  case.  In  ^^  alge- 
bra," the  signs  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  numbers  without 
change  of  value ;  since  they  can  be  in  the  others,  they  are  put 
above,  to  show  that  difference. 


ALGEBRA. 

EXPERIENCE. 

BUSINESS. 

SCIENCE. 

Theme,  -f  25,  - 

-25 

+     - 

Theme,  25,  26 

+     - 

Theme,  25,  25 

+     - 

Theme,  25, 26 

Sum   =  ±  0 

Snm  =  50 

Sum  =  60 

Sum  =  60 

Di£f.   =  ±  50 

Diff.  =  0 

Diff.  =  0 

Diff.  =  0 

+  26  =  -  26  H 

h60 

+       - 
25  =  26 

+       - 
25  =  25 

+       - 
25  =  25 
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OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  ART  HISTORT. 

MAUD  BURN8IDE,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

II. 

PERIODS   OP  CHURCH   ARCHITECTURE. 

A.  Byzantine,  300  — 1000,  A.  D. 

B.  Romanesque,  1000  —  1200,  A.  D. 

C.  Gothic,  1200  — 1500,  A.  D. 

A. 

I.  Worship  of  early  Christians,  (a)  Often  Secret,  (b)  In  Cat- 
acombs —  most  famous  at  Rome,  Naples. 

II.  Roman  emperors  alternately  persecuted  and  protected  Chris- 
tians. 

III.  Theodosius  made  Christianity  state  religion. 

lY.     Constantine  transferred  seat  of  Empire  to  Constantinople. 

V.  Byzantine  architecture  includes  buildings  in  East  and  West. 
Forms  were  the  same. 

VI.  General  forms,     (a)  Basilicas,     (b)  Baptisteries. 

(a)  Basilicas :  —  Form :  rectangular  halls  with  three  or  five  aisles. 
Uses :  —  Originally  for  merchants'  halls  and  courts  of  justice, 
later  for  churches.  Name :  —  From  Greek  Bcmletis.  Roofing : 
Horizontal  pan-els  or  arches.  Supports :  —  Columns  not  piers. 
Combination  of  arch  and  column. 

(b)  Baptisteries:  —  Form:  Radiating  octagons  or  pentagons. 
Uses:  Original,  dome  apartments  of  baths;  Christian  baptis- 
mal fonts.  Name :  —  From  baptism  (bathing).  Details :  highly 
ornamented  with  stucco,  mosaics,  panels,  galleries  numerous. 
Examples  :  —  Church  of  Santa  Constantia  (Rome)  ;  Church  of 
San  Vitale  (Ravenna);  Church  of  San  Marco  (Venice);  Mosque 
of  Omar  (Jerusalem) ;  Mosque  of  San  Sophia  (Constantino- 
ple) ;  Cathedral  of  Charlemagne  (Aachen)  ;  Church  of  Stefano 
Rotundo  (Rome)  ;  Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran  (Rome)  ; 
Church  of  St.  Basil  (Moscow). 

VII.  Limits  of  Byzantine  era  :  —  In  West  1000  A.  D.  In  East 
1453  A.  D. 
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ROMANESQUE  STYLE. 

I.  Time  :  — 1000  to  1200  A.  D. 

II.  Origin  of  term;  indicated  return  to  Roman  features,  arch 
and  pier. 

III.  Usual  form  of  churches  ;  cross-shaped  or  basilicas. 

IV.  Charactistic  features:  —  Use  of  piers  instead  of  columns; 
vaulted  roofs ;  increased  size  of  choir ;  extension  of  transepts ; 
use  of  two  or  four  towers  ;  dome  over  junction  of  transept  and 
nave  ;  round  arch  friezes  on  outside ;  pilaster  on  outside  ;  gal- 
leries on  outside. 

v.  Exceptional  features :  —  Occasionally  simple  basilica  form  ; 
timber  roofs  in  England  ;  columns  used  in  Italy ;  pointed  arches 
in  Italy. 

VI.  Finest  examples  in  Germany :  —  Cathedrals  at  Speyer,. 
Worms,  Mainz. 

VII.  Romanesque  style  in  Germany: — Reached  culmination, 
under  Saxon  Emperors.  Character :  —  Non-fantastic  ;  grand 
proportions.  In  Saxony :  —  Simple  in  details,  flat  roofs,  alter- 
nating columns  and  piers.  Example :  —  Church  at  Hildesheim. 
Rhine  churches:  —  Grandest  in  development;  vaulted  roof. 
Examples :  —  Cathedrals  at  Worms,  Speyer,  Mainz. 

Rhine  churches :  —  At  Cologne,  St.  Maria,  Holy  Apostles^ 
At  Bonn  —  Minster.     At  Limburg  —  Cathedral. 

In  Austria:  —  Especially  rich.  Example: — St.  MichaeFa 
in  Vienna. 

In  Hungary ;  —  Resembled  Byzantine.  Examples :  —  Carls- 
burg  Cathedral,  St.  Jak  Cathedral. 

In  North  Germany  :  —  Severe,  simple,  rude,  brick,  fantastic. 
Example  :  —  Cathedral  of  Brandenburg. 

In  Switzerland :  —  Works  belong  to  transition.  Examples  r 
Cathedral  of  Basle,  Minster  of  Zurich. 

In  France :  —  Showed  Roman  influence.  Great  variety,  tun- 
nel vaulting,  cylindrical  domes,  classic  forms,  chapels  round 
choir  aisle.  Examples :  —  Church  at  Cluny  ;  Church  at  St- 
Etienne,  Caen. 

In  Italy :  —  Ornate,  elaborate,  proportions  less  imposing  than 
in  Germany.  Resembles  the  Byzantine;  bell  towers  separate  ; 
dome  over  transept.  Interior  —  broad  spaces,  no  great  heights. 
Roman  types  adhere  to  Basilica  forms  till  13th  century.  Ex- 
amples :  —  St.  Maria  in  Araceli ;  St.  John  the  Lateran  (in 
parts). 
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In  Tuscany  :  —  Began  with  flat  roofs,  used  green  and  white 
marble.  Examples  :  —  Cathedral  of  Pisa ;  San  Michael  in  Luc- 
ca ;  San  Miniato  in  Florence  ;  leaning  towers  at  Pisa,  Bologna. 

Works  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy :  —  Resemble  Arab  and 
Byzantine  works.  Examples :  —  Cathedral  of  Monreale ;  Ca- 
thedral of  Salerno ;  Cathedrals  of  Amalfl  and  Palermo. 

In  Venice  :  —  Oriental  influence.     Example  :  —  San  Marco. 

In  Northern  Italy  :  —  Clumsy,  massive,  lion  supports,  piers, 
arcades,  triforia  resemble  German  churches.  Examples :  — San 
Ambrozio,  Milan  ;  Cathedral  of  Milan. 

In  England:  —  Norman  influence.  Wooden  roofs,  no  vault- 
ings ;  towers  over  transept  massive,  round  piere,  fluted  capi- 
tals, linear  decorations  ;  use  of  galleries.  Examples :  —  Cathe- 
drals Winchester,  Norwich,  Peterborough. 

In  Spain  :  —  Influenced  by  Moors,  ornate.  Examples  :  —  Ca- 
thedrals of  Salamanca,  Barcelona. 

In  Scandinavia:, —  Influenced  by  England  and  Germany. 
Simple,  round  churches.     Example  :  —  Cathedral  of  Lund. 

GOTHIC    ARCHITECTURE. 

L     Time:     1200  — 1500,  A.  D. 

II.  Origin  of  term:  —  Used  by  Italians,  meaning  Barbarian 
style  of  the  North. 

III.  Character  of  Period :  —  Freedom  of  thought;  development 
.    of  chivalry  ;  revolution  resulting  from  crusades  ;  stirring,  bril- 
liant action.     Period  of  poetry  and  ideality. 

IV.  Sources  of  the  Style  :  —  Aspiring  character  of  period ;  striv- 
ing for  artistic  ideal ;  pointed  arch  from  Saracens ;  rise  of  the 
Communes. 

V.  Characteristics :  —  The  pointed  arch ;  large  stained  glass 
windows ;  tracery  in  windows ;  buttresses  and  fine  portals ; 
pinnacles,  towers  over  facade ;  great  length  of  choir ;  richness 
of  sculptured  details ;  general  effect,  lightness,  grace. 

VI.  Culmination  :  —  In  France. 

VII.  Greatest  period :  —  Middle  of  13th  Century. 

VIII.  Exceptional  features :  In  Italy  —  few  vaultings,  low 
proportions  ;  solid  walls  ;  flattened  buttresses.  In  England  — 
wooden  roofs  ;  buttressed  towers. 

IX.  French  Gothic  :  — 
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(a)  Reached  its  height  in  North  of  France. 

(b)  Union  of  flying  buttresses,  chapels  surround  choir,  cross 
vaultings  in  ceiling. 

(c)  Examples  :  —  13th  Century.  Cathedral  of  Rheims  ;  Ca- 
thedral of  Amiens  ;  Cathedral  of  Tour ;  St.  Chapelle,  Paris  ; 
Cathedral  of  Geneva  ;  Cathedral  of  Lausanne.  —  14th  Cen- 
tury (Flamboyant) :  —  St.  Ouen,  Rouen  ;  St.  Urban,  Troyes. 

In  Netherlands :  —  Copied  Germany  in  Romanesque  era» 
copied  France  in  Gothic  era;  rich  on  account  of  wealthy 
burghers.  Examples :  —  St.  Gudule,  Brussels  ;  Antwerp  Ca- 
thedral ;  Bells  at  Bruges,  Brussels. 

In  Germany :  —  Slow  to  adopt  this  style ;  best  works  pro- 
duced here  in  14th  Century  ;  many  open-work  spires.  Exam- 
ples:—  Cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasbourg,  Freiburg,  St.  Ste- 
phen's in  Vienna.     Castle  at  Marienburg.  • 

In  England:  —  Simplified  plan,  three  naves.  Not  many 
chapels,  wooden  roofs.  Ornate  window  tracery.  Choir  nearly 
as  long  as  nave.  Examples :  —  Cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Ely, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Westminster  Abbey.  Divisions  :  —  Early 
English,  decorated,  perpendicular. 

In  Italy  :  —  Main  nave  slightly  above  others  ;  round  windows 
in  clerestory ;  small,  narrow  windows ;  broad  spaces,  heavy 
columns.  Examples  :  —  Cathedrals  of  Siena,  Milan,  Florence,. 
San  Petrorieo  at  Bologna ;  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence ;  Doges 
Palace,  Venice. 

In  Spain  :  —  Rich  ground  plan,  Moorish  influence.  Exam- 
ples :  —  Cathedrals  of  Seville,  Burgos,  Valentia. 

THE  BENAISSANCE. 

1450  —  1800. 

I.  Contemporaneous  with  ffreat  discoveries^  the  revival  of  letters, 
colonial  settlements,  use  of  printing,  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  development  of  modern  nations. 

n.     Meaning  of  term  :  —  Rebirth  or  revival  in  art  and  letters. 

III.  Origin  :  in  Italy. 

IV.  The  style  and  its  characteristics :  —  A  revival  of  "  Roman 
style  "  which  used  Greek  structural  forms  merely  as  ornaments  ; 
engaged  columns  ;  Greek  entablature  ;  no  structural  character- 
istics. 
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V.  Renaissance  in  Italy  :  —  A.     Early  1450  (?)  — 1600. 

B.  High  1500  — 1580. 

C.  Baroque  1600  — 1800.     Charac- 
teristics :  —  Graceful,  free,  playful,  fanciful. 

Works .  —  Duomo's  Dome,  Florence ;  Pazzi  Chapel,  Florence ; 
Pitti,  Ricardi  and  Strozzi  palaces,  Florence  ;  Veadramin  Calergi, 
Doges  Palace,  Venice ;  St.  Maria  della  Grazie,  Milan.  Many 
palaces  in  Bologna,  Verona,  Padua. 

B.  High  Renaissance :  —  Very  classic ;  Rome  was  centre. 
Grandeur  of  design ;  vast  domes ;  beautiful  distribution  of 
spaces  ;  many  columned  courts  in  palaces  ;  tunnel  vaultings, 
sober  beauty,  repose.  Examples:  —  Bramante's  Cancellaria 
Palace,  Rome ;  Peruzzi's  Villa  Farnesina,  Rome ;  Raphael's 
Palace  of  Pandolfini,  Rome ;  Sansovino's  Library  of  San 
Marco,  Florence;  Angelo's  Library  of  San  Lorenzo,  Flor- 
ence ;  St.  Peter's,  Rome ;  by  Angelo,  Bramante,  Raphael, 
Bernini,  [type  for  all  later  Roman  churches.] 
O.  Baroque  :  —  Violent  exaggeration,  capricious  forms,  colos- 
sal, multiplied  members.  Examples :  —  Barbarini  Palace, 
Rome  ;  Palazzo  Pisaro,  Venice. 

In  France :  —  Introduced  by  Louis  XII.  Early  :  combines 
with  Gothic.  Late :  Rococco,  Louis  XV.  Examples : — Church 
of  St.  Eustache,  Paris ;  The  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Tuilleries, 
Palace  at  Versailles. 

In  Spain  :  —  Very  elaborate  —  Goldsmith  style.  Examples : 
—  Chapel  of  New  Kings,  Toledo ;  Cloisters  of  Escurial. 

In  Netherlands :  —  Early,  graceful ;  late,  grotesque.  Exam- 
ples :  —  Town  Hall,  Antwerp  ;  St.  Jacques,  Lieges. 

In  England :  —  Appeared  very  late.  Examples  :  —  White- 
hall, St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

In  Germany :  —  Appeared  late.  Examples  :  —  Heidelberg 
Castle ;  Palace  at  Munich ;  Stadtschloss  at  Potsdam ;  Sans 
Souci  Palace. 

VI.  Phases  of  Renaissance  :  —  Elizabethan,  Queen  Anne,  East- 
lake. 

VII.  Decadence  marked  by  lack  of  vigor,  broken  lines,  many 
details  and  projections. 

VIII.  Renaissance  overthrown  by  Greek  Revival. 
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SCULPTURE. 

I.  Early  Sculpture  for  architectural  purposes. 

II.  Materials:  —  Wood,  stone,  clay,  marble,  bronze,  terra  cotta. 

III.  Representations  :  —  Kings,  gods,  battles. 

IN   ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA. 

I.  Found  on  walls  usually. 

II.  Style:  —  Symbolic,  conventional  types;  highly  decorated, 
fantastic,  stiff ;  peculiar  curls  and  caps ;  chief  fault  made 
because  they  tried  to  tell  consecutive  tale. 

IN  EGYPT. 

I.  Style  :  —  Stereotyped,  stiff,  realistic, 

II.  Influenced  by  Religion  and  countless  rules. 

III.  Representation  :  —  Kings,  gods,  portrait  sculpture. 

IN   GREECE. 

I.  Origin.  —  Principally  Oriental. 

II.  Periods :  —  A.     Previous  to  5th  Century  B.  C. 

B.  During  5th  Century  B.  C. 

C.  During  4th  Century  B.  C. 

D.  After  4th  Century  B.  C. 

Period  A.  Style:  —  Stiff  attitudes,  short  figures;  Prim  curls, 
archaic  smile.  Influence  :  —  Chiefly  from  East.  Works :  — 
Sculptures  at  Silenus  ;  Cypriote  statues. 

Period  B.  Style :  —  Grand,  serious,  calm,  dignified.  Influence :  — 
Effect  of  Persian  Wars.  Sculptors  :  —  Phidias,  Myron,  Poly- 
cletus.  Works  :  —  Chryselephantine  Zeus,  Chryselephantine 
Minerva,  Groups  at  Delphi,  Phidias.  Discobulus,  The  Cow, 
Myron.  Juno,  LudOvisi  (Rome),  Amazon  (Rome),  Dorypho- 
ru8  (Naples),  Diadumenus  (London),  Polycletus. 

Period  C.  Style  :  —  graceful,  simple,  delicate,  effeminate.  In- 
fluence :  —  Luxury  and  wealth  of  Periclean  Age.  Sculptors :  — 
Praxiteles,  Scopas.  Works  on  Praxiteles  :  —  Hermes,  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  Faun,  Cupid,  Apollo  and  the  Lizard.  Scopas:  — 
Niobe  Group  ;  Apollo  and  the  Lyre. 

Period  D.  Alexandrine  Age.  Characteristics:  —  Decadence, 
extravagance,  elaborate  details,  theatrical,  lack  of  originality. 
Influence :  —  This  was  the  age  of  the  spreading  of  Hellenism 
rather  than  of  development.     Sculptor :  —  Chief  one  Lysippus. 
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Works  of  Period :  —  Statue  of  Alexander,  Ludovisi  Mars^ 
Apoxymenos,  Farnese  Hercules.  Extant  copies  of  famous 
works  by  unknown  artists  :  —  Apollo  Belvedere ;  Diana  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Laocoon  group  ;  The  Dying  Gaul ;  The  Dancing  Faun  ;. 
Belvedere  Torso  ;  Farnese  Bull. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURAIi  SCULPTURES. 

III.  (a)  At  Silenus.  (b)  At  Assos.  (c)  At  ^gina.  (d)  At 
Olympia.  (e)  Parthenon  Marbles,  (f)  Sculptures  from  Tem- 
ple Nike  Apteros.  (g)  Reliefs  from  Halicarnassus.  (h)  Sculp- 
tures on  Monument  of  Lysicrates.     (i)  Reliefs  at  Pergamus. 

IV.  Classes  of  Greek  sculptures  now  in  existence. 

(1)  Originals  by  famous  sculptors :  —  Victory  by  Paeonius  ; 
Hermes  by  Praxiteles. 

(2)  Originals  by  ordinary  or  else  by  unknown  Sculptors :  — 
Milo  Venus,  Medici  Venus,  Diana  of  Versailles,  Dancing  Faun^ 
The  Wrestlers,  Little  Apollo,  Knife  Whetter,  Elgin  Marbles. 

(3)  Roman  Copies :  —  Marble  Faun,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Niobe- 
Group  (Florence),  Apollo  and  the  Lyre. 

V.  Subjects  :  —  Typical,  chosen  from  Mythology  or  Games. 

VI.  Distribution. 

A.  British  Museum  :  —  Elgin  Marbles. 

B.  Louvre :  —  Milo  Venus,  Fighting  Gladiator,  Diana  of  Ver- 
sailles, Olympian  Statues. 

C.  Munich  (Glyptothek),  Aegina  Marbles. 

D.  Berlin  Museum  :  —  Pergamean  Marbles. 

E.  National  Gallery,  Naples  :  —  Farnese  Bull,  Farnese  Her- 
cules. 

F.  UflSzi  (Florence) :  —  Medici  Venus,  Wrestlers,  Knife  Whet- 
ter, ApoUino,  Dancing  Faun,  Niobe  Groupe. 

G.  Capital  (Rome)  :  —  Marble  Faun,  Dying  Gaul.  Vatican 
(Rome)  :  —  Belvedere,  Apollo  and  Torso,  Mercury  with  the 
Cloak. 

H.  Greece  :  —  Tombstones  in  Athens,  Parthenon  Sculptures^ 
Victories.     Victory,  Olympia;  Hermes,  Olympia. 
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EDITORIAL. 

HORAC£  MANN  was  the  greatest  educational  force  of  the  first 
half  of  this  centary.  Massachusetts  and  the  whole  country 
owes  to  him  a  debt  it  can  never  repay.  He  is  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance by  all  our  living  educators,  and  to  them  the  reminder,  by  Doctor 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  that  May  4th  will  be  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his 
biilh,  and  that  the  suggestion  is  a  good  one  '«  namely,  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  land  should  celebrate  by  appropriate  exercises  the  one 
hundredth  birthday  of  one  whose  influence  has  been  so  potent  for  good 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  "  is  most  welcome  and  will  surely 
be  carried  out.  The  children  of  the  land  should  be  kept  informed  of 
the  great  debt  they  owe  to  this  broad  minded,  far-seeing  and  indefati- 
gable educator.  The  leaders  of  educational  thought  honor  themselves 
in  honoring  Horace  Mann. 

THE  question  of  how  to  spend  the  vacation  is  an  important  one.  It 
begins  to  loom  up  in  the  teacher's  horizon  as  the  spring  winds 
blow  and  the  grass  and  flowers  awake  from  their  winter's  lethargy. 
There  are  many  attractive  gatherings  for  study  and  self-culture,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  now-a-days.  They  have  been  established  on  the 
modem  idea  that  change  is  rest,  and  that  the  congenial  occupation  of 
the  mind  in  contact  with  other  select  minds,  all  studying  along  the  same 
professional  lines,  is  the  most  healthful  environment  for  the  body,  most 
conducive  on  the  whole  to  physical  recuperation.  This  idea  is  a  true 
one.  Yet  it  may,  like  all  true  and  good  things,  be  carried  too  far. 
We  believe  that  a  part  of  every  tired  teacher's  "  long  vacation"  should 
be  spent  in  absolute  mental  repose.  With  this  conviction  we  have  for 
two  years  past  planned  a  Vacation  of  Best  in  the  cool,  quiet,  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  Evangeline  Valley,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Our  parties 
have  been  delighted  with  these  trips  and  have  found  in  them  all  the 
attractions  of  a  brief  foreign  tour,  together  with  the  most  healthful  and 
invigorating  climatic  conditions.  Teachers  of  English  literature  are 
especially  pleased  with  the  oppoi*tunity  to  study  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
romantic  poem  which  has  given  fame  to  the  region.  In  climbing  old 
Blomidon,  in  sailing  the  beautiful  Basin  of  Minas  and  in  driving  over 
the  broad  Grand  Pr6  meadows,  they  are  laying  by  memories  which  can 
be  ^ectively  reproduced  in  their  class-rooms.  Our  experience  in  con- 
ducting these  tours  has  given  us  many  advantages  for  making  this,  our 
tiiird  season,  especially  attractive.     We  confidently  recommend  any 
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teachers  who  want  a  vacation  of  rest  to  join  oar  August  party,  which 
will  spend  the  month  not  in  miscellaneous  touring,  but  in  a  quiet,  health- 
promoting,  out-door  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
regions  in  North  America.    * 

AN  interesting  meeting  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  held  on 
February  29th,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Boston  University,  for  the. 
purpose  of  considering  the  preliminary  report  of  the  recent  conference 
on  enti*ance  requirements  in  history  which  met  at  Columbia  College  on 
ITebruary  1st.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  history  in  the  more 
prominent  schools  of  this  vicinity  had  been  invited  by  the  Massachusetts 
members  of  this  conference  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  the  proposed 
plan  in  all  its  details.  Twenty-eight  secondary  schools,  including  the 
largest  high  schools  of  this  vicinity,  —  Phillips,  Phillips  Exeter,  Adams 
and  Worcester  academies,  and  several  private  preparatory  schools,  were 
represented  by  some  forty  teachers.  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard,  and 
Mr.  Start  of  Tufts,  also  were  present.  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  of 
Cambridge,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Wood  of  Worcester, 
secretary.  For  three  hours  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  received 
an  earnest  discussion.  Objection  was  made  that  the  plan  appreciably 
increased  the  difficulty  of  entrance  to  college  in  this  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, was  undesirable.  On  the  other  hapd,  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions 
was  generally  commended,  and  the  opinion  freely  expressed  that  if 
adopted  they  would  bring  about  a  marked  improvement  in  historical 
instruction.  The  debate  was  participated  in  by  almost  all  present. 
Several  votes  were  taken  on  various  amendments  that  were  suggested 
and  on  certain  questions  asked  by  the  conference  in  its  circular  of 
announcement.  The  decisive  action  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  conference,  slightly  amended,  was  taken  toward  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  when  some  had  gone  to  their  trains,  and  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  the  proposed  plan  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  five.  This 
vote  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  current  of  thought  manifest  in  the 
discussion. 

The  new  plan  suggests  that  a  choice  be  allowed  between  the  history 
of  Greece,  Rome,  England  and  America,  —  any  two  of  these  to  consti- 
tute a  required  subject  for  entrance.  For  any  one  of  the  four,  it  is 
expected  that  three  periods  a  week  for  a  year  would  be  necessary.  The 
conference  especially  commends  the  first  two  topics  as  **  very  desirable." 
Satisfactory  written  work  done  in  the  secondary  school  and  certified  by 
the  teacher  should  be  accepted  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  of 
proficiency  required  by  the  college.  Suggestions  are  added  showing 
specifically  the  kind  of  written  work  referred  to.     It  is  further  reoom-. 
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mended  that  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college  ought  to  be 
so  framed  as  to  require  on  the  pupil's  part,  comparison  and  the  use  of 
judgment  rather  than  merely  the  use  of  memory.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  certain  severer  courses  in  history  taken  in  the  secondary  schools 
be  accepted  either  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  or  for  advanced 
standing. 

The  meeting  at  Boston  University  was  a  part  of  the  general  purpose 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  to  submit  their  plan  to  the  teachers 
-of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  for  discussion  before  final 
action.  It  is  understood  that  the  responses  to  their  invitation  for  cor* 
respondence  relative  to  the  resolutions  show  a  decided  preponderance 
of  favorable  replies  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  history  will  become  a 
substantial  element  of  college  preparation. 

THE  question  of  the  profitableness  of  universal  education  in  the 
United  States  is  well  put,  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill. 
After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Massachusetts  is  now  giving  more 
education  of  all  sorts,  to  all  its  people,  than  any  American  state.  As 
a  result,  the  average  production  of  each  of  her  two  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  people  is  seventy- three  cents  per  day,  while  the  average  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  but  forty  cents  a  day.  And  this  in  a 
state  that,  two  hundred  years  ago,  presented  fewer  attractions  to  the 
seeker  after  wealth  than  almost  any  section  of  America  outside  of  New 
England.  Without  a  navigable  river,  or  a  mineral  plant  of  any  con- 
siderable importance;  half  her  territory  a  hillside  which  a  western 
farmer  "  would  not  take  as  a  gift"  ;  two  or  three  harbors  on  a  stormy 
coast,  and  a  climate  so  tremendous  that,  for  generations,  it  almost 
decimated  its  people,  this  Commonwealth  of  eight  thousand  square  miles 
is  perhaps,  relatively,  the  richest  comer  of  the  earth.  To-day,  the 
excess  of  the  earnings  of  its  population  above  the  American  average  is 
$250,000,000  a  year ;  just  the  sum  laid  up  in  its  savings  banks  by  its 
laboring  population  who  invest  in  sums  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  to-day  one-third  of  this  population  is  composed  of  immigrants, 
chlefiy  from  the  peasant  class  of  countries  where  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  has  been  the  by-word  of  history.  There  is  no  other  rational 
way  of  accounting  for  this  mai-vellous  industrial  success  than  the  per- 
sistence of  the  people  in  this  state  in  supporting  every  agency  of  popu- 
lar education  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Here  is  no  secret  of 
ready  money-making ;  and  the  Bay  State  to-day  stands  on  this  eminence 
of  success,  saying  to  all  commonwealths  and  all  peoples:  '^ Go  and  do 
likewise." 
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ONE  of  the  most  important  movements  of  recent  date  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the  natural 
and  normal  methods  of  instruction  in  Sunday  School  work.  Dr. 
Gregory,  so  long  known  as  one.  of  the  foremost  of  the  Pn^ressive 
Educators  of  the  West,  has  wisely  chosen  in  consenting  to  devote  the 
closing  years  of  his  eminent  career  to  the  presidency  of  an  institution 
representing  this  much  needed  reform.  It  has  long  '^gone  without 
saying  "  among  experienced  educators,  that  the  regulation  teaching  in 
the  American  Sunday  School  has  been  by  far  the  most  inadequate  and 
uninfluential  in  the  country ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  lack  of  authority 
to  enforce  discipline  and  character  training,  which  makes  the  common 
school  a  power  for  moral  discipline.  If  this  movement  can  be  pushed 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  leading  clergy  and  Sunday  School  workers  of 
the  country,  this  important  institution,  the  real  children's  church,  may 
become  in  time  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  great  advance  in  furn- 
ishing aid  to  Sunday  School  teachers  in  the  system  of  lesson  papers 
and  institute  work,  valuable  as  it  is,  too  often  fails  from  the  inability 
of  the  average  teacher,  selected  as  she  often  is,  to  bring  the  restless 
group  around  her  during  the  brief  and  exciting,  hour's  session,  into  any 
vital  connection  either  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson  or,  what  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  to  awaken  that  interest  in  the  religious  life 
without  which  all  this  teaching  and  Sunday  School  manipulation  is  little 
better  than  ecclesiastical  machinery.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of 
this  movement  with  great  interest,  and  we  congratulate  Dr.  Gregory 
and  the  Hon.  John  Eaton  on  their  wisdom  in  selecting  this  as  the  crown- 
ing work  of  their  long  and  beneficent  services  to  the  country. 

FOR  nearly  sixteen  years  Education  has  earnestly  advocated  the 
highest  interests  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  has  done  what 
it  could  to  popularize  the  truth  that  pedagogy  is  a  great  profession,  on 
a  par  with  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  etc. ;  that  it  has  a  literature ; 
that  it  has  its  professional  schools,  with  a  steadily  broadening  con- 
stituency and  curriculum,  and  that  its  work  is,  if  anything,  more  vital 
and  essential  than  that  of  the  other  professions,  in  that  it  touches  every 
citizen  in  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life.  In  these  efforts 
Ebucatiok  has  enjoyed  the  distinguished  aid  of  the  ablest  of  American 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  European  educators,  who  have  steadily  con- 
tributed of  their  best  thoughts  and  inspirations  to  our  pages.  Yet  we 
are  in  a  position  to  know  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  gen- 
eral public  will  fully  grasp  these  great  ideas  for  which  educators  are  so 
earnestly  laboring.  Some  teachers  even  have  not  yet  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scientific  development  of  the  pedagogical  spirit.     Teaching 
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is  with  them  but  a  makeshift  to  furnish  a  living  and  their  work  is  hardly 
lifted  above  the  level  of  mere  drudgery.  An  amusing  illustration  comes 
to  hand  in  a  letter  from  a  New  England  country  school  teacher  who« 
after  reading  one  number  of  Education,  writes  us  to  cancel  her  sub* 
Bcription  on  the  ground  that  the  magazine  does  not  contain  <<  what  I 
thought  it  did,  that  is,  instruction.*'  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Drs. 
Harris,  DeGarmo,  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester  and  others  will  please 
take  notice.  It  is  evident  that  this  '^schoolmarm*'  needs  education 
(with  or  without  a  capital  E.)  However,  to  offset  this  and  to  soothe 
our  wounded  feelings,  we  received  in  the  next  mail  a  letter  from  Der- 
rick City,  Pa.,  from  a  teacher  who  wants  **  a  journal  that  is  not  entirely 
filled  with  model  lessons  and  devices."  We  confidently  submit  that  the 
full  equipment  of  any  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  for  the  best  useful- 
ness in  this  great  profession  will  include  some  of  the  leading  books  on 
the  new  education,  a  journal  of  methods,  and  a  high  class  magazine  like 
Education,  which  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  entire  field  and  helps  in 
the  attainment  of  a  true  professional  self -culture. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

[We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  Notes  on  Buftalo,  N.  Y., — the  oi^ 
which  wiU  entertain  the  National  Educational  Association,  next  July  —  by  one  who 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  what  he  has  seen.  — Eds.  Education.] 

•  ♦  •  •  Of  Buffalo  as  a  suitable  city  for  our  great  meeting,  we 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise.  The  magnificent  Music  Hall  chosen 
for  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  will  accommodate  5,000 
people.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  from  this  are  located  the  large 
High  school  building,  Women's  Union  hall,  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  the  beautiful  Library  building.  People's  church  and  Prospect 
Avenue  Baptist  church,  which  will  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
all  the  department  meetings. 

The  high-class  hotels  of  Buffalo  are  exquisite  in  arrangements  and 
conveniences.  There  are  numerous  other  hotels  that  will  furnish  most 
comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Women  Teachers'  Association,  the  Principals'  Association^  the 
Women's  Union,  as  well  as  the  ladies'  organizations  connected  with  the 
several  churches  of  the  city,  are  already  arranging  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  crowning  act  of  Buffalo's 
enterprise  and  interest  in  this  meeting  is  to  be  shown  by  the  generous 
manner  in  which  she  will  throw  open  the  doors  of  her  magnificent  homes 
that  the  teachers  of  America  may  appreciate  her  pleasant  home  life  and 
truest  hospitality. 

We  have  visited  many  cities,  but  to  Buffalo  we  must  accord  the  palm 
as  the  city  of  homes  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  and  commodious* 
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There  are  over  200  miles  of  asphalt  pavement  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
summer  this  is  the  paradise  for  bicyclers.  The  streets  are  shaded  with 
grand  old  trees  and  the  homes  are  surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns. 
Historic  points  of  interest,  means  of  transit  to  Niagara  Falls,  etc. ,  etc.  y 
will  be  explained  later  by  the  committee. 

Very  truly, 

William  G.  Smith, 
Secretary  Educational  Press  Association  of  America. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  14,  1896. 
Messrs.  Kasson  &  Palmer,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  was  called  to  the  Literary  Digest  con- 
cerning an  article,  which,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  credited  to  you,  I 
went  and  bought  a  copy  at  John  Wanamaker's,  and  so  I  read  the  article 
of  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester  (February  number),  and  also  your  editorial 
remarks  on  the  question  of  teaching  the  classics.  Excepting  for  a  few 
passages,  such  as  translation,  that  gentleman  fully  expresses,  not  only 
my  views,  but  the  programme  of  the  movement  now  agitating  public 
opinion  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  to  a  good  extent  in  this  country, 
and  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  most  humble  representatives.  In  your 
observations  you  seem  to  invite  the  supporters  of  the  German  system 
to  answer  Mr.  Winchester.  This  is  hardly  fair.  There  are  not  two  in 
a  hundred  of  the  mass  of  teachers  who  will  side  with  Mr.  Winchester. 
There  is  not  a  magazine  in  this  country,  nor  a  periodical  of  any  kind 
that  will  accept  articles  favorable  to  our  side ;  and  that  Mr.  Winchester 
could  find  a  publisher  to  give  expression  to  his  views  is  your  excep- 
tional merit.  A  thousand  teachers  will  shout  for  the  German  system ; 
scarcely  one  for  reform.  They  possess  the  press  of  all  countries ;  they 
hold,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  all  chaira  in  the  world ;  they  own  the 
book-market  exclusively ;  they  draw  all  the  salaries  with  an  insignificant 
exception ;  all  the  capital,  all  the  power  and  influence,  all  the  institu- 
tions are  in  their  hands ;  they  are  the  undisputed  proprietors  and  own- 
ers of  education ;  their  side  is  conservatism,  supported  by  tradition, 
actual  control  in  their  hands,  prejudice,  the  greatest  bulwark  shields 
them;  why  should  they  be  called  on  to  answer  Mr.  Winchester's 
masterly  arraying,  which  sounds  to  me  just  like  "vox  clamantis  in 
deserto  ?  '*  Let  facts  speak !  Have  they  produced  any  single  Latinist 
or  Hellenist  who  has  read  Latin  or  Greek  classics  since  he  left  collie? 
Can  they  show  one  among  their  pupils  who  can  read  any  given  Latin  or 
Greek  book  ?  —  not  to  ask  whether  he  can  read,  write  and  speak  Latin 
and  Greek.  Is  there  one  single  edition  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
excepting  school-books  ?  No ;  it  is  not  even  supposed  that  anybody 
should  read  such  books  I  What  can  they  say  in  their  defence  ?  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  dispense  with  Greek,  reduce  the  academical  course; 
what  does  that  mean  ?  It  mea.ns  that  Greek,  as  they  teach  it,  is  a  hor- 
ror for  students ;  not  the  language,  to  be  sure,  but  the  absurd  method ; 
for  the  teachers  themselves  know  not  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to  write 
a  letter,  hence  they  seek  subterfuge  in  the  German  hobby,  comparative 
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philology,  instead  of  teaohing  language.  I  have  reyiewed  Latin  gram? 
mars  (as  I  happen  to  know  Latin) ,  such  as  Harper's,  Collar  &  Daniels^ 
and  I  was  stupefied  to  find  that  some  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their 
original  Latin  sentences  are  absolutely  wrong.  Yet  they  are  supposed 
to  know  all  about  grammar,  syntax,  philology,  the  <' classics," 
'^Caesar,"  etc.  I  What  argument  could  be  stronger  to  prove  their 
incompetence  to  teach  Latin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  language, 
in  order  to  be  imparted  to  others,  must  be  known  by  the  teachers  to 
read,  write  and  speak?  This  is  what  we  are  ui^ing  all  over  the  world 
with  governments  (France,  Italy,  Mexico,  etc.,  France  has  already  sent 
out  a  commission  to  investigate,  and  Italy  will  also  soon) ,  universities 
and  professors,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  our  agitation  is  bearing  fruit 
quite  rapidly. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  Winchester's  article,  which,  if  you 
allow,  I  shall  reprint  in  Prseco  Latinus  as  soon  as  the  Nordhoff  letter  is 
finished,  and  I  shall  credit  same  to  you.  I  have  mailed  copies  of  Praeco 
and  Tuscuium,  to  show  you  that  I  am  practically  carrying  out  in 
Palaestra,  Tusculum  and  Prseco,  what  great  minds  have  been  suggesting 
for  centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Winchester  but  confirms.  With  my  comr 
pliments  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Arcade  MoGyoR6ssY. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  GRAMMAR. 

JOHN  B.  WEATHERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

FOR  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  Fnglish 
grammar,  and  during  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  time,  I  have 
carried  on  an  independent  investigation  of  the  subject  that  I  might  be 
able  to  teach  it  intelligently.  It  has  been  an  interesting  work,  although, 
at  tiroes,  I  have  almost  lost  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Lindley  Murray 
and  his  long  line  of  literary  descendants.  Investigation  has  made  me 
skeptical,  —  not  as  to  the  beauty  and  power  and  utility  of  our  language, 
but  rather  of  the  ability  and  courage  of  our  authors  to  break  away  from 
fatal  customs  and  give  us  a  reasonable,  consistent  grammar  of  the 
English  language.  There  are  a  few  things  in  this  science,  upon  which 
authors  generally  agree.  The  nomenclature  and  classification  are  the 
same,  or  similar,  in  most  text-books.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
are  eight  well  defined  parts  of  speech,  and  that  they  should  be  called 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction  and 
interjection.  And  most  authors  further  agree  in  attributing  to  certain 
parts  of  speech  certain  properties  or  accidents :  to  the  noun, —  number, 
gender,  pereon,  case;  and  to  the  verb,  —  voice,  mode,  tense,  number 
and  person. 

But  while  there  is  this  customary  acquiescence  as  to  the  general  out- 
line, much  is  found  in  text- books  on  grammar,  that  is  not  scientific.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  an  author  must  be  consistent  with  himself  and  with 
scientific  definition,  to  entitle  him  to  respectful  consideration.  In 
mathematics  and  the  sciences,  the  slightest  disagreement  or  contradic- 
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tioti,  discredits  the  author  and  produces  cofifusion  amongst  his  folknr- 
ers.  This  should  be  wholly  true  of  grammar.  Its  definitions  should 
define.  Its  principles  should  be  immutable,  so  far  as  is  possible  wi<b 
a  living  language.  Case  is  either  an  inherent  property  of  noarn  smA 
pronouns,  or  it  is  a  relation ;  not  both.  Infinitives  and  participles  at<e 
verbs  or  not  verbs.  Clauses  are  sentences  or  not  sentences ;  not  either 
or  both. 

At  my  elbow  are  more  than  a  score  of  modem  text-books  on  the  waJb- 
ject  of  English  grammar.  Each  by  a  different  author,  and  eaoh  diAer- 
ing  from  its  fellow.  Some  of  these  authors  teach  that  *'  a  clause  is  a 
subordinate  proposition,"  and  follow  this  up  by  saying  that  '^  a  complex 
sentence  consists  of  a  principal  clause,  some  part  of  which  is  modified 
by  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses."  Now,  taking  these  twodeflnidoiui 
together,  the  student  is  taught  that  there  are  such  monsters  in  our  own 
pure  English  as  a  principoU  stibordinate  proposition,  and  a  subordinaie 
subordincUe  proposition ;  and  that  a  clause,  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  is  a  modifier.  One  author  distinctly  instructs  the  student 
to  call  the  principal  proposition  of  a  complex  sentence,  the  <^  principal 
clause " ;  and  yet  a  few  pages  further  on  in  the  same  text-book,  Ihe 
author  says :  ''  The  term  da^ise  should  not  be  applied  to  the  principal 
proposition  in  a  sentence." 

A^ain,  these  grammars  tell  me  that  case  is  a  property  of  the  noun 
and  the  pronoun,  and  proceed  to  inflect  these  parts  of  speech  to  show 
how  the  various  cases  are  formed.  They  dwell  upon  the  personal  pro- 
nouns as  permitting  the  best  illustration  of  the  property  known  as  case ; 
and  the  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  inflection  of  these  words, 
independent  of  the  sentence.  But  when  syntax  is  reached  the  authors 
seem  to  forget  their  earlier  precepts.  The  student  is  now  taught  that 
the  subject  of  a  proposition  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause,  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  comprehensive  and  confusing  rule  that  <<  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  nominative  case."  The  property  of 
case,  which  at  an  earlier  date  was  restricted  to  the  noun  and  the  pro- 
noun, has  now  by  this  autocratic  rule  been  conferred  upon  a  large  class 
of  miscellaneous  things,  and  the  honest  seeker  for  scientiflc  truth,  is 
unceremoniously  left  to  grope  and  distrust. 

These  two  illustrations  of  incongruities  that  abound  in  text-books  on 
English  grammar  are  perhaps  sufl9cient  to  indicate  that  we  who  try  to 
teach  this  interesting  branch  are  not  insensible  to  these  perplexing 
things. 

JROREIGN  NOTES. 

UNIVERSmr    STATISTICS    AND   MOVEMENTS. 

According  to  the  ofiScial  report  for  1894-95,  the  University  of  Paris 
numbered  11,895  students,  distributed  as  follows:  law,  4,158,  an 
increase  of  190  over  the  previous  year;  medicine,  5,445;  science,  444, 
besides  148  hearers  or  non-matriculates;  letters,  1,700.  In  the  medical 
faculty  there  were  1,046  foreigners,  of  whom  167  were  women;  in  sci- 
ence, 69  foreigners,  of  whom  eight  were  women;  and  in  letters,  160,  (tff 
whom  61  were  women.     The  library  of  the  law  faculty  was  increased 
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by  2,076  volomes  during  the  year ;  the  daily  average  naniber  of  readers 
in  the  same  was  500,  and  the  circulation  1 20,000  volumes. 

In  the  faculty  of  science,  212  students  were  entered  in  the  special 
conne  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  science,  established  November, 
1894,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  faculty  secured 
<lariQg  the  year  a  new  laboratory  of  bacteriology. 

The  movement  for  securing  the  admission  of  American  students  to 
French  universities  on  terms  as  liberal  as  those  offered  in  Germany,  is 
attracting  wide  attention.  The  idea  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the 
iDtemational  Congress  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889.  It  was  left  for  Prof.  Henry  Furber  of  Chicago,  to  turn  this 
interest  into  practical  endeavor.  By  a  memorial  on  the  subject 
presented  to  the  Ministiy  of  Public  Instruction  in  May  last,  he  brought 
the  matter  to  issue.  A  Franco- American  committee  was  speedily 
formed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  memorial.  This 
committee,  which  includes  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  an  American  advisory 
•committee  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb.  The  decree 
just  issued  by  the  ^*  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,"  modifying 
the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  licenci4  in  science  is  the  first 
fruits  of  these  Joint  efforts.  The  new  regulations  will  enable  am 
American  student  to  enter  the  faculty  of  science  on  the  basis  of  his 
American  diploma ;  after  this  everything  depends  upon  his  own  ability. 
He  may  crowd  his  studies  into  one  year  if  he  is  able  to  pass  the  three 
required  examinations,  or  he  may  prolong  them  at  his  will ;  the  licence 
won,  he  may  secure  the  coveted  degree  of  Doctor  on  presentation  of  a 
worthy  thesis.  Similar  arrangements  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of 
law  will  probably  follow  in  time,  the  facilities  offered  to  Americans  In 
the  faculties  of  medicine  are  already  ample. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attendance  of  American 
students  at  German  universities.  In  1891-92,  there  were  registered 
27,486  students  in  the  twenty-two  German  universities.  The  foreign 
•tudents  numbered  1,814,  of  whom,  361  were  citizens  of  the  United 
43tates. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  seemed  a  few 
weeks  since  very  near  settlement  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A 
memorial  was  put  in  circulation,  praying  that  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
would  nominate  a  syndicate  «^  to  consider  on  what  conditions  and  with 
what  restrictions,  if  any,  women  should  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the 
University.''  This  memorial  has  already  been  signed  by  1,950  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  over  200  of  the  signatories  being  residents.  Of 
thirty-six  professors  who  are  not  on  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  twenty- 
one  have  signed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Council  will  be  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  petition.  The  decision  of 
Oxford,  adverse  to  a  similar  petition  as  just  announced,  is  likely  to 
increase  opposing  influences  at  Cambridge. 

The  movement  at  Oxford  necessarily  followed  somewhat  different 
lines.  At  Cambridge,  the  whole  Senate  resident  and  non-resident,  votes 
In  the  fint  instance.  «^The  147  members  of  Congregation  who  have 
•igned  the  Oxford  Memorial,"  says  the  EducatUmal  Times^  «« are  few 
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in  number  compared  with  the  Cambridge  Memorialists  from  the  Senate 
who  are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  but  the  Oxford  men  are  members  of  a 
icomparatively  small  body  of  residents,  who  must  vote  upon  the  matter 
before  the  non-residents  are  consulted."  "  Oxford,  which  was  first  in 
the  field,  has  provided  the  friends  of  the  movement  with  evidence  as  to- 
the  disadvantage  to  professional  women  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
probable  effect  on  women's  education  of  opening  the  degree.  Cam- 
bridge is  showing  what  enlightened  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  desire  to  see  done  for  women  students.''  The  present  status 
of  women  students  at  the  two  universities  is  explained  as  follows  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  (London)  :  *'  At  Cambridge,  every  student  who 
enters  for  the  examinations  is  resident  either  at  Newnham  or  Girton ; 
and  the  privilege  of  admission  to  a  Tripos  is  by  statute  expi^ssly 
accorded  and  limited  to  these  two  colleges.  At  Oxford  there  are  three 
colleges  (or  halls)  —  Somerville,  Lady  Margaret  and  St.  Hugh's  —  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  students  (living  at  home,  with  friends,  in 
lodgings,  or  in  other  minor  halls)  who  are  organized  into  a  single  body 
known  as  the  home  students.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  are  the  non- 
resident students,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  who  are  equally  admit- 
ted to  the  university  examinations.  Thus,  Cambridge  admits  only 
residents,  and  recognizes  the  women's .  colleges ;  Oxford  admits  any 
student,  wherever  she  resides,  and  of  the  resident  students  has  no 
ofidcial  knowledge  whatever. 

Again,  Cambridge  admits  only  to  the  Triposes  —  that  is,  to  the  Hon- 
ours examinations ;  at  Oxford,  every  examination  (qaalifying  for  the 
B.  A.),  whether  Pass  or  Honours,  is  open  to  women.  Thirdly,  at  Cam- 
bridge the  only  Honour  schools  (Triposes)  open  to  women  are  those 
which  the  University  provides  for  men ;  at  Oxford,  there  is,  beside  the 
University  schools,  a  Modern  Language  Honour  Examination  open  to 
women  only. 

Lastly,  at  Oxford  the  only  students  for  whom  admission  to  the  B.  A. 
is  asked  are  those  who  follow  the  same  course,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, as  would  (if  they  were  men)  entitle  them  to  graduate ;  while  at 
Cambridge,  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  Tripos  are  allowed  to 
substitute  other  (non-classical)  preliminaries  for  the  Little-go ;  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  the  University  will  have  to  decide 
will  be  just  this  —  whether  this  privilege  will  still  be  allowed  to  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  A.,  or  whether  women  shall  be  admitted  only  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  On  this  point  the  two  colleges  are  divided :  Gir- 
ton has  always  insisted  on  its  students  pursuing  an  identical  course  with 
the  men ;  Newnham  has  always  allowed  them  the  option  of  the  alterna- 
tive Preliminary,  which  does  not  require  classics. 

Whether  the  promoters  of  the  Cambridge  B.  A.  for  women  will  agree 
on  any  compromise  between  their  two  sections  does  not  yet  appear : 
they  may  perhaps  leave  their  internal  differences  to  be  settled  by  the 
votes  of  the  Senate.  At  Oxford  the  question  is  simply  degree  or  no 
degree ;  for  nobody  contemplates  or  desires  the  granting  of  a  degree  to 
women  on  different  terms  from  those  on  which  it  is  granted  to .  men. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  strong  support  already  enlisted  at  Cambridge  for 
a  degree  (on  some  conditions)  to  women,  is  a  substantial  encourage^ 
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ment  to  the  Oxf oi^  movement.  At  both  aniversities  it  is  apparent  that 
opinion  was  more  ripe  for  a  change  than  was  at  all  expected  by  manyv 
eyen  of  those  who  most  earnestly  desired  it  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion." 

GREEK   IN    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  Journal  of  EducaJtion  (London)  notes  that  Prof.  Dr.  Bahnsch 
of  Dantzig,  solves  the  question  of  Greek  or  no  Greek  in  schools  in  a 
novel  way.  He  proposes  to  substitute  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  the  study  of  Greek  literature  by  means  of  translations.  He 
argues  that  under  the  present  system  the  end  which  the  gymnasium  sets 
before  itself  is  not  reached ;  the  boys  do  not  learn  at  school  to  under- 
stand the  chief  classical  Greek  authors ;  nay,  even  the  masters  are  often 
found  wanting.  The  idea  is  not  original  with  the  Professor,  as  it  is  the 
system  authorized  by  official  decree  for  the  modern  course  of  the  French 
lyc^e.  It  is  true  this  course  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  classical 
course  of  the  lyc^e  in  which  Greek  is  a  required  study,  but  it  is  intended 
that  students  in  the  modern  course  shall  not  be  ignorant  respecting  the 
historic  antecedents  of  the  philosophic,  and  aesthetic  spirit  of  our  age. 

SOCIAL   PROBLEMS    IN   EDUCATION. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  service  whose  necessity  is  well 
recognized  in  several  European  cities.  Among  the  m^ny  good  results 
from  an  efficient  inspection  by  competent  physicians,  not  the  least  is  the 
discovery  of  impaired  senses,  as  sight  or  hearing,  especially  among  the 
children  of  the  poor,  imperfect  hearing  in  particular  is  likely-  to  go 
unsuspected  in  this  class,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
cases  of  supposed  mental  deficiency. 

Reichard,  who  tested  1,055  children  in  St.  Petersburg,  found 
twenty-two  per  cent,  with  poor  hearing ;  Weill  found  thirty  per  cent,  in 
Stnttgard;  Bezold,  20.75  per  cent,  at  Munich;  Gelle  found  in.  Paris 
the  same  propoition  as  Reichard  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  an  average 
about  one- fourth  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  have  some  trouble  in  hearing, 
and  almost  without  exception,  those  so  afflicted  are  backward  in  their 
classes.  As  a  rule,  more  boys  than  girls  are  affected  in  this  way,  the 
proportion  being  about  three  to  two.  It  is  evidently  of  great  importance 
that  the  fact  should  be  known  in  each  case  and  the  child  so  placed  as 
to  hear  all  that  the  teacher  says.  Many  cases  are  already  on  record 
where  apparently  hopeless  stupidity  has  been  entirely  overcome  by  sim- 
ply seating  the  child  where  he  could  hear  distinctly.  In  Paris,  teachers 
are  instructed  how  to  test  the  hearing  of  pupils  and  to  make  all  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  those  whose  acuteness  is  below  the  normal. 
Similar  care  is  exercised  with  respect  to  sight.  Defects  in  this  sense 
are  however  less  likely  to  escape  notice  than  in  hearing. 

The  '*Ligue  Francaise  de  1'  enseignement,*'  a  private  society  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  .Jean  Mace,  has  not  relaxed  its  ardor 
and  its  practical  efforts  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  society  car- 
ries on  a  double  work.  It  concerns  itself,  on  the  one  side  with  peda- 
gogi<Mil  doctrine,  seeking  by  conferences  and  publications  to  enlighten 
teachers  and  the  public  in  general  as  to  the  principles  and  practices 
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that  should  prevail  in  popalai*  education.  On  the  other  hand^  it  has  the 
practical  purpose  of  supplementing  public  agencies  by  private  effbcts 
directed  particularly  to  the  interests  of  youths  who  have  passed  the 
school  age.  The  report  just  published  of  the  fifteenth  national  oon* 
gress  of  the  league,  which  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  September  last,  is  a 
treasury  of  information  and  suggestion  as  to  pressing  social  problems. 
Among  these  we  note  the  means  of  preparing  the  young  for  industrial 
life  and  insuring  them  the  opportunity  for  work ;  t^e  education  of  girls, 
particularly  of  the  average  girl,  and  tiie  maintenance  of  courses  of 
instruction  for  adults.  The  importance  of  the  society  is  attested  by  the 
distinguished  names  on  its  roll  and  the  interest  which  its  congresses 
excite.  The  meeting  at  Bordeaux  was  presided  over  by  M.  Bourgeois, 
formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  later,  Prime  Minister;  the 
President  of  the  Republic  sent  a  congratulatory  telegram,  which  was 
read  at  the  banquet.  a.  t.  s. 

AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pahllshers  of  Bducation  wiU  Mnd,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  boolc  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  delight  many  hearts  with  the  variety,  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness of  their  Easter  cards  and  booklets.  Among  the  lovely  cards  this  spring  are 
lilies  of  different  kinds,  violets,  passion  flowers,  daisies  and  other  flowers,  also 
illuminated  cards  full  of  rich  suggestion.  These  will  adorn  and  brighten  many 
homes  and  cheer  and  gladden  not  a  few  trustful,  pious  or  aching  hearts.  The 
booklets  are  very  lovely.  The  Message  of  the  Lilies,  by  Bessie  Gray  — "The 
queenly  gracious  lilies,  in  their  stately  scented  rows  *^  ^— is  as  sweet  in  text  as  it  is 
beautiful  in  illustration.  Two  others  of  almost  equal  loveliness,  prepared  by  tfie 
same  author,  are  Morning  Glory  and  Flower  Beautiful.  Three  other  charming 
booklets  are  Easter  Passion  Flower,  Lily-Bells  and  Violets  and  Flowers  o*  the 
Spring.  The  last  sets  before  us  apple  blossoms,  daffodils,  violets,  primroses  and 
daisies.  We  feel  grateful  to  the  firm  for  all  that  they  are  dohig  to  cultivate  the 
artistic  taste  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  good  people. 

The  New  York  State  Library  (Albany)  has  just  issued  its  sixth  annual  compara- 
tive summary  and  index  of  state  legislation,  covering  the  laws  passed  in  1805  by 
thirty-seven  states  and  two  territories.  Each  law  is  briefly  described  or  summa- 
rized and  classified  under  its  proper  subject-head,  with  a  full  alphabetic  index  to  the 
4847  entries.  This  number  of  the  bulletin  makes  a  volume  of  310  pages.  It  is 
mailed  by  the  state  library  at  the  nominal  charge  of  36  cents. 

Lb  Gbndre  db  Monsieur  Poiribr,  by  Augier  et  Sandeau,  is  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  and  has  been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
Ph.  D.  This  comedy  is  considered  to  be  Augier^s  masterpiece  and  gives  an 
insight  into  character  which  is  not  often  seen  in  dramas.  The  editor  has  written  a 
very  readable  introduction  in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  play  and  its  arga- 
ment  The  notes  are  rather  too  full  and  copious  but  they  are  scholarly  and  inter* 
esting.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  good  book  for  classes  in  French.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

A  series  of  Germanla  Texts  intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  German  literature  is  being  issued  in  the  form  of  monthly  pam- 
phlets, at  10  cents  each,  edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd.    American  Book  Company. 
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An  Introduction  to  thb  Study  of  Ambrican  Litbraturb,  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews, A.  M. ,  LL.  B.  This  book  has  a  mission.  In  a  clear  and  concise  way  it  tefls 
the  young  reader  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it  The  brief  biographies  of  fifteen 
gseat  representative  American  authors  are  excellent.  American  Book  Company. 
$1.00. 

Obsbrvation  Blanks  in  Physics,  Air,  Liquids  and  Hbat,  by  William  C.  A. 
Hammel,  Professor  of  Physics,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  contains  blanks 
for  fifty-four  experiments,  with  brief  directions  for  performing  each  and  with 
spaces  for  noting  observations  and  inferences.  Each  page  has  illustrations  show- 
lAg  parts  of  the  apparatus  needed.  The  whole,  bound  in  book  form,  will  prove 
very  convenient  to  the  student  of  the  subjects  treated.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.    30  cents. 

Aldbn's  Living  Topics  Magazine  and  Cyclopedia  is  an  excellent  new  idea. 
It  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  all  encyclopaedias  and  by  weekly  publication 
in  magazine  form  will  bring  up  to  date  information  on  various  live  topics  about 
which  every  intelligent  person  wishes  to  keep  posted.  From  time  to  time  bound 
volumes  will  appear.  Volume  I.  is  at  hand  and  covers  from  Abbas  to  Boyesen. 
We  note  the  facts  of  the  Armenian  troubles  up  to  November,  *95,  and  the  notifica- 
tion of  Ballington  Booth^s  recall  in  January,  1806.  New  York  :  John  B.  Alden,  10 
and  12  Vandewater  street.     50  cents. 

A  Country  Girl,  by  Lillian  Cornell,  is  a  fresh,  bright,  interesting  story.  The 
characters  are  lifelike.  The  reader^s  attention  is  engaged  in  the  first  chapter  and 
retained  to  the  end.  The  story  is  wholesome  if  not  deep.  It  will  while  away  the 
hours  of  a  summer  day  very  pleasantly.  New  York  :  The  Irving  Company,  Pub- 
lishers. 

We  have  received  Numbers  1  to  7  of  tlie  books  of  Spencerian  Penmanship, 
Vertical  Edition,  from  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  In  a  progressive 
way  they  present  the  principles  of  this  new  method  of  writing. 

In  the  Eclectic  Series  of  English  Classics,  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  and  The 
LiFB  of  Nelson,  by  Southey,  are  published  in  convenient  form  for  school  use. 
Hhb  price  of  these  two  volumes  is  25  and  40  cents,  respectively.  American  Book 
Company. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  by  James  Baldwin,  reproduces  in  a  purely  literary 
form  some  of  the  best  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  book  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
excellent  for  supplementary  reading.    American  Book  Company.    45  cents. 

The  Man  Who  Became  a  Savagb,  by  W.  T.  Homaday,  author  of  **  Two 
Years  in  the  Jungle,'*  reminds  one  of  Kipling's  Jungle  Stories.  The  author  has 
distinguished  himself  as  traveller,  naturalist,  journalist,  and  now  scores  a  brilliant 
success  as  novelist  in  a  style  distinctly  modem  and  highly  edifying.  Behind  the 
vivid  pictures  of  life,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  in  this  volume,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  keen  humor  and  forceful  satire  on  modem  society.  The  book  is 
interesting  as  a  story  and  worthy  of  a  large  reading  as  a  study  of  the  defects  of 
civilization.  This  book  was  first  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Buffalo  Illustrated 
Express.     Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     $1.60. 

Analytic  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Shakespeare,  by  L.  A.  Sherman,  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  published  at  12  1-2  cents  by  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
It  is  well  fitted  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  Shakesi>earian  studies. 
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Studies  in  Education,  Scibnob,  Art,  Hibtoby,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  educatioiial  themes  most  of  which  have  been 
read  before  the  National  Educational  Aaaociation  and  other  bodies,  and  are  now 
^thered  into  a  convenient  voliime  for  permanent,  preservation.  They  are  able 
and  suggestive  discussions  of  live  topics  in  this  great  field  of  human  endeavor 
which  has  had  such  a  marvellous  development  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Their 
clear,  logical  and  trenchant  style  marks  the  author  as  a  natural  leader  in  his  chosen 
field.  All  others  working  along  the  same  lines  will  welcome  this  volume.  .  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

The  First  German  Book,  by  M.  J.  Martin,  A.  M.,  belongs  to  the  Werner 
Modem  Language  Series,  and  by  the  inductive  method,  by  easy  stages  and  with 
the  aid  of  pleasing  illustrations,  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  German. 
The  Werner  Book  Company. 

Studies  in  Theolooic  Definition  Underlying  the  Apostles*  and  Nicenb 
Creeds,  by  Frederic  Palmer,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Andover,  Mass.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  done  a  real  service  to  thoughtful  young  people  who  are  seeking  to  get 
a  clear  vision  of  the  **  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them."  He  is  a  remarkably 
clear,  clean-cut,  logical  thinker,  and  has  the  gift  of  a  lucid  style  that  places  the 
results  of  his  thinking  within  easy  reach  of  other  minds.  This  book  answers  the 
objections  of  those  who  assert  that  we  cannot  know  anything  with  certainty  about 
God,  the  hereafter,  spiritual  life  and  immortality.  The  author  shows  that  the 
same  ground,  soUd  and  trustworthy,  is  under  our  thought  on  those  subjects  as 
that  which  we  rest  on  when  we  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  we  are  alive,  or 
that  two  and  two  make  four  and  not  five.  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  aU 
those  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  on  some  firm  basis  as  to  their  religions 
thinking.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     $1.26. 

Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries,  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  is  Number  III.  in 
the  Columbian  Knowledge  Series,  edited  by  Professor  David  Peck  Todd,  of  Am- 
herst College.  It  clearly  sums  up  the  present  knowledge  of  scientiste  concerning 
the  Polar  regions  and  puts  in  compact  form  the  gist  of  about  50,000  pages  of 
original  narrative  written  by  various  Arctic  explorers.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
with  maps  showing  to  the  eye  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in  this  remote 
field.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.00. 

Selections  from  Viri  Romae,  edited  by  Robert  Arrowsmith,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D.  Viri  Romae  was  originally  compiled,  chiefiy  from  livi 
and  Eutropius,  by  Charles  Frangois  Lhomond,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
who  lived  from  1727  to  1794.  His  object  was  to  furnish  young  students  vnth  a  text 
combining  interest  of  story  with  simplicity  of  style.  Whenever  necessary  he 
simplified  the  construction  used  by  the  authors  from  whom  he  quoted.  The 
result  was  a  book  which  has  always  been  popular  with  students  and  teachers  of 
Latin.  The  present  editors  have  made  judicious  selections  from  the  larger  work 
and  present  an  attractive  text-book  of  216  pages.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company.     75  cents. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry,  by  Edward  H.  Keiser,  presents  a  series  of 
experiments  in  general  inorganic  chemistry  that  will  be  of  real  aid  to  students  in 
connection  with  their  class  work.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  60 
cents. 
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EiTGLiSH  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  the  High  School,  Academy  akd  Collbob 
-Classes,  by  W.  M.  Baskervill,  and  J.  W.  Sewell.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  while' 
preserving  a  scholarly  character  to  be  as  simple  and  practical  as  possible,  and  to 
lead  the  student  to  assimilate  the  facts  studied  and  to  have  them  readily  available. 
These  objects  are  well  attained  and  we  believe  the  study  of  a  subject  usually  con- 
sidered *^  dry  ^*  will  be  found  interesting  to  those  classes  using  this  grammar.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company.     90  cents. 

Thb  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Lyman  Hall,  is  intended  for  beginners  who 
have  miastered  the  principles  of  arithmetic  as  commonly  taught  in  the  schools.  An 
admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  preservation  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
familiar  methods  of  arithmetic,  whereby  the  transition  to  the  new  study  is  made 
^asy  and  natural,  and  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  student  that  simply  another  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  mathematical  knowledge.  Clearness  of  presen- 
tation, completeness  and  simplicity  mark  the  several  steps  in  the  unfolding  of  this 
branch  of  study.  The  publishers  have  made  an  attractive  volume,  and  we  think 
that  Hallos  Algebra  will  take  its  place  as  a  leading  text-book  in  the  preparatory 
schools.     New  York ;  American  Book  Company.     $1.00. 

In  the  Eclectic  Series  of  English  Classics  we  have  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Books  I.  and  II.,  and  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  each  with  introduc- 
tory sketch  and  carefully  prepared  notes  for  school  use.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.     20  cents  each. 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar  is  well  known  as  a  carefully  constructed  text-book. 
Elementary  English,  just  published,  is  designed  to  supply  material  for  a  three 
jears'  course  in  elementary  language  work,  and  to  form  a  fitting  introduction  to 
Metcalf  s  Grammar.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  book 
by  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Many  of 
the  chapters  begin  with  pictures,  about  which  interesting  questions  are  asked  and 
from  the  pupils'  answers  the  leading  principles  of  language  are  deduced.  The  study 
is  thus  made  attractive  and  the  pupil  learns  in  a  natural  way  the  laws  of  speech. 
This  is  an  admirable  book,  vsustly  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  dry  treatises  on 
grammar.     New  York  :  American  Book  Company.     40  cents. 

In  White's  Series  of  Mathematics  we  have  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  by 
John  Macnie,  A.  M.,  and  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  This  book  is  made 
to  conform  to  a  plan  which  approaches  the  logical  strictness  of  Euclid,  and  will 
afford  suitable  training  in  sound  reasoning  to  all  who  work  out  its  well  arranged 
problems.    New  York ;  American  Book  Company.     76  cents. 

Robinson's  New  Higher  Arithmetic,  for  high  schools,  academies  and  mercan- 
tile colleges,  is  the  capstone  of  the  series  of  Robinson's  Arithmetics,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  educational  public.  It  contains  all  the  valuable  features  of 
former  editions  and  is  thoroughly  modernized,  furnishing  a  comprehensive  text- 
book for  advanced  students  of  the  science  of  numbers.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.     $1.00. 

Concrete  Geometry  for  Beginners,  by  A.  R.  Hombrook,  A.  M.,  is  another 
book  on  a  subject  considered  dry  by  the  average  mind,  but  here  rendered  interest- 
ilig  by  the  method  of  its  treatment.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  awaken  gradually 
by  simple  and  natural  methods,  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  differ- 
eut  geometric  forms.  The  plan  is  successfully  carried  out  by  many  ingenious 
•devices.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    76  cents. 
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Elements  of  Botany,  by  J.  Y.  Beigen,  A.  M.,  is  a  scholarly  yet  simple  work, 
Qombining  in  one  volome  directions  for  laboratory  eaperiment  with  an  oatline  of 
vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  besides  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of 
botanical  classification.  It  is  a  timely  work  and  will  be  very  useful  in  many  class* 
rooms.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  actual  developments  of  the  vegetable  world 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  far  more  valuable  to  the  student  than  the  superflciid 
knowledge  imparted  by  older  works,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  identify  the  different  species.  Such  books  as  this  mark  the  great  and 
healthful  change  which  has  taken  place  in  methods  of  study  and  teaching  in  the 
present  generation.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company.     $1.20. 

Headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Captain  Willard  Glazier,  is  an  elegant, 
illustrated  volume  giving  biographical  sketches  of  early  and  recent  explorers  of  the 
great  river,  and  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  and  location  of  its  true  source  in  a 
lake  beyond  Itasca.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  adventure  and  discovery,  an  his- 
torical work  of  no  mean  proportions  and  a  book  of  which  all  Americans  may  well 
be  proud.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  receive  a  full  meed  of 
appreciation  by  the  book-buying  public.  Chicago  :  Hand,  McNally  &  Company. 
Cloth,  $2.50  ;  full  morocco,  $4.00. 

There  is  almost  a  *'fad'*  now  for  making  books  on  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 
There  is  always  room,  however,  for  such  a  scholarly  and  thorough  work  as  Pst- 
OHOLOOY  FOR  TEACHERS,  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol,  England.  It  deals  with  states  of  consciousness,  association,  experience, 
perception,  analysis  and  generalization,  description,  mental  development,  language, 
literature,  character  and  conduct.  Those  teachers  who  are  pursuing  private  or 
reading  circle  courses  of  professional  reading  will  find  this  book  one  of  the  best  in 
its  field  and  especially  stimulating  and  suggestive.  London  :  Edward  Arnold,  37 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Harper*8  periodicals,  MontMy^  Weekly  and  Seizor^  oome  laden  with  good  things  as 
usual.  The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  an  engraving  by  Flortan,  of  the  mural  painting 
by  Lenepvea  In  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  ~  a  striking  representation  of  the  execution  of  Joan. 

McClure*8  Mtigazine  has  an  excellent  portalt  of  Professor  R5ntgen,  the  discoverer  of  the 

wonderful  cathode  rays. The  North  American  Review  contains  a  timely  article  In  the 

March  number  on  the  Revival  of  the  Olvmplan  Games,  by  George  Horton,  United  SUtea 

Consul  at  Athens. LippincoWs  for  April  contains  some  entertaining  and  Instructive 

stories,  making  a  very  readable  number.  For  more  substantial  diet  there  is  an  account  of 
theJ^enal  Adnilnistratfon  In  Pennsylvania,  by  Isaac  J.  WIstar. An  article  of  command- 
ing mterest  In  Tlie  Forum  for  April  is  President  J.  G.  Schurman's,  Teaching  —  A  Trade  or  a 

Pnifession? The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  savors  of  Spring  time,  Albert  CTynch's  beautiful 

painting  **  the  flowei-s  of  the  field  "  making  the  outside  of  this  brilliant  magazine  remarkably 

attractive.    The  Inside  is  instructive  and  engaging. The  Jennets  Miller  Monthlp  discusses 

in  a  fresh  way  the  stale  subject:   Is  Bicycling  Good  or  Bad  for  Women? The  AtlanUe 

MontMif  has  a  paper  by  Professor  Shaler  on  Race  Characteristics  in  American  Life,  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series,  tracing  the  Scotch  element  In  the  American  people. T%e  Youth*9  Compan- 
ion publishes  a  strong  urtlcle  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  on  Our  Indians. We  liave  received  an 

able  Report  on  the  Industrial  Education  of  Women  in  Germany,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of 
South  Carolina;  also  Contributions  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  or  the  Co-ordination  of 
Studies,  by  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  published  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York ;  and  catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts  Institate  of  Techno- 
logy and  The  Worklngmen's  School  of  New  Torh. Mr.  A.  £.  Winship,  of  the  Journal  oj 

Education,  has  in  press  a  book  on  **  Horace  Mann,  the  Educator."  The  New  England  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston. The  April  number  of  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  con- 
tains articles  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Haynes,  on  the  New  Sectionalism, and  the  general  signllcanoe  of 
the  Populift  movement:  by  Professor  B.  A.  Ross,  on  the  Location  of  Industnea;  and  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  on  the  history  and  elfects  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Combinations. 
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QbUCTATIOR 

Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 
Literature  of  Education. 

Vol.  XVL  MAY,   1896.  No.  9. 


DO   WE  NEED  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITTf 

EDWARD  P.  POWELL,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON,  on  Dec.  7, 1796,  in  his  eighth 
annual  message,  said :  ^^  I  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the 
considemtion  of  Congress  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
National  University.  Among  the  motives  to  such  an  institution 
the  assimilation  of  principles,  opinions  and  manners  of  our  coun- 
trymen by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from 
every  quarter,  will  deserve  attention.  The  more  homogeneous 
our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  union.  A  primary  object  of  such  a 
national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the 
science  of  government."  To  which  the  Senate  responded:  "A 
National  University  may  be  converted  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses ;  the  science  of  legislation  being  so  essentially  dependent 
on  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  the  public  interests  must  receive 
effectual  aid  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  Besides 
repeatedly  urging  Congress  to  action  on  this  matter,  Washingt^[>n 
in  his  will  says :  ^^  It  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire ;  thereby 
to  do  away  with  local  attachments  and  state  prejudices,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our 
national  councils.  My  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate 
any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  this  measure  than  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.  Under 
these  impressions,  I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty 
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shares  (value  $500  each)  which  I  hold  in  Potomac  Co.,  toward 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  to  be  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government."  Of 
this  fund  he  made  the  government  fiduciary.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  while  a  century  has  passed  since  his  death  in  1799,  nothing 
has  been  done  toward  the  fulfillment  of  Washington's  most  earnest 
wish.  The  trust  was  accepted;  but  the  terms  of  the  contract 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  Is  the  property  wasted?  Or  does  it 
still  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ?  And  in  either 
case,  are  we  not  bound  as  a  people  to  make  good  what  we  have 
accepted,  and  for  the  end  proposed  ?    T\^  ^ 

The  object  of  a  National  University  was  not  to  add  one  more 
to  our  institutions  of  learning,  but  to  crown  a  system  based  on 
the  common  schools  which  had  been  established  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  land.  From  the  outset  Washington  so  conceived 
it,  and  its  most  earnest  advocates  from  that  time,  have  ever 
held  the  matter  in  that  light.  Jefferson,  with  his  spirit  to  sur- 
mount impediments,  proposed  the  transplanting  of  a  European 
university  entire  to  our  shores.  He  even  entered  into  negotia- 
tion with  the  teaching  body  of  the  Swiss  College  of  Geneva,  for 
the  bodily  transfer  of  that  institution  to  Washington.  Gallatin 
was  his  hearty  cooperator;  but  Washington  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  wise  to  place  the  molding  of  our  higher 
education  in  foreign  hands.  This  most  far-sighted  man  had  a 
distinctive  American  education  in  view.  His  university  should 
be  not  only  to  teach  higher  sciences  and  unify  national  sentiment, 
but  it  should  *'  teach  the  science  of  government."  He  foresaw 
that  our  legislators,  coming  from  all  quarters,  would  not  only 
have  local  prejudices,  but  would  for  the  most  part  be  men  lacking 
in  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  civics,  political  economy  and 
internationalism.  He  desired  that  the  science  of  government 
should  be  taught  at  Washington  as  well  as  the  legislative  func- 
tions be  there  exercised.  Nor  can  we  to-day  conceive  a  wiser 
measure  to  correct  amateur  dealing  with  our  financial  and  social 
questions  than  the  adequate  education  of  our  legislators.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  hoped  that  every  congressman  would  be  a  graduate 
of  the  university  of  the  United  States;  but  that  many  would  be; 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  university  on  Congress  would  be 
powerful  and  wholesome  by  its  contiguity. 

Turning  aside,  Jefferson  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  establish- 
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Tnent  of  a  univereitj  for  his  State ;  and  in  that  he  succeeded. 
Virginia,  unimpeded  by  the  strong  religious  sentiment  that  laid 
hold  on  the  higher  education  of  New  England,  established  a 
•crowning  department  to  its  public  schools.  New  England  built 
better  at  the  bottom  ;  Virginia  at  the  top.  But  neither  succeeded 
at  once  in  creating  a  complete  and  unified  state  system,  reaching 
through  graded  stages,  from  primary  schools  upward.  But  the 
work  of  Jefferson  was  all  important.  With  a  United  States  uni- 
versity, there  should  also  everywhere  exist  state  universities. 
President  Madison  wished  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, making  a  national  university  compulsory.  John  Adams 
was  of  the  same  mind.  Madison  said  in  his  second  annual  mes- 
sage, "  It  is  universally  conceded  that  a  well-instructed  people 
alone  can  be  permanently  a  free  people,  I  cannot  therefore  hold 
it  unreasonable  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
superadding  to  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the  several 
states,  a  seminary  of  learning,  instituted  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture, within  the  limits  of  its  exclusive  jurisdiction."  The  objects 
of  such  an  institution  he  specified  as  enlightening  public  opinion, 
expanding  patriotism,  and  assimilating  the  principles,  interests 
and  manners  of  the  people.  In  his  last  message,  Mr.  Madison 
places  education  in  its  true  light  as  a  correlative  power  with  pub- 
lic roads  and  free  intercourse,  to  create  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  a  national  integrity.  Reports  were  made  by  committees  to 
Congress  in  1810,  1816  and  1820 ;  all  favoring  the  proposed  uni- 
versity. As  some  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  act, 
Mr.  Atherton  in  1816  proposed  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion :  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  national 
university. "  But  it  was  generally  held  that  Congress  already  had 
the  right  in  the  district  under  its  sole  jurisdiction.  Monroe 
-endorsed  the  scheme,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  first  message 
laments  that  Washington,  if  he  could  be  now  alive,  would  ^^  see 
the  spot  which  he  had  destined  and  bequeathed  to  the  use  of  his 
country  as  the  site  of  a  university,  still  bare  and  barren." 

The  idea  grew  and  shaped  itself,  as  the  American  educational 
system  grew  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams  the  proposition  became  a  matter  for  only 
general  discussion  outside  of  the  national  legislature.  There  had 
come  about  a  feeling  that  the  creation  of  a  national  university 
would  not  be  so  simple  a  matter  as  supposed ;  and  that  a  uni- 
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versity  if  built  at  Washington  should  not  be  merely  another 
great  university  as  Harvard  is  a  university.  Many  of  the  states 
between  1820  and  1840  began  to  establish  state  universities ;  and 
one  of  these  at  least  had  won  a  European  reputation.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  overtop  them ;  but  was  that  all  ?  Should  not  a 
national  university  be  something  different,  something  larger, 
something  that  the  others  could  not  hope  to  rival.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  think  this  matter  out  A  new  period  had^come.  The 
presidents  felt  that  the  matter  was  not  so  easily  agreed  upon,  and 
left  it  to  educators  to  work  over.  Professor  Gould  wrote,  "  We 
want  no  university  keeping  up  with  the  times ;  but  one  which 
shall  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  age  as  can  be,  and  be  within  hail ;  one 
that  shall  create,  develop,  satisfy  new  and  unheard  of  requisi- 
tions and  aspirations."  Then  with  enthusiasm  caught  from  the 
idea,  he  adds :  ^^  Let  earth,  air  and  sea  bring  their  tribute ;  let 
California  and  India  pour  in  their  gold  till  this  great  work  is 
done.  Thus  shall  we  fulfil  the  glory  of  a  nation,  the  welfare  of  a 
continent,  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race."  An  Ala- 
bamian  wrote  in  1857,  (*'  We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American 
university.  We  have  excellent  common  schools ;  we  have  excel- 
lent state  universities ;  but  the  more  these  are  multiplied,  the 
more  urgent  the  need  of  a  national  university."  Here  is  the 
dawning  of  the  great  conception  that  American  education  should 
be  a  unified  system.  Already  the  state  schools  in  some  cases 
graded  up  to  and  graduated  into  state  universities.  Why  should 
not  the  state  universities  in  time  graduate  into  a  great  United 
.  States  university  ?  The  object  of  Washington  and  Madison  was 
to  secure  harmony  of  thought  and  sentiment  throughout  the  land ; 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  consequent  disunion^ 
But  Jefferson  saw  a  rifle's  range  farther.  He  foresaw  the  state 
universities  ;  and  forefelt  the  need  of  a  center  and  crown  of  these. 
The  growth  of  state  universities  had  become  rapid.  The  Western 
states  nearly  without  exception  created  universities  almost  as 
early  as  their  common  schools. 

Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  after  a  university  tour  of  the  world,  with 
visits  to  every  European  as  well  as  American  university,  met  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Trenton,  in  1869,  and  his 
report  was  so  overwhelming  in  facts  and  so  eloquent  in  state- 
ment that  the  convention  unanimously  shouted,  ^^  Aye,  aye,  let  us 
have  the  university."     Mr.  Harris  speaks  of  the  occasion  as  one 
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of  extraordinary  enthusiasm  accompanied  by  such  a  conviction  of 
our  deficiencies  that  there  was  no  room  for  debate.  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  then  selected  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prosecute  the' 
work,  which  the  convention  resolved  should  be  pushed  with  such 
unintermitted  zenl  as  to  give  the  country  no  rest  until  the  uni- 
versity be  establi  h  id.  To  say  that  he  has  fully  met  the  desires 
of  the  Association  barely  does  justice  to  his  ability  and  devotion. 
Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  same  Association,  at  Cleveland, 
had  voted  that  the  subject  was  of  primal  importance.  The  trial 
of  its  political  institutions  through  which  the  American  nation 
had  just  passed,  recalled  what  Washington  had  feared,  and  fear- 
ing which,  he  had  urged  a  national  education.  The  Association 
held  that  the  pressing  demand  was  for  the  most  complete  educa- 
tional facilities  the  world  could  furnish.  Charles  Sumner  gave 
his  powerful  aid  at  this  time  in  the  Senate,  and  hoped  to  make 
the  founding  of  such  a  university  the  grand  ending  labor  of  his 
life.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Howe  in  1872,  recogniz- 
ing that  such  a  university  should  be  a  keystone  of  the  arch ;  that 
it  should  be  that  toward  which  all  state  education  pointed  and  y 
culminated. 

Here  we  find  that  three  different  reasons  had  grown  into  shape 
and  force  why  there  should  be  a  national  university.  (1)  To 
create  a  national  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  enable  the  best-edu- 
cated  teachers  to  prepare  for  cooperation.  (2)  That  there  may 
be  in  America  the  very  highest  possible  advantages  for  education 
that  the  world  can  afford.  (3)  That  there  may  be  at  Washing- 
ton an  apex  to  our  state  universities  exactly  as  Congress  serves  as 
the  apex  of  state  governments.  Our  state  capitals  are  not  a 
finality.  There  is  above  them  all  a  unifying  capital  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Could  not  and  should  not  the  state  systems 
of  education,  perfectly  graded  from  kindergartens  to  universities, 
also  find  a  final  center  and  completeness  in  a  greater  university 
at  the  nation's  capital  ?  Why  should  Washington  be  merely  our 
center  of  discussion  and  law  making,  and  not  our  center  of 
investigation  and  law-discovery.  Should  not  the  university  and 
the  capitol  be  coincidents  of  a  single  national  purpose  ?  In  time 
even,  might  it  not  be  a  resultant  that  the  university  would 
cooperate  in  government,  to  this  extent  that  its  graduates  in  civ- 
ics, economics,  history  and  statesmanship  would  become  the 
leaders  of  legislation  ?  At  all  events,  while  the  first  two  reasons 
for  a  national  university  still  have  great  weight,  the  third  has 
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begun  to  seem  by  far  the  most  important  argument.  Our  state 
systems  are  rapidly  becoming  perfected;  they  need  unifying. 
There  is  every  reason  why  our  states  shall  not  remain  dissevered 
in  education. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  at  present  our  able  National  Commissioner 
of  Education,  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  second  specified  caus& 
for  a  university.  He  argues  that  our  state  institutions  do  not 
fully  answer  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  problems  of  sociology 
and  statesmanship,  the  philosophy  of  science,  of  literature,  of 
history,  of  jurisprudence,  demand  the  concentrated  labor  of  a 
larger  corps  of  salaried  professors  than  can  be  provided  for  by  our 
colleges.  A  national  university  with  its  endowment  would  furnish 
the  desired  center  for  free  untrammelled  study  in  branches  far 
beyond  what  can  be  done  even  in  the  highest  institutions  now 
existing.  With  keen  insight  into  the  present  inharmonies  of  our 
school  system,  he  adds  that  whatever  want  of  adaptation  exists- 
between  our  common  schools  and  higher  schools  would  become 
manifest  through  this  proposed  highest  link  of  the  system. 
^  He  bears,  however,  equal  testimony  to  the  reactive  influence 
that  such  a  university  would  have  on  the  states.  "  It  would 
exert  a  molding  influence  on  education  in  all  the  states."  Sec- 
ondary education  would  become  everywhere  secure  through  the 
influence  of  the  national  university  in  educating  statesmen  into 
the  support  of  a  complete  system  of  public  education.  ^^The 
great  want  of  our  time  is  not  a  funded  endowment  of  education 
in  the  several  states,  but  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  essential  importance  of  a  complete  ayatem  of  free  education 
supported  by  public  taxation."  "  When  we  consider  the  great 
advantages  that  would  ensue  from  the  connection  that  a  great 
national  university  would  have  with  the  several  bureaus  of  our 
general  government,  and  the  digested  results  that  would  prevail 
from  the  investigation  of  the  statistical  data  there  collected,  from 
the  various  phases  of  our  political  life ;  when  we  consider  the 
effort  of  collecting,  by  means  of  a  vast  endowment,  the  best  edu- 
cated intelligence  of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty,  and  the 
resulting  study  of  our  institutions  by  free  disinterested  investiga- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  proposed  university  is  fully  apparent. 
From  its  lecture  rooms  will  emanate  the  science  that  will  solve 
our  social  and  political  problems  and  furnish  the  philosophy  of  a 
true  statesmanship." 

The  argument  strongest  with  Washington,  namely,  the  preven* 
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tion  of  sectionalism,  was  obviated  somewhat  by  the  rise  of  steam 
power'and  the  marvellotis  development  thereby  of  rapid  intercom- 
munication—  which  Washington  could  not  foresee.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  &  vastly  higher  education  than  that  afforded  by 
our  colleges,  was  weakened  by  the  rise  of  Cornell,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Clarke  and  the  progress  made  by  other  advanced  universi- 
ties. But  the  weakening  of  these  arguments  vastly  emphasizes 
and  strengthens  the  third.  For  now  that  each  state,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  has  a  school  system  headed  by  a  state  university, 
we  have  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  the  condition  of  states  with 
political  systems  and  state  capitals,  but  without  federal  union. 
As  it  is,  however,  our  state  political  systems  point  to,  harmonize 
in,  and  nationalize  at  Washington.  Our  state  educational  sys- 
tems should  do  the  same.  In  fact,  they  become  dangerous  with- 
out such  federalism.  Left  to  separate  existences  they  grow  to  be 
rivals,  and  to  some  extent  will  create  a  clash  of  sentiment.  We 
must  federate  our  schools  as  well  as  our  legislative  assemblies. 
Dr.  Dollinger  wrote  of  us,  "  The  main  hindrance  to  literary  and 
scientific  progress  in  the  United  States  is  the  want  of  a  great 
central  university."  To  which  one  of  our  ablest  educators  added : 
^^  When  that  comes  about  our  educational  system  would  have  a 
center  of  gravity  around  which  all  the  planets  and  their  satelites 
would  revolve  in  unbroken  harmony." 

Another  and  unforeseen  argument  has  arisen  for  the  proposed 
establishment.  The  city  of  Washington  has  gradually  become 
the  literary  and  scientific  center  of  the  nation.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  was  far  more  than  it  appeared  to  be. 
It  really  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  university.  Secretary  Lamar, 
in  his  report  for  1885,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Washington 
had  already  become  peculiarly  furnished  with  material  to  consti- 
tute a  great  university.  Scientific  bureaus  had  grown  up,  one  by 
one,  under  the  government,  with  observatories,  laboratories, 
museums  and  libraries,  until  the  whole  range  of  physical  science 
was  represented  by  national  institutes.  If  the  various  commis- 
sions, bureaus  and  divisions  which  had  the  prosecution  of  scien- 
tific research  should  be  combined  as  integral  parts  of  one 
institution,  such  an  institute  would  be  of  greater  proportions  and 
more  comprehensive  than  any  other  in  the  world ;  and  should  a 
university  be  erected  on  such  a  basis,  with  a  superstructure  com- 
mensurate with  its  foundation,  it  would  be  without  rival  in  the 
world.     Washington  really  has  to-day,  the  disjecta  membra  of  a 
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magnificent  endowment.  The  United  States  annually  appropri- 
ates about  three  millions  for  the  scientific  work  carried  on  by  its 
several  dissociated  departments.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
with  its  endowment  of  one  million ;  the  superb  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  volumes ;  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  the  National  Museum,  with  its  twenty-two 
departments  of  investigation,  constitute  the  elements  of  a  uni- 
versity unequalled  in  any  other  land.  But  to  these  should  be 
added  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  Survey,  the  National  Observatory ;  while  the 
Department  of  Education  at  last  would  become  definite  and  com- 
prehensive and  powerful.  In  other  words,  Washington  is  already 
furnished  with  fragments  that  might  be  easily  made  to  cohere  in 
a  magnificent  institution.  It  is  the  capital  of  our  land  politically ; 
naturally,  it  is  also  becoming  our  capital  intellectually.  It  is  the 
heart  of  the  nation ;  to  which  and  from  which  go  deciding 
impressions  for  good  or  evil.  When  our  princely  Joseph  Henry 
presided  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  university  project  was  accepted 
by  all  our  learned  men  as  a  matter  soon  to  be  accomplished.  Not 
only  Henry,  but  Agassiz,  Gould,  Pierce,  Hall,  Potter  were 
enthusiastic  in  its  favor.  But  the  Civil  war  broke  loose  and 
turned  the  tide  of  statesmanship  in  more  strictly  political  chan- 
nels. The  time  is  once  more  favorable.  It  is  ripe.  We  owe  it 
to  Washington,  we  owe  it  to  the  nation  to  act  promptly. 

The  negative  argument  for  the  creation  of  a  national  university 
at  Washington  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  positive.  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White  with  persistence  urges  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
our  national  capitol  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  shall  affect  legis- 
lation basely  or  narrowly.  "  Washington  is  developing  the 
atmosphere  which  is  to  give  character  to  the  executive,  the 
judiciary  and  especially  the  legislative  business  of  the  nation. 
What  shall  the  atmosphere  be  ?  Shall  it  be  made  by  luxurious 
millionaires,  anxious  only  for  new  fields  in  which  to  display  their 
wealth  ?  Shall  it  be  an  atmosphere  of  rioters,  living  without  one 
thought  of  better  things  ?  Shall  it  be  redolent  merely  of  political 
scheming  and  stock  jobbing?  Shall  it  not  rather  be  a  capital 
where,  with  the  higher  satisfaction  and  graces  of  civilized  living, 
there  shall  be  an  atmosphere  of  thought  on  the  highest  subjects 
and  of  devotion  to  the  noblest  aims  ?  " 

The  matter  now  rests  at  this  point.  A  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  reported  unanimously  in  March,  1893,  ^^  A  bill  to  establish 
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a  university  of  the  United  States,"  but  nothing  further  was  done. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  were  unable  to  bring  it  to  a  vote,  although 
there  seemed  to  be  but  little  settled  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  called  for  a  strictly  post-graduate  uni- 
versity. There  was  then  as  now,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  no 
purpose  manifested  to  oreate  a  rival  to  existing  state  institutions. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  create  one  more  high  rank  university, 
whether  under  control  of  a  sect  or  not.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  of  the  present  Congress  is  substantially  that  of 
1893.  It  embodies  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  most  eminent 
educators,  including  Mr.  Harris,  Ex-Governor  Hoyt,  and  most  of 
the  presidents  of  the  greater  universities  and  colleges. 

It  now  rests  with  the  people  to  insist  that  a  measure  so  vital  to 
our  security  and  progress  shall  not  be  pushed  aside  by  partisan 
schemes  and  legislation  —  that,  such  a  university  would  to  a  large 
extent  render  impossible.  The  growth  of  great  sectional  and 
local  universities  does  not  in  the  least  decrease  the  need  of  a  uni- 
vei-sity  at  Washington  that  is  strictly  non-sectarian  and  popular, 
nuy  more  than  they  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  National 
Museum  and  Smithsonian  now  existing.  In  fact  it  may  not  be 
unwise  to  inquire  if  these  rival  institutions  at  Boston,  at  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  may  not  in  time,  if  left  ununified,  have  an  influ- 
ence in  creating  sectional  sentiment. 

If  it  is  made  good  that  a  national  university  is  desirable,  the 
means  for  its  establishment  must  of  course  be  considered.  We 
have  seen  already  that  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  institution  already 
exists ;  that  large  endowments  coexist  with  many  sections  of  this 
establishment;  and  that  annual  appropriations  of  Congress  are 
already  an  established  precedent.  So  much  can  be  counted  on  to 
a  certainty.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  university, 
once  agreed  upon,  the  nation  will  not  heartily  accord  to  it  an 
adequate  income  in  addition  to  what  is  now  granted.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  that  the  states  unite  in  the  founding  of  such  a 
common  capitol  of  learning  by  the  gift,  from  each,  of  one  million 
dollars ;  and  that  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  be  done  by  the 
united  representations  of  the  scholarship  of  the  states  —  delegates 
from  state  universities.  The  munificence  of  President  Washing- 
ton would,  if  now  turned  over  by  Congress,  be  a  sum  of  nearly 
five  millions,  including  just  interest.  This  would  yield  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  But  furthermore,  I 
suggest  that  the  millionaires  of  America  form  a  university  asso- 
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ciation,  with  the  intent  of  laying  such  a  university  on  a  basis  as 
deep  and  broad  as  our  political  fellowship  'and  national  power. 
There  should  be  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. In  addition  to  what  is  already  assured,  this  could  be 
achieved  by  five  hundred  of  our  wealthiest  citizens.  The  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  1898  recommended  the  setting  apart  of 
one-half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands ;  one-half  of  such 
half  to  be  used  in  establishing  and  opening  the  university,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  kept  at  interest  as  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 
But  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  or  whatever  combined  plans^ 
the  university  should  not  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  people. 
They  should  feel  that  it  is  eminently  their  own.  Its  chief  endow- 
ment should  be  popular;  and  its  annual  sustenance  be  the 
continuous  appreciative  work  of  the  whole  Union.  We  do  not 
want  a  university  at  Washington  belonging  any  less  to  the  peo- 
ple than  Congress  belongs  to  us  altogether.  Such  a  university, 
while  crowning  scholarship,  and  rescuing  legislation  from  crudity, 
would  bind  the  American  people  into  a  single  nation  by  the  strong 
power  of  common  intellectual  and  moral  purpose.  It  is  not  vis- 
ionary to  believe  that  a  completed  national  system  of  education, 
crowned  by  a  national  university,  would  awaken  the  same  pride, 
the  same  zeal,  and  the  same  readiness  to  support  it  by  taxation 
that  Michigan  has  shown  with  her  state  system. 

If  the  design  of  Washington  had  been  carried  out  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  it  might  have  had  the  direct  result  anticipated 
by  him,  of  rendering  national  sentiment  homogeneous,  and  pre- 
venting the  era  of  sectionalism  from  culminating  in  a  civil  war. 
Whether  or  not  this  would  have"  resulted,  we  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  ahead  of  us,  with  a  widening  of  area  and  increasing  number 
of  states,  we  have  the  problem  of  harmonizing  sections,  and  sus- 
taining a  unity  of  sentiment,  more  pressing  than  ever.  But  an 
earlier  establishment  of  a  national  university  might  have  failed  of 
reaching  as  broad  a  conception  and  purpose  as  if  founded  at  the 
present  time.  We  now  apprehend  the  true  conception  of  state 
education ;  and  our  states  are  rapidly  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
Jeffersonian  basis.  A  national  university  if  founded  to-day,  will 
inevitably  be  a  federal  head  of  nearly  fifty  state  university  sys- 
tems; and  will  thus  bind  into  a  compact  unity  our  whote*  educa- 
tional idea.  Those  states  that  so  far  have  lagged  in  creating  a 
complete  state  system  will  hasten  to  place  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  federal  idea. 
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THE  TRAINING    OF  COLLEGE   GRADUATES  FOR 
THE   WORK  OF  TEACHING. 

8UPT.  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON,  BBOOKLINE,  MASS. 

ALL  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  cannot  help  find- 
ing cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
readiness  on  the  part  of  college  graduates  to  devote  time  to  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  evidence 
here  of  a  growing  recognition  of  and  respect  for  teaching  as  a 
profession,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  all  social 
forces  that  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  are  largely 
dependent  upon  educational  schemes  and  methods  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation.  Social  reform  is  distinctly  an  educational 
process,  and  teachers  are  the  most  potent  of  all  reformers,  as  they 
are  able  to  do  constructive  work  at  the  very  foundations  of  char- 
acter. 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  colleges,  especially  those  for  women, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  who  seek  a  career  in  the 
schools  is  another  reason  why  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  untrained  graduates,  many  see  the  importance  of  quali- 
fying themselves  to  render  skilled  service,  for  it  is  a  well  known  , 
fact  that  many  a  college  graduate,  who  has  ultimately  succeeded^ 
made  but  a  partial  success  at  first,  and  some  have  proved  utter 
failures,  bringing  discredit  to  the  schools  and  sorrow  to  themselves 
and  their  friends.  Doubtless,  some  who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal 
education  are  disqualified  by  temperament  or  some  other  cause^ 
for  successful  work  as  teachers.  Such  should  become  conscious 
of  this  fact,  and  act  accordingly  before  serious  harm  has  been 
done. 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughos,  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Training 
College,  is  right  when  she  says,  that  ^'  A  system  of  training  should 
be  a  sieve ;  it  has  to  keep  out  of  the  profession  hopeless  failures* 
There  are  a  great  many  failures  that  are  not  hopeless.  It  may  be 
asked,  ^ Ought  not  a  woman  to  know  if  she  cannot  teach?* 
Alas  I  They  do  not  know,  and  also  1  am  glad  to  say,  a  good 
many  students  have  come  detesting  teaching,  looking  forward 
with  dread  to  their  teaching  life,  and  when  they  have  found  out 
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what  is  meant  by  teaching,  and  have  learned  to  do  it  fairly  well, 
they  have  greatly  enjoyed  it.  Therefore,  I  maintain  a  training 
college  ought  to  be  a  place  where  women  can  test  themselves  as 
to  whether  they  are  very  likely  to  be  fair  teachers." 

Moreover,  a  system  of  training  that  helps  to  acquaint  young 
persons  with  the  principles  of  teaching,  enables  them  to  see 
mistakes  and  avoid  them  needs  no  justification  or  argument. 

At  the  present  time,  training  is  available : 
First,  in  Normal  schools. 

Second,  in  city  Training  schools  and  Training  classes. 
Third,  in  schools  of  Pedagogy  in  colleges. 

However  efficient  our  normal  schools  have  been  and  are  in 
training  teachers,  and  however  earnest  they  may  be  in  seeking  to 
get  rid  of  the  academic  stamp  they  have  always  borne,  and  in 
raising  the  standard  of  admission,  it  is  apparent  that  college 
graduates  are  not  attracted  to  them  to  any  considerable  extent. 
One  reason  is,  that  these  schools  are  organized  and  equipped  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  less  mature  and  less  cultured  minds. 
Of  necessity  the  course  must  be  elementary,  and  deficiencies  in 
academic  training  must  be  corrected.  Courses  of  study  from 
many  normal  schools  examined  at  random,  indicate  that  more 
than  one-half  the  work  is  such  as  ought  to  be  done  in  grammar 
■and  high  schools.  It  would  be  discouraging  to  a  person  of  the 
knowledge  and  mental  grasp  implied  by  a  college  diploma,  to  sit 
down  for  a  year  in  an  alphabetic  atmosphere  that  is  found  in  some 
normal  schools;  and  to  have  a  daily  sprinkling  of  pulverized 
metaphysics  as  is  often  a  part  of  the  program,  is  quite  unde- 
sirable. 

The  city  training  schools  and  training  classes  are  much  better 
for  the  graduate,  as  they  afford  a  larger  range  of  observation  and 
practice  and  a  freer  play  of  individuality. 

Courses  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  are  not  open  to  the  objections 
noted  above,  but  they  will  need  to  broaden  their  horizon  some- 
what in  order  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  two  chief  defects 
seem  to  be,  first,  the  absorbing  attention  that  is  given  to  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  problem,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  vital 
claims  of  school-room  life  and  individual  testing.  Second,  the 
fatuous  notion  that  liberally  educated  teachers  are  chiefly  needed 
in  secondary  schools. 
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One  finds  in  all  the  schemes  issued  by  the  departments  of  peda- 
gogyi  a  wealth  of  topics  for  reading  and  discussion,  with  courses 
of  lectures  upon  all  the  important  elements  of  pedagogic  culture, 
but  little  is  said  about  the  observation  and  experience  that  should 
be  complementary  to  all  these  things.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that 
Harvard  University  is  somewhat  of  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus  not  only  sends  his  students  to  olDserve  in  all 
grades  of  schools,  but  is  arranging  to  have  them  do  actual  teach- 
ing under  direction  and  criticism.  The  writer  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity while  giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  Harvard  class  the 
present  year  on  "  School  Supervision  "  to  measure  the  attitude  of 
mind  and  the  practical  insight  of  the  men.  They  fairly  bristled 
with  questions  that  showed  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their  think- 
ing upon  all  educational  questions,  and  their  deep  interest  in  the 
detail  of  school-room  practice. 

The  experiment  being  tried  in  Providence,  whereby  certain 
graduates  of  Brown  University  are  being  trained  in  the  higL 
school,  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  secondary  teaching,  but  I 
regret  to  observe  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Jacobs, 
descriptive  of  this  movement,  gives  one  to  underatand  that  the 
training  is  entirely  for  work  in  secondary  schools.  To  take  a 
group  of  well  educated  persons  and  harness  them  all  to  the  same 
car,  is  a  narrowing  of  opportunities,  and  a  possible  blighting  of 
aptitudes  that  can  hardly  be  justified.  Probably  not  more  than 
three  per  cent,  of  school  children  are  in  secondary  schools.  The 
great  mass  of  our  youth  never  enter  them.  The  problems 
involved  in  the  proper  culture  and  training  of  children,  as  found 
in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  are  more  subtle  and  require 
greater  psychologic  wisdom  than  those  of  the  secondary  school. 
Shall  not  the  great  potential  of  ability  and  culture  now  issuing 
from  our  colleges  be  utilized  in  the  great  social  and  educational 
movements  of  our  time  that  centre  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 
public  schools  ? 

A  few  college  women,  by  a  recent  vigorous  inspection  of  the 
Boston  school  houses,  have  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  house  clean- 
ing that  is  likely  to  be  felt  far  away.  Down  in  the  kindergartens, 
and  all  along  through  the  years  that  follow,  there  are  vast  areas 
of  unexplored  possibilities  in  education.  If  this  is  not  thought  to 
be  so,  why  are  some  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  little  children  and  interrogating  them  for  information  ?' 
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Why  is  the  anthropology  of  childhood  being  studied  with  such 
avidity?  Why  are  child  study  circles  of  parents  and  teachers 
being  formed  all  over  the  land  ?  The  great  demand  to-day  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  instructors  in  geometry  and  Latin,  but  for  teachers 
in  our  best  primary  and  grammar  schools,  public  and  private,  for 
principals  of  schools  and  for  supervisors  of  all  bmnches  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  not  a  dozen  college  women  in  New  England 
to-day  who  could  go  into  a  primary  school  and  do  a  good  morn- 
ing's work ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  superior  teachers  in  high 
schools  earning  from  $600  to  $1,200  per  year,  who  could  double 
their  salaries  had  they  the  interest,  the  sympathy  and  the  skill  to 
deal  with  young  children.  I  am  told  that  during  a  recent  canvass 
for  a  candidate  to  fill  the  position  of  supervisor  in  the  Boston 
schools,  there  was  not  found  a  single  college  graduate  who  had 
the  equipment  and  experience  such  as  would  make  her  eligible  to 
such  a  position. 

Again,  the  apparent  tendency  in  the  Providence  experiment  to 
follow  Normal  School  methods  to  the  extent  of  making  Critie 
Teachers  a  prominent  feature  of  the  system,  is  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. The  very  act  of  teaching  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
self  revelation  and  a  consciousness  of  errors  that,  to  an  educated 
person,  only  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  occasional  and  kindly 
suggestion.  Therefore,  while  any  attempt  to  open  to  college 
graduates  avenues  of  success  in  the  higher  grades  of  teaching  are 
to  be  commended,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
scheme  of  training  should  be  devised  that  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  whole  field  in  both  departments  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  using  observation  and  experience  in  all  grades  as 
helps  to  this  end. 

The  Brookline  Training  Class  for  College  Graduates  is  a 
meagre  and  imperfect  attempt  to  start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  right 
direction.  The  suggestion  came  from  the  authorities  at  Welles- 
ley  College.  No  public  announcement  was  made,  but  the  circu- 
lation of  the  news  in  a  private  way  led  twelve  graduates  repre- 
senting four  colleges,  to  apply  for  admission.  Eight  of  these 
were  received,  and  were  assigned  to  work  upon  the  very  first  day 
of  the  fall  term.  The  circular  issued  at  that  time  as  a  guide  to 
the  class  and  to  others  interested,  stated  among  other  things  that : 

In  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  of  training,  the  study  of 
books  will  not  be  made  a  prominent  feature,  but  rather  the  study 
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of  childreD,  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  needs,  and  the 
means  whereby  their  healthy  growth  and  development  are  to  be 
secured.  Many  pei-sons  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  transmute  their 
scholastic  attainments  into  self-reliant  teaching  power.  To  give 
sympathetic  aid  to  such  persons,  and  to  help  them  to  avoid  mis- 
takes and  to  become  as  soon  as  possible  strong  and  independent, 
is  the  object  of  this  course.  The  special  means  to  be  employed 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  members  of  the  training  class  will  be  brought  into 
close  relation  with  the  work  of  the  Brookline  schools,  from  the 
sense  and  motor  -  training  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  most 
advanced  instruction  of  the  high  school.  Special  time  will  be 
allowed  them  for  visiting  schools,  and  the  teachers  of  the  town, 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  will  welcome  them  to  any  of 
their  classes  and  will  afford  any  information  desired. 

2.  Each  person  will  be  assigned  to  some  class,  either  in  the 
grammar  or  high  school,  where  for  several  weeks  she  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  class  teacher.  She  will  observe  and 
study  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  school  life,  and  will  render 
incidental  assistance  to  the  teacher. 

She  will  be  expected  to  take  one  subject,  master  its  elements, 
prepare  lessons  and  give  instruction  upon  the  same  with  due 
attention  to  sequence,  correlation,  illustration,  logical  question- 
ing and  written  reproduction. 

8.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  given  some  educational 
problem  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  psychology  and  his- 
tory aided  by  personal  experience.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
to  be  formulated  and  presented  at  a  round  table  conference,  a 
series  of  which  will  be  held. 

The  plan  has  been  fully  carried  out.  The  class  has  met 
usually  once  each  week  for  a  lecture  or  for  conference.  Lec- 
tures have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most  skillful  teachers  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Munroe  on  "  The  History  of  Edu- 
cation," and  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus  on  "  The  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing." While  the  observation  has  been  in  all  grades,  the  teaching 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers  mostly 
in  the  grammar  schools.  So  earnest,  courteous  and  enthusiastic 
have  these  young  ladies  been,  that  their  presence  in  the  schools 
has  been  a  real  source  of  inspiration  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Usually  a  subject  has  been  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class 
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upon  which  she  has  prepared  her  lessons  with  much  care.  She- 
has  submitted  these  to  the  teacher  of  the  class  for  inspection 
before  giving  them.  There  has  been  little  formal  criticism  and 
none  of  a  public  nature.  Constant  suggestions  given  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  have  seemed  to  be  sufficient.  Under  this  plan 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  gaining  that  self-poise  and 
adaptability  so  requisite  to  the  teacher.  Since  February  Ist^ 
three  members  of  the  class  have  been  employed  at  a  moderate 
salary,  all  in  the  grammar  schools ;  two  as  assistants  to  princi- 
pals and  one  in  charge  of  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  latter  has  had  nearly  200  pupils  each  week  in  ele- 
mentary chemistry. 

The  papers  upon  pedagogic  problems,  like  habit,  concentration, 
child  study  and  individualism  read  by  members  of  the  class  at 
conferences  of  teachers,  indicate  a  wide  range  of  professional 
reading  and  a  good  grasp  of  fundamental  ideas. 

It  is  expected  that  this  experiment  will  be  continued  another 
year,  when  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  some  of  the  ablest 
graduates  attack  the  problems  of  the  primary  school.  The  kernel 
of  the  enterprise  lies  in  this,  that  something  is  wrong  when  a 
woman's  education  leads  her  to  shun  contact  with  childhood. 
Some  changes  may  be  needed  in  the  college  curriculum  to  correct 
this  evil,  but  we  cannot  wait  for  that  consummation.  There  is  a. 
crying  need  to-day  for  the  broad,  vigorous  handling  of  many 
problems  that  are  wrapt  up  in  the  common  schools.  We  must 
appeal  not  only  to  the  most  highly  trained  minds,  but  to  the  finest 
womanly  instincts  for  aid.  If  the  Brookline  experiment  shall  but 
point  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  broader  and 
more  humanitarian  in  its  character  than  any  in  existence,  its  pro- 
moters will  feel  amply  rewarded  for  their  toil. 
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AIMS  AND    METHODS  IN   THE    STUDY  OF   LIT- 

ERATURE.'^ 

NATHANIEL  BUTLER. 
PreHdent  qf  CoUby   UnkieraUy. 

THE  first  half  of  the  topic  suggests  the  question,  Why  should 
we  study  literature  ?  The  second  half  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, How  should  we  study  literature  ?  In  order  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  answering  these  questions  let  us  ask,  What  is  lit- 
erature ? 

In  the  broadest  conceivable  sense  literature  is  any  written 
record  of  thought  or  sentiment.  The  first  man  who  recorded  in 
written  characters  his  thought  or  feeling  is  the  father  of  literature. 
In  this  sense,  treaties  between  tribes,  dry  chronicles,  geometries 
and  theological  disputations  are  literature.  But  we  may  as  well 
narrow  our  definition  at  once,  because  no  one  understands  the 
term  ^^  literature  "  in  so  broad  a  sense.  Literature,  as  we  use  and 
understand  the  term,  denotes  that  body  of  writings  whose  motives 
are  artistic,  rather  than  purely  intellectual  —  whose  purpose  is, 
not  primarily  to  instruct,  but  to  give  exalted  pleasure  through 
imagination  and  emotion.  Literature,  as  we  understand  and  use 
the  term,  signifies  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

One  characteristic  of  the  fine  arts  is  that  their  products  give 
sesthetic  pleasure.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  many  who 
say  that  the  one  purpose  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  give  pleasure ;  still 
less  that  the  sole  purpose  of  literature  is  to  give  pleasure ;  yet  we 
shall  find  this  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
we  shall  find  also  that  literature  has  this  distinctive  mark  —  that 
it  gives  pleasure.  It  may  express  profound  truth ;  it  may  con- 
vey valuable  information,  but  there  is  a  something  in  the  manner 
of  expression  that  delights  us.  The  writer  not  only  has  mastered 
his  subject,  but  he  also  possessed  the  "  art  of  putting  things."  In 
addition  to  the  facts  he  has  recorded,  or  the  thought  he  has 
evolved,  he  has  added  something  from  his  own  mind,  and  it  is  that 
which  charms  us.  Hundreds  have  written  about  the  daisy,  yet 
excepting  what  Chaucer,  and  Burns,  and  Wordsworth  have  sung, 

*  A  Paper  read  before  the  Massaohasetts  SohoolmaBters*  Clab.  Boston,  reb.  1ft.  180$. 
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we  do  not  care  much  what  these  hundreds  have  written.  Not 
only  the  substance,  but  also  the  form  of  a  writing  determines  our 
pleasure  in  it  and  therefore  determines  its  immortality  as  litera- 
ture. 

That  this  element  of  pleasure  enters  into  whatever  we  may  call 
literature  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  even  valuable 
works  whose  purpose  is  mainly  to  instruct,  never  become  classed 
as  literature.  Of  this  sort  are  text-books  and  technical  treatises 
—  we  never  call  them  "literature."  Even  histories  are  excluded 
from  the  realm  of  pure  literature.  Essays,  poetry,  fiction,  criti- 
cism and  possibly  oratory  have  the  field  almost  exclusively  to 
themselves.  Yet  whenever  a  work  on  history  appears,  adorned 
with  the  graces  of  style,  and  vivified  by  glowing  imagination,  we 
give  the  work  a  place  in  literature.  So  we  have  done  with 
Macaulay,  with  Prescott,  with  Francis  Parkman,  and  so  we  must 
do,  I  believe,  with  John  Fiske  and  with  others.  We  shall  say, 
then,  for  our  first  definition  of  literature,  that,  as  to  content,  it 
consists  of  thought  and  sentiment  so  recorded  that  the  record  delights 
the  reader. 

Just  here,  however,  we  must  again  practice  exclusion.  We 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  what  gives  us  only  momentary  enjoy- 
ment and  immediately  palls  upon  the  appetite,  that  with  which 
men  amuse  themselves  for  nine  days  and  then  forever  neglect, 
this  we  can  never  call  a  work  of  literature  nor  of  any  fine  art. 
"Robert  Elesmere,"  " The  Quick  and  the  Dead,"  "She,"  these 
are,  perhaps,  very  good,  and  perhaps  not ;  but  we  run  no  great 
risk  in  saying  that  they  are  not  literature,  that  they  will  not  last. 
Already  they  seem  to  have  gone  the  way  of  "  The  Detective's 
Crime,"  "  Tracked  by  a  Woman,"  "  A  Life's  Remorse,"  and  all 
the  "  Duchess  "  literature. 

Time  sifts  the  books.  Such  as  these  are  the  chaff.  We  will 
not  consider  them.  Yet  I  may  point  out  that  this  is  not  to  say 
that  the  books  whose  names  are  thus  thrown  together  are  equally 
"  chaff  "  in  the  usual,  colloquial  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  only  to 
say  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  books  that  are  not  lasting,  and 
on  that  ground  we  cannot  call  them  literature.  One  would  hardly 
dream  of  saying  that  "  Robert  Elesmere  "  is  no  more  worthy  of 
being  read,  and  read  carefully  than  the  books  with  which  I  have 
enumerated  it.  Not  on  the  ground  of  comparative  values,  but  on 
the  ground  of  comparative  immortality  is  the  estimate   based. 
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One  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book  recently 
said  that  it  ^^is  one  which  has  only  a  limited  term  of  life."  That 
^'  it  must  almost  of  necessity  pass  away  in  time,  because  it  deals 
with  a  temporary  condition."  Yet  another,  equally  an  admirer 
of  the  book,  writes,  in  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  literature  ? 
^^  I  mean  such  books  as  deal  with  something  fundamental,  with 
right  and  wrong,  with  duty,  with  the  human  heart,  in  9uch  a  way 
that  they  mu»t  live  forever!^ 

Time,  I  repeat,  sifts  the  books,  and  it  does  not  regard  our 
preferences  in  the  process.  The  wind  carries  away  many  books 
which  had  an  important  but  temporary  mission,  and  which  do  not 
take  a  place  in  a  peoples'  literature.  But  when  a  book,  an  essay, 
a  poem,  is  read  not  only  by  the  writer's  own  countrymen,  not  only 
by  his  generation,  but  by  men  of  other  lands,  and  by  a  generation 
or  two  after  him,  then  we  can  safely  call  that  work  literature.* 
We  must,  then,  revise  our  definition  and  say  that  Literature  can- 
tists  of  any  record  of  th/ught  or  sentiment  whose  miatance  or  form^ 
or  botkf  are  such  that  it  delights  other  men  and  other  times  than  those 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  written.  Here  belong  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Goethe,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare. 

But  it  will  at  once  be  said :  shall  we  class  Lowell  and  Long- 
fellow with  Dante  and  Shakespeare  ?  Not  at  all.  Of  Shakes- 
peare we  can  say  that  men  have  delighted  in  his  work  for  almost 
three  hundred  years,  and  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  five  hun- 
dred years  hence,  men  will  still  delight  in  him,  unless  the  race 
should  perish,  or  undergo  a  change  inconceivable.  We  cannot 
say  this  of  Lowell  or  Longfellow ;  we  are  not  even  sure  of  it  in 
the  case  of  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.  Having  defined  literature 
we  shall  say,  then,  that  its  works  fall  into  two  classes :  (1)  those 
that  survive  the  writer  and  his  times  but  do  not  attain  to  immor- 
tality ;  (2)  those  that  take  a  permanent  place  and  become  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  race.  Homer,  Dante,  Virgil,  Shakespeare, 
the  works  of  these  the  world  will  hold  fast  to,  as  it  will  to 
Beethoven  and  Michael  Angelo. 

Time,  as  I  said,  sifts  the  books  and  gives  us  literature.  Again, 
it  sifts  the  literature  and  gives  us  the  ^^  classics,"  classified  litera- 
ture, set  up  in  the  one  class  of  world  books.     Here   we  have 

*  An  ezoellent  statement  of  the  ground  upon  wblob  a  writer  may  claim  a  place  in 
Hteratare,  may  be  foonA  in  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  book  *<  Stellifferi"  (Sorlbner's, 
1898),  p.  106. 
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literature  in  the  narrowest  sense ;  and  we  may  define  it  ba  a  record 
of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  felt  in  the  world. 

Thus  much  of  literature  as  to  content,  and  of  the  two  classes 
into  which  it  falls. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  is  literature  as  to  function  ?  What  is  its 
excuse  ?     What  is  it  for  f 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Alexander  Pope,  has  made  for  us 
a  very  useful  distinction  between  "  literature  of  knowledge,"  and 
"  literature  of  power."  "  The  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach ; 
the  function  of  the  second  is  to  move ;  the  first  is  a  rudder ;  the 
•second,  an  oar  or  a  sail." 

What  De  Quincey  calls  literature  of  knowledge,  would  be 
represented  by  a  scientific  text-book  or  even  by  a  statistical 
report.  These  would  not  be  pure  literature  according  to  our  use 
of  the  term.  But  Shakespeare,  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold  would 
represent  the  literature  of  power.  They  do  not  so  much  instruct 
us  as  they  wake  us  up,  stimulate  us,  make  us  think.  Many  books 
might  be  named  that  combine  the  traits  of  the  two  classes  in  a 
high  degree.  But  what  chiefly  gives  value  to  a  literary  work  is, 
not  that  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  radiates 
power  of  some  sort.  Pure  literature  moves,  rouses,  enlarges,  sup- 
plies oar  and  sail  and  all  the  instruments  of  impulsion  and  pro- 
pulsion. 

How  true  books  broaden  our  horizon,  how  they  make  us 
incapable  of  the  narrow  conception  that  our  little  neighborhood 
and  its  affairs  make  up  the  whole  of  creation.  We  are  no  longer 
dwellers  in  this  or  that  village  or  town.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
intellectual  universe.  And  as  that  universe  expands  before  a 
man  he  becomes  humble,  less  dogmatic,  more  charitable,  a  larger 
and  better  man.  Even  from  the  literature  of  recreation  we 
receive  this  elevation  and  enlargement.  We  easily  carry  our  best 
with  us  as,  with  Goldsmith,  we  visit  the  household  of  simple- 
hearted  Dr.  Primrose,  or  in  hushed  reverence,  with  Burns,  join 
the  worshipping  group  of  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night";  we 
are  none  the  worse  for  a  look,  with  Dickens,  into  the  Marshalsea 
Prison  ;  and  we  are  hardened  indeed  if  we  are  not  touched  with 
the  tenderest  feeling  at  the  death-bed  of  little  Paul.  Thackeray 
is  a  safe  guide  through  Vanity  Fair,  and  any  man  may  count  him- 
self fortunate  to  have  known  Colonel  Newcome.  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle  will  give  us  suggestive  hint  or  sage  counsel,  and  Ruskin 
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will  stimulate  our  reverent  adoration  for  Him  who  fashioned  the 
material  universe,  the  author  of  all  beauty.  Dr.  Channing  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  power  of  books  to  build  a  man  up.  Said 
he,  ^'  it  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are 
in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give 
U8  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 
*  *  «  No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though  the  pros- 
perous of  my  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling,  if  the 
sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof, 
if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  of  Paradise,  and  Shakes- 
peare to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live." 

What  we  get,  thus,  from  literature  is  not  in  anywise  measured 
by  what  we  remember^  but  by  what  is  added  to  our  personality,  by 
the  degree  in  which  we  are  awakened  and  set  in  motion.  "  Self- 
activity  "  Carlyle  regarded  as  the  best  effect  of  any  book.  We 
might  almost  say  that  it  is  the  only  lasting  value  of  a  book  that 
it  begets  in  us  self-activity.  "  The  principal  use  of  reading,  to 
roe,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  that  by  various  objects  it  rouses  my 
reason  ;  it  employs  my  judgment,  not  my  memory."  "  The  ten- 
dency of  education  through  books,"  says  Mark  Pattison,  "  is  to 
sharpen  individuality  and  to  cultivate  independence  of  mind,  to 
make  a  man  cease  to  be  the  contented  servant  of  the  things  that 
perish."  What  Wordsworth  sang  of  the  poets,  we  may  exclaim 
of  all  writers  of  true  books : 

'^  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise. 
Who  give  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares." 

For  here  is  answered  our  question  as  to  the  function  of  books. 
It  is  —  "to  give  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,"  to  make  our 
world  larger,  to  open  our  eyes,  to  unstop  our  ears,  to  enlarge  our 
sympathies,  to  help  us  to  know  our  own  half  understood  thoughts, 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  become  narrow,  shallow,  insignifi- 
cant in  thought,  impulse,  conduct.  We  read,  not  that  we  may 
live  the  life  of  others,  but  that  we  may  be  awakened  and  stimu- 
lated and  made  to  live  the  life  natural  to  us  in  our  best  condition. 
The  question  as  to  the  function  of  literature  is  answered  once  for 
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all  by  saying  that  literature  is  of  no  lasting  value  except  as  a  help 
to  living,  giving  us  what  we  may  translate  into  impulse,  motive, 
character,  conduct ;  what  stimulates  self-activity. 

Having  now  clearly  determined  what  literature  is  as  to  content 
and  as  to  function,  let  us  see  where  it  belongs  among  fine  ai-ts. 

An  eloquent  and  learned  man  once  defined  the  fine  arts  (con- 
sidered as  products,  rather  than  as  processes)  to  be  the  products 
of  skill  exercised  in  the  realm  of  the  heautifvl. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  what  precisely  is  that  in  a  work  of  art 
that  gives  pleasure  ?  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  beauty  ? 
What  makes  it  art?  I  believe  that  it  is  this :  that  it  expresses  in 
material  form  some  emotional  or  imaginative  conception  of  the 
mind.  That  material  form  may  be  sounds  as  in  music ;  or  printed 
words ;  or  colors ;  or  form,  as  in  statuary  and  architecture ;  but 
addressing  the  mind  through  the  senses  it  delights  the  mind  by 
disclosing  the  emotional  or  imciginative  activity  of  another  mind, 
the  artist's.  The  material  form  will  express  the  sentiment  of 
tenderness,  or  rage,  or  reverence,  or  mirth,  or  terror,  or  love ;  or 
it  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  through  the  ideas  of  g^ce  and 
loveliness,  or  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  but  if  there  be  beauty, 
if  the  work  be  a  work  of  art,  it  will  give  pleasure  by  expressing 
some  spiritual  conception  in  material  form.  (Evidence  of  the 
delight  experienced  in  tracing  the  activity  of  another  mind  is 
afforded  by  the  devotion  of  men  to  the  study  of  archsBology,  and 
even  in  greater  degree,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  of 
natural  science.  Note  also,  Kepler's  well  known  exclamation, 
"  O,  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee.")  Now  if  this  be 
true,  that  a  work  of  art  is  such  by  virtue  of  its  exhibiting  some 
form  of  soul-activity  in  material  form,  the  fine  arts  may  be  ranked 
according  to  the  capability  of  their  words  to  express  a  wider  or 
narrower  range  of  soul-activity ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  to 
the  completeness  with  which  they  image  the  human  soul. 

Considering  the  arts  thus  we  shall  doubtless  place  architecture 
lowest  in  the  scale.  Lowest,  not  in  any  other  sense  than  this, 
that  its  capacity  for  soul  expression  is  narrowest.  It  may  express 
the  conceptions  of  massiveness,  grace,  grandeur,  dignity,  perhaps 
reverence ;  but  the  catalogue  is  soon  exhausted.  In  sculpture, 
however,  we  advance  a  step.  Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  the  position  of  the  limbs  can  express,  lies  within  the  range  of 
expression    proper    to    sculpture.     Pride,   defiance,  tenderness. 
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eagerness,  terror,  endurance,  these  and  many  more  conceptions  of 
the  mind  may  thus  be  embodied.  But  when  we  advance  to  paint- 
ing, how  greatly  is  the  range  increased !  All  the  expression al 
capabilities  of  the  human  face  are  at  its  command.  Not  so  of 
sculpture.  That  art  relies  in  the  least  degree,  if  at  all,  upon 
facial  expression.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  suffer  but  little  damage  even  though  the  head  is  gone. 
But  all  the  marvellous  expressiveness  of  the  face  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  painter.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  agree  upon  the  relative 
position  of  music  in  this  classification.  There  are  those  who 
assert  that  to  them  it  expresses  all  that  the  soul  conceives,  and 
much  for  which  it  can  find  no  other  utterance.  Others  say  that 
to  them  it  has  no  absolute  expression,  and  that  association  accounts 
very  largely  for  the  supposed  expressiveness  of  music.  To  me  it 
seems  that  its  range  of  expression  is  wider  than  that  of  any  of  the 
arts  thus  far  named.  But  when  we  seek  for  the  medium  through 
which  the  soul  finds  free  and  most  complete  expression,  the  art 
whereby  all  that  we  know  and  feel  and  purpose  may  be  expressed, 
we  are  undoubtedly  brought  to  literature.  And  we  may  define 
its  place  among  the  fine  arts  by  saying  that  literature  is  the  com-  ^ 
pletest  image  of  the  soul,  since  it  can  express  the  widest  range  of 
mental  activity. 

Now  we  have  considered  literature  in  three  ways :  As  to  con- 
tent, as  to  function,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Gathering  up,  now, 
the  substance  of  these  three  definitions,  we  have  the  answer  to 
our  first  question.  Why  should  we  study  literature  ?  It  is  this  : 
because,  being  the  record  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
felt  in  the  world,  literature  is  the  most  complete  image  of  the 
soul,  and  as  such  constitutes  the  most  powerful  earthly  help  to 
living. 

I  have  purposely  said  the  most  powerful  earthly  help  to  living. 
For  I  do  not  forget  the  limitations  in  what  literature  can  do  for 
us.  I  do  not  claim,  I  do  not  believe  that  literature  can  save  the 
world,  that  it  can  make  a  false  man  true,  a  foul  man  pure,  a 
traitor  loyal,  a  brute  into  an  angel.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a 
most  powerful  and  necessary  aid  in  doing  those  veiy  things.  It 
cannot  impart  virtue,  but  it  can  arouse,  quicken  encourage,  con- 
firm it.  You  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can*t  make  him 
drink.  If  he  has  not  in  him  thirst,  he  won't  take  the  water.  So 
you  may  cause  to  pass  before  a  man  all  the  array  of  beauty,  senti- 
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ment  and  wisdom,  and  he  may  laugh  at  it,  or  hate  it.  But  the 
thirst  i%  already  in  most  men,  and  they  do  not  always  know  it. 
Spread  these  things  before  them  and  they  drink  deep  and  are 
refreshed.  Perhaps  we  cannot  say  that  the  best  is  imparted  to 
them,  but  the  best  in  them  is  aroused,  encouraged,  confirmed. 

Thus  frankly  admitting  the  limitations  of  literature,  we  call  it, 
nevertheless,  the  most  powerful  earthly  help  to  living.  Our 
ultimate  aim  in  the  study,  then,  is  to  get  this  help,  to  enlarge  the 
mental  horizon,  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  enrich  the  character, 
and  promote  self-activity.  The  aim  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
accomplished,  once  for  all,  as  one  learns  the  multiplication  table* 
Mental  enlargement  and  character  development  are  to  proceed 
forever,  and  so,  that  which  we  have  described  as  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  earthly  help  to  this  end  is  to  continue  through  life  and 
the  study  of  literature  is  to  be  a  life-long  delight,  a  life-long  help. 
But,  as  with  most  high  and  valuable  ends,  so  here  we  do  not  reach 
the  result  by  always  thinking  about  it  while  we  work.  No  man 
can  get  on  who  is  continually  thinking  while  he  reads,  "  now  I 
am  strengthened  in  my  judgment,  now  my  horizon  is  broadening; 
now  my  views  are  becoming  clear  and  correct."  This  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  and  would  defeat  its  own  end.  But  there  are 
certain  aims  which  we  may  and  ought  to  keep  in  view.  Toward 
these  three  things  we  may  consciously  work  and  read :  to  learn 
to  read ;  to  learn  to  love  to  read ;  to  learn  what  there  is  to  read. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  a  student  knows  how  to 
read,  if  he  knows  how  to  surrender  himself  to  his  author,  if  he 
knows  how  to  touch  with  his  mind  the  author's  mind,  to  feel  what 
he  felt,  to  think  what  he  thought,  if,  I  say,  he  knows  how  to  read, 
and  then  if  he  loves  to  read,  he  has  gained  a  thing  of  immense 
value,  for  then  he  will  read.  He  knows  how,  i.  e.,  he  gets  what 
the  author  has  for  him,  and  he  enjoys  it.  You  may  trust  that 
man  to  read  and  he  will  gain  the  ultimate  end  of  the  study. 

But,  further,  it  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  him,  though 
of  less  account,  if  the  third  point  be  gained  and  he  knows  what 
there  is  to  read.  The  historical  study,  the  general  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  literature,  has  its  distinct  place  and  value. 

Here,  then,  we  have  answered  our  first  question  —  why  study 
literature? — by  considering  what  literature  is  in  itself  and  what  it 
is  to  do  for  us.  We  have  also  considered  the  aims  toward  which 
we  may  consciously  work.     Thus  far  of  the  aim. 
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A  STUDY  OF  MACBETH. 

SARAH  ELLEN  HAWLET,  SARATOGA  SPRIN'GS,  N.  T. 

HE  following  paper  is  intended  to  be  introductory  to  a  more 
extended  course  in  Shakespeare,  otherwise  a  play  could 
have  been  chosen  which  should  be  more  representative  of  the 
variety  of  power  exhibited  by  the  great  dramatist.  Any  such 
play  would,  however,  offer  too  wide  a  field  for  thorough  gleaning 
without  the  risk  of  wearying  young  readers  with  what  they  would 
<3onsider  a  monotonous  dwelling  upon  one  theme.  Time  must  be 
very  straightened  which  could  not  be  more  wisely  spent  in  the 
study  of  at  least  two  plays. 

But  why,  in  such  a  case,  begin  with  Macbeth  ?  It  is  a  tragedy 
and  young  people  are  always  repelled  by  anything  which  does  not 
turn  out  well ;  while  it  is  nearly  deficient  in  humor  which  lightens 
the  gloom  of  other  tragedies.  The  latter  of  these  objections  car- 
ries with  it  the  answer  to  the  former.  There  are  no  interludes  to 
the  tragic  movement  because  they  are  not  needed.  The  reader 
follows  the  play  without  the  harrowing  sympathy  aroused  for 
Desdemona  or  King  Lear,  and  the  need  of  relief  is  not  felt. 
Poetical  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  denouement,  and  our  feeling 
for  the  victims  of  Macbeth's  murderous  ambition  has  no  time  to 
become  acute.  As  to  the  Shakespearean  humor,  we  may  rather 
rejoice  at  the  delay  of  a  difficulty  since  it  requires  a  real  effort  for 
American  youth  to  see  the  fun  of  it. 

Meanwhile  the  play  has  its  own  excellencies.  With  the  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  finality  of  a  tragedy,  it  unites  the  cor- 
responding perfection  of  form.  A  strong  moral  is  obvious,  while 
deeper  questions  of  relation  between  temptation  and  fate,  if  they 
rise  at  all,  have  their  most  acceptable  solution  in  the  context. 
Those  who  prefer  Shakespeare  "  as  he  was  written,"  will  rejoice 
in  the  freedom  from  all  that  is  objectionable  to  the  taste  of  to-day. 

The  first  assignment  should  insure  the  imaginative  reading  of 
the  play. '  Power  to  visualize  that  which  is  read  must,  of  course, 
vary  with  different  pupils,  but  is  a  requisite  to  the  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare.  As  an  example  of  what  is  desired,  have  the  first 
scene  read  in  class,  and  call  upon  the  pupils  to  give  the  details  of 
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the  setting  until  the  awakened  camp,  the  group  of  noble  lords 
around  the  awakened  king,  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  the  messen- 
gers ;  are  all  vividly  conceived.  Do  not  carry  this  too  far,  how- 
ever, or  in  the  search  for  parts,  the  visible  whole  will  be  missed. 
Do  not  preface  the  reading  with  any  further  comment.  The 
natural  order  is  violated  where  the  exposition  precedes  the 
prophecy.  So,  too,  I  would  delay  any  account  of  the  author, 
everything  in  regard  to  the  character  and  order  of  the  different 
plays,  and  the  discussion  of  their  historical  setting,  until  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  text  itself  has  given  a  legitimate  basis  of  interest. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  *the  class  have  the  story  told  as  briefly 
as  possible.  To  select  the  important  steps  in  a  plot  and  give 
them  consecutively  requires  some  effort,  but  is  an  acquirement  of 
corresponding  value.  After  two  or  three  oral  attempts,  have 
them  write  it  in  a  paragraph  of  limited  extent,  papers  to  be 
passed  in  at  the  end  of  the  recitation.  With  proper  questioning 
the  teacher  can  now  obtain  an  analysis  of  the  whole  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  should  be  retained  on  the  blackboard  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  study. 

Act  I.  —  The  awakened  ambition  of  Lord  and  Lady  Macbeth 
determines  them  to  the  murder  of  Duncan. 

Act  II.  —  The  murder  of  Duncan,  and  the  coronation  of  Mac- 
beth. 

Act  III.  —  Moved  by  jealousy,  Macbeth  kills  Banquo  and  i* 
afflicted  by  his  ghost.     Macduff  flees  to  England. 

Act  IV.  —  The  murder  of  Lady  Macduft'  and  son  arouses  the 
English  court  and  Scottish  refugees. 

Act  V.  —  Death  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  lord.  The  new 
king. 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  analysis  of  each  act  by  means 
of  its  scenes,  which  will  be  assigned  for  outside  work.  In  such 
study  of  the  plot  the  class  will  notice  that  apparently  unimportant 
events  may  have  serious  results  upon  the  outcome.  For  instance, 
the  brief  notice  of  Macduff's  flight,  which  is  the  kernel  of  Scene 
VI.,  Act  III.,  will  probably  be  overlooked  until  the  important* 
effects  of  the  next  act  upon  the  final  outcome  are  understood. 
Where  the  scenes  are  separately  considered  it  will  appear  that 
certain  ones,  such  as  the  two  which  precede  the  murder  scene,  do 
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not  really  advance  the  movement  of  the  plot,  but  are  intended  to 
deepen  our  interedt'by  showing  the  emotions  aroused  in  the  par- 
ticipants. Over  the  ghost  scene,  Act  III.,  Scene  IV.,  there  may 
be  a  discussion  whether  it  merely  shows  the  working  of  remorse 
upon  the  soul,  or  explains  the  succeeding  murders  as  due  to  a 
partial  insanity.  If  there  is  an  argument,  do  not  try  to  have  it 
settled,  or  you  will  destroy  a  source  of  continued  interest.  Di-aw 
out  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  part  which  the  witches  play 
in  the  piece.  Their  picturesque  value  is  evident,  and  also  the 
fact  that  they  incite  each  downward  step  of  Macbeth,  as  Banquo 
says,— 

'<  And  oftentimes  to  win  as  to  our  homes 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths.'' 

But  draw  notice  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  directly  suggest  the 
crimes,  but  that  these  arise  only  when  the  evil  heart  has  responded 
to  the  unhallowed  promise. 

For  the  next  assignment  call  for  a  selection  of  those  scenes 
which  are  especially  striking,  and  the  reason  for  each  atrong 
effect.  The  impression  made  by  the  knocking  in  the  murder 
scene  —  for  which,  see  De  Quincy  —  by  the  childish  glee  which 
precedes  the  murder  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  child,  by  the 
despair  which  strikes  so  many  different  notes  in  the  scene  where 
Lady  Macbeth's  death  is  announced  to  her  husband  —  will  be 
dimly  felt  by  the  pupils  at  the  first  reading,  but  needs  to  be 
expressed  before  it  can  be  fully  realized. 

The  last  mentioned  scene  leads  to  a  discussion  of  Macbeth's 
chai-acter.  Sum  up  the  qualities  as  they  are  given  in  a  list  like 
the  following : 

Ambitious. 

Affectionate. 

Brave. 

Given  to  reflection. 

Superstitious. 

Moody,  etc. 

Assign  the  task  of  making  a  similar  list  for  each  of  the  other 
characters,  and  require  them  to  be  ready  with  an  instance  illus- 
trating each  characteristic.  The  dominating  ambition  of  both 
Lord  and  Lady  Macbeth  opens  the  way  for  a  very  suggestive 
comparison  between  them.     Both  are  possessed  of  unusual  mental 
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ability ;  is  not  hers  the  more  practical  ?  Does  her  more  resolute 
will  reveal  a  colder  nature?  Note  the  actiqn  of  remorse  upon  the 
two;  one  driven  to  brooding  madness,  the  other  to  frenzied 
action.  When  discussing  the  minor  characters,  ask  if  Banquo's 
death  was  undeserved,  or  if  his  knowledge  of  the  prophecy  made 
him  a  partaker  in  the  succeeding  crime.  For  one  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, perhaps  even  the  gracious  Duncan  erred  in  his  rash  accept- 
ance of  appearances.  Macduff  certainly  failed  to  guard  wife  and 
child  as  his  suspicions  of  Macbeth  should  have  dictated. 

The  list  of  familiar  quotations  from  this  play  is  a  long  one,  and 
forms  a  good  assignment  for  outside  study.  Act  III.,  Scene  II., 
has  so  many  that  it  might  be  committed  to  memory  entire.  A 
minute  study  is  undesirable  as  yet,  nevertheless  the  beauty  of 
some  figurative  passages  may  be  dwelt  upon  even  though  not 
•classified  under  rhetorical  terms.  The  perfect  adaptation  of 
words  to  meaning  in  such  a  phrase  as 

"Downy  sleep,  Death's  counterfeit," 

need  suffer  no  loss  of  beauty,  but  rather  gain,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  sympathetic  readers.    So,  too,  with  the  wide  suggestiveness  of 

"  —  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind ;  '* 

and  the  alliterative  effect  of  the  oft-quoted 

''  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

A  review  of  class-work  should  always  be  a  return  to  the  first 
view,  corrected  and  amplified  by  the  material  gained.  Our  last 
assignments  then,  will  be  upon  the  play  regarded  as  a  whole. 
Ask  the  class  to  bring  in  a  list  of  other  possible  titles  for  Mac- 
beth ;  and  their  attention  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  "  totality  " 
of  the  effect.     They  will  of  course   appreciate  its  purpose   to 

depict, 

"  Vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself." 

Ask  them  whether  the  outcome  would  have  been  different,  had 
the  witches  not  spoken,  or  after  their  first  appearance,  had  not 
Duncan  come  to  Inverness.  Then  note  that,  the  first  step  taken, 
the  others  follow  with  greater  certainty ;  and  so  lead  them  to 
discover  the  turning  point  of  the  action.  With  the  crisis  passed 
so  early,  how  is  our  interest  maintained,  and  our  sympathy  for 
Macbeth  never  wholly  destroyed  ?     By  such  questions  a  broadei 
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purpose  will  be  vaguely  outlined,  although  our  class  of  youngs 
people  cannot  grasp  ^  the  whole  conception  of  this  dark  study 
of  sin. 

They  can  feel,  however,  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  and  will 
see  how  the  gloom  of  its  spiritual  strife  is  prefigured  in  the  stormy 
first  scene  where  the  witches  join  together  in, 

'*  Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair, 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air." 

So,  too,  they  will  understand  the  most  essential  requirements 
of  tragedy  in  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  we  find  in  Mac- 
beth and  which  alternately  attracts  and  repels  us ;  and  in  the 
relief  we  feel  at  the  clo^e,  where  the  dark  night  ends  in  the  death 
of  the  murderer,  and  the  gleam  of  a  happier  day  is  seen  in  the 
noble  features  of  the  appointed  king. 


THE  USB  OF''  CORRELATIONS''   IN  MEMORT 
TRAINING. 

CUNNINGHAMS  MOFFBTT,  LOUISVILLB,  KT. 

IT  is  indeed  a  great  misfortune  that  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  in  education  as  memory  training  should  so  long 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  money-making  men  known  as  teachers 
of  Mnemonics,  or  "  professors "  of  the  "  Art  of  Never-forget- 
ting," whose  quack-like  careers  have  caused  legitimate  educatora 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  efforts  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  direction  of  reviving  an  interest  in  memory  culture.  This  is 
to  be  the  more  regretted  because  these'' memory  specialists'*  with 
much  that  is  nonsensical  and  cumbersome  make  use  of  many 
excellent  expedients  in  their  systems  that  should  have  been  long 
ago  adopted  by  teachers  everywhere.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  and  one  that  was  widely  advertised  some  years  ago 
in  this  country  by  a  certain  "  professor  "  as  a  *'  marvellous  memory 
discovery,"  is  that  of  "  correlations,"  or  intermediate  links  that 
naturally  connect  two  words  or  ideas  in  the  mind  so  that  when 
one  is  mentioned  the  other,  by  means  of  the  connection  made  by 
these  links,  is  instantly  recalled. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  education  is  the 
possibility  of  a  teacher  of  mnemonica  for  a  number  of  years  boldly 
claiming  the  discovery  of  the  Laws  of  the  Natural  Memory,  and 
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declaring  that  a  knowledge  of  mental  science,  no  matter  how  pro- 
found, would  in  no  way  give  a  student  the  slightest  hint  of  how 
these  laws  were  applied  by  him,  before  any  one  attempted  to  con- 
tradict or  expose  him  and  his  absurd  pretentions.  Probably  it 
was  because  this  Mnemonieal  Columbus  had  been  successful 
enough  to  hypnotize  among  others  such  distinguished  Englishmen 
as  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 
the  scientist,  and  to  secure  from  them  eulogistic  testimonials  that 
he  was  able  to  teach  his  system  for  many  years  in  London  with 
scarcely  a  single  protest  from  British  educators.  The  fact  that 
he  insisted  upon  every  pupil  signing,  before  receiving  the  first 
lesson,  a  £100  bond  that  he  would  not  ^^  communicate  to  aay  per- 
son whatsoever  any  idea  or^part  of  his  system  of  Memory  without 
his  (the  author's)  previous  consent  in  writing,"  may  also  account 
for  his  success  in  escaping  criticism.  However  that  may  be,  when 
he  came  to  New  York  about  the  latter  part  of  1886,  he  seemed  for 
a  time  to  have  found  an  even  more  gullible  public  than  the 
English.  Within  two  years  he  is  said  to  have  made  half  a  million 
dollars,  but  when  his  American  manager,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
shrewd  Scotchman,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  great  deal 
of  his  success  in  organizing  immense  classes  in  the  principal  cit- 
ies and  college  towns  in  the  East,  deserted  him  and  a  number  of 
his  former  pupils  made  a  partially  successful  attempt  to  expose 
him,  he  returned  to  London.  He  has  since  then  carried  on  his 
business  at  the  old  stand,  but  has  entirely  changed  his  advertising 
tactics ;  his  present  Prospectus  is  modestly  worded  and  is  free 
from  the  ridiculous  claims  made  in  former  editions.  His  tour 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada  two  or  three  years  ago  was 
conducted  much  more  quietly  than  was  his  first  visit.  The  fact 
that  he  is  living  under  an  assumed  French  name,  and  was  before 
the  war  a  mining.claim  lawyer  somewhere  out  in  Nevada,  adds  a 
dash  of  romance  to  a  career  whose  history  will  make  interesting 
reading  some  day  if  it  is  ever  written. 

The  principal  "  discovery  "  claimed  by  this  "  memory  specialist " 
is  that  naturally  memory  in  endeavoring  to  recall  a  word  or 
idea  does  so  by  a  series  of  intermediate  ones  of  which  we  are 
seldom  conscious.  To  develop  and  strengthen  our  memories  he 
teaches  that  we  should  practise  making  these  correlations  or  asso- 
ciations to  which  there  is  almost  no  limit  For  instance,  he  says 
that  to  connect  two  words  like  "  pen  "  and  "  nose,"  different  minds 
might  associate  them  by  any  one  of  the  following  series : 
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Pen  —  ink  —  ink-bottle  —  smelling  bottle  —  Nose. 

Pen  —  quill  —  feather  —  eagle — aquiline  — Nose. 

Pen  —  pensive  —  gay  —  nose-gay  —  Nose. 

Pen  —  penwiper  —  handkerchief  —  Nose. 

This  process  he  calls  "  recollected  Synthesis,"  and  it  is  to  this 
that  he  refers  in  his  Prospectus  under  the  heading :  '^  Origin  of 
my  Discoveries."  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare 
his  ^* discovery"  with  other  systems  of  mnemonics,  published 
many  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his  earliest  issued  lesson- 
sheets,  that  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  it. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Hermann  Kothe,  of  Hamburg,  published  a  treatise 
on  memory,  entitled :  ^^  Lehrbuch  der  Mnemonif  oder  Gedachtni 
Kunst,"  that  contains  what  are  the  earliest  known  examples  of 
**  mediate  suggestion."  To  illustrate  that  ^^  recoUective  synthe- 
sis "  is  identical  with  Kothe's  system,  the  latter's  method  of  con- 
necting two  words  so  dissimilar  as  "  wine  "  and  "  Jacob  "  may  be 
cited :  — 

Wine  —  cellar  —  staircase  —  ladder — Jacob. 

A  few  years  later  Dr.  Edward  Pick,  an  Anglicised  German, 
taught  a  system  throughout  Europe  that  made  a  much  more 
extensive  use  of  correlations  than  Kothe  did,  and  it  was  probably 
in  Pick's  book :  *^  Memory,  and  the  Rational  Means  of  Improv- 
ing It,"  published  in  1868,  that  the  author  of  ^^  recoUective  syn- 
thesis "  made  his  ^^  marvellous  discovery  "  that  he  published  to  the 
world  in  1882.  To  associate  two  unfamiliar  words  like  ^^  coal " 
and  ^^  time,"  an  old  pupil  of  Pick's  said  in  an  English  magazine 
some  years  ago,  that  the  Doctor  used  the  following  series : 

Coal  —  fire  —  chimney  —  chimney-piece  —  time-piece  on  it  — 
Time- 
In  Chamber's  Encyclopedia,  article  "  Memory,"  other  illustra- 
tions are  given  of  Pick's  method  of  correlating  unconnected  ideas. 

But  if  the  inventor  of  (at  least  the  phrase)  '^  the  Instantaneous 
Art  of  Never-Forgetting"  made  no  original  discoveries,  he 
undoubtedly  applied  con'elations  to  a  far  greater  number  of  sub- 
jects than  either  Kothe  or  Pick  did,  and  used  them  more  intelli- 
gently. In  point  of  fact,  neither  of  these  German  mnemonicians 
realized  that  they  had  found  a  diamond  in  the  intermediate  link, 
and  it  was  left  to  an  outsider  to  discover  its  true  value  —  and 
when  he  had  polished  it  to  claim  it  entirely  for  himself.  New 
ideas  usually  pass  through  three  phases  in  their  struggle  for  recog- 
nition :  at  first  their  value  is  ignored ;    then  their  originality  is 
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disputed  and  attempts  sometimes  almost  successful  are  made  to- 
misappropriate  them ;  and  finally  their  real  authors  are  duly  given 
credit  for  their  work  in  promulgating  them.  The  use  of  correla- 
tions in  memory-training  can  now  be  said  to  have  reached  this 
third  stage,  and  it  is  time  that  mediate  suggestion  should  take  in 
educational  work  the  important  position  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  the  present  paper  the  examples  to  be  given  of  correlations, 
will  be  confined  to  illustrating  their  use  in  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages. In  fact,  to  acquire  rapidly  and  retain  permanently  a 
large  vocabulary,  correlations  are  particularly  well  adapted. 
Nothing  appears  so  unintelligible  or  "  unknown  "  as  a  strange  word 
in  a  foreign  language ;  in  mastering  its  meaning  we  have  possibly 
the  best  illustration  of  associating  the  Unknown  with  the  Known, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  value  of  mediate  suggestion  is  most  appar- 
ent. A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear  to  the  most  obtuse 
understanding.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  here 
that  these  links  are  connected  one  with  the  other  by  the  laws  of 
mental  association  —  Similarity  (of  sound  or  sense) ;  Contrast 
and  Contiguity  (of  time  or  place).  The  first  Intermediate  i» 
necessarily  always  a  case  of  Similarity  of  sound  and  sometimes  is 
sufficient  if  it  refers  to  only  one  syllable.  The  following  dozen. 
French  words  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  their 
English  equivalent  as  many  French  words  do  that  might  have^ 
been  used  (riehe,  rich,  utile^  useful,  perfide^  faithless),  and  there- 
fore afford  good  examples  of  the  use  of  intermediate  links. 
Although  it  is  more  scientific  to  proceed  from  the*  Known  to  the- 
Unknown,  it  will  serve  our  present  purpose  better  to  associate 
the  Unknown  with  the  Known,  and  therefore  the  foreign  words, 
are  placed  first  : 

Carr^  —  carry  around  —  round  —  Square. 

Sain  —  sinff  —  happy  —  healthy  —  Well. 

Fier  — fire  —  hot  —  haughty  —  Proud. 

Faible — fabulous — thin  story — flimsy — Weak. 

Mou  —  smooth  —  Soft. 

Triste  — priest  —  unworldly  —  sorrowful  —  Sad. 

Mur  —  cure  —  mature  —  Ripe. 

Coin  —  money  —  monopoly  —  Corner. 

Maison  —  mason  —  builder  —  House. 

Saule  —  leather  —  hag  —  basket  —  Willow. 

Livre  —  leaves  — podges  —  Book. 

Sauter  —  sortie  —  sally  forth  —  spring  forward  —  To  jump.. 
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In  teaching  the  use  of  correlations,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  pupil  understands  how  the  links  in  a  chain  are  connected 
with  one  another.  For  example,  take  the  first  series  of  the  fore- 
going list : 

Carr^  —  carry  around  —  round  —  Square. 

*'  Carr^  '*  suggests  "  carry  around "  by  Similarity  of  sound ; 
^*  round "  in  turn  is  suggested  by  both  Similarity  of  sense  and 
sound,  and  ^^  round  "  and  '^  square  '*  are  associated  by  the  law  of 
Contrast.  Language  learning  thus  becomes  in  a  sense  a  study  in 
psychology  by  the  continual  application  of  the  laws  of  Mental 
Association.  The  more  correlation  a  student  makes  the  easier 
the  making  of  them  unconsciously  becomes.  Each  series  of  links 
connecting  two  words,  or  Extremes,  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
should  be  thoroughly  memorized  by  running  over  them  once  or 
twice  before  proceeding  to  another.  Nothing  should  be  learned 
by  rote,  as  correlations  are  intended  to  do  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  endless  repetition ;  the  mind  should  always 
be  aroused  to  vigorous  action  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  mem- 
orize anything.  This  is  a  point  that  teachers  cannot  insist  upon 
too  strongly. 

All  intermediate  links  serve  only,  of  course,  the  temporary  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  weak  memories  and  can  be  dispensed  with 
whenever  that  object  has  been  accomplished,  for  the  principal  use 
of  correlations  in  memory  training  is  to  develop  intellectual  alerts 
ness  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  course  of  time  facts  of  all  kinds 
can  be  remembered  without  the  conscious  application  of  mediate 
suggestion.  In  other  words,  correlations  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  natural  memory,  not  to  take  the  place  of  it,  and  this 
is  really  the  only  "  discovery  "  that  was  ever  made  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Instantaneous  Art  of  Never  Forgetting "  who  had  the 
genius  to  see  what  every  other  mnemonist  before  him  failed  to 
grasp,  that  all  mnemonical  expedients  are  only  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  is  the  strengthening  of  the  natural  memory  until 
artificial  aids  are  no  longer  needed. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LAB  ORATOR  T  NOTE  BOOK. 

PROF.  CLARENCE  M.  WEED,  DURHAM,  M.  H. 

THAT  the  laboratory  method  is  the  only  adequate  method  for 
the  study  of  biological  science  is  universally  acknowledged. 
The  value  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  first-hand  study  of 
nature  is  vastly  greater  than  that  derived  by  reading  the  results 
of  other  people's  observations,  because  it  is  more  definite,  more 
sure,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  more  deeply.  But  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  these  studies  in  educational  curricula  lies  as 
much  in  their  disciplinary  as  in  their  informational  values.  The 
extent  to  which  they  fulfill  their  disciplinary  mission,  however, 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  methods  of  laboratory  instruction, 
and  especially  upon  the  methods  of  note-keeping.  The  tendency 
too  often  is  to  permit  the  use  of  pencil  note-books,  in  which  the 
observations  are  entered  in  an  irregular  and  unsystematic  way, 
with  little  regard  to  the  correct  use  of  English,  or  the  proper 
explanations  of  drawings.  Not  uncommonly  the  instructor 
requires  that  the  laboratory  notes  be  written  out  more  fully  in 
ink  in  another  note-book,  and  submitted  for  inspection.  This 
method,  no  doubt,  has  advantages  over  the  first  but  there  are 
serious  objections  even  here. 

When  a  student  comes  into  the  laboratory  to  study  some  form 
of  plant  or  animal  life,  in  what  light  should  the  instructor  regard 
him  ?  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  instructor  to  say,  ^^  This  student  is 
here  to  learn  some  elementary  facts  regarding  the  Amoeba,  to  see 
its  structure  and  life  processes,  to  draw  it  in  various  positions, 
and  to  make  notes  from  which  he  can  easily  write  up  a  fuller 
account  in  his  room."  Should  he  not  rather  say,  *^  This  student 
is  here  for  an  educational  exercise ;  it  is  a  first  essential  that  he 
shall  learn  to  do  well  and  at  the  proper  time  whatever  he  under- 
takes; he  must  study  the  structure  and  life  processes  of  the 
Amoeba,  draw  it  in  its  various  positions  and  write  out  on  the  spot 
in  as  clear  English  as  he  can  command  a  full  account  of  his  obser- 
vations. I  have  no  right  to  allow  him  to  make  his  record  in  a 
slovenly  and  careless  fashion  now  with  the  view  to  copying  and 
writing  it  more  fully  hereafter,  for  his  success  in  life  will  depend 
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largely  upon  his  ability  to  do  things  correctly  and  completely  at 
the  right  time." 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  value  of  biological 
studies  for  training  in  English  and  something  has  been  said 
regarding  their  value  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  yet  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  fitness  of  these 
sciences  for  educational  coordination.  In  the  whole  range  of  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  secondary  schools  few  are  so  well  adapted  to 
furnishing  a  many  sided  training  in  which  several  subjects  may 
be  successfully  coordinated  as  botany  or  zoology  taught  in  a  way 
to  do  the  subject  justice.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
the  case  of  the  class  now  studying  the  botany  of  the  flowering 
plants  at  the  New  Hampshire  College.  The  members  of  one 
.division  of  the  freshman  class  began  this  study  March  28,  1895, 
the  subject  being  scheduled  for  five  exercises  a  week  through 
the  ten  week  term.  These  students  had  taken  in  college  before 
beginning  botany  fifty  exercises  in  rhetoric  and  English  composi- 
tion and  practically  the  same  number  of  exercises  in  free-hand 
drawing.  The  English  continues  through  the  present  term  at  the 
rate  of  two  exercises  a  week,  for  one  of  which  a  theme  is  required. 
The  drawing  does  not  so  continue. 

Four  afternoons  a  week  this  class  spends  at  least  two  hours  in 
the  laboratory  study  of  the  flowering  plants.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  several  specimens  of  a  plant  —  the  material  being 
as  completely  representative  as  can  conveniently  be  obtained  — 
and  is  required  to  make  a  careful  drawing  of  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
and  of  as  many  special  parts  as  is  deemed  desirable.  After  these 
drawings  are  made  the  student  begins  to  write  a  theme  describ- 
ing it.  For  this  a  definite  title  is  always  written  on  the  black- 
board—  such  for  example  as  A  Description  of  the  Arrow-leaved 
Violet,  or  The  Leaves  and  Blossoms  of  the  Mayflower  —  and  the 
student  is  required  to  use  the  precise  title  thus  given.  At  first 
an  outline  schedule  is  placed  upon  the  board,  but  later  this  is  not 
necessary.  All  students  are  furnished  with  pencil,  paper  of  a 
uniform  size  and  style.  As  soon  as  a  page  is  written  it  is  read  by 
the  instructor,  who  indicates  the  necessary  corrections  as  to  spell- 
ing, punctuation  and  the  more  glaring  errors  of  construction,  and 
sees  that  they  are  made  before  the  student  leaves  the  room. 
These  sheets  are  taken  home  by  the  student,  copied  on  one  side 
of  the  paper,  placed  on  No.  6  University  Note  Covers  and  sub- 
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mitted  once  each  week  for  examination  and  criticism.  The  draw- 
ings are  incorporated  with  the  themes  either  as  full  page  plates  or 
as  figures  in  the  text :  in  either  case  the  student  is  required  to 
take  as  much  care  in  arrangement,  lettering  and  explanation  as  if 
the  theme  was  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  same  students  are  scheduled  for 
one  theme  a  week  in  the  department  of  English.  By  an  ari:ange- 
ment  with  the  instructor  in  that  department  one  of  these  botany 
themes  is  submitted  for  this  requirement.  Two  exercises  are 
usually  devoted  to  the  drawings  and  descriptive  writing  for  this 
theme,  which  must  contain  Qot  less  than  350  words,  and  gen- 
erally is  twice  that  length.  An  important  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  from  the  botanical  point  of  view  is  that  it  gives  the 
student  the  time  to  copy  his  laboratory  themes,  that  otherwise  he 
would  put  into  the  preparation  of  his  English  theme.  The  more 
important  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English 
department  are  :  (1)  That  it  requires  original  composition  within 
definite  periods  of  time,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  student  can 
easily  find  something  to  say.  (2)  The  correction  of  the  pencil 
MS.  saves  much  time  in  criticising  the  ink-written  themes. 
(3)  The  corrections  are  impressed  upon  the  student  by  word  of 
mouth  at  the  time  the  error  is  made  with  better  effect  than  by 
the  usual  method ;  and  (4)  It  is  easy  to  insist  that  errors  due  to 
habits  of  carelessness  and  slovenliness  be  avoided  by  simply  refus- 
ing to  look  over  the  pencil  pages  until  the  student  has  done  his 
best  on  them.  Several  striking  illustrations  of  this  point  have 
occurred  the  present  term.  At  first  some  students  made  little  or 
no  attempt  at  the  correct  paragraphing  of  their  themes ;  some  did 
not  indent  the  opening  sentence  of  a  paragraph,  and  many  were 
careless  in  punctuation.  Within  two  weeks  a  great  improvement 
in  these  respects  took  place  through  the  simple  insistance  that  in 
the  preliminary  writing  the  student  should  live  up  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  points. 

At  frequent  intervals,  especially  when  the  more  elaborate  draw- 
ings are  being  made  the  class  is  turned  over  to  the  instructor  in 
drawing  who  criticises  the  work  from  the  artistic  point  of  view 
with  excellent  results. 

The  laboratory  exercise  of  one  afternoon  each  week  is  omitted 
in  order  to  give  the  students  time  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
required  reading  on  botanical  subjects.     For  this  purpose  articles 
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are  selected  that  are  likely  to  excite  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
student,  the  aim  being  to  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  plant  world. 

There  is  thus  effected  a  practical  coordination  of  the  educa- 
tional disciplines  of  English,  drawing  and  botany,  along  with 
much  valuable  training  not  to  be  precisely  classified  under  any  of 
these  heads.  There  is  also  developed  a  sense  of  the  ability  to  do 
things  which  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  educational 
values.  The  student  who  conscientiously  completes  a  term's 
work  of  the  kind  thus  outlined  has  made  a  book  of  which  he  may 
be  justly  proud ;  and  he  should  have  acquired  some  confidence  in 
his  own  constructive  powers. 

The  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  lower 
forms  of  plant  life  as  well  as  to  all  forms  of  animal  life  and  are  in 
use  in  my  classes.  My  experience  has  led  to  the  conviction  that 
there  is  vastly  more  educative  value  in  such  pursuit  of  these 
studies  than  in  the  method  of  allowing  the  use  of  a  pencil  note- 
book which,  as  alieady  intimated,  too  often  encourages  habits  of 
slovenliness  and  inaccuracy.  The  best  results  doubtless  are 
obtained  through  the  coordination  of  the  instruction  in  English 
with  that  in  biology,  but  where  this  is  impracticable  there  is  little 
diflBculty  in  adopting  the  method  above  outlined  without  such 
coordination. 


OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  ART  HISTORY^ 

MAUD  BURNSIDE,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

III. 

ROMAN  SCULPTURES. 

I.  Origin  :  —  From  Greek  and  Etruscan. 

II.  Style  :  —  Realistic  — ^  historical.    Allegorical  Portrait  types. 

III.  Works :     (a).  Excellent  copies  of  Greek  works. 

(b).  Sarcophagi  reliefs. 

(c).  Columns,     (d)  busts. 

(e).  Antinous  statue  (only  ideal). 

*  Copyright,  1896,  by  Maud  Bubitbidb. 
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BYZANTINE  AND  MEDIiBVAL  SCULPTURE. 

I.  Connecting  link  found  in  Sarcophagi. 

II.  Christian  Antagonism  to  Pagan  art. 

III.  Style  :  —  Stiff,  lifeless,  elongated  bodies. 

IV.  Reasons  for  decline  in  art.     Antagonism  to  Pagan  art. 

V.  Revival  in  13th  Century.  First  appeared  in  Niche  Statues 
of  Northern  Cathedrals.  Later  appeared  in  works  of  Pisano  in 
Italy. 

THE  RENAISSANCE. 

I.  15th  Century.  Great  Names:  —  Luca  della  Robbia,  Dona- 
tello,  Verrocchio  Ghiberti,  Leonardo. 

II.  Works :  —  Bronze  Gates  of  Baptistery,  Statues  of  San  Mic- 
chele  (Ghiberti).  Altar  railings,  choir  railings,  terra  cottas  and 
enameled  wares  (Robbia).  Statue  of  Guatamalata.  Annuncia- 
tion in  Santa  Croce.  Judith  and  Holofernes.  David.  Don- 
atello.     Cast  for  statue  of  Duke  of  Milan  (Leonardo). 

III.  Characteristics  of  period :  —  Union  of  religion  and  art ;  Free- 
dom of  style  ;  Decoration  of  niches,  rich,  realistic  work. 

IV.  Comparison  of  men  :  —  Ghiberti  remarkable  for  perspective^ 
Donatello  for  realism,  energy,  truth ;  Verrocchio  resembles 
Donatello ;  Leonardo  was  greater  as  a  painter.  The  Robbiaa 
stand  alone  in  their  secret  art. 

16tH   CENTURY. 

I.  Great  names.  Italy :  —  Angelo,  Cellini,  Sansovino,  Bologna. 
Germany,  —  Peter  Vischer ;  France,  —  Pilon. 

II.  Characteristics  :  —  Realism,  individuality,  study  of  antiques. 

III.  Works :  —  Pieta,  David,  The  Captives,  Day,  Night,  Dawn, 
Twilight,  Medici  Statues  (Angelo).  Statues  in  Silver;  Perseus, 
in  Loggia  de  Lanzi  (Cellini).  Flying  Mercury ;  Rape  of  Sabines 
(Bologna).  Bronze  doors  of  Sacristry,  of  St.  Mark's  Venice  ; 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  Ducal  Palace  (Sansovino).  Tomb  of  St. 
Sebald  —  Nuremberg,  Vischer. 

IV.  Comparison  of  men  :  — 

Angelo  —  Reflection  of  his  age,  realistic,  grand,  vigorous. 

Sansovino  —  Influenced  by  Angelo»  powerful,  skillful,  more 
graceful,  forms  rounder. 

Bologna  —  Energetic,  striking,  effective,  theatrical  manner- 
isms. 

Cellini  —  Vivacious,  striking,  exaggerative. 
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17th  century. 

I.  Great  names :  —  Bernini,  Schliiter. 

II.  Characteristics  of  time  :  — Theatrical,  affected ;  Sentimental. 

III.  Works  :  —  Pieta,  Stairs  of  Vatican,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Res- 
toration of  Medici  Venus  (Bernini.).  Elector  of  Prussia  — 
(Schluter.) 

18th    CENTURY. 

I.  Great  names:  —  Canova  in  Italy;  Thorwaldsen  in  Denmark. 

II.  Characteristics,  after  the  Winckelmann  revival :  —  External 
repose ;  Simplicity  of  style ;  Copied  Greek  works  but  did  not 
go  to  nature. 

III.  Works:  —  Canova  —  Hebe,  Berlin.  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
Paris ;  Venus-Pitti  Palace  (Florence). 

Thorwaldsen  :  —  Night  and  Day ;  Mercury ;  Ganeymede  and 
the  eagle ;  Lion  of  Lucerne ;  Ages  of  Love  (relief) ;  Venus, 
Copenhagen. 

IV.  Comparison  of  men  :  —  Canova  excelled  in  graceful  statues ; 
Thorwaldsen  in  smoothness  of  finish. 

19th  century. 

I.  Great  names :  —  Dannecker,  Thorny  croft,  Powers,  St.  Gaudens, 
Warner,  Elwell,  Carpeaux,  Gibson. 

II.  Characteristics  :  —  Follows  antique  in  taste  and  rules  ;  Origi- 
nality in  subjects  ;  Independent  tendencies ;  New  movement  in 
Sculpture  in  England  recently. 

III.  Works  :  Dannecker :  —  Ariadne  in  Frankfort.  Gibson  :  — 
Cupid  as  a  Shepherd.  Powers :  —  Greek  Slave.  Carpeaux :  — 
Statues  for  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris. 

PAINTING. 

I.  Egyptian  :  —  Wall  painting ;  Hieroglyphics. 

II.  Assyrian  :  —  Decorative  ;  Wall  paintings  mainly. 

III.  Greek :  —  Vases,  mosaics,  panels,  frescos. 
Painters:  —  Apelles,  Polynotus,  Parrashius,  Zeuxis. 
Extant  Works :  —  Vases,  mosaics ;  Mural  paintings ;  Battle 

of  Issus  (mosaic). 

IV.  Roman  Painting:  —  (a)  Frescoes,  mosaics,  panels,  walls, 
(b)  Extant  Works  :  —  Drinking  Doves  ;  Aldobrandini  Wed- 
ding ;  Pompeian  frescoes. 
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V.     Italian  Painting.     Periods:  —  (1)  Early  Christian  (Gothic). 
(2)  Renaissance.     (8)  Decline. 

1.  Early  Christian :  (a)  Works  :  —  Mosaics  and  panels, 
(b)  Style:  —  Stiff,  elongated,  unnatural,  (c)  Subjects:  — 
Good  Shepherd,  Miracles,  etc. 

2.  Renaissance :  — 

14th  cbittuey. 

(a)  Characteristics :  —  Revival  in  art ;  Life  in  works ;  Use  of 
background ;  Most  religious  period. 

(b)  Great  names  :  —  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Angelico,  Orcagna. 

(c)  Influences :  —  Revival  in  Sculpture  by  Nicolo  of  Pisa. 

(d)  Works:  Cimabue  —  Madonna  in  Louvre.  Madonna  in 
Florence. 

Giotto:  —  Frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  dell  Arena  —  Florence. 

Angelico  (the  Angelic  painter) :  —  Frescoes  in  San  Marco 
Cloisters.  Angel  Musicians.  Coronation  of  Virgin,  San  Mar- 
co.    Madonna  di  San  Brizio  —  Orvieto. 

Orcagna:  —  Triumph  of  Death  and  others  in  Campo  Santo 
Pisa  (?).     Frescoes  in  Strozzi  Chapel. 

15th  century. 

(a)  Characteristics :  — Too  many  figures ;  complete  revolution  ; 
Sudden  development ;  Excess  of  details. 

(b)  Influence  :  —  Ghiberti's  was  strongest. 

(c)  Great  names :  —  Botticelli,  Massaccio,  Masolino,  Gozzoli, 
Ghirlandajo,  The  Lippi,  Verrocchio,  Signorelli,  Perugino. 

(d)  Works  :  Tribute  Money  in  Florence  (Massaccio).  Life  of 
of  the  Virgin  in  Castelfranco  (Masolino).  Story  of  Noah  in 
Pisa  (Gozzoli).  Choir  frescoes  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Flor- 
ence. St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  Sistine  Chapel — Ghirlandajo. 
Walls  of  Merchants'  Hall  Perugia,  (Perugino).  Jethro's  Daugh- 
ters—  Sistine  Chapel,  Many  Madonnas  (Botticelli).  Choir 
paintings  in  Cathedral  of  Prato  (Filippo  Lippi).  Frescoes  in 
Brancacci  Chapel  in  Florence.  Frescoes  in  Strozzi  Chapel  in 
Florence.  Filippino  Lippi.  Last  Judgment — Orvieto  (Sig- 
norelli). 
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16th  century. 

i(a)     Characteristics:  —  Greatest    period    of    painting;  subjects 
noble,  classic  era.     Rare  perfection  attained  in  color,  form,  per- 
spective, chiaroscuro,  technique. 
•(b)     Great  names:  —  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Del 
Sarto,  Titian,  Correggio,  Raphael,  Tintoretto,  Piombo,  Sodoma, 
Veronese,  Bellini,  Giorgiono,  Vecchio,  Luini. 
•(c)    Influences .  —  Cartoons  of  Angelo  and  Leonardo.     Color  of 
Venetians.     Forms  and  Composition  of  Raphael.     Chiaroscuro 
of  Correggio.     Use  of  oils,  introduced  from  the  North, 
^d)     Great  Works:      Leonardo:  —  Last   Supper.     Mona  Lisa. 
Battle  of  Standard  (cartoon). 

Angelo:  —  Frescoes  in  Sistine  Chapel.  Bathing  Soldiers 
(cartoon).     Holy  Family. 

Raphael :  —  Sistine  Madonna,  Transfiguration,  Foligno 
Madonna,  St.  Cecilia,  Seggiola  Madonna,  Leo  X.,  Granduca, 
Violin  Player,  Bella  Jardiniere,  Vatican  Loggia,  Madonna  of 
the  Goldfinch,  Vatican  Stanze. 

Titian : — Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Tribute  Money.  Earth- 
ly and  Heavenly  Love.  La  Bella.  Flora.  Man  with  the 
■Gloves. 

Giorgione:  —  Madonna  at  Castelfranco.  Storm  at  Sea  — 
Venice.     The  Concert  —  Florence. 

Tintoretto:  —  Miracle  of  St.  Mark.  Paradise  (80x74  feet). 
Marriage  of  Cana. 

Palma  Vecchio :  —  Santa  Barbara,  Venice. 

Veronese :  —  Marriage  of  Cana,  Louvre.  Feast  of  the  Levite. 
Venice  in  Glory. 

Correggio :  —  Holy  Night.  Reading  Magdalen.  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine.     Frescoes  in  Cathedral  of  Parma. 

Del  Sarto :  —  Holy  Family,  Munich.     Charity,  Paris. 

Piombo:  —  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Sodoma :  —  Roxana  and  Alexander. 

G.  Bellini :  —  Madonna  Enthroned,  Venice. 

Luini:  —  Tobit  and  the  Angel. 
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THE   TEACHING  OF  ''INTEREST''  IN  ARITH- 
METIC. 

JOS.  V.  COLLINS,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

NEARLY  every  teacher  sooner  or  later  centers  on  some  best 
method  of  counting  interest  which  the  possessor  is  willing 
to  defend  against  all  comers.  Very  oddly  it  is  as  likely  to  be  the 
twelfth  as  to  be  the  first  of  the  dozen  or  more  methods  in  vogue. 
This  teaches  a  lesson  that  text-book  makers  would  do  well  ta 
learn,  viz.,  that  pedagogically  it  is  vastly  better  to  have  any  one 
good  method  and  use  it  continuously,  than  to  try  to  teach  half  a 
dozen  methods  and  succeed  only  in  confusing  the  pupils.  But  is 
it  altogether  true  that  the  choice  of  method  is  nearly  or  quite 
indifferent  ? 

By  the  definition  of  interest  and  by  current  understanding  of 
the  matter,  the  amount  of  unpaid  interest  due  on. a  note  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  interest  for  one  year  by  the  time  in  years. 
The  interest  for  one  year  is  the  product  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
principal  by  the  rate.  Thus  the  interest  is  the  product  of  three 
factors,  the  principal,  the  rate  and  the  time  in  years  (which 
equals,  of  course,  the  time  in  months  divided  by  12).  To  illus- 
trate this,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  interest  ou  1192  at  7  per 
cent,  for  1  yr.,  5  mo. 

1  per  cent  of  Principal  x  Rate  x  Time  =  Interest. 
$1.92  X     7     X     ii    =  $19.04. 
Here,  12  cancels  in  $1.92,  so  that  the  interest  equals 
$.16  X  7  X  17  =  $19.04. 

It  is  evident  that  when  only  years  and  months  are  given,  the 
time  can  always  be  indicated  by  reducing  the  years  and  montha 
to  months  and  dividing  by  12.  It  remains  to  point  out  a  method 
of  instantaneously  writing  down  the  time  in  years  when  days  also 
are  given.     Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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1  day  =  .OJ  mo.,   2  days  =  .Oj  mo.,  3  days  =  1  mo.,  4  days 
=  IJ  mo.,   5  days  =  1§  mo.,  6  days  =  .2  mos., 

29  days  =  9§  mos. 

Instead  of  the  decimal  notation  we  may  write 

6  days  =  J  mo.,   10  days  =  J  mo.,  20  days  =  f  ma 

Moreover  it  is  extremely  easy  to  become  so  familiar  with  all 
this  that  the  fraction  of  a  month  corresponding  to  any  number  of 
days  can  be  written  down  with  as  much  ease  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  statement  of  a  problem.  Of  course  when  the  period  is  short. 
as  60,  90,  103  days,  or  the  like,  the  time  is  preferably  expressed 
as  ^  yr.,  ^  yr.,  ^^  yr.,  etc.  Also,  if  exact  interest  were  required^ 
365  would  be  written  as  the  denominator  instead  of  860. 

As  soon  as  a  problem  is  stated  as  just  explained,  it  is  ready  for 
cancellation.  Three  factors  are  in  the  dividend  and  12  is  in  th& 
divisor.  There  are  18  different  ways  in  which  12  can  cancel  out 
entirely,  and  18  other  ways  in  which  either  2,  8,  4  or  6  can  can- 
cel. The  usual  tests  for  divisibility  by  these  numbers  (viz.,  that 
the  number  be  even,  that  the  sum  of  its  digits  be  divisible  by  3^ 
that  its  two  right  hand  digits  be  divisible  by  4,  that  it  be  even 
and  the  sum  of  its  digits  be  divisible  by  3}  can  be  employed  very 
advantageously.  After  cancellation,  of  course,  the  work  is  to  b& 
performed  in  the  most  convenient  way. 

The  various  expedients  for  shortening  the  labor  of  calculation 
peculiar  to  one  or  another  of  the  different  methods  can  all  be  uti- 
lized provided  the  manner  of  using  them  be  explained.  Ta 
employ  them  to  advantage  requires  experience,  and  to  employ 
them  to  the  best  advantage  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience.  Among  these  there  is  one  which  consists  in  writing 
the  time  factor  as  a  sum,  one  or  more  of  the  terms  of  which  are 
aliquot  parts  of  others.  Thus,  1  yr.,  5  mo.,  15  da.  =  (1+J+J  of 
J+Jof  3^)yr.;  5  mo.,  11  da.  =  (5J+iV  ^^  i)  ^^'  Another 
relates  to  shortening  the  calculation  by  changing  the  fot'm  of  the 
rate  factor.  Still  another  is  the  cancellation  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  It  seems  strange  that  our  text-books  do  not 
point  out  and  give  examples  of  the  advantage  gained  by  striking 
out  equal  factors  from  dividend  and  divisor.  All  this  can  be 
made  plain  best  through  examples. 
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1.  Problem.  —  Principal,  $184 ;  rate,  6  per  cent ;  time,  3  yrs., 
5  mos.,  12  days. 

Statement.  —  $1.84  x  6  X  ^5*  =  ^ 

Work.  — After  cancelling  6  in  12,  and  the  quotient  in  41.4,  it  re- 
mains to  find  the  product  of  1.84  and  20.7,  which  equals 
$38.09. 

-Cheek.  —  Approximate  interest  for  1  yr.  =  $11 ;  for  3 J  yrs.  = 

2.  Problem.  —  Principal,    $326.20 ;    rate,    7% ;    time,  2   yrs., 
•6  mos.,  23  days. 

Statement.  —  $3,262  X  7  X  ^}tf-*  =  ? 
Work.  —  Cancelling  2  in  $3,262,  and  placing  6  under  7,  we  get 

1.631  X  30.7f  X  (1  +  i)  =  $58.54. 
Check.  —  Approximate  interest  for  1  yr.  =  $23 ;  for  2J  yrs.  = 

3.  Problem.  —  Principal,    $324  ;    rate,    5^  ;    time,    49    days 
<=40  +  8  +  lday). 

Statement.  —  $3.24  X  6  X  (i  +  i  of  J  +  J  of  ^)  =  ? 
Work.— $3.24:  x  5  X  J  =  1.80 ;  ^  of  1.80  =  .36 ;  J  of  .36  =.05. 

Sum,  $1.80  +  .36  +  .05  =  $2.21. 
Clieck.  —  Approximate  interest  for  1  yr.  =  $16 ;  for  |  yr.  = 

4.  Problem. — Principal,  $1,275;   rate,  8%;   time,  3  yrs.,  2 
mos.,  15  days. 

Statement.  —  $12.75  X  8  X  -^f^^^  =  ? 

Work.  —  Here  4  cancels  in  8  and  12,  and  3  cancels  in  12.75.  Mul- 
tiplying 4.25  by  2  mentally,  the  actual  work  will  consist 
in  multiplying  38.5  by  8.5.     Am.  $327.25. 

Check.  —  Approximate  interest  for  1  yr.  =  $100  ;  for  Z\  yrs.  = 

By  the  regular  6%  method  we  should  have  1,275  X 
.1925  X  J,  or  1,275  X  .2566§,  according  as  the  product 
of  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and  third,  factors  was 
found  first. 

By  aliquot  parts  the  work  would  consist  in  evaluating 
1,275  X  .08  X  (3J  +  J  of  J),  i.e.,  two  multiplications  of 
1,275,  two  divisions,  and  an  addition. 

5.  Problem. — Principal,  $976.32;  rate,  5%;   time,  7  yrs.,  9 
mos.,  27  days. 

Statement.  — $^.1^32  X  5  X  -^i^  =  ? 

^orA:.  —  3  cancels   in   93.9   and   4   in   9.7632.      The    interest   is 

$12,204  X  31.3. 

Compare  this  with  either  the  6^   or  aliquot  parts 

method. 
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6.   Problem.  —  Principal,  $1,908 ;  rate,  7%  ;  time,  1  yr.,  2  mos., 
17  days. 

Statement.  —  $19.08  X  7  X  ^^  =  ? 

Work.  — 19.08  -f-  12  =  1.59 ;  1.59  X  7  ==  11.13 ;  11.13  X  14.5f  = 
interest 

As  noted  before,  there  are  numerous  so-called  ^^  methods  "  of 
counting  interest.  Of  them  all  the  6  per  cent,  method  and  the 
aliquot  parts  method  are  perhaps  best  known,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  two  types  of  solutions  under  which  most  or  all  of  the 
others  may  be  grouped.  In  the  6  per  cent,  method,  the  time,  no 
matter  what,  is  expressed,  no  matter  by  how  many  figures,  in  the 
Arabic  notation^  as  a  multiple  of  two  hundred  months,  since  at  6 
per  cent,  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for  two  hundred  months  is 
one  dollar.  In  the  aliquot  parts  method,  the  time,  no  matter 
what,  is  expressed,  no  matter  by  how  many  parts,  as  a  sum  involv- 
ing the  aliquot  parts  of  12  and  30  together  with  their  products. 
(Of  course,  the  principle  of  aliquot  parts  can  be  used  in  finding 
the  6  per  cent,  multiplier,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
expressed  as  a  sum  involving  aliquot  parts,  as  in  the  two  months 
method). 

Sometimes  the  6  per  cent,  sometimes  the  aliquot  parts  method 
is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  infer  then 
that  a  method  which  could  utilize  both,  and  which  employed  can- 
cellation throughout,  would  be  superior,  when  wisely  used  to  any 
other.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  method  gives  the  6  per 
cent,  multiplier  whenever  the  rat^  is  six.  Thus  while  by  the 
ordinary  6  per  cent,  method  we  multiply  the  number  of  years  by 
.06,  the  number  of  months  by  .005,  and  the  number  of  days  by 
.000^,  by  this  method  we  multiply  the  number  of  years  by  12,  the 
number  of  months  by  1,  and  the  number  of  days  by  J,  calling 
this  last  tenths,  and  point  off  two  places  to  the  left  in  the  principal. 
Hence,  the  decimal  point  aside,  the  latter  multiplier  is  twice  the 
former.  (See  problem  1  above).  After  6  cancels  in  12,  if  2  can- 
cels in  the  principal  or  rate,  which  it  will  do  three  times  out  of 
four,  thirds  will  be  the  smallest  fractional  unit  which  can  appear, 
whereas  by  the  6  per  cent,  method,  sixths  will  appear  a  third  of 
the  time.  Moreover,  comparing  the  two  methods  from  another 
standpoint,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  one  can  much  more  readily  write 
down  the  time  factor  of  this  method  than  that  of  the  6  per  cent- 
method,  since  the  latter  is  obtained  as  a  sum  of  fractions. 

Doubtless  most  students  of  interest  have  been  perplexed  one  time 
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or  another  in  attempting  to  decide  when  it  is  advantageous  to  use 
the  aliquot  parts  method,  and  when  to  use  the  6  per  cent,  method. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  aliquot  parts  method  has  advant- 
ages over  the  other  for  mevdal  calculations.  But  it  \&  evident  that 
for  written  work  whenever  more  than  thiee  or  four  aliquot  parts 
have  to  be  taken,  the  6  per  cent,  method  is  more  convenient. 
Regarding  multiplication  of  the  principal  by  a  single  figure  as 
one  operation,  an  ordinary  problem  by  the  6  per  cent,  method  can 
involve  at  most  six  such  operations,  and  two  additions ;  while  by 
the  other  method,  four  aliquot  parts  will  give  six  such  operations 
and  one  addition.  By  the  aliquot  parts  method  one  is  largely 
shut  out  from  the  advantage  gained  by  cancellation,  nor  is  this 
method  adapted  to  logarithmic  calculation.  We  conclude  there- 
fore that  for  written  work  the  other  method  is  preferable. 

Owing  to  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  rates  and  of 
multiples  of  $10  as  principal,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
frequency  with  which  certain  events  will  happen.  Partly  on  the- 
oretical grounds,  and  partly  from  the  results  of  the  solution  of  a 
considerable  number  of  problems,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
about  once  in  ten  times  no  factor  of  12  will  cancel ;  about  three 
times  in  ten  12  will  cancel  out  entirely ;  six  or  seven  times  in  ten 
a  distinct  advantage  will  be  gained  by  cancelling ;  once  or  twice 
in  ten  times  an  advantage  will  be  gained  by  taking  the  rate  factor 
as  a  binomial,  and  perhaps  twice  in  ten  times  by  expressing  the 
time  in  aliquot  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  above  described  method,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  presenting  it 
in  the  unmodified  form,  since  it  is  as  simple  as  any  other.  Indeed 
taking  cancellation  out  of  account  essentially  the  same  thing  is 
given  in  some  of  our  text-books.  Then  the  aliquot  parts  modifi- 
cation can  be  introduced  later  quite  naturally  as  a  part  of  the 
general  method.  The  transformations  of  the  factors  found 
advantageous  can  come  at  a  subsequent  time  when  the  pupil  is 
prepared  to  appreciate  them. 

Of  this  method  it  may  be  said : 

1st.  That  it  is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  and  that  it  prepares 
the  pupil  to  understand  and  solve  the  other  problems  in  interest 
more  easily. 

2d.  That  it  is  a  systematic  method^  thus  possessing  the  good 
points  of  the  6  per  cent,  method,  and  that  it  reduces  to,  and 
therefore  is  as  good  as,  the  6  per  cent,  method,  when  no  opportun- 
ity offers  for  cancelling. 

8d.  That  it  is  well  adapted  for  teaching  the  aliquot  parts 
method. 

4th.  That  it  is  well  adapted  for  calculating  interest  at  any 
rates  for  short  periods,  as  80,  60,  90  days,  and  for  calculating 
accurate  interest  (365  days  in  year). 

5th.  That  it  is  adapted  for  approximating  to  result  as  a  check 
on  the  answer  found. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  subject  which  Supt. 
Samuel  T.  Button  of  Brookline,  so  admirably  discusses  in  this 
number  of  Education.  The  Brookline  Training  Class  for  College 
Graduates  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  Teachers  thus  trained 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  do  good  work  from  the  first.  We 
take  pleasure  in  beginning  in  this  issue  a  series  of  papers  by  members 
of  this  class  which  will  show  how  earnestly  and  intelligently  they  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  which  confront  them. 

PRESIDENT  STANLEY  HALL,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  comes  to  the  front  in  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  as  the  champion  pessimist  among  the  educational  reformers  of 
the  period,  in  an  article  in  several  respects  more  remarkable  than  any- 
thing that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  American 
oommon  school.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  had  sent  out  a  circu- 
lar, asking  for  information  <^at  first  hand"  concerning  several  points 
that  cover  the  present  eflaciency  of  our  American  public  schools ;  the 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher ;  the  length  of  sei*vice  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  with  similar  questions.  Having  received  replies  from  some  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  common  school  teach- 
ers of  the  country.  President  Hall  was  required  to  put  their  contents  in 
shape  and  present  his  own  conclusion  as  based  on  original  and  more 
reliable  information  thnn  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  result  is  a 
new  and  striking  illustration  of  several  well  understood  facts.  First, 
that  even  the  superior  school  teacher  is  a  very  unreliable  source  of 
information  on  school  statistics.  Second,  that  the  peculiar  class  of 
educational  reformers  which  President  Hall  represents,  whatever  may 
be  their  merits  as  minute  experts  in  the  cambric  needle  style  of  scien- 
tific and  psychological  investigation,  are  ludicrously  at  sea  in  dealing 
with  practical  estimates  involving  the  educational  life  of  the  country. 
Third,  that  the  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  this  type  of  investigation 
seems  to  produce  a  perilous  tendency,  at  different  points  of  research, 
to  rush  into  print  and  public  speech  with  conclusions  that  not  only 
upset  all  ordinary  impressions,  but  defy  established  laws  of  human 
nature  and  slap  common  sense  in  the  face.  No  document  has  been 
presented  to  the  educational  public  of  the  country,  of  late,  which  so 
betrays,  at  once  the  strength  and  patience  of  minute  research,  the 
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pathetic  moral  earnestness,  and  the  absolute  practical  incompetency  of 
the  class  which  now  offers  to  reconstruct  American  education  on  the 
permanent  and  immutable  basis  of  the  new  Pedagogic  Science.  Where, 
but  in  an  expert  of  this  sort,  could  we  find  an  instance  of  such  a  whole- 
sale dealing  with  an  institution  interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  entire 
republic,  as  in  the  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  testimony  of 
fifteen  hundred  teachers,  almost  entirely  men,  with  no  reference  to  the 
large  majority  of  women  teachers  who  are  doing  three-fourths  of  the 
work  of  the  American  school-room,  utterly  ignoring  the  opinions 
of  the  entire  body  of  public  school  oflScials,  the  result  of  legislative 
experience,  and  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  American  people  who  hav& 
created  and  now  support  and  administer  this  vast  fabric  of  universal 
education  I  Who  are  these  fifteen  hundred,  chiefly  schoolmasters, 
regarded  so  eminent  by  President  Hall,  that  their  conclusions  are  put 
forward  as  "  fresh  and  original  information  "  justifying  the  tremendous- 
declarations  of  this  document?  On  their  testimony  it  is  shown  what 
per  cent,  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  different  states  are  elected 
by  "improper  motives."  Four  North  Dakota  schoolmasters  gravely 
inform  us  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  thcU  state  are 
thus  elected.  Do  these  and  similar  eminent  gentlemen  in  other  statea 
include  themselves  in  this  category?  If  not,  how  does  it  happen  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important  and  best  paid  positions,  the  machinery 
breaks  down  and  that  a  remnant  of  fifteen  hundred  incorruptibles  have 
been  spared,  so  reliable  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  can  impeach  the 
entire  American  system  on  their  testimony  alone  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  immaculate  crowd,  after  all,  may  be  somewhat  made  up  of  the* 
chronic  sore-heads,  pessimistic  critics  and  radical  reformers  of  the 
advanced  types,  who  are  always  ready  to  send  any  department  of 
American  life  to  Hades  at  the  invitation  of  a  great  magazine  ? 

IN  the  first  place,  these  gentlemen  have  been  so  careless  in  their 
information  concerning  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  the  teacher 
that  President  Hall  has  made  the  singular  blunder  of  reporting  the 
enrollment  instead  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  in  making  out  hia 
startling  presentation  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  American  school-room. 
When  we  remember  that  only  eight  millions  of  the  thirteen  millions  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  are  in  average  daily  attendance, 
this  part  of  the  Atlantic  ai*ticle  can  be  dispensed  with.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  primary  departments  of  many  graded  schools  in  the  country 
are  overcrowded,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  it  is  also  true  that  as  the 
grades  rise  the  numbers  rapidly  decrease  and  thousands  of  teachers  are 
dealing  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  survivors.  The  fact  is  that  the 
experts  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  after  years  of  experience 
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in  the  loose  way  of  reporting  educational  statistics,  are  the  only  reliable 
source  of  original  information  in  such  matters.  President  Hall  had 
only  to  consult  the  last  repoil  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  explode  this  favorite  humbug  of  an  overcrowded  American 
school-room.  The  same  carelessness  in  dealing  with  the  time  of  service 
by  common  school  teachers  has  involved  the  writer  in  an  almost  incredi- 
ble statement.  Who  knows  enough  to  put  into  a  per  cent,  column  the 
number  of  common  school  teachers  appointed  ^^  from  unworthy  motives"  ? 
Does  not  every  rejected  candidate  or  dismissed  incumbent  suspect 
^^ unworthy  motives"  in  the  school  authorities?  It  seems  almost  that 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  honesty  in  American  school  officials  until 
the  entire  appointment,  examination  and  supervision  of  teachers  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  an  infallible  board  of  experts,  representing  the  peculiar 
methods  and  theories  of  this  class  of  reformers.  President  Hall 
demands  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  board  of  experts 
shall  at  once  be  appointed  to  ^^investigate"  the  state  normal  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Who  are  to  investigate?  The  same  sort  of 
great  educators  as  ignore  the  difference  between  enrollments  and  aver- 
age attendance  as  already  described?  The  President  gravely  informs 
us,  in  substance,  that  the  great  obstacle  now  in  the  field  of  instruction 
is  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  which  have  fallen  into  the  rut  of 
a  mechanical  method,  even  more  mischievous  than  the  hit-and-miss 
no-method  of  the  untrained  teacher.  If  this  evil  exists,  is  it  not  plain 
to  see  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  normal  schools,  but  in  the  habit  of 
admitting  into  them  so  many  ignorant  youths,  only  capable  of  academic 
training,  and  who  can  only  receive  methods  of  teaching  in  the  memory 
and  use  them  in  a  mechanical  way  ?  But  does  any  school  man  of  com- 
petent common  sense  in  America  really  believe  that  the  graduates  of 
the  normal  schools,  institutes  and  summer  schools  are  the  weaker  side 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers  in  the  land?  Is  it 
not  evident  to  any  competent  observer  that  the  country  is  indebted 
more  to  the  gi*aduates  and  students  of  this  sort  than  to  any  other  influ- 
ence for  the  prodigous  advance  in  the  national  school-keeping  in  every 
department,  public,  private  and  even  collegiate,  within  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century?  And,  finally,  the  author  of  this  wholesale  impeachment 
blandly  informs  us  that  doubtless  if  the  other  side  of  the  picture  were 
presented  and  the  good  points  of  American  education  recognized  we 
might  come  to  different  conclusions!  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  criticism,  that  no  man  is  competent  to  speak  of 
the  defects  of  anything  until  he  appreciates  the  superiorities,  does 
President  Hall  appear  with  this  pessimistic  screed,  founded  on  the 
*( original  information"  of  fifteen  hundred  schoolmasters  whose  names 
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are  unknown  to  the  public ;  painting  a  picture  that  will  be  seen  and 
accepted  on  two  continents,  and  especially  by  the  great  crowd  of 
wealthy,  respectable  and  influential  people  at  home,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  American  common  schools  save  what  they  read  in  the  popular 
magazines,  and  then  '^give  himself  away"  in  a  foot  note  that 
declares  his  method  of  criticism  unjust  and  almost  libelous  and,  at  best, 
practically  worthless  as  a  guide  to  that  sensible  and  practical  reforma- 
tion, now  more  apparent  in  this  than  i^ny  other  department  of  the 
national  life? 


CONCENTRATION  AS  APPLIED  70  THE  MOTHER 

TONGUE. 

MARY  L.  DANIEL,  (RADCLIFFE  '06), 
Brookline  Training  Clasa, 

IN  trying  to  write  a  paper  which  should  treat  accurately  of  the  subject 
announced,  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  define  ^'concentia- 
tion."  One  says  it  is  the  principle  which  demands  that  ^^  the  numerous 
parts  of  the  course  of  study  be  closely  associated,  so  that  the  light  they 
cast  on  one  another  may  lead  to  fuller  knowledge."  Colonel  Parker 
shows  us  a  diagram  by  which  he  makes  the  child  a  centre  of  several 
circles  which  represent  the  different  stages  of  his  development.  Still  a 
third  says,  concentration  means  the  making  of  one  subject  a  centre, 
round  which  all  other  subjects  move  and  have  their  beiug,  working 
toward  the  central  subject  and  subordinated  to  it.  As  applied  to  the 
mother  tongue  it  seems  to  me  the  term  is  used,  not  in  the  sense  that  the 
mother  tongue  is  an  end  and  aim  in  itself,  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  which  all  other  subjects  tend,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  axis  on  which 
they  all  revolve,  the  basis  on  which  they  all  rest. 

The  question  before  us  is.  How  can  this  fact  be  utilized  in  teaching 
our  pupils  the  correct  use  of  the  mother  tongue? 

At  the  start  we  are  confronted  with  another  fact  which  is  often  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  end ;  I  mean  home  training, 
home  influence.  We  all  know  what  that  means.  If  a  boy  is  accustomed 
to  hear  every  day  at  home  correct  English  speech,  he  will  get  into  the  habit 
of  speaking  it  himself,  and  this  habit  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  in  the  school-room.  It  will  even  counteract  in  a  meas- 
ure, if  not  entirely,  the  effect  of  example  in  the  incorrect  English  of  his 
associates.  The  rule  will  not  work  the  other  way,  however,  —  the  boy 
who  has  not  a  good  example  in  English  speech  set  him  at  home  will 
benefit  little  by  the  good  example  of  his  mates  and  will  give  his  teacher 
enough  to  do  in  correcting  his  oral  and  written  English. 
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Eoglish  speaking,  as  Mr.  Thurber  has  said,  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
It  remains  to  a  great  extent  with  the  teacher,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  good 
English  speaking  habit  or  a  bad  one.  If  habit  means  '^  an  involuntary 
tendency  to  perform  certain  actions,  which  is  acquired  by  their  frequent 
repetition,"  as  the  dictionary  tells  us,  then  in  our  English  teaching  we 
must  have  "  frequent  repetition";  still  more,  if  habit  is  '*  a  disposition 
or  tendency,  leading  us  to  do  easily,  naturally  and  with  growing  cer- 
tainty, ^hat  we  do  often,"  still  more  ought  we  unceasingly  to  check  and 
-correct  evil  tendencies  in  "what  we  do  often." 

Somebody  says  there  can  be  no  mpresslon  without  eo^pression.  If 
we  can  tell  clearly  what  we  know,  it  crystallizes  the  idea  in  our  minds 
—  it  makes  it  tangible,  as  it  were.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  learn 
to  express  ourselves  clearly  at  least,  if  only  for  our  own  betterment. 
Again,  the  man  who  has  discovered  something  new  in  electricity,  in 
medicine,  in  archaeology,  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  cannot  explain  his 
•discovery  so  that  the  world  can  understand  and  profit  by  it.  Lately  I 
was  told  that  I  ought  to  read  a  certain  book  on  pedagogics.  I  got  the 
book  from  the  library  and  began  to  read  portions  that  I  confidently 
•expected  would  give  me  some  ideas  that  would  be  helpful  in  my  English 
teaching.  I  found  one  or  two  suggestive  sentences  in  the  chapters  I 
read,  but  the  more  I  read,  the  more  bewildered  I  grew.  Unity,  mass 
and  coherence,  —  clearness,  force  and  elegance,  I  failed  to  find.  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  the  writer  has  excellent  ideas,  but  he  failed  to 
express  them  clearly  and  logically.  In  contrast  to  this,  note  the 
writings  of  Professor  Huxley  which  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
•expression.  Of  oral  expression  I  shaU  say  little.  We  must  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  by  degrees  how  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  con- 
cisely in  all  their  recitations,  not  by  inteiTuptions  while  they  are  reciting, 
perhaps,  but  by  noting  their  shortcomings  and  commenting  on  them 
when  they  have  finished  their  recitation.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  correcting, —  "  And  then  George  Washington,  why,  he  — 
Ah  —  "  —  in  other  words,  a  loose,  rambling  and  ungrammatical  attempt 
at  expressing  thought.  Such  correction  will  in  a  measure  help  a  boy's 
written  expression.  When  we  consider  this  written  expression  there  are 
several  things  to  be  taken  into  account.  We  must  teach  spelling,  gram- 
mar and  punctuation. 

Correct  spelling  ought  to  become  a  matter  of  habit  in  the  grammar 
school.  If  a  pupil,  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  cannot  spell, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  ordinary  words  of  common  occurrence, 
something  is  wrong  with  his  Instraction.  The  art  of  spelling  is  a  difi9- 
cult  one,  but  it  is  important.  It  is  an  art  that  everyone  must  practice 
all  his  life,  and  if  anything  should  be  a  matter  of  habit,   that  thing  is 
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correct  spelling.  As  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  suggest,  take  the  words 
for  the  spelling  lesson  from  the  reading  book,  or  the  history,  or  some 
other  text-book  which  the  class  is  studying.  It  will  impress  upon  theno 
the  necessity  of  noticing,  as  they  read,  how  a  word  looks,  which  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  learn  to  spell.  I  repeat,  —  if  a  grammar  school 
graduate  cannot  spell  " meant "  "until,"  "parallel,"  his  training  has- 
been  just  so  far  defective.  He  needs  more  drill,  more  "  frequent  repeti- 
tion," while  he  should  have  had  enough  drill  to  make  correct  spelling  a 
habit. 

The  same  mle  applies  to  grammar  and  punctuation,  —  to  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  punctuation  marks  and  the  simpler  relations  of  subject, 
predicate  and  modifiers.  The  grammar  schools  cannot,  perhaps,  enlarge 
on  the  subtleties  of  the  semi-colon  or  the  intricacies  of  a  complex  sen- 
tence, but  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  grammar  school 
graduate  shall  know,  for  instance,  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sen> 
tence.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  write  very  complex  sentences  and  sim- 
ple sentences  he  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize.  Unlike  Mr.  Thurber,  I 
have  found,  in  my  very  short  experience  with  high  school  compositions, 
that  the  writing  of  two  distinct  sentences  without  any  break  between 
them  is  in  many  cases  a  sin  not  of  negligence,  but  of  ignorance.  In 
other  cases  it  is  negligence.  In  either  case  it  seems  to  me  that  more 
drill  would  be  an  effective  remedy,  —  more  "frequent  repetition." 
We  must  in  the  lower  grades  concentrate  our  effort  on  the  technical 
points. 

This  drill  can  best  take  the  form  of  regular  composition  work,  and 
here  is  the  opportunity  for  correlation  with  other  studies.  A  pupil's 
record  of  his  science  observations  can  be  criticised  for  technical  points 
in  expression  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  said  what  he  wanted  to- 
say,  as  well  as  for  his  scientific  accuracy.  So  may  his  written  summary 
of  yesterday's  history  lesson  or  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  which  he  was  expected  to  look  up  in  the  library.  This  is  easy  in 
the  grammar  school  where  the  science  teacher  and  history  teacher  and 
English  teacher  are  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible  in  the  high 
school.  Why  cannot  the  high  school  science  teacher  sometimes  hand 
his  papers  to  the  English  teacher  for  special  criticism  in  English?  Whj 
cannot  the  history  teacher  and  the  language  teacher?  Better  still,  why 
cannot  each  of  these  consider  himself  an  English  teacher  and  connect, 
his  papers  accordingly  ?  It  is  important  that  a  pupil  should  feel  that 
all  his  written  work  must  be  carefully  done,  that  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  rest  are  quite  as  important  in  a  history  paper  as  in  the  formal 
composition,  written  especially  as  a  lesson  in  English.  If  he  knows 
that  in  his  science  paper  his  English  will  be  as  much  a  subject  of  criti- 
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cism  as  his  physics,  he  will  learn  to  be  careful  with  his  English.  In 
fact  if  we  don't  require  good  English  in  all  our  work,  we  undo  the  good 
that  may  have  been  done  in  the  special  English  lesson.  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  Harvard  catalogue  says  that  the  ^^  English  written  by  a  candi- 
date in  any  of  his  examination  books  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  his 
examination  in  En<r1ish,  in  case  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  examina- 
tion book  in  Engli&h  is  insufficient.  That  shows  the  importance  of  this 
point  in  the  eyes  of  Harvard  coUege.  It  all  tends  to  the  forming  of  a 
good  habit  in  English  expression,  which  is  one  important  object  in 
requiring  the  pupil  to  write  at  all. 

In  the  formal  composition  the  work  can  be  more  inventive.  The 
object  of  the  pupil  here  is  not  to  tell  his  teacher  how  well  he  has  remem- 
bered something  that  has  been  told  him ;  often  he  writes  of  something 
that  his  teacher  knows  nothing  about,  —  his  pets,  his  favorite  game,  the 
book  he  likes  best  —  and  he  is  stimulated  to  make  his  teacher  interested 
in  these  things.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  our  pupils  write  just  as  much 
as  we  can  supervise  and  correct,  and  conversely  I  think  we  ought  to 
supervise  and  correct  all  our  pupils  write.  If  we  demand  a  great  many 
compositions  which  the  pupil  does  not  hear  from  again,  once  they  are 
passed  in,  it  will  do  him  no  good  and  may  do  him  untold  harm,  for  he 
is  sure  to  make  some  mistake  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  what-not  — 
minor  points,  you  will  say,  but,  I  insist,  important  ones  —  and  unless 
these  mistakes  are  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  and  corrected  by  the 
pupil,  he  will  make  them  again,  and  there  we  are  allowing  to  form  by 
^'frequent  repetition''  a  bad  English  habit  instead  of  a  good  one. 
Perhaps  in  other  than  the  regular  composition  work  it  wUl  be  a  physical 
impossibility  to  do  this,  but  in  the  regular  composition  work  I  am  sure 
that  we  ought  not  to  require  more  than  we  can  criticise  thoroughly  and 
have  the  pupils  themselves  correct.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  important 
point,  —  the  correction  of  mistakes  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  at 
least  the  upper  'grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  school,  mistakes  in 
punctuation,  spelling,  suggestions  as  to  an  improvement  in  order  or 
choice  of  words  may  be  indicated  in  the  margin  and  the  pupil  stimulated 
to  find  the  correct  or  better  use  for  himself.  I  have  found  among  my 
high  school  pupils  a  groWing  interest  in  their  work  in  consequence  of 
my  requiring  corrected  compositions.  They  are  learning  that  I  am 
ready  and  glad  to  explain  my  marginal  notes,  and  they  are  eager  to 
profit  by  them.  It  means  individual  attention  and  individual  attention 
takes  time ;  but  it  seems  |;o  me  worth  while. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  this  afternoon  from  speaking  of  literature. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  importance  of  reading  good  literature  for  the 
sake,  among  other  nobler  reasons,  of  developing  a  good  English  style. 
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I  have  not  hinted  at  the  correlation  of  English  literature  with  science 
and  history.  You  know  these  subjects  better  than  I  do.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  rather  to  the  liltle  things  because  they  seem  to  me  as 
important  in  their  way  as  the  greater  things  in  theirs.  ^^  Trifles  make 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle,"  I  used  to  read  in  my  reader. 
Moreover,  are  we  not  a  little  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  trifles  in  our 
commendable  eagerness  to  fall  in  with  the  new  theories  of  education,  to 
follow  out  the  principles  of  concentration,  correlation,  the  enrichment  of 
the  grammar  school  course  and  the  rest?  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well,  and  English  composition,  the  foundation  of  every 
other  study,  is  not  done  well  if  the  details  are  neglected. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE    COLLEGE    OE  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  educational  system  in  America  is,  as  a  whole, 
somewhat  unintelligible,  for  very  want  of  system,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  part  of  it  is  more  univei-sally  misunderstood  than  that  part  sup- 
plied by  the  so  called  '*  Land-Grant  Colleges."  And  yet  they  represent 
the  first  definite  attempt  to  establish  a  rounded  and  complete  educa- 
tional system. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  our  later  national  life,  Abraham  Lincoln 
approved  the  act  of  Congress  setting  aside  for  distinct  educational  pur- 
poses, certain  tracts  of  public  land  as  grants  to  the  several  states* 
Colleges  were  to  be  established  under  state  control,  with  governmental 
provisions  compelling  them  to  maintain  a  constant  connection  between 
education  and  life.  And,  as  these  colleges  were  meant  to  round  out 
the  educational  system  by  supplying  that  which  was  most  manifestly 
lacking,  the  general  scheme  of  their  work  was  clearly  indicated. 

This  fundamental  requirement,  imposed  by  the  specific  terms  of  the 
act  of  1862,  was,  that  their  ^^ leading  object''  should  be,  ^^tvithotU 
excluding  other  scientific  and  dassicaX  studies^  and  including  military 
tactics^  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts^  *  *  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life,'* 

The  meaning  of  this  act  is  clear.  The  several  states  are  given  con- 
trolling authority  over  their  respective  colleges  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act:  but  they  are  warned  not  to  exclude  " other  sci- 
entific and  classical  studies,"  and  are  informed  that  these  colleges  should 
have,  as  a  fundamental  purpose,  education  both  liberal  and  practical, 
and  education  directed  to  all  the  professions  and  purauits  in  life. 

What,  then,  is  distinctive  in  that  class  of  institutions  represented  by 
the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts? 

I.  Practicality.  The  word,  vague  as  it  is,  indicates  that  which 
keeps  the  institution  in  touch  with  life.  These  colleges  are  not  monas- 
tic.    Possibly  no  college  in  America  has  been  able  to  preserve  the  old 
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monastic  atmosphere.  In  any  event,  the  New  Hampshire  college,  like 
•others  of  its  order,  must  teach  with  direct  reference  to  the  student's 
ultimate  fitness  for  some  pursuit  or  profession  in  life. 

II.  Economy.  Economy  in  point  of  money,  and  economy  in  point 
of  time.  To  the  original  endowment  has  been  added  a  generous  annual 
appropriation  of  money  from  the  national  treasury,  together  with 
greater  or  less  sums  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  so  that  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  institution  falls  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the 
student.  In  broad  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  constant  tendency  in 
colleges  is  towards  increased  outlay.  The  ratio  between  the  number 
of  students  and  the  cost  per  student  is  never  a  simple  ratio.  And  the 
New  Hampshire  College  at  Durham  is  a  part  of  the  national  experiment, 
the  attempt  to  maintain  institutions  where  poverty  may  not  be  a  bar  to 
success  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  The  experiment 
has  not  failed,  and  gives  no  sign  of  failure. 

In  point  of  time,  as  well,  the  element  of  economy  enters.  Courses 
of  study  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  save  time  to  the  utmost,  but  in  such 
way  as  not  to  involve  ultimate  waste.  Moreover,  by  the  operation  of 
some  undeOned  law,  or  by  some  strange  coincidence,  the  technical  insti- 
tution is  more  exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  student's  time  than  is 
the  more  conservative  college.     It  saves  time  by  forbidding  waste. 

III.  Publicity.  This  word,  also,  is  used  in  the  lack  of  a  more  pre- 
cise term.  The  colleges  of  this  order  are  in  the  nature  of  public 
schools,  and  that  in  the  widest  sense.  They  are  not  only  for  the  public 
use,  but  immediately  for  the  public  good.  They  are  the  instruments  of 
the  state  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  people  own  them 
and  -maintain  them.  They  are  for  the  people.  The  profession,  the 
pursuit,  for  which  most  of  all  their  students  must  be  educated,  is  that 
of  citizenship. 

As  to  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  it  was  established  in  1866,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1862,  mentioned  above.  After  enjoying  the  fostering  care  of  Dart- 
mouth for  seventeen  years,  it  was  separated  and  transferred  to  Dur- 
ham, where,  by  the  generous  bequest  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  place 
had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  great  privileges  assured  to  its  future. 

The  location  is  advantageous.  Half  way  between  Boston  and  Port- 
land, on  the  Western  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  Dur- 
ham is  easily  accessible  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  from 
every  part  of  New  Hampshire.  A  quiet  rural  village,  five  miles  from 
the  nearest  city,  it  has  the  ideal  scholastic  atmosphere.  The  very  name, 
Durham,  has  a  reverend  and  a  learned  sound.  From  the  venerable 
Beda  and  Benedict  Biscop,  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  illustrious  names 
associated  with  the  Durham  of  old  England  impart  some  touch  of  their 
immortal  quality  to  the  Durham  of  New  England. 

In  outer  structure  the  college  is  true  to  its  type.  The  imposing 
Thompson  Hall,  admirably  blending  the  warm  red  of  brick  with  the 
grey  effect  of  its  pillared  ornament :  the  severe  lines  of  Conant  Hall, 
perfect  in  keeping  for  a  building  sacred  to  the  sciences ;  the  conven- 
tional i^  mill  structure  "  of  its  mechanical  department;  — all  indicate  an 
institution,  collegiate,  but  with  many  departments ;  single  in  aim,  but 
diverse  in  methods  of  operation. 
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This  institation,  with  the  coordinate  ones  in  all  the  states,  is  hasten- 
ing the  time  when  the  phrase  ^'  technical  college"  shall  no  longer  be, 
even  in  appearance,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  has  its  agricultural 
course,  its  engineering  courses  (mechanical  and  electrical),  its  chemical 
course,  its  biological  course  and  its  general  course.  In  the  agricultural 
department  it  has  also  a  short  courae  in  dallying,  and  a  two  years' 
course  in  general  agriculture.      These  latter  courses,  necessarily  less 


complete,  are  not  for  that  reason  given  less  earnest  attention.  They 
serve,  in  some  measure  as  incentives,  and  not  altogether  as  substitutes 
for  a  full  course. 

As  a  college  of  the  state,  it  is  co-educational.  All  courses  are  open 
to  all  the  people,  and  by  the  general  course  in  particular  it  is  becoming 
more  easily  possible  to  relieve  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  demand  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  The  catalogue  of  the  college,  which 
may  be  had  by  application  to  the  president  or  the  secretary,  presents  all 
these  matters  in  such  detail  as  is  forbidden  ^ere. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  must  preserve  the  collegiate  standard ; 
it  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  people ;  and  it  must  maintain,  at  any 
cost,  the  closest  association  between  truth  and  life.  This  is  its  mission. 
And  its  mission  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  future. 

C.  S*  M. 
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TEACHERS'  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  BUFFALO. 

PBOP.  M.  V.  O'SHBA,  BUPFALO,  N.  Y. 

AMONG  the  Dumeroos  societies  in  BafTalo  none  is  more  attractive 
and  progressive  tlian  tliat  known  as  the  Women  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, organized  by  a  few  earnest  women,  Sept.  16th,  1889.  Its 
object  is,  ^^  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pablic  schools,  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  good  will  among  the  teachers,  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  to  develop  the  abilities  and 
resources  of  its  individual  members,  and  to  create  in  the  community  at 
large  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  teachers'  profession  and  the 
importance  of  the  interests  they  represent." 

The  first  year  there  were  less  than  one  hundred  members,  but  now, 
more  than  five  hundred  names  are  enrolled,  which  includes  about  one 
half  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  city.  Meetings  are  held  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month,  when  papers  are  read  and  discussed.  Until 
May,  1895,  no  permanent  place  of  meeting  had  been  secured,  but  at 
thai  time  an  important  change  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  a  home,  the  Chapter  House,  built  especially  for  club  work.  So  far 
as  is  known,  there  is  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  where  teachers 
enjoy  a  home  of  their  own,  and  where  the^*  can  assemble  at  will. 

Under  the  able  management  of  the  president,  the  Association  has  been 
most  prosperous,  and  her  untiring  energy  inspires  all  with  that  confi- 
dence which  insures  success  in  all  undertakings.  Every  Saturday  the 
home  is  open  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  teachers  together  socially. 
A  hostess  has  charge,  and  either  a  tea,  talk  or  musicale  takes  place. 

The  teachers  of  Buffalo  send  greetings  to  their  co-workers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  hoping  to  meet  then)  personally  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Association,  another  soci- 
ety, known  as  the  Women  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  was 
organized  in  September,  1891 ;  its  object  being  '^  Payment  of  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Total  Disability  Claims."  Although  its  main  strength  has 
been  drawn  from  the  W.  T.  A.,  membership  is  not  confined  to  those  in 
this  society,  for  any  woman  teacher  of  good  standing  will  be  admitted, 
upon  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  paying  the  membership 
fee.  During  the  first  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  names  were 
enrolled  as  members,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

The  Principals'  Associajtion,  another  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  Buffalo,  was  organized  in  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing educational  problems,  and  improving  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  school  department  of  the  city.  For  such  discussions  a 
meeting  is  held  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month.  At  least  two  public 
lectures  are  given  each  year  by  prominent  educators. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. UNIVERSITIES. 

After  five  years  of  legislative  apathy  the  bill  for  transforming  the 
French  faculties  into  universities  has  been  revived  and  has  passed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  518  members.  Should 
the  Senate  concur  in  this  action,  France  will  have  fourteen  provincial 
universities  of  which,  three  at  least,  have  a  prestige  but  little  less  than 
that  of  the  University  of  Paris.  The  united  support  of  the  lower  house 
was  not  secured  without  concessions  on  the  part  of  many  members  who 
regaixl  the  measure  proposed  as  altogether  too  conservative ;  timid  even. 
Its  weakness  was  very  fully  exposed  by  M.  d*  Hulst,  who  declared  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  pretence  of  progress,  the  conferring  of  a  name 
without  substance ;  nevertheless  he  voted  for  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
prove  a  seed  destined  to  fruitful  development  in  the  future.  M.  Poin- 
car6,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  defended  the  bill,  reminded 
the  house  that  the  substance  of  autonomy  had  already  been  conferred 
upon  the  faculties  and  hence  the  name  had  become  of  great  importance 
as  the  legal  sign  and  sanction  of  an  organic  existence.  He  pointed  out 
also,  that  the  new  measure  will  increase  substantially  the  funds  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  universities  since  it  gives  them  control  of  the 
matriculation  fees,  and  the  fees  for  special  classes,  laboratory  and 
library  fees,  etc.  The  fees  for  examination  will  continue  to  be  turned 
into  the  public  treasury  on  the  theory  that  the  degrees  are  a  seal  that 
the  State  puts  upon  scholastic  attainments  and  therefore  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  examinations  for  the  same  should  accrue  to  the  State.  It  ia 
interesting  to  note  that  the  State  appropriations  for  the  faculties  in 
1895  reached  a  total  of  $2,628,415,  while  the  receipts  which  the  facul- 
ties turned  into  the  public  treasury  amounted  to  $1,826,591.  The 
appropriations  have  increased  by  fourteen  per  cent,  since  1885,  and  the 
receipts  by  sixty-nine  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  by  the  State 
on  account  of  the  faculties  has  diminished  by  ten  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time.  The  number  of  students  has  risen  from  15,575  in  1885,  to 
28,950  in  1895,  a  gain  of  fifty-three  per  cent. 

WOMEN   vs.    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  effort  to  secure  degrees  for  women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  has  been  defeated  at  the  former  and  paralyzed  at  the  latter, 
developed  no  new  arguments.     The  opposition,   of  which  there  was 
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€noagh,  reiterated  the  old  exploded  arguments,  and  conjared  up  the  old 
familiar  buga-boos,  and  the  votes  followed  in  the  old  time-worn  ruts. 

Much  enthusiasm  has  been  excited  in  this  country  over  the  concessions 
made  to  women  in  Germany,  but  in  reality  they  amount  to  very  little. 
The  only  legal  action  taken  in  the  matter  is  an  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Baden,  authorizing  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
universities  at  the  discretion  of  the  rectors.  Even  then,  it  is  left  to 
the  individual  faculties  to  decide  whether  or  not  such  students  shall  be 
entered  as  candidates  for  degrees.  At  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
a  young  American  woman  has  been  authorized  by  the  faculty  of  phil- 
osophy to  submit  a  thesis  in  zoology  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Gotten- 
gen,  it  will  be  remembered,  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
last  June,  upon  a  young  English  woman  whose  thesis  was  entitled  *<  A 
group  of  algebraic  problems  relating  to  spherical  trigonometry."  At 
this  same  university,  fourteen  women  were  matriculated  at  the  last 
winter  semester.  Heidelberg  has  also  conferred  the  doctor's  degree 
upon  a  young  German  woman  who  submitted  a  thesis  in  mathematics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  women 
students  is  smallest  in  the  countries  where  what  is  distinctively  known 
as  university  life  is  least  developed.  In  the  universities  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  their  presence  creates  no  agitation.  Official  statistics  show 
that  twelve  women  were  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Lund  in  1893-94, 
and  degrees  conferred  upon  four.  One  degree  in  medicine  was  secured 
by  a  woman  at  Stockholm ;  at  Upsal,  twenty-three  women  were  enrolled. 
In  the  universities  of  Switzerland,  in  1894^*95,  in  a  total  of  3,818  stu- 
dents (3,119  regular  and  694  hearers),  600  were  women.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  University  Court  of  Edinburgh,  a  report  of  a  committee 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  abolish  restriction 
as  to  sex  in  competition  for  open  bursaries,  but  that  all  scholarships  or 
fellowships  founded  prior  to  August,  1864,  and  within  the  power  of  the 
Court,  shall  be  open  to  competition  without  restriction  as  to  sex. 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING    FOR   WOMEN. 

While  the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  extending  to  women, 
facilities  for  the  higher  education,  we  are  far  behind  many  European 
countiies  in  respect  to  provision  for  training  average  women  for  the  life 
which  will  probably  fall  to  their  lot.  We  are  especially  deficient  in 
industrial  schools,  of  which  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  affoixl  nota- 
ble examples.  England  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  such  training, 
and  the  schemes  for  utilizing  the  funds  recently  turned  over  to  the 
County  Councils  give  special  prominence  to  technical  courses  for  women. 
The  schools  of  the  continent  which  meet  this  particular  demand  are 
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generally  started  by  private  effort,  although  in  the  end  as  a  rale  they 
receive  sabsidies  from  the  State.  One  of  the  most  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  these  private  societies  is  afforded  by  the  Frauen-Erwerb-Verein 
of  Vienna.  This  society  formed  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide industrial  training  for  girls  who  had  finished  the  public  school 
(Biirgerschule)  course  now  maintains  six  institutions,  including  a  high 
school  (Lyceum) ,  a  commercial  school,  school  of  foreign  languages,  a 
middle  school,  whose  course  is  somewhat  more  advanced  than  that  of 
the  elementary  school  and  includes  needlework,  a  school  of  art,  and  an 
industrial  school  with  seven  divisions ;  i.  e.,  art  needlework  and  embroid- 
ery, sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  laundry  work,  hair-dressing  and 
cooking.  The  lyceum  receives  $8,000  per  annum  from  the  government, 
the  school  of  art,  $125.  For  the  rest,  the  society  makes  up  whatever 
deficit  remains  above  the  income  from  fees.  These  range  from  ten  dol- 
lars to  forty  dollars  a  year  in  the  various  schools.  Arrangements  are 
also  made  for  free  pupils.  The  industrial  department  is  naturally  the 
most  interesting.  Here  the  girls  go  through  a  course  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  various  trades  they  intend  to  follow.  The  course  lasts  four  years. 
Plain  sewing,  twelve  months;  machine  sewing  and  cutting  out,  six 
months;  fine  laundry  work,  six  months;  dressmaking,  two  years; 
millinery,  three  months ;  hair-dressing,  two  months. 

The  two  latter  subjects  are  optional.  Those  students  who  wish  to 
follow  the  whole  course  are  admitted  free.  Special  classes  are  held  for 
paying  students.  A  pupil  may  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years, 
but  she  may  not  enter  into  the  dressmaking  department  till  she  has  been 
through  the  previous  two  years'  training  in  plain  sewing,  machine  sew- 
ing, cutting  out  and  laundry  work  and  has  attended  the  special  class 
in  drawing. 

In  1898,  nearly  400  girls  attended  this  department.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  were  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  sixty-seven 
of  clerks,  thirty-eight  of  private  gentlemen  and  the  rest  of  professional 
men.  No  girl  is  admitted  till  she  has  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  through  the  two  years'  course  of  the 
middle  school,  or  the  six  classes  of  the  Lyceum. 

MI8CELLANKOU8. 
OKRHANT. — teachers'    SALARIES. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  has  presented  a  bill  in 
the  Landtag  relative  to  teachera'  salaries.  It  proposes  a  minimum 
annual  salary  of  $214  for  men  and  of  $166  for  women,  to  be  obtained, 
however,  only  after  four  years'  probationary  service.  Augmentations 
of  the  minimum  are  to  be  allowed  as  follows :     For  men,  nine  triennial 
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additions  of  nineteen  doUars  each,  giving  a  maximum  of  $385,  and  for 
women  the  same  number  of  additions,  fourteen  dollars  each,  giving  a 
maximum  of  $292.  Many  objections  to  the  bill  have  been  raised.  The 
Padagogische  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  demands  a  minimum  salary  of  S285 
with  augmentations  so  arranged  as  to  double  the  salary  in  twenty-five 
years ;  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  at  the  lower  stages  and  more  pro- 
nounced differences  than  those  in  the  proposed  bill  at  the  higher. 

ITALY. 

An  Italian  deputy,  M.  Morandi,  has  proposed  to  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  daily  school  hours  and 
promotion  from  class  to  class  at  the  end  of  a  year  without  examination. 
In  the  change  of  the  Italian  cabinet  the  portfolio  of  education  passes 
from  M.  Baccelli  to  M.  Giantureo. 

MANITOBA. 

The  Dominion  House  having  failed  to  pass  the  Manitoba  Catholic 
Schools  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  91,  the  whole  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  conference  commission,  to  which  Manitoba  has  consented  to 
send  representatives. 

A.    T.    S. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  sead,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  booli  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  The  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario, 
for  1805,  which  shows  fiill  and  careful  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  Province  according  to  the  latest  scientific  methods. 

School  Interests  and  Duties,  developed  from  Page's  Mutual  Duties  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  and  from  other  sources,  by  Kobert  M.  King,  is  a  work  with  a 
mission.  The  table  of  contents  enumerates  such  practical  subjects  as  Duties  of 
Parents,  Teachers,  School  Officers,  School  Hygiene,  The  Dictionary  and  How  to 
Use  It,  School  Morals,  Reading  Circle  Work,  etc.  These  themes  are  freshly  dis- 
cussed and  suggestively  handled.  We  would  like  to  have  every  teacher  and  every 
parent  read  the  essays  in  this  volume.  It  would  greatly  forward  the  educational 
interests  of  the  land.     New  York :  American  Book  Company.     $1.00. 

Payne's  Business  Encyclopedia  and  Practical  Educator  is  the  best  book  of 
business  common  sense  that  we  have  ever  examined.  With  such  a  compendium 
at  hand  a  young  man  can  become  well  educated  for  a  successful  business  career 
and  learn  readily  what  is  the  proper  form  of  any  and  every  business  transaction. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  and  the  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
Bound  substantially  in  one  compact  volume  of  600  pages,  it  is  put  at  the  low  price 
of  $2.00.  It  seems  to  us  about  as  much  useful  reading  for  the  money  aa  was  ever 
put  upon  the  market.  It  should  be  owned  by  every  buainess  man  and  every  young 
person  who  contemplates  entering  commercial  life.  New  York :  Excelsior  Pub- 
lishing House. 
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Through  Etb-Gate  and  Ear-Gate  into  thb  City  of  Child  Soul.  Five 
Minute  Object  Sermons  to  Children,  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D.  These  forty- 
three  brief  sermons  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  impressiye.  The  author  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  seeing  his  subjects  from  the  proper  point  of  view  to  enable  him  to 
present  them  so  that  the  young  auditor  shall  be  interested  at  the  outset  and 
instructed  and  stimulated  In  spite  of  himself.  Pastors  will  find  these  sermons 
admirable  models  and  exceedingly  suggestive.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
$1.00. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hennequin  of  the  New  England  College  of  Languages  has  prepared 
two  short  English  plays, —  A  Woman  op  Sense  and  A  Hair-Powder  Plot  — 
which  are  intended  for  students^  use  in  gaining  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  French. 
To  aid  them  in  turning  these  amusing  domestic  plays  into  French  the  author  fur- 
nishes careful  grammatical,  idiomatic  and  dramatic  notes.  New  York  :  William 
K.  Jenkins. 

Analytic  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Shakespeare,  published  by  J.  H.  Miller, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  price  is  not  12  1-2,  but  15  cents. 

Ancient  Egypt,  or  Mizraiu,  by  Samuel  Augustus  Binion,  is  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent work.  One  sits  enraptured  before  these  life-like  reproductions  of  the  majestic 
and  marvellous  temples  of  old  Egypt.  Here,  in  these  seventy-two  full  page  plates 
of  great  size,  (19x25  inches),  are  set  forth  in  the  original  colors,  which  blend  with 
wondrous  harmony,  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty,  within  as  well  as  without,  of  the 
mighty  temples  of  Dendera,  Kamak  and  Thebes.  The  Pyramids  and  the  impenetra- 
able  Sphinx  rise  solemnly  before  us.  We  look  across  the  Nile  and  fields  of  sands  on 
the  hot  splendors  of  the  oriental  sunset.  We  gaze  thoughtfully  upon  the  interior 
decorations  of  tombs  and  temples,  on  walls  which  picture  the  life  of  centuries  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  solidity,  the  vastness,  the  exactness,  the  rare  and  finished 
beauty  of  the  work  of  those  otherwise  dead  and  forgotten  ages  lives  on  down  forty 
centuries  in  these  monuments  of  regal  skill.  The  Egyptian  built  for  all  time.  The 
student  of  history,  the  artist,  the  poet  and  the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  the  beauti- 
ful will  sit  entranced  as,  one  by  one,  these  views  meet  their  eyes.  New  kindlings 
of  soul  will  be  felt  and  a  bond  of  friendship  with  those  deeply  bronzed  men  who 
wrought  so  heroically  and  left  such  a  mighty  and  age  subduing  impress  upon  the 
face  of  nature  in  Thebes  and  all  along  the  Nile.  The  boasted  civilization  of  our 
day  finds  itself  fittingly  humiliated  as  it  asks  in  wonder  :  How  did  they  place  these 
vast  stones  in  position  ?  How  did  they  work  so  dexterously  in  wood  and  mix 
such  beautiful  and  lasting  colors?  In  the  early  dawn  of  time, —  in  tomb  or  temple, 
in  obelisk  or  pyramid  —  they  did  their  work, —  these  dark-hued  dwellers  by  the 
Nile  —  work  which  abides  and  is  the  admiration,  the  envy  and  the  despair  of  our 
so  highly  favored  times.  The  text  of  this  great  work  is  full  and  thorough  and 
clearly  presents  to  the  mind  what  is  so  glowingly  depicted  in  the  illustrations.  We 
pity  the  man  that  studies  this  work  unmoved.  To  any  one  interested  in  history  or 
archseiology  and  in  the  achievements  of  the  race,  Mizraim  will  be  a  continual  delight 
and  inspiration.  This  work  meets  the  hearty  and  unqualified  commendation  of 
eminent  Egyptologists.  It  should  be  in  all  libraries  and  should  incite  every  student 
to  loftier  endeavor  and  more  thorough  and  finished  work.  The  educative  force  of 
such  a  work  as  Mizraim  is  incalculable.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
artistic  work  as  nearly  perfect  as  its  great  subject  demands.  We  only  regret  that, 
being  de  Luxe,  the  edition  has  to  be  limited  to  800  copies.  New  York  :  Henry  G. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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The  Soand  Money  League  of  Pennsylvaiiia  (The  Bourse,  Philadelphia),  publishes 
A  Dissatisfied  Farmbb,  a  fully  illustrated  booklet,  by  Theo.  C.  Knauff,  showing 
the  causes  of  the  hard  times  and  the  remedy.  The  causes  are  over  production, 
sharp  competition,  changed  conditions,  etc.,  and  not  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  sound  financial  system  and  all  working  in  union  to  bring  bet- 
ter times.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  information  and  good  sense  in  this  booklet. 

Thb  Elembxts  of  thb  Higher  Criticism,  by  Andrew  C.  Zenoe,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.  Professor 
Zenos  has  done  a  real  service  in  giving  students  of  theology  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  thinking  public  a  comprehensive,  scholarly  and  yet  simple  statement  of 
the  field,  the  methods  and  the  results  of  The  Higher  Criticism.  It  is  the  only  book 
we  have  seen  that  attempts  to  define  and  set  in  order  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  field  of  expert  scientific  research.  All  Bible  students,  and  their  name 
is  legion,  will  be  interested  in  this  book.  It  gives  just  the  facts  that  are  needed  to 
enable  one  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  scholars  along  thi& 
line.  The  author  has  the  true  scientific  spirit.  He  is  cautious  yet  courageous.  He 
shows  the  immense  value  of  the  higher  criticism  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
Scriptures.  Yet  he  does  not  go  too  far  in  accepting  what  is  as  yet  mere  theory. 
The  book  is  readable  and  interesting.  Every  thoughtful  person  should  own  it. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  rapidly  coming  to  contain  all  that  is  select  and 
choice  in  literature  that  can  be  used  in  schools  for  supplementary  reading.  The 
latest  issues  are  as  follows : —  Nos.  89  and  90,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Part  I,  A 
Voyage  to  Lilliput ;  Part  II.,  A  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.  Number  89  contains  an 
introductory  sketch  of  Swift,  notes  and  map ;  number  90  has  notes  and  map. 
Number  91  is  Hawthorne's  Thb  House  of  the  Seven  Gablbs,  with  introductory 
sketch  and  notes.  This  is  a  quadruple  number  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
school  reading  literature.  Number  92  contains  John  Burroughs'  A  Bunch  op 
Herbs  and  other  papers,  seven  essays  in  all.  An  admirable  sketch  of  Burroughs 
precedes  the  essays.  For  the  schools  there  is  no  literature  comparable  with  the 
books  in  this  series.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

Three  titles  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  are  illustrative  of  the  timelineBS  of  this  busy 
man's  magazine ^ The  New  Departure  for  the  Soudan;  American  Policy  toward  Turker; 
What  War  must  mean  for  Spain.    This  magazine  is  among  the  most  welcome  of  the  monthly 

visitors  to  our  table. The  Bookman  has  come  to  stay.    It  is  full  of  literary  information. 

JIarper*»  Magazine  for  May  opens  with  apaper  on  Mark  Twain,  by  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Bev.  Joseph  H.  Twicheil,  of  Hartford.  The  most  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Clemens  has  uie 
place  of  honor  as  frontispiece,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  from  sketches  by  Chllde  Hassam. 

McClure*8  Magazine  continues  the  Lincoln  articles.    Garrett  P.  Servlss  relates  his 

experience  in  climbing  Mont  Blanc  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  blizzard.  Bllzabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  tells  of  the  circumstances  of  her  authorship  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar  "  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way. The  Forum  contains  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  present  political  sitaatton,  by  Mr. 

E.  L.  Godkin.    No  student  of  politics  can  afford  to  do  without  the  Forum. In  TheAtlaniic 

Monthly^  Mrs.  Olive  Thome  Miller  proves  her  right  to  the  title  of  an  accurate  obnerver  of 

bird  life,  in  her  *•  Whimsical  Ways  in  Bird  Land.** LUMVs  Living  Age  brings  to  the 

reader  valuable  scientific,  bloflraphlcal  and  historical  essays,  sketches  and  reviews,  besides 

choice  poetry  and  fiction. The  Outlook  announces  a  popular  life  of  the  Right  Honomble 

William  E.  Gladstone,  England's  "Grand  Old  Man.*'  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the 
Xeio  York  Sun,  furnishes  the  followinK  list  of  books  valuable  for  country  editors :  The 
Bible;  The  Declaration  of  Independence;  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States;  McClure's  Life  of  Lincoln  (partially  published) ;  irvlng's  Life 
of  Washington;  Franklin's  Autobiography:  Channing's  Essay  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte; 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire;  Shakespeare. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  IDEAL  KING. 

PROF.  LBVBBBTT  W.  SPRING,  WILLIAMS  C0LLB6B,  WILLIAM8T0WN. 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  given  the  matter  attention  that 
Henry  V.  was  Shakespeare's  ideal  king.  Why  should  he  make 
a  hero  of  this  particular  sovereign?  What  was  there  in  his  per- 
sonality, in  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  royalty,  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  England,  that  entitle  him  to  this  great 
distinction  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  youth  of  Henry  with  its  questionable 
experiences  interested  Shakespeare.  Whatever  the  historic 
foundation  for  these  experiences  may  have  been,  that  does  not 
concern  us.  Our  business  is  with  the  Henry  of  Shakespeare,  not 
with  the  Henry  of  modem  historians. 

The  dramatic  biography  begins,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  way 
that  would  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  any  very  happy  intellectual 
or  ethical  outcome  so  far  as  the  young  man  was  concerned. 
When  Henry  IV.  became  king  of  England,  there  was  one  thought 
which  threw  a  shadow  upon  his  hour  of  triumph  —  the  thought 
of  his  eldest  son,  whose  whereabouts  were  unknown  to  him. 

'^  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son? 
'Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he." 

The  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  Henry  were  all  the  keener 
on  account  of  the  contrast  which  the  career  of  his  son  presented 
to  that  of  another  young  man  in  attendance  at  court,  whose  gal- 
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lant  bearing  and  eager  ambition  were  the  talk  of  the  kingdom  — 
Harry  Hotspur.  It  must  certainly  have  added  somewhat  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment  and  chagrin  that  the  latter  should 
be  able  to  give  him  the  information  he  sought  —  the  prince  was 
in  Eastcheap,  keeping  company  with  the  unrestrained  loose  crew 
who  haunted  the  taverns  there.  A  circumstance  so  surprising 
requires  explanation.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  heir  apparent, 
abandoning  the  palace  and  the  society  of  the  royal  household, 
should  spend  the  early  months  of  his  father's  reign  in  the  stews  ? 
It  may  be  that  the  prince  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
unendurable ;  that  the  cold,  calculating  policy  of  the  king  irri- 
tated him  ;  that  he  never  felt  quite  happy  in  regard  to  the  means 
by  which  the  sceptre  had  been  wrested  from  the  unfortunate 
Richard ;  that,  if  he  must  leave  the  court  for  a  time,  no  safer 
retreat,  none  less  likely  to  awaken  suspicion,  could  be  found  than 
Eastcheap.  Yet  it  would  not  answer  for  the  dramatist  to  allow 
Prince  Hal  to  bestow  himself  there  in  the  absence  of  attractions 
that  might  afford  some  plausible  excuse  for  the  episode.  The 
average  society  of  Boar's  Head  Tavern  —  the  stupid  drawers  with 
their  everlasting  "  Anon,  anon,  sir,"  the  thieves,  brothel-haunters 
And  highway  robbers  who  made  it  their  rendezvous  —  ought  not 
to  solicit  very  strongly  a  young  man  who  has  in  him  the  stuff  of 
heroes.  The  necessity  was  laid  upon  Shakespeare  of  creating  an 
adequate  attraction  in  the  unwholesome  latitude  of  the  stews  — 
an  attraction  that  would  serve  as  a  palliation  if  not  a  justification 
of  the  strange  conduct  of  the  prince.  This  necessity  Shakespeare 
met  by  the  creation  of  Falstaff  —  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
original  figure  in  all  the  literature  of  comedy.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  bis  morals  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
brilliancy  —  a  brilliancy  which  found  its  main  outlet  in  mirthful 
creations.  Not  only  was  he  witty  in  himself,  but  he  caused  wit 
in  others,  a  very  useful  trait  in  an  associate  and  one  by  which  the 
prince  profited.  The  presence  of  a  man  like  Falstaff  in  East- 
cheap  is  Shakespeare's  excuse  for  taking  his  hero  thither.  It 
seems  to  have  never  occurred  to  the  dramatist  that  this  hero 
might,  with  entire  fitness,  have  been  drawn  to  the  stews  by 
humanitarian  considerations,  by  a  passion  for  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  which  should  one  day  bear  fruit  in  reform.  But 
the  idea  of  '^  slumming,"  in  the  recent  sense  of  that  word,  was 
unknown  to  the  Elizabethans  —  at  least  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
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plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  diversions  of  the  prince  during  his 
"  domestication  "  in  Eastcheap  were  little  to  his  credit  He  could 
have  been  better  employed  than  in  making  expeditions  to  Gads- 
hill,  than  in  putting  sheriffs  on  the  wrong  scent  at  the  expense  of 
saying  what  was  not  true,  by  spying  upon  the  private  carousals 
of  Falstaff  and  that  disagreeable  sort  of  thing.  We  do  not  get 
much  satisfaction  out  of  this  chapter  of  Prince  Hal's  career. 
Shakespeare  sees  clearly  enough  that  it  must  not  continue  too  long 
or  make  too  deep  an  impression,  and  so  he  takes  pains  to  interrupt 
it  by  the  great  national  emergency  which  the  revolt  of  the  Percies 
occasioned.  When  the  king  appeals  to  him  in  this  supreme  crisis 
of  his  reign  the  fact  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the  young 
man  is  not  wholly  of  Eastcheap ;  that  he  belongs  as  well  to  the 
higher  world  of  patriotism  and  command.  The  idler  in  the  slums 
-becomes  the  hero  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  a  surprise  —  this  sudden 
transition  from  the  life  of  a  rouS  to  that  of  a  soldier  —  but  the 
relapse  which  follows,  the  return  to  Eastcheap  after  the  experi- 
ences of  the  northern  campaign,  is  a  greater  surprise,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  mysteries  of 
reaction. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  Eastcheap  experience  of  the  prince  we 
may  say  that  Shakespeare,  like  almost  every  other  great  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  portray  an  ideal  character,  caused  his  hero 
to  pass  through  a  storm  and  stress  period  in  which  the  bonds  of 
convention  were  very  much  relaxed.  What  he  gained  from  this 
experience,  what  helpful  knowledge  of  the  other  half  of  the  world, 
what  reinforcement  of  humanitarianism,  what  inspiration  to 
undertake  needed  reforms,  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  a  serious  question  confronted  the 
prince,  —  the  question,  how  much  baggage  shall  he  take  with  him 
when  he  moves  out  of  Eastcheap  ?  A  good  deal  of  that  which  he 
has  accumulated  there  would  certainly  have  a  queer  look  in  the 
royal  palace.  It  seems  strange  that  so  keen  a  man  as  Falstaff, 
who  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  prince  intellectually,  should 
have  failed  to  foresee  the  inevitable.  Never  was  a  man  more 
•dumbfounded  than  he  at  the  sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part 
of  the  new  king.  Not  a  suspicion  of  what  was  in  store  for  him 
crossed  bis  mind.  He  rode  all  night  from  Glostershire  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  of  coronation  only  to  be  greeted  by  his  sometime 
comrade  with  words  of  rebuff  and  scorn :  "  I  know  thee  not,  old 
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man."  Had  the  prince  intentionally  deceived  him  in  all  their 
months  of  intimacy?  Falstaff  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
days  of  Boar's  Head  tavern  could  not  continue,  but  I  confess  that 
I  have  never  liked  a  certain  declaration  which  the  prince  made  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  so-called  "  provisional "  life.  When 
Falstaff  and  Poins  have  made  their  exit  after  their  first  appear- 
ance with  the  prince,  the  latter  tarries  behind  long  enough  to  take 
us  into  his  confidence  and  to  tell  us  that  he  is  playing  a  part ; 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  would  shake  off  his  associates  of  the 
stews  and  astonish  the  world  by  a  sudden  reformation.  He  did 
shake  them  off  and  the  world  was  surprised,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  young  man  ever  appeared  to  greater  disadvantage. 
This  deliberate  scheme  for  stage  effect,  for  an  unexpected  reforma- 
tion which  should  glitter  over  a  background  of  profligacy,  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  very  unheroic  quality  —  insincerity.  I  am 
not  sure  that  Shakespeare  was  wise  in  rejecting  the  theories  of 
the  historians  who  recognized  an  inexplicable  if  not  a  miraculous 
element  in  the  whole  experience. 

The  contrast  between  Prince  Hal,  companion  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  Henry  V.,  presiding  over  councils  of  state  with 
kingly  dignity,  discoursing  eloquently  upon  all  the  questions  that 
came  before  them,  was  very  great.  How  did  it  happen  that  a 
man,  who  wasted  his  youth  in  riotous  living  should  be  so  wise 
and  learned  ?  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  home  what- 
ever turn  the  discussion  might  take  —  theological,  diplomatic  or 
military.  Two  astonished  ecclesiastics,  high  dignitaries  in  the 
church,  discuss  the  matter  and  offer  such  explanations  as  they  are 
able  to  offer,  none  of  which  afford  us  any  particular  satisfaction. 
They  can  only  suggest  that  he  was  more  studious  and  observant 
than  he  seemed  to  be. 

'  *  The  Prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wilduess ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Shakespeare  set  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  discussing  a  question 
which  belongs  to  his  own  life  quite  as  much  as  to  that  of  Henry 
V.  The  knowledge  which  his  dramas  disclose,  the  range  and 
quality  of  information,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  apparent 
opportunities  for  acquiring  it.     If  Shakespeare  himself  had  under- 
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taken  to  lay  bare  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  been  any 
more  successful  than  the  two  clergymen  who  tried  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  the  madcap  prince,  addicted  to  courses  vain,  who 
became  "  such  a  sudden  scholar." 

What  are  the  hi^roic  traits  which  Shakespeare  ascribes  to  this 
"  Mirror  of  all  Christian  kings  ?  " 

I.  In  the  first  place,  Henry's  ideas  concerning  the  proper 
causes  of  war,  and  in  this  matter  we  may  believe  that  Shakespeare 
exposes  his  own  sentiments,  are  distinctly  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Even  so  profound  and  far-seeing  a  man  as  Lord  Bacon  maintained 
that  war  was  the  normal  and  necessary  condition  of  things. 
Every  other  consideration  must  be  secondary  to  the  demands  of 
militarism.  Pretexts  for  war,  for  beginning  hostilities  at  any 
moment,  when  it  might  seem  advisable  to  a  Jingoist,  should 
always  be  kept  alive.  In  the  dying  councils  of  Henry  IV.  to  his 
son,  we  find  just  such  valedictory  advice  as  we  might  expect — 
"  to  busy  giddy  minds  with  foreign  quarrels."  This  advice  was 
followed,  but  not  until  the  ca%u9  of  these  foreign  quarrels  had 
been  passed  upon  by  the  highest  ethical  and  religious  authority 
in  the  kingdom. 

'«  And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest  or  bow  your  reading." 

On  the  contrary,  you  are  to  speak  what  is  '^  in  your  conscience 
wash'd,"  and  then  the  king  "  will  hear,  note  and  believe  in  heart." 
The  decision  will  turn,  not  on  considerations  of  expediency,  but 
of  right. 

II.  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  young  king  first  appear  in 
dealing  with  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  No  sooner  was  that 
question  disposed  of  than  he  was  confronted  by  an  aggravated 
case  of  domestic  treason.  Three  noblemen,  one  of  them  an 
intimate  friend,  a  man  on  whom  he  had  built  an  absolute  confi- 
dence, with  whom  he  had  shared  his  most  secret  and  personal 
thoughts,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  French  gold  and  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  him.  The  situation  was  no  less  embar- 
rassing than  perilous  for  Henry.  One  great  friendship  in  low 
life  had  just  come  to  a  disastrous  conclusion  and  here  was  another 
in  high  life  coming  to  an  issue  still  more  melancholy.  As  in  the 
discussion  of  his  claims  to  the  French  crown  Henry  was  chiefly 
oli  citous  to  reach  the  truth,  so  in  the  consideration  of  matters 
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which  had  very  close  personal  relations,  thrusting  aside  all  the 
impulses  of  sentiment  and  old  association,  he  wished  to  follow  the 
lead  of  justice  wherever  it  might  take  him.  He  will  weep  for  his- 
friends ;  their  revolt  seems  to  him  like  another  fall  of  man,  but 
the  law  shall  take  its  course. 

*'  Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death." 

III.  If  Shakespeare  was  careful  to  emphasize  the  sentiment  of 
justice  in  his  hero,  he  gives  much  larger  space  to  his  military 
genius.  The  campaign  in  France  was  chequered,  abounding  in 
situations,  in  emergencies,  that  threaten  the  gravest  disasters  as> 
well  as  in  glorious  victories.  It  opened  auspiciously  at  Harfleur. 
Then  follow  wearisome,  harassing  marches,  wasting  inroads  of 
disease  and  constant  skirmishes.  It  seemed  as  if  the  depleted 
army  must  be  destroyed  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy» 
but  the  glorious  sun-burst  of  Agincourt  dispels  the  gatherings 
shadows. 

How  did  Henry  carry  himself  in  these  trying  days?  What 
type  of  military  ability  did  he  develop?  His  speeches  to  the 
army  are  splendid  exhibitions  of  patriotic  rhetoric.  There  is  in 
them  a  Napoleonic  touch,  but  in  other  respects  his  genius  seems 
to  be  of  the  sturdy,  methodic  type  —  a  genius  in  which  we  find 
large  elements  of  courage,  tenacity,  sobriety  of  judgment  and  a 
quick  eye  to  perceive  the  relation  of  existing  means  to  proposed 
ends,  together  with  the  solemn  conviction  that  all  the  glory  of 
victory  belongs  to  God. 

Of  yet  more  interest  than  the  characteristics  of  his  military 
genius  are  Henry's  reflections  upon  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  he  visited 
the  camp  in  disguise  and  talked  freely  with  the  soldiers.  The 
conversation  touched  some  of  the  deeper  problems  of  humanity, 
such  as  the  responsibility  of  kings  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects. "  When  they  die  in  battle  and  do  not  die  well,"  said  a 
meditative  and  sober  private,  *'  some  swearing,  some  crying  for  a 
surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left  poorly  behind  them,  some 
upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left^ 
♦  *  ♦  *  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them 
to  it."  We  cannot  say  that  Henry  distinguished  himself  in  the 
discussion.  He  never  dreamed  that  government  is  of  the  people, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  grasped  very  clearly  the  idea  that  it  is 
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for  the  people.  He  denies  that  the  king  is  responsible  for  ^^  the 
particular  endings  of  his  soldiers."  Will  you  visit  upon  the  mer- 
chant's head  the  sins  of  his  clerk  who,  ^^  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers  and  die  in  many  unreconciled 
iniquities  ?  *'  Like  his  father  before  him,  Henry  was  impressed 
with  the  comparative  burdens  and  anxieties  of  his  own  lot. 

'^  What  infinite  hearts'  ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy.'' 

That  is  not  quite  the  temper  of  a  philanthropist  or  of  a  reformer. 

IV.  Shakespeare  does  not  omit  the  domestic  side  of  his  hero's 
character.  He  shows  us  the  lover  with  scarcely  less  satisfaction 
than  he  shows  us  the  statesman  and  soldier.  In  the  wooing 
scenes  we  find,  not  pretense  or  rhetoric,  but  the  directness  and 
sincerity  of  a  good  heart.  Katharine  must  take  him  just  as  he  is, 
with  his  bluff  manners,  his  uncourtly  speech,  stubborn  outside 
and  all  —  "I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to 
say  —  I  love  you." 

Such,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  hero-king 
—  statesmanship,  military  genius,  domestic  virtue. 


A  LESSON  IN  STYLE  FROM MATTHE  W ARNOLD'S 

LETTERS. 

JULIAN  W.  ABERNETHY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

THE  letters  of  Matthew  Arnold  afford  abundant  proof,  if 
proof  is  needed,  of  the  inevitableness  of  style  in  a  truly 
great  writer,  whatever  be  the  condition  or  purpose  of  his  writing. 
And  by  inevitableness  is  here  meant,  not  that  fatal  certainty  with 
which  many  great  writers  express  themselves  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  themselves,  from  long  habit  of  saying  things  in  a  way  intended 
to  be  peculiar,  like  the  gorgeous  De  Quincey,  or  Carlyle  after  he 
learned  German,  but  the  inevitableness  of  an  inherent  quality  of 
superior  character  and  culture,  unfolding  itself  naturally,  just  as 
the  rich  color  of  a  rose  is  unfolded  through  the  necessity  of  its 
nature.  These  letters  are  familiar,  domestic,  often  trivial  in  the 
subject  matter,  and  all  were  written  without  the  remotest  thought 
of  publication,  and  yet  the  distinction  of  style  saves  even  the 
simplest  from  being  commonplace.  Whether  he  wrote  from  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  or  from  a  stuffy  school-room  with  three  score 
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pupils  before  bim  working  tbeir  examinations,  bis  basty  messages 
of  love,  sympatby,  advice,  or  criticism  everywbere  reveal  in  tbeir 
expression  tbe  unconscious  restraint  of  tbe  artistic  sense  tbat 
must  always  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  genius.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  aim  at  distinction  in  tbese  letters ;  tbe  conditions  and 
matter  botb  forbid  even  the  suspicion  of  suob  a  purpose.  Tbe 
distinction  came  as  a  natural,  inevitable  part  of  tbe  man,  of  bis 
character  and  bis  culture. 

There  is  a  style  de  plume  and  a  style  de  Vhomme  ;  we  have  botb, 
for  example,  from  Doctor  Johnson,  the  former  in  tbe  Rambler 
and  tbe  latter  in  Boswell's  biography.  The  one  expresses  tbe 
adventitious  man,  tbe  other  expresses  tbe  real  man.  Culture  may 
be  so  loosely  correlated  with  the  inner  life  tbat  even  through  the 
medium  of  literary  expression  it  may  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
the  real  man.  Indeed,  it  is  tbe  almost  universal  habit,  in  discuss- 
ing matters  of  style,  to  question  what  is  the  style  of  the  man, 
rather  than  whether  tbe  style  1%  the  man.  And  because  style 
may  be  either  adventitious  or  inberetit  —  even  a  very  excellent 
style  —  it  is  open  to  misinterpretation,  and  its  character  is  liable 
to  misconstruction ;  for  style  has  character  and  is  subject  to  a 
conscience,  is  moral  as  well  as  artistic,  and  no  efforts  of  realism 
will  succeed  in  divesting  it  of  its  moral  nature. 

Of  style  on  the  side  of  its  moral  character,  that  is,  of  style  in 
the  exercise  of  its  highest  and  best  function,  the  works  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  taken  altogether  are  a  significant  illustration  and  a 
profitable  study.  Before  the  letters  appeared  be  was  widely 
regarded  as  intellectually  arrogant,  supercilious,  cold,  academic  in 
culture,  a  clever  epithet-maker  and  phrase-monger,  and  a  critic 
and  reformer  whose  work  was  pui'sued  for  purposes  of  private 
intellectual  pleasure  rather  than  for  purposes  of  public  and  uni- 
versal good.  Tbese  impressions,  derived  from  his  essays,  will  be 
largely  modified  by  the  reading  of  bis  letters,  for  they  reveal 
essentially  a  new  man  with  new  purposes.  Tbe  most  prominent 
quality  of  bis  mind  and  art,  it  is  clearly  shown,  was  sincerity ; 
this  was  the  moral  groundwork  of  bis  life,  and  tbe  substratum 
of  bis  literary  style ;  and  those  characteristics  of  both  man  and 
style  that  have  been  to  some  unpleasant  and  even  offensive  were 
manifestly  defects  of  his  qualities  rather  than  expressions  of  him- 
self. 

In  tbe   light  of  this  pervading  quality  much  in  bis  life  and 
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work  that  has  been  misinterpreted  and  misvalued  becomes  clear 
and  significant,  but  the  sincerity  of  the  man  is  almost  as  directly 
manifested  in  the  manner  of  phrasing  his  thought  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  thought  itself.  He  did  not  trifle  with  expression  for 
expression's  sake,  nor  did  he  trifle  with  his  reader  for  reputation's 
•sake.  He  wrote  nothing  without  aiming  to  conform  his  expres- 
sion to  the  strictest  integrity  of  his  thinking.  It  was  this  serious- 
ness with  which  he  regarded  his  art,  doubtless,  that  led  him  to 
•declare  Macaulay  uninteresting,  "mainly,  I  think,"  he  says  "from 
a  dash  of  intellectual  vulgarity  which  I  find  in  all  his  perform- 
ance." There  was  for  him  in  the  perpetual  glitter  of  Macaulay's 
smart  antitheses  something  akin  to  Disraeli's  diamond  shirt-pin 
and  Dickens's  velvet  coat.  He  would  have  nothing  but  honest 
stuff  in  his  own  style,  and  he  quickly  detected  a  false  ring  in  the 
style  of  others.  To  be  sure  he  felt  a  natural  paternal  pride  in  a 
well  turned  phrase,  but  only  as  it  gave  point  and  emphasis  to  a 
serious  thought.  There  could  hardly  be,  for  example,  a  more 
palpable  piece  of  literary  workmanship  than  his  exquisitely 
chiseled  metaphor  summarizing  Shelley's  poetic  aspirations  — 
"a  beautiful  but  ineffectual  angel  beating  in  the  void  his  lumin- 
ous wings  in  vain  "  ;  but  the  significance  of  the  metaphor  is  not 
so  much  in  the  picture  or  the  melody  of  language  or  the  imagina- 
tive associations  it  raises  as  in  the  exactness  of  the  truth  it 
expresses  and  illuminates. 

Sincerity  produced  simplicity  and  clearness,  it  compelled  him 
to  make  words  the  exact  transcript  of  ideas.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  his  style  in  both  prose  and  verse,  is  Greek  ;  and  so  it  is,  but 
not  merely  because  he  had  mastered  Greek  literature  ;  the  son  of 
Doctor  Arnold  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  Greek  in 
the  acquired  part  of  his  culture.  He  is  Hellenic  in  the  severe, 
chaste  lucidity  of  his  expression,  but  he  is  Hebraic  in  his  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  f6rmative  purpose  of  expression.  Thought, 
feeling  and  art  are  harmonized  and  united  by  conscience.  "  To 
see  things  as  in  themselves  they  are,"  was  his  literary  creed,  and 
he  exacted  of  himself  strict  obedience  to  this  creed.  Clearness 
was  almost  a  passion  with  him,  and  never  an  affectation,  as  some 
of  his  critics  have  maintained.  He  never  permitted  his  pen  to 
play  the  prodigal  with  words ;  he  selected  and  rejected  and  dis- 
criminated with  the  most  deliberate  determination  to  obtain  coin- 
cidence of  thought  and  language.     Therefore  it  is  that  his  clean- 
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cut  sentences  stand  out  in  well-ordered  successions  like  the  pillars 
of  an  ancient  peristyle,  invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  thought 
as  luminous  as  the  Southern  sky. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  letters  that  the  hard  conditions 
of  Arnold's  official  life  limited  the  extent  of  his  literary  achieve- 
ment, especially  that  of  his  poetry.  One  does  not  have  to  be  in 
the  business  of  teaching  long  to  know  that  the  reading  of  ten 
thousand  examination  papei*s  a  year  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
creative  faculty.  But  this  does  not  fully  explain  why  he  did  not 
write  more  poems,  even  though  of  a  lower  order  than  "  Thyrsis  " 
and  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  " ;  for  the  joy  of  the  creative  faculty  is 
in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  bitter  constraint  of  his  irksome  duties 
did  not  allow  that  individual  devotion  that  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  best  art,  and  his  artistic  scruples  would  not 
permit  him  to  write  except  at  his  best,  and  upon  themes  that 
were  rooted  in  his  soul.  To  sell  himself  to  a  syndicate  at  so 
much  a  line  and  write  himself  down  to  the  common  curiosity  of 
the  "  reading  public,"  as  our  "  great "  writers  are  now  accustomed 
to  do,  to  mortgage  his  divine  faculty  to  a  greedy  publisher,  like  a 
popular  novelist,  and  thereby  put  money  in  his  purse,  would  have 
been  repugnant  and  impossible  to  such  a  nature  as  his.  He  held 
the  Promethean  gift  too  sacred  to  be  used  for  lighting  every 
brush-heap  by  the  wayside.  He  might  have  compelled  his  intel- 
lect to  a  larger  product,  but  he  could  not  have  compelled  his  con- 
science to  approve  the  product. 

The  essence  of  Arnold's  artistic  character,  therefore,  was  strict 
probity,  and  its  chief  attributes  were  sincerity  and  simplicity. 
The  letters  on  every  page  exemplify  their  analysis  and  justify 
the  application  of  it  to  his  finished  works.  A  brief  excerpt  or 
two,  almost  at  random,  will  serve  as  a  test.  Of  the  objects  of  his 
daily  interests  those  that  attracted  and  commanded  his  affections 
most  potently  were  external  nature  and  children  ;  when  writing 
of  these,  therefore,  he  was  least  likely  to  be  watchful  of  his  art 
and  most  likely  to  present  the  style  of  the  natural  man.  Take 
this  picture  of  an  April  morning  at  Richmond,  from  a  letter  to  his 
mother :  —  "  It  has  been  wet  all  the  morning,  and  is  still  showery, 
but  the  air  has  been  softened,  and  everything  has  taken  a  step. 
The  thorns  and  chestnuts  are  in  leaf,  and  all  the  other  trees  bud- 
ding. I  have  had  a  delightful  scamper  through  the  park  with 
Budge  and  little  Mary  Benson,   taking  them  into  the  wildest 
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parts,  through  great  jungles  of  dead  fern,  to  the  loveliest  ponds, 
and  over  the  slopes  where  the  great  oaks  are  standing,  and  the 
herds  of  deer  lying  under  them.  The  children  were  perfectly 
delighted  with  the  deer,  having  never  seen  deer  close  before,  and 
Budge  was  never  tired  of  putting  the  herds  up  and  seeing  them 
bound  off." 

Here  is  an  etched  landscape,  a  clear  and  complete  appeal  to 
the  imagination ;  indeed,  all  the  elements  are  present  that  the 
painter  could  use,  atmosphere,  life  (the  opening  buds  and  the 
deer),  salient  points  of  interest  in  foreground  and  background,, 
with  horizon  line  lifted  by  the  oaks  that  crown  the  slopes,  and 
the  whole  humanized  by  the  presence  of  the  joyous  children. 
Moreover,  one  sees  the  writer's  joy  in  it  all ;  the  vernal  awaken- 
ing of  his  spirit  is  as  fresh  and  genuine  as  that  of  the  trees  and 
children. 

In  the  following  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  scene  at  the  author's 
Surrey  home,  note  the  effective  choice  of  details  and  the  succes* 
sion  of  events  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  with  a  correspondent 
widening  of  the  associated  thought :  —  "  My  dearest  Fan  —  Fanny 
Lucy  is  gone  to  church,  and  I  am  alone  in  the  house.  Geist  finds^ 
me  dull  and  has  begged  me  to  let  him  out  into  the  garden  ;  now 
he  has  had  his  bark  at  the  thrushes,  and  I  hear  him  pattering  up 
stairs  to  bed,  his  invariable  resource  when  he  is  bored  or  sorrow- 
ful. The  girls  are  at  Harrow,  as  you  know.  It  has  been  a  most 
beautiful  day,  and  the  foliage  is  almost  all  out,  and  now  in  a  day 
or  two  we  shall  have  the  May  and  the  chestnut  blossom.  I  have 
never  known  the  birds  so  rich  and  strong  ii\  their  singing ;  I  had 
two  blackbirds  and  three  thrushes  running  about  together  on  the 
grass  under  my  window  as  I  was  getting  up  yesterday  morning,, 
and  a  stockdove  has  built  her  nest  in  the  leaning  ivied  fir-tree 
which  you  will  remember,  between  the  house  and  the  stables.  So- 
there  is  plenty  of  music,  and  the  cuckoo  comes  in  amidst  it  all. 
I  am  told  by  the  natives  that  the  nightingale  used  always  to  build 
in  the  shrubberies  of  the  cottage,  but  she  has  given  up  that  good 
habit ;  however,  all  round  us  the  nightingales  positively  swarm. 
We  dined  at  ££Bngham  last  night,  and  twice  as  we  drove  home 
the  man  stopped  to  call  our  attention  to  the  chorus  of  nightin- 
gales. At  one  place,  a  thicket  just  before  entering  upon  Effing* 
ham  common,  they  were  almost  maddeningly  beautiful.  It  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  North  and  the  South-west  of  England  not  to 
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have  them  ;  their  extraordinary  effectiveness  is  shown  by  even  the 
poor  people  being  so  much  interested  about  them  and  always 
knowing  their  habits  and  haunts.  I  should  like  to  have  you  here 
for  the  cowslips  and  the  nightingales ;  and  it  really  must  be 
Arranged  next  year,  if  we  live." 

This  is  very  simple^  more  natural  and  artless  than  anything  in 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  David  Balfour,  and  you  think  you  can  with- 
out forethought  write  quite  as  well  yourself  —  until  you  have 
tried.  To  perceive  the  full  significance  of  the  passage,  one  should 
-compare  it  with  the  Theocritean  imitations  of  Landor,  for 
instance ;  Lander's  pictures  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  painted  on 
stucco.  Arnold's  picture  possesses  the  idyllic  grace,  delicacy  and 
truth,  without  the  consciousness  of  form,  which  is  obedient  to  the 
feeling  because  the  feeling  is  genuine.  The  exquisite  propriety 
with  which  he  rejects  material  that  is  useless  and  adapts  language 
to  that  which  is  essential  constitutes  his  chief  rhetorical  distino- 
tion.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  published  book  Emerson 
says :  —  "A  man's  power  to  connect  his  thought  with  its  proper 
symbol,  and  so  to  utter  it,  depends  on  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  is,  upon  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  desire  to  communicate 
it  without  loss."  This  sentence  suggests  a  noteworthy  kinship 
between  these  two  men ;  indeed  it  is  not  strange  that  Arnold  was 
■drawn  steadily  to  Emerson  year  by  year  until  he  made  him  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  latest  and  best  essays. 
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AIMS  AND    METHODS  IN   THE    STUDY  OF   LIT- 

E  NATURE.* 

NATHANIEL  SUTLER. 
Pretident  of  Colby  UnivertUy. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

THE  question  remaining  is  how  shall  we  proceed  in  order  fully 
to  attain  these  immediate  aims,  and  through  them  the  ulti- 
mate  aims  of  literary  study.  Omitting  the  discussion  of  methods 
of  historical  study,  the  learning  what  there  is  to  be  read,  let  us 
ask  how  we  may  learn  to  read?  How  may  we  learn  to  get  what 
the  author  has  for  us  ?     What  of  the  method  ? 

Whatever  method  we  agree  upon,  this  must  be  said,  that  the 
process  will  almost  always  be  attended  with  some  labor ;  that  no 
method  contemplates  a  short  cut,  a  sort  of  royal  road,  a  patent 
process  of  reaching  the  content  of  literature.  Reading  worthy  of 
the  name,  involves  some  labor.  But  the  labor  comes  to  be  a  part 
of  the  pleasui'e.  The  mental  effort,  tax  and  strain  are  analogoua 
to  the  physical  effort,  tax  and  strain  experienced  in  the  gym- 
nasium, or  in  enjoyable  toil ;  the  effort  is  attended  with  pleasure, 
and  itself  stimulates  and  invigorates.  A  man  may  come  to  enjoy 
"  hard  reading." 

But  to  return  to  the  question :  how  may  we  test  the  value  of 
any  book,  and  know  whether  we  have  probably  got  out  of  it  what 
the  writer  put  into  it  for  us?  If  we  ask  what  the  piece  has  done 
for  us  we  shall  find  the  answer  chiefly  along  one  of  three  lines ; 
it  has  helped  us  in  our  understanding,  or  it  has  helped  us  morally, 
or  it  has  improved  our  taste.  Read,  for  example,  one  of  Pope's 
characteristic  pieces  of  verse,  say  a  section  of  the  Essay  on  Man. 
I  will  not  say  how  much  help  or  advantage  of  any  kind  you  will 
derive  from  it  But  whatever  there  is,  consists  in  its  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  the  satisfaction  it  affords  the  sense  of  clearness  in 
thought  and  correctness  in  form.  It  is  not  poetry.  It  is  versified 
thought,  versified  prose.     But  compare  this  of  Lowell's : 

*  A  Paper  read  before  tbe  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters*  Clab,  Boston,  Feb.  15. 1896. 
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Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  moantain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  sommers  old, 

O'er  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold. 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek. 
It  canned  a  shiver  everywhere 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 

The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 

'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof; 

All  night,  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams ; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars : 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 

In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt, 
Long  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze. 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew, 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice- fern  leaf ; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bull-rush  tops 

And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun. 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 

No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 

Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice ; 
'Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 

In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  faiiy  masonry 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

Here  is  no  appeal  to  the  intellect,  no  ethical  principle  inyolved ; 
but  there  is  rare  satisfaction  for  the  aesthetic  sense.  Compare 
again  Whittier's  "The  Gift  of  Tritemius": 
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Tritemius  of  Herbipolis,  one  day, 
While  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot  to  pray, 

Alone  with  God,  as  was  his  pious  choice, 
Heard  from  without  a  miserable  voice, 

A  sound  that  seemed  of  all  sad  things  to  tell. 
As  of  a  lost  soul  crying  out  of  hell. 

Thereat  the  Abbot  paused ;  the  chain  whereby 
His  thoughts  went  upward  broken  by  that  cry ; 

And,  looking  from  the  casement,  saw  below 
A  wretched  woman,  with  hair  a-flow. 

And  withered  hands,  held  up  to  him,  who  cried 
For  alms  as  one  who  might  not  be  denied. 

She  cried,  "  For  the  dear  love  of  Him  who  gave 

His  life  for  oui-s,  my  child  from  bondage  save, — 
My  beautiful,  brave  first-born,  chained  with  slaves 

In  the  Moor's  galley,  where  the  sun-smit  waves 
Lap  the  white  walls  of  Tunis  1 "  —  "  What  I  can 

I  give,"  Tritemius  said  :  "  my  prayers."  —  "  O  man 
Of  God !  "  she  cried,  for  grief  had  made  her  bold, 

''Mock  me  not  thus,  I  ask  not  prayers,  but  gold. 
Words  will  not  serve  me,  alms  alone  suffice ; 

Even  while  I  speak  perchance  my  first-born  dies." 

**  Woman ! "  Tritemius  answered,  "  from  our  door 
None  go  unfed ;  hence  are  we  always  poor, 

A  single  soldo  is  our  only  store. 

Thou  hast  our  prayers ;  —  what  can  we  give  thee  more?  " 

''  Give  me,"  she  said,  ''  the  silver  candlesticks 

On  either  side  of  the  great  crucifix. 
God  well  may  spare  them  on  his  errands  sped. 

Or  he  can  give  you  golden  ones  instead." 

Then  spake  Tritemius.  "  Even  as  thy  word. 
Woman,  so  be  it !     (Our  most  gracious  Lord, 

Who  loveth  mercy  more  than  sacrifice, 
Pardon  me  if  a  human  soul  I  prize 

Above  the  gifts  upon  this  altar  piled !) 
Take  what  thou  askest,  and  redeem  thy  child." 

But  his  hand  trembled  as  the  holy  alms 
He  placed  within  the  beggar's  eager  palms ; 

And  as  she  vanished  down  the  linden  shade. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  for  forgiveness  prayed. 
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So  the  day  passed,  and  when  the  twilight  came 

He  woke  to  find  the  chapel  all  aflame, 
And,  dumb  with  grateful  wonder,  to  behold 

Upon  the  altar  candlesticks  of  gold! 

Here  is  no  instruction,  only  slight  appeal  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful ;  but  the  piece  is  rich  in  ethical  suggestion.  Prose 
furnishes  abundant  illustrations.  See,  for  example,  Huxley'a 
address  on  '^  A  Liberal  Education  ; "  Ruskin's  description  of  St. 
Marks;  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  "On  the  Art  of  Living  with  Others.'* 
Of  course  I  have  selected  typical  examples.  And  it  will  often  be 
true  that  a  given  work  will  afford  help  along  all  three  of  these 
lines.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  an  author  who  thus  appeals 
to  us  could  be  named  than  Edmund  Burke.  But  testing  litera- 
ture in  one  or  more  of  these  three  ways,  we  shall  find  its  value. 

Leaving,  now,  this  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  a 
piece  of  writing,  it  seems  obvious  that  it  is  of  primary  importance 
to  understand  and  to  "  feel "  the  nature  and  motive  of  the  great, 
distinct  literary  forms.  The  mission  of  music  requires  that  one 
listen  to  the  sonata,  the  nocturne,  the  fugue,  the  gavotte,  with 
musical  intelligence  and  sympathy  which  grasp  and  respond  to 
the  composer's  intent.  The  intelligent  listener  comes  to  the  per- 
formance in  an  appropriate  mental  attitude.  So,  if  literature  is  to 
perform  its  function  for  a  man  he  must  be  sensitive  to  the  vary- 
ing motives  of  the  ballad,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  idyl,  the  sonnet> 
drama.  He  must  perceive  how  the  spirit  that  animates  romantic 
art  differs  from  that  which  pervades  the  classical,  and  how  the 
great  original  world-singers  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  compare 
with  the  great  reflective  artists,  like  Virgil  and  Theocritus  and 
Tennyson.  All  this  he  must  learn,  not  at  second  hand  from  the 
manuals  and  the  critics,  but  freshly,  at  first  hand  by  the  actual 
analytical  study  of  typical  pieces.  Lyrics  teach  what  the  lyric  is, 
ballads  stand  by  themselves  distinct,  unmistakable,  the  essay  dis- 
closes a  peculiar  impulse  and  exhibits  a  peculiar  form.  The 
inductive  study  and  mastery  of  these  forms,  is  in  itself  a  delight, 
and  leads  the  reader  to  the  very  place  where  the  author  stood  and 
from  which  he  viewed  life  and  the  world. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  method  for  the  actual  study 
of  a  piece  of  literature,  one  hesitates  even  to  suggest.  Clearly 
no  one  may  legislate  here.  Yet  it  is  to  be  maintained  that  in 
literature,  as  in  music  and  in  painting,  laborious,  analytical  study 
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is  the  price  one  must  pay  for  ultimate  mastery,  the  power  at  least 
to  read  with  alert  and  sympathetic  mind.  The  following  method 
has  been  found  to  work  well : 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF   A  SHORT   PIECE   OF   VERSE  OR  PROSE. 

/.     General  Study. 

1.  Read  the  piece  through  once  or  twice  aloud  for  general 
acquaintance,  to  determine  the  author's  meaning  and  purpose ; 
discover  the  central  thought,  mood,  or  fact.  Is  there  more  than 
one  ?  Note  as  you  read  whatever  hinders  and  so  needs  investiga- 
tion or  further  thought. 

2.  Note  your  general  impression  of  the  piece. 

3.  Study  points  noted  in  the  first  reading. 

//.     Study  of  Details. 

1.  The  art  side  of  the  piece.  ( Is  it  art  ?  Literature  ?  Poetry  ? 
Show  this.) 

a  Art-form :  verse,  rhyme,  stanza,  diction,  figures,  tone-color 
melody,   harmony,    symmetry,    relativity  (perspective)^ 
unity,  literary  phases,  and  style  in  general. 

b  Art-content :  the  artist's  material  (nature,  human  nature^ 
religion,  mythology,  etc.) 

2.  The  thought  side  of  the  piece. 
a  Thought-form. 

b  Thought-content. 

(a)  Main  divisions  of  thought  (stanza  or  paragraph  analy- 
sis.) 

(J)  Thought  elements  in  detail  (statements,  opinions, 
their  fidelity  to  life.) 

HL     Tendency  and  Influence  of  the  Piece. 

Its  value  (intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  ethical).  Read  the  poem 
again. 

IV.     Inferences  relating  to  the  Author. 

V.     Compare  Critical  and  Biographical  Estimates  of  Others. 

FOR   THE  STUDY   OF  A   LONG   PIECE   (SAY  AN  ESSAY)   THE  PLAN 
WOULD   BE  ESSENTLAXLY    THE    SAME. 

/.     General  Study. 
1.     Read  the  essay  through  once  or  twice,  once  if  possible,  at 
one  sitting,  surrendering  yourself  to  it  with  open  mind ;  deter^ 
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mine  the  author's  central  thought  or  purpose  (what  is  it  about, 
and  what  is  it  for?).  Note  as  you  read  whatever  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention  as  requiring  further  thought  or  study  (allu- 
sions, references,  less  intelligible  expressions,  characteristics  of 
the  author,  etc.)« 

2.  Write  out  very  briefly  the  paragraph  topics,  tracing  the 
progress  of  thought  from  step  to  step  throughout  the  essay. 
Group  these  paragraph  topics  under  heads  showing  the  larger 
divisions  of  thought.     Determine  again  the  central  thought. 

3.  Note  your  general  impression  derived  from  this  reading 
and  analysis.  Does  the  essay  belong  to  the  realm  of  art  or  of 
science  ?    Show  this. 

4.  Use  reference  books  and  collateral  reading  so  far  as  seems 
necessary. 

IL     Study  of  Details, 

1.  The  thought  side  of  the  essay.  Note  opinions  and  state- 
ments ;  (a)  characteristic  of  the  author ;  (J)  doubtful  or  debata- 
ble ;  ((?)  especially  noteworthy  in  general. 

2.  The  art  side  of  the  piece  —  diction,  figures,  archseisms  — 
effect  and  value  of  these.  Phrase  or  sentence  structure.  Sen- 
tence length.  Allusions.  Prevailing  elements  in  the  author's 
vocabulary,     (a)  characteristic  of  the  author;  (J)  general. 

3.  Catalogue  under  the  two  heads  Characteristic  and  0-eneral 
the  results  of  1  and  2. 

jQZ     Tendency  and  Influence  of  the  Essay, 

Its  value  (intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  ethical). 

IV.     Inferences  relating  to  the  Author. 

V.     Compare  Biographical  and  Critical  Estimates  of  Others. 

SUGGBSTIONS  AS  TO  THE  FUBTHER  STUDY  OF  AK  AUTHOR. 

Place,  Period,  Times,  Contemporaries,  Works,  Traits  and  Style, 
Life  and  Personality,  Influence. 

FOR  THE  RAPID  READING  OF  A  PLAY. 

1.  Read  the  play  without  notes  or  aids,  and,  if  possible,  at  one 
sitting. 

2.  Go  over  it  again  with  aid  of  editor's  notes,  etc. 

3.  Read  it  again  by  acts,  writing  out  in  narrative  form  the 
substance  of  each  act,  with  such  comments  as  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  you. 
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4.     Study  one  or  two  of  the  best  commentators. 

6.     Determine  its  value. 

The  question  constantly  recurs  "  what  shall  I  read  ?  "  One 
cannot  do  much  for  another,  here.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  close  analogies  between  ways  of  using  a 
well-stored  larder  and  a  well  selected  library.  Cultivate  a  condi- 
tion of  general  health,  find  out  what  is  regarded  as  wholesome 
food,  and  within  that  limit,  eat  what  you  feel  inclined  to  eat. 
Treat  your  list  of  books  as  you  do  your  list  of  eatables.  Set  a 
wholesome  list  before  a  healthy  man  and  let  him  take  what  he 
wants.  No  man  ever  follows,  in  its  order,  any  prescribed  course 
.  of  general  reading.  Of  course  the  case  is  different  if  the  reading 
is  of  a  technical  character. 

Emerson's  three  rules  are  :  1.  "  Never  read  any  book  that  is 
not  a  year  old.  2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never 
read  any  but  what  you  like."  Valuable  hints  and  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  books  as  Frederick  Harrison's 
*'  Choice  of  Books,"  "  The  Book  Lover,"  President  Porter's  "  Books 
and  Reading,"  etc.  With  such  helps  to  choice  there  remains  but 
one  answer  to  the  student's  question,  "  What  shall  I  read?  "  The 
answer  is  read.  That  is  the  great  point.  Keep  mentally  alive, 
resist  the  tendency  to  become  narrow,  shallow,  insignificant  in 
thought,  impulse,  conduct.  To  most  of  us  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  is  greater  or  less  familiarity 
with  what  others  think  and  feel.  Literature,  the  record  of  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  felt  in  the  world,  is  the  great  store- 
house of  food  for  thought-life  and  heart-life,  and  the  great  pro- 
ducing brains  and  hearts  of  the  world  to-day  are  those  that  have 
most  abundantly  fed  from  this  source. 

Finally^  let  me  repeat,  read.  Read  slowly,  honestly,  sympa- 
thetically. Never  let  the  student  think  of  measuring  the  value 
of  reading  by  the  number  of  pages  or  of  books ;  not  even  by 
what  you  remember.  Value  the  book  by  what  you  get  out  of  it ; 
by  what  you  can  translate  into  impulse,  thought,  conduct ;  by  the 
effect,  not  on  memory,  but  on  your  own  judgment,  motive,  pur- 
pose. This  is  the  value  of  literature.  Why,  then,  should  I  care 
to  read  many  books,  or  why  delay  long  for  choice  ?  Anything 
that  quickens  our  spiritual  life  and  makes  us  love  God  and  His 
truth  better ;  anything  that  broadens  our  knowledge  and  quick- 
ens our  interest  in  our  fellow  men,  anything  that  raises  the  tone 
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of  our  ideas  and  leads  us  to  love  ideas,  to  love  to  read,  anything 
that  does  these  things  for  us  is  what  we  want.  The  Bible,  the 
writings  of  spiritual  and  thoughtful  men,  the  best  essays  and 
histories,  the  best  poetry  and  drama  and  fiction  will  do  that. 
From  these  fields  we  may  select  almost  at  random,  without  dan- 
ger of  mistake.  The  book  read  will  create  the  desire  to  read 
more  and  will  suggest  what  to  read  next,  and  before  we  are 
aware,  we  shall  have  entered  upon  our  own  "  course  of  reading  " 
with  no  other  guide  than  our  own  honest  desire  or  purpose. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL   METHOD  OF  ISAAC  NEW- 

TON. 

LEWIS  B.  HAELEY.  PH.D.,  NORTH  WALES.  PA. 

LORD  MACAULAY,  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  one  of  his 
early  essays,  compares  great  men  to  persons  who  merely 
stand  on  a  loftier  height,  and  thence  receive  the  sun's  rays  a  little 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  He  says :  "  The  sun 
illuminates  the  hills  while  it  is  still  below  the  horizon,  and  truth 
is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds  a  little  before  it  becomes  mani- 
fest to  the  multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority. 
They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light  which,  without  their 
assistance,  must  in  a  short  time,  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  far 
beneath  them."* 

Referring  to  this  remark  of  Macaulay,  John  Stuart  Mill  says : 
"  If  this  metaphor  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  follows  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Newton,  the  world  would  not  only  have  had  the  New- 
tonian system,  but  would  have  had  it  equally  soon;  as  the  sun 
would  have  arisen  just  as  early  to  spectators  in  the  plain,  if  there 
had  been  no  mountain  at  hand  to  catch  still  earlier  rays.  And  so 
it  would  be,  if  truths,  like  the  sun,  rose  by  their  own  proper 
motion,  without  human  effort :  but  not  otherwise.  I  believe  if 
Newton  had  not  lived,  the  world  must  have  waited  for  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  until  there  had  been  another  Newton,  or  his 
equivalent.  No  ordinary  man,  and  no  succession  of  ordinary 
men  could  have  achieved  it.  I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  what  Newton  did  in  a  single  life,  might  not  have  been  done 
in   successive   steps   by  some  of   those  who  followed  him,  each 

*  Essay  on  Dryden  in  Mlsoellaneons  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  186. 
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singly  inferior  to  him  in  genius.  But  even  the  least  of  these 
steps  required  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority.  Eminent 
men  do  not  merely  see  the  coming  light  from  the  hill-top ;  they 
mount  on  the  hill-top  and  evoke  it,  and  if  no  one  had  ever 
ascended  thither,  the  light  in  many  cases,  might  never  have  arisen 
upon  the  plain  at  all."  * 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1642.  He 
applied  himself  early  to  the  mathematical  studies,  and  within  a 
very  few  years,  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  works  of  any 
value  on  such  subjects  then  existing,  and  he  had  also  begun  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the  science. 

The  two  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Newton  were  marked 
by  a  wonderful  revival  in  geographical  and  astronomical  study. 
The  dreams  of  the  Greek  poets  had  been  superseded  by  the  facts 
of  science.  The  venerable  and  disorderly  pile  of  hypotheses  of 
the  Ptolemaic  System,  which  had  in  various  forms,  held  supreme 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men  for  twenty  centuries,  crumbled  to 
atoms  upon  the  demonstrations  of  the  Copernican  System.  Gali- 
leo turned  his  attention  to  the  imperfectly  comprehended  laws  of 
bodies  in  motion,  which  were  subsequently  formulated  by  New- 
ton. This  was  followed  by  Galileo's  famous  work  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  three  fictitious  interlocutoi-s,  the  one  in  favor 
of  the  Copernican  system,  the  second  an  advocate  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
and  the  third  a  rabid  supporter  of  the  Aristotelian  school.  Of 
course,  the  whole  weight  of  the  proof  falls  into  the  Copernican 
scale ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  classic  beauty  of  this  composi- 
tion, or  the  compactness  of  the  chain  of  argument.  Upon  the 
publication  of  this  work,  Galileo  was  led  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  after  a  weary  trial,  he  was  forced  to  abjure  by  oath  on  his 
knees  the  sublime  truths  of  his  scientific  creed.  Kepler,  one  of 
the  greatest  astronomers  of  any  age,  affirmed  the  essential  inertia 
of  matter,  the  first  of  Galileo's  laws  of  motion,  and  demonstrated 
the  four  new  planets  of  Galileo  to  be  satellites  of  Jupiter.  He 
also  made  numerous  discoveries  in  optics  and  physics. 

Science  had  made  this  progress  when  Isaac  Newton  appeared. 
Let  us  now  examine  his  philosophical  method  and  note  its  influ- 
ence upon  modern  thought.  The  impression  prevails  in  many 
minds  that  Francis  Bacon  is  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  but 
there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  Baconian  method,  which  makes 
it  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  science.     Bacon  seeing  the 

*  A  System  of  Loglo;  John  Stuart  MU\,  p.  649. 
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futility  of  the  scholastic  logic,  which  had  been  long  predominant, 
asserted  that  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  the  orderly  abstrac- 
tion of  axioms,  or  general  laws  from  them,  constituted  the  true 
method  of  induction.  His  method  would  correspond  to  the  pro- 
cess of  empirically  collecting  facts  and  exhaustively  classifying 
them.  Criticising  the  Baconian  method,  Jevons,  in  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Science,"  says :  ''Bacon  spread  abroad  the  notion  that  to 
advance  science,  we  must  begin  by  accumulating  facts,  and  then 
draw  from  them  by  a  process  of  digestion,  successive  laws  of 
higher  and  higher  generality.  In  protesting  against  the  false 
method  of  the  scholastic  logicians,  he  exaggerated  a  partially  true 
philosophy,  until  it  became  as  false  as  that  which  preceded  it. 
His  notion  of  scientific  method  was  a  kind  of  scientific  book-keep- 
ing. Facts  were  to  be  indiscriminately  gathered  from  every  source 
and  posted  in  a  ledger,  from  which  would  emerge  in  time  a  bal- 
ance of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  likely  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  great  discoveries.  The  greater  the  array  of  facts,  the  less 
is  the  probability  that  they  will  by  any  routine  system  of  classifi- 
cation disclose  the  laws  of  nature  they  embody.  Exhaustive 
classification  in  all  possible  orders  is  impossible,  because  the  pos- 
sible orders  are  practically  infinite  in  number."  *  ' 

Bacon  enumerates  as  a  universal  rule  that  induction  should 
proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle  principles,  and  from  these 
to  the  highest,  never  reversing  that  order  and  leaving  no  room 
for  the  discovery  of  new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  all. 
Bacon^s  greatest  merit  cannot  consist  in  exploding  the  method 
pursued  by  the  ancients,  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalizations 
first,  and  deducing  the  middle  principles  from  them,  since  this  is 
the  universally  accredited  method  of  modern  science.  The  error 
in  ancient  speculation  did  not  consist  in  making  the  largest  gen- 
eralizations first,  but  in  making  them  without  the  aid  or  warrant 
of  vigorous  inductive  methods,  and  applying  them  deductively 
without  verification.  In  referring  to  the  Baconian  method,  John 
Stuart  Mill  says  :  '^  It  has  excited  the  surprise  of  philosophers 
that  the  detailed  system  of  inductive  logic  which  this  extraordi- 
nary man  labored  to  construct,  has  been  turned  to  so  little  direct 
use  bj*-  subsequent  inquirers,  having  neither  continued  to  be 
recognized  as  a  theory,  nor  having  conducted  in  practice  to  any 
great  scientific  results."  f 

*"  Prlnoiples  of  Sclenoe/*  Jevons,  p.  676. 

t  A  System  of  Logic;  John  Stuart  Mill,  p.  fi82. 
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Having  treated  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Baconian  method, 
I  will  now  outline  the  true  philosophical  method  used  by  Isaac 
Newton.  All  investigation  consists  in  the  union  of  hypothesis 
and  experiment.  When  facts  are  in  our  possession,  we  frame  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  their  relations,  and  by  the  success  of  this 
explanation  is  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  to  be  judged.  In  the 
invention  and  treatment  of  such  hypotheses,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  whole  body  of  science  already  accumulated,  and 
when  once  we  have  obtained  a  probable  hypothesis,  we  must  not 
rest  until  we  have  verified  it  by  comparison  with  new  facts. 
Isaac  Newton  made  frequent  use  of  hypotheses  in  all  his  investi- 
gations. Laplace  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Principia  and  the 
Optics  of  Newton  furnished  the  best  models  then  available  of  the 
delicate  art  of  experimental  and  theoretical  investigation.  In 
these,  as  he  says,  we  meet  with  the  most  happy  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which,  from  a  series  of  inductions,  we  may  rise  to  the 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  thence  descend  again  to  all  the  result- 
ing details.  The  popular  notion  concerning  Newton's  discoveries 
is  that  in  early  life,  when  driven  into  the  country  by  the  Great 
Plague,  a  falling  apple  accidentally  suggested  to  him  the  existence 
of  gravitation,  and  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  But  this  notion  conveys  an  erroneous  view  of  New- 
ton's labors.  He  claimed  no  originality  of  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square,  and  in  the  Principia,  he  states  that  Wren  and  Hooke  had 
observed  the  accordance  of  Kepler's  third  law  of  motion  with  the 
principle  of  the  inverse  square. 

Newton's  greatest  work  consisted  in  developing  the  methods  of 
deductive  reasoning  and  experimental  verification.  The  methods 
that  he  employed  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  modern  science  which  has  not  been  developed  from 
the  principles  of  the  Principia  or  the  Optics.  In  his  theory  of 
sound,  he  originated  the  mathematical  investigation  of  waves  and 
the  mutual  action  of  particles.  Although  mistaken  in  his  corpus- 
cular theory  of  light,  he  first  ventured  to  apply  mathematical  cal- 
culation to  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions.  In  his  prismatic 
experiments,  he  showed  how  far  experimental  verification  could 
be  pushed.  His  third  law  of  motion  gives  evidence  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  thermodyn- 
amics and  the  conservation  of  energy.  His  manuscripts  also 
prove  that  in  his  inquiries  concerning  atmospheric  refraction,  he 
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had  overcome  the  main  diflBculties  of  applying  theory  to  one  of 
the  most  complex  of  physical  problems. 

We  can  only  appreciate  Newton's  greatness  when  we  examine 
the  method  that  he  used  in  effecting  these  discoveries.  The  Prin- 
cipia  treats  not  only  of  gravity,  but  of  forces  in  general,  and  the 
methods  of  reasoning  about  them.  He  investigates  not  one 
hypothesis  only,  but  mechanical  hypotheses  in  general ;  in  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Principia  is  purely  hypothetical.  Newton 
entertained  no  hypothesis  unless  it  was  definite  in  conditions  and 
admitted  of  deductive  reasoning.  While  Bacon  held  that  science 
should  be  founded  on  experience,  he  failed  in  applying  his  method. 
Newton  seized  the  true  method  of  treating  it,  and  applied  it  with 
a  success  never  since^equalled. 

Newton  showed  great  skill  in  bringing  his  theories  to  an  experi- 
mental verification.  He  followed  his  theories  into  every  con- 
sequence with  a  wonderful  tenacity.  In  his  Optics,  he  remarks 
that  it  was  by  mathematically  determining  all  kinds  of  phenomena 
of  colors  which  could  be  produced  by  refraction,  that  he  had 
invented  almost  all  the  experiments  in  the  book,  and  he  promises 
that  others  who  shall  argue  truly,  and  try  the  experiments  with 
care,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  results.* 

Newton  was  also  a  master  of  accurate  generalization.  Laplace 
said  that  of  all  inventors  who  had  contributed  the  most  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge,  Newton  and  Lagrange 
appeared  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  happy  tact  of  dis- 
tinguishing general  principles  among  a  multitude  of  objects 
enveloping  them,  and  this  tact  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  char- 
acteristic of  scientific  genius.  Every  great  advance  in  science  is 
the  result  of  generalization.  Erroneous  generalizations  have, 
therefore,  been  the  bane  of  science,  and  one  of  the  chief  labors  of 
modern  investigation  has  been  to  expose  the  errors  in  ancient  gen- 
eralizations and  replace  them  with  truth.  Thus  the  Copernican 
system  has  replaced  the  Ptolemaic,  and  all  the  advances  of  mod- 
ern science  rise  from  the  conception  of  Galileo,  that  in  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  however  apparently  different  their  condition,  we 
shall  ultimately  recognize  the  same  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanical  science  which  are  true  on  earth. f 

Other  great  scientists  of  the  same  age  inclined  to  the  use  of 
hypotheses,  rather  than  the  blind  accumulation  of  facts  in  the 

*  Optics,  book  1,  part  2,  p.  115. 

t  Principles  of  Science,  Jevona,  p.  636. 
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Baconian  manner.  Hooke,  in  his  Philosophical  Method,  made 
a  knowledge  of  hypotheses  the  first  requisite  of  the  philosopher. 
HoiTocks  tells  us  how  he  tried  theory  after  theory  in  order  to  dis- 
cover one  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  motions  of  Mars. 
Huyghens,  who  possessed  one  of  the  most  perfect  philosophical 
intellects,  followed  the  deductive  process.  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz made  regular  use  of  hypotheses.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  it  was  supposed  that  science  was  advancing  by 
the  pursuance  of  the  Baconian  method,  in  reality  hypothetical 
investigation  was  the  main  instrument  of  progress.  Although 
Her^chel  entertained  the  deepest  respect  for  Bacon,  yet  we  find 
him  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  recog- 
nizing the  part  which  the  formation  and  verification  of  theories 
takes  in  the  higher  and  more  general  investigations  of  physical 
science.  This  is  also  illustrated  in  Mill's  Logic,  where  deductive 
reasoning  is  employed  for  the  discovery  of  new  opportunities  of 
testing  and  verifying  an  hypothesis.  In  more  recent  years,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  hjw  strongly  insisted  upon  the  value  of  hypotheses, 
and  Professor  Tyndall's  views  as  to  the  use  of  the  Imagination  in 
thp  pursuit  of  science  put  the  same  truth  in  another  light.  Like- 
wise, the  deductions  of  Darwin  have  produced  an  intellectual 
revolution,  while  Spencer's  Principles  of  Science  evolves  beauti- 
ful theories  by  means  of  hypotheses. 

In  a  word,  the  true  philosophical  method  consists  in  anticipating 
nature,  in  the  sense  of  forming  hypotheses  as  to  the  laws  which 
are  probably  in  operation,  and  then  observing  whether  the  com- 
binations of  phenomena  are  such  as  would  follow  from  the  laws 
supposed.  The  investigator  begins  with  facts  and  ends  with 
facts.  He  uses  facts  to  suggest  probable  hypotheses ;  deducing 
other  facts  which  would  happen  if  a  particular  hypothesis  is  true, 
he  proceeds  to  test  the  truth  of  his  notion  by  fresh  observations. 
This  is  the  true  Newtonian  method. 

In  the  present  age,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  ignore  the 
importance  of  men  of  genius  like  Newton.  Many  think  that, 
with  our  modern  organization  of  labor,  what  was  wrought  in 
past  time  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  individual,  may  now  be  per- 
formed by  the  combined  efforts  of  scholars.  But  no  combination 
of  intellectual  labor  can  lighten  the  investigator's  toil.  Science 
cannot  be  had  for  money,  and  the  pathway  to  knowledge  is  just 
as  rugged  and  difficult  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.     All 
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the  inventions  yet  made  have  not  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any 
human  being.  This  being  the  ease,  it  is  a  work  of  great  interest 
to  reflect  upon  those  qualities  of  mind  which  lead  to  great 
advances  in  knowledge,  although  genius  is  not  susceptible  to  sci- 
entific analysis.  Referring  to  this  fact,  Jevons  remarks  that  even 
definition  is  out  of  the  question.  A  Newton  may  modestly 
attribute  his  discoveries  to  industry  and  patient  thought,  but  even 
genius  is  unable  to  account  for  its  own  peculiar  powers.  Genius 
is  creative  and  consists  in  divergence  from  the  ordinary  grooves 
of  thought  and  action,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  a  phenomenon 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  laws  of  nature. 


THROUGH  POETRY  TO  RELIGION. 

Rtad  to  Students  of  WtUeaUy  College,  May  16, 1896. 
SAMUEL  THUBBEB,  QIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

THE  young  folk  of  each  generation,  when  they  listen  to  the 
talk  of  their  elders,  are  wont  to  hear  their  own  lot  called  a 
blessed  one  because  they  live  in  a  time  of  great  opportunities. 
Each  older  man  and  woman  recalls  a  youth  that  seems  barren,  so 
unstinted  to-day  are  seen  to  be  the  ways  and  the  helps  to  knowl- 
edge. So  to  me,  as  teacher,  the  golden  age  is  now.  You  will  let 
me  use  for  a  moment  my  privilege  of  seniority,  and  remind  you 
yet  once  more  of  your  happiness. 

I  teach  my  pupils  what  was  never  taught  me  in  any  school  or 
college.  You,  who  are  college  students,  are  learning,  under  care- 
ful instruction,  profoundly  important  things  that  no  member  of 
the  college  faculty  of  my  day  had  divined  as  teachable, —  things 
that  only  a  rare  professor  anywhere  even  knew,  himself,  or  wished 
to  know.  To  be  a  little  specific,  I  was  never,  in  school  or  college, 
asked  by  an  instructor  to  read  any  work  of  any  English  writer. 
English  teaching  ran  to  waste  in  a  wilderness  of  rhetoric,  useless, 
devoid  of  power  to  inspire.  In  lieu  of  English  literature  I 
learned  by  heart  classifications  and  criticisms  made  by  writers  of 
text-books, —  men  wholly  unimportant  and  now  forgotten.  I 
studied  criticisms,  and  did  not  see  the  things  criticised.  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobody  in  the  faculty  knew,  so  that  this  prime  source  of 
English  lore  remained  to  me  undiscovered,  unsuspected. 

You  will  have  understood  me,  of  course,  to  have  spoken  in  a 
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spirit  of  perfect  loyalty  to  my  alma  mater,  —  a  duty  incumbent  on 
every  alumnus,  —  and  to  have  had  in  mind  the  times  of  some 
three  decades  ago  rather  than  any  particular  institution.  And 
my  purpose  in  referring  to  that  vanished  time  was  to  point  an 
admonition  to  you,  whose  youth  falls  in  the  effulgence  of  a 
brighter  day. 

Do  you,  intending  teachers,  realize  what  resources  of  power  are 
being  opened  to  you  by  your  college  course  in  English  ?  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  English  teaching  is  a  special  and  peculiar  f  unc- 
.  tion,  set  apart  from  all  others  by  its  very  nature,  by  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  which  it  appeals,  by  the  methods  which  it  ^lust  fol- 
low. Let  me,  in  this  brief  address,  explain  and  illustrate  this- 
thesis:  that  English  teaching  has  radically  different  aims  and 
must  consequently  adopt  radically  different  methods,  from  all 
other  subjects  of  instruction. 

AH  education,  at  least  in  the  large  institutions  of  the  present 
day,  tends  to  develop  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  emotions- 
and  the  will.  The  great  thinkers  who  have  reasoned  on  educa- 
tion have  indeed  planned  schemes  from  which  due  attention  to 
the  emotions  and  the  will  was  not  absent ;  and  if  their  wisdom 
could  have  governed  the  actual  makers  of  programmes,  and  if  this- 
same  wisdom  could  then  have  continued  to  determine  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programmes  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  schools,, 
we  should  have  no  occasion  to  note  to-day  that  our  education  is 
one-sidedly  intellectual.  But  the  philosophers  could  only  write 
books  and  articles,  and  speak  from  platforms,  here  and  there  striv- 
ing perhaps  to  give  concrete  form  to  their  convictions,  while  inter- 
ests of  a  much  lower  nature  than  the  ideals  of  philosophy  have 
shaped  institutions  and  given  direction  to  ambitions.  The  gen- 
eral and  all-pervasive  spirit  of  the  time  favors  exclusive  devotion 
to  material  things.  Consciously  to  try  to  adapt  procedures  to  the 
education  of  the  heart  is  to  struggle  against  the  current.  All 
considerations  of  ease  and  fame  and  popularity  tempt  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  prevailing  ideals  and  the  standards  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Lest  you  should  not  quite  appreciate  what  I  mean  by  the  over- 
intellectualization  of  our  education,  and  the  consequent  steriliza- 
tion of  culture  of  the  emotions  and  the  will,  let  me  illustrate  my 
point  from  the  college  and  school  life  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 
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Some  years  ago,  —  about  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  —  there 
was  invented  a  new  scholastic  process,  —  the  written  examination. 
The  conveniences  afforded  by  this  piece  of  educational  machinery 
were  at  once  seen  to  be  very  great.  I  need  not  now  detail  them. 
The  written  examination  approved  itself  a  useful  institution,  and 
in  a  few  years  had  become  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  our 
education. 

But  the  written  examination  is  no  longer  an  instrument  for  the 
attainment  of  purely  cultural  and  spiritual  ends;  it  has  become 
an  end  in  itself ;  itself  an  ultimate  principle  and  acknowledged 
^oal.  Most  secondary  education,  at  least,  is  now  conducted  with 
examinations  and  marks  in  view ;  and  if  I  specify  secondary  edu- 
<$ation  because  I  know  it  best,  it  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  college.  Examinations  have  become  our 
master,  having  before  been  our  servant.  The  teacher  who  has 
not  considerable  power  of  theoretical  initiative,  but  who  conscien- 
tiously plans  for  herself  laborious  days  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  pupils,  inevitably  finds  herself  in  the  toils  of  examina- 
tion schemes  and  markings,  and  ere  long  confesses  herself*  unable 
to  report  on  her  own  success  unless  she  can  first  give  a  written 
test. 

So  dominant  in  our  school  procedures  has  the  examination  ritual 
become,  that  subjects  and  divisions  of  subjects  are  actually  very 
often  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  examinability.  To  say  this  is 
to  utter  an  educational  absurdity,  but  it  must  be  said  because  it  is 
strictly  true.  The  entire  area  of  possible  and  necessary  education 
includes  very  much  that  cannot  be  examined.  In  fact,  the  unex- 
aminable  in  education  is  its  better  half,  because  its  spiritual,  vital 
half.  The  true  teacher  finds  and  reaches  that  in  the  soul  which 
the  examiners  can  never  find  or  touch.  The  more  thorough  the 
examination,  the  smaller  the  circle  within  which  it  must  move. 

Now  you  will  note  that  all  subjects,  and  all  parts  or  phases  of 
subjects,  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  formal  examination, 
are  exclusively  the  purely  intellectual  matters,  oftenest  things 
merely  committed  to  memory,  or  calling  for  processes  of  judg- 
ment, inference  and  reasoning;  and  as  absolutely  everything 
must  be  examined,  and  as  examinations  must  be  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  teaching  tends  irresistibly  to  concentrate  itself  upon 
the  points  accessible  to  the  examiner,  that  is  upon  the  points 
which  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  intellectual  faculties. 
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The  result  of  an  examination  is  always  expressed  in  figures  of 
some  kind,  obtained  by  counting  up  and  averaging  elements  of 
correctness  and  incorrectness ;  and  pupils  are  often  duly  ranked 
by  these  marks,  thus  introducing  the  element  of  personal  emula- 
tion on  a  great  scale  into  the  years  when  the  mind  is  plastic  and 
impressionable,  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  in  modern  life 
the  spirit  of  competition  is  dying  out  and  men  are  growing  inert 
and  too  little  regardful  of  self  in  their  dealings  with  the  world. 

I  repeat,  —  the  whole  scheme  of  ceremonial  which  has  devel- 
oped itself  about  examinations,  including  all  that  belongs  under 
the  names  of  competitions,  prizes,  promotions,  college  admissions, 
college  honors,  concerns  exclusively  the  intellectual  element  in 
education,  and  reacts  as  stimulus  solely  upon  the  intellect,  leaving 
untouched  the  moral  nature,  the  aesthetic  nature,  the  emotional 
nature  of  our  pupils. 

Consider  how  poorly  equipped  for  gaining  a  hearing  appear 
these  ethical  activities  of  the  soul  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
struggle  with  the  intellectual  interests  for  a  recognized  place  in 
the  programmes  of  education.  They  cannot  possibly  be  exam- 
ined and  marked :  they  cannot  enter  as  qualifying  elements  into 
rankings  :  they  make  their  appeal  to  faith,  which  cannot  be  tested 
by  question  and  answer.  There  has  been  much  said,  it  is  true, 
about  the  necessity  of  teaching  morals ;  and  this  insistence  of 
the  speakers  and  the  writers  has  doubtless  here  and  there  borne 
fruit  in  vital  and  eflBcient  teaching,  if  one  could  only  hear  how 
such  teaching  is  ordered  and  to  what  results  it  promises  to  lead. 
But  I  believe  it  is  the  habit  of  educators  to-day  to  put  by  ethical 
exhortation  with  the  assurance  that  their  very  school  discipline, 
with  its  prohibitions  and  punishments,  constitutes  adequate  ethical 
instruction,  and  that  the  Latin  grammar,  or  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, furnishes  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  moral  sense. 

That  any  one  should  seriously  argue  that  the  training  of  the 
will  and  the  disciplining  of  the  emotions  are  properly  attained  as 
an  incident  or  a  by-product  of  the  education  of  the  intellect,  and 
are  so  implicitly  involved  in  the  usual  processes  of  studying  for 
examinable  results,  that  we  may  safely  neglect  all  thought  of  the 
emotions  and  the  will,  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
intellect  alone,  —  that  any  one  should  seriously  maintain  such  an 
opinion,  shows  into  what  a  condition  of  lassitude  and  atrophy  have 
fallen  those  limbs  of  the  educational  body  which  once  were  held 
in  chief  honor. 
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And  indeed,  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  when  our  scholastic 
habits  have  taken  rigid  shape  in  accordance  with  inveterate  pre- 
possessions in  favor  of  t^estings,  markings  and  rankings,  to  plan  a 
daily  exercise  that  shall  profess  to  address  itself  to  the  emotions. 
Who  publishes  a  text-book  on  the  subject  ?  Unless  one  can  take 
up  some  new  and  unheard  of  pedagogic  standpoint,  and  think  of 
teaching  without  formal  examining,  without  guagings,  measuriugs, 
and  bestowings  of  honors,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  organizing  courses  of  instruction  that  shall  consciously  take 
special  care  of  the  emotional  and  the  ethical  faculties. 

It  will  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  education  of  these  trans- 
oendently  important  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  emotions  and 
the  will,  has  always,  in  our  social  arrangements,  been  assigned  to 
the  professed  teachers  of  religion.  But  here  again  I  shall  seem 
to  you  pessimistic ;  for  I  find  only  evil,  without  compensation  of 
any  sort,  in  that  now  almost  universal  habit  of  thinking  which 
separates  whatever  comes  under  the  rubric  of  religion,  as  being 
sacred,  from  the  daily  activities  of  life,  and  especially  from  the 
daily  ministrations  of  education,  which  are  thereby  rendered 
exclusively  secular. 

We  must  accept  the  inevitable :  our  national  education  is  rig- 
idly, unalterably  and  professedly  secular.  If  you  enter  this  field 
of  labor,  you  must  adjust  yourselves  to  an  environment  intolerant 
of  religious  ceremonial,  jealous  of  everything  like  a  ritual.  But 
to  say  all  this  is  only  to  express  the  truism  that  our  republic  has 
no  established  church,  whose  forms  we  should  naturally  adopt  in 
the  schools,  and  whose  creed  perhaps  we  should  teach.  Perhaps 
not  wholly  unthinkable  is  a  school  liturgy  that  should  be  accepta- 
ble to  every  citizen.  Not  yet,  however,  is  the  way  to  a  popular 
liturgy  anywhere  surmised.  Such  a  consummation  is  inconceiva- 
bly remote.  Our  society  is  far  too  heterogeneous.  Our  duty  as 
educators  is  simply  to  inquire  what  agencies  exist,  whose  effect- 
iveness we  can  do  something  to  enhance,  for  uplifting  our  genera- 
tion to  a  higher  spiritual  life,  to  the  end  that  the  graces  of  char- 
acter, purity  of  thought  and  work,  self-sacrifice,  kindness  towards 
all  creatures,  may  come  more  and  more  to  dominate  the  lives  of 
men. 

In  pursuance  of  this  high  aim  it  behooves  us  to  consider 
whether  any  established  subject  of  education  exists,  both  interest- 
ing to  youth  and  pleasing  to  the  community  at  large,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature,  related  to  the  emotions 
more  than  to  the  intellect,  or  susceptible,  under  wise  conduct,  of 
a  development  in  special  recognition  of  the  principle  that  in  edu- 
cation the  things  of  paramount  importance  are  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  This  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  saying  that  we  are  to  find 
a  substitute  for  religion.  Much  rather  does  it  mean  that  we  are 
to  find  religion  itself,  existing  under  other  names  indeed,  but  in  all 
its  essence  and  potency,  in  those  regions  of  instruction  which  we 
have  been  wont  to  explore  for  gains  of  a  very  different  kind  and 
of  inferior  value. 

What  study  is  there,  familiar  to  school  and  college  programmes, 
whose  primary  and  essential  function  is  to  touch  the  emotions, 
and  which  may  always  be  trusted  to  exalt  and  ennoble  the  emo- 
tions, to  fortify  the  will  with  serious  motive,  to  implant  convic- 
tions that  shall  be  proof  against  the  allurements  of  a  world 
abandoned  to  the  competitions  of  personal  aggrandizement?  This 
seems  like  asking  a  great  deal  of  any  subject  known  to  our 
schools,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
study  of  English  poetry.  Doctrine  and  dogma  apart,  the  direct 
and  professed  study  of  religion  itself,  as  we  may  see  it  pursued  in 
the  German  schools,  even  if  it  did  not  become  purely  conven- 
tional and  lifeless,  could  not  be  asked  or  trusted  to  lead  to  any 
spiritual  issues  that  the  study  of  poetry  is  not  competent  to  bring 
to  pass.  Perhaps  you  have  read  in  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett's  excellent 
essay  on  Poetry  his  gnomic  utterance  :  "  Religion  is  poetry  believed 
in,  just  as  the  outward  world  is  poetry  believed  in ;  and  when  poetry 
is  true,  it  is  truer  than  anything  beside."  In  its  poetry  the  race 
expresses  in  beautiful  forms  its  profoundest  religious  convictions, 
its  most  earnest  religious  aspirations  and  hopes.  To  know  the 
religion  of  the  race  you  have  to  study  the  works  of  the  poets  no 
less  than  those  of  the  divines ;  in  truth,  the  great  divines  have 
often  been  poets. 

You  will  please  understand  me  from  the  outset  as  meaning  by 
poetry  all  literature  in  which  the  imagination  is  the  controlling 
element.  Verse  is  a  most  effective  enhancement  of  the  impres- 
siveness  of  poetry,  and  old  usage,  inadequately  discriminating 
between  form  and  content,  is  wont  to  call  only  those  productions 
poetry  which  in  language  are  at  least  rhythmic,  if  not  metrical. 
But  rhythm,  metre  and  ryme  have  to  do  only  with  the  form  of 
poetry,  and  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  leaving  its  essence 
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unaffected.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Evangeline  which  Long- 
fellow produced  in  hexametera  is  a  whit  more  poetical  than  the 
Evangeline  which  Hawthorne  would  have  written  in  prose  ?  Fal- 
staff  and  Thersites  speak  in  prose,  but  are  no  less  truly  creations, 
of  the  poetic  imagination  than  are  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Othello* 
In  truth,  poetry  now  solicits  the  verae  form,  and  now  the  prose 
form.  Thoreau  is  always  poetical,  though  his  verse  is  scant* 
The  earliest  literature  was  poetic  and  rhythmic.  The  literature 
of  the  present  day  cannot  contain  itself  within  the  bounds  of  verse, 
and,  while  still  largely  a  literature  of  the  imagination,  has  prevail- 
ingly adopted  the  form  of  prose. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  what  this  imaginative  literature,  or 
this  poetry,  of  the  English  race  essentially  is.  English  literature, 
—  science  and  chronicle  apart, —  is  the  record  of  the  emotional  and 
the  ethical  vicissitudes  of  the  race.  The  life  of  the  race  has  been 
a  perpetual  struggle  for  freedom  or  for  truth,  a  perpetual  guard- 
ing of  firesides,  a  perpetual  tilling  of  the  soil,  a  perpetual  battling 
with  the  sea.  The  race  has  ever  honored  motherhood,  wifehood, 
childhood.  It  has  exalted  its  heroes,  its  men  of  commanding 
enterprise  and  courage,  its  men  who  have  accepted  self-sacrifice 
for  their  country.  The  achievements  of  this  race  have  been  pre- 
ponderatingly  noble  and  grand.  Rarely  has  it  been  long  depressed 
in  spirit.  Its  tone  and  temper  have  been  characterized  by  the 
elation  of  national  growth.  Understand  that  I  speak  of  the 
entire  English  race,  and  not  solely  of  what  is  to-day  the  British 
nation. 

Consider  also  that  this  race,  that  has  had  so  vast  and  varied  an 
experience  of  national  life,  is  also  gifted  with  the  power  of  expres- 
sion in  speech,  and  has  a  speech  adequate  to  serve  its  powers. 
The  monuments  of  its  civil,  its  religious,  its  aesthetic  activity  are 
not  less  imposing  than  the  language  it  has  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  generation,  and  the  diverse  forms  into  which  it  has 
cast  this  language  in  order  to  reflect  its  feelings  when  it  was 
moved,  and  its  criticisms  of  life  when  it  found  itself  at  leisure  for 
cool  observation.  Thus  there  has  never,  for  any  considerable 
period,  been  lacking  either  the  outward  stimulus  to  expression^ 
or  the  artist  in  speech  to  portray  the  feelings  that  agitated  his 
countrymen  ;  and  as  the  existence  of  the  artist  in  speech  implies 
the  existence  of  an  appreciative  public,  so  the  English  race  has 
never  lacked  an  abundance  of  responsive  hearts  to  welcome  the 
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singer  and  to  exalt  him  among  the  great  ones  of  the  land.  For 
the  race,  though  very  practical,  is  also  very  poetic.  It  loves 
poetry,  and  is  proud  of  its  literary  achievements.  We  see  it 
to-day  vigorously  reprinting  its  oldest  books,  and  reading  its 
Beowulf,  its  Caedmon,  its  Cynewulf  its  Chaucer  and  its  Shakes- 
peare with  intense  zeal  and  delight. 

Every  generation  pictures  its  ideals  for  its  own  delectation.  It 
loves  to  behold  a  reflection  of  itself  in  the  mirror  of  literature, 
because  this  mirror,  like  a  flattering  painter,  beautifies  the 
original.  Thus,  in  the  process  of  time,  accumulate  the  affec- 
tional  and  the  intellectual  records  of  the  race,  all  selected  for  the 
honor  of  preservation  in  consequence  of  eminence  of  some  sort, 
some  being  conspicuous  for  beauty,  some  for  rude  strength,  some 
for  simple  fidelity  as  portraits  of  social  environments.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  our  ancestral  self-picturings,  including  confes- 
sions and  revelations  of  all  imaginable  phases  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence, being  accessible  to  every  individual  who  is  simply  free  of 
his  mother  tongue,  not  only  constitutes  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  but  is  the  most  precious  birth- 
right of  every  Anglo-Saxon  person. 

Now  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  always  been  a  peculiarly  religious 
people,  bent  on  attaining  some  inner  unity  of  faith,  but  respect- 
ing the  substance  more  than  the  form,  willing  to  disagree  in  non- 
essentials, but  resolute  to  have  a  Christian  nation,  and  to  bring 
civil  and  social  life  into  harmony  with  convictions  of  truth  and 
justice.  This  religious  character  reflects  itself  in  the  literature. 
English  literature  is  a  most  highly  diversified  picture  of  a  reli- 
gious people.  English  poetry  has  for  its  theme  the  English  ideal. 
At  its  strongest  and  best  it  is  either  directly  and  professedly 
religious,  or  is  still  religious  indirectly,  while  enforcing  and  extol- 
ling religious  principles.  At  its  feeblest  and  worst,  when  seeking 
to  amuse  in  trivial  ways,  it  respects  the  national  ideals  at  least  by 
letting  them  alone,  and  never  blasphemes  anything  truly  good 
and  noble.  If  perchance  anything  base  gets  into  print,  it  is  sim- 
ply not  reprinted.  There  is  a  limbo  for  such  things  into  which 
they  soon  fall.  And  if  you  deem  my  generalization  rash,  when  I 
say  that  poetry  respects  the  best  ideals  of  the  race,  let  me  say 
that  my  assertion  duly  regards  the  bounds  of  reason  as  applied  to 
poetry  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  In  all  my  teaching  of 
literature  I  ignore  the  newest  productions,  unless  indeed  these 
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are  the  work  of  the  older,  the  tried  and  tested,  men.  The  newest 
mass  is  too  chaotic :  let  the  specific  gravities  have  time  to  assert 
themselves,  and  we  will  look,  after  a  generation,  to  see  what  then 
emerges  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  unremembered  things. 

Observe  also  that  while  a  church  must  of  necessity  profess 
some  particular  name  or  denomination,  and  must  formulate  a 
creed  to  bind  its  members  together  intellectually,  poetry  abso- 
lutely rejects  partial  and  sectarian  conceptions,  cannot  possibly 
submit  to  formulation  of  its  ethical  system,  and  underlies  all 
imaginable  distinctions  and  classifications  of  men.  Of  both 
formal  religion  and  of  poetry,  death,  for  example,  is  a  common 
theme:  but  while  the  rituals  of  the  burial  service  are  many 
and  diverse,  at  all  such  services  a  hymn  is  sung.  The  lan- 
jfuage  of  the  heart  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  Every 
•denomination  draws  upon  the  universal  hymnody  of  the  English 
tongue,  touching  perhaps  a  word  or  two  out  of  deference  to  the 
•creed.  The  hymn,  like  all  other  poetry,  unites  men  and  annihi- 
lates differences.  Argument  and  debate  sunder  minds,  and  even 
•cause  enmity.  Great  grief,  great  hopes,  great  peace  of  mind 
bring  men  together  and  melt  them  with  a  common  feeling.  The 
spirit  of  debate  is  the  very  antithesis  of  poetry:  the  mood  of 
melting  sympathy  is  its  very  soul. 

In  all  I  have  said  my  purpose  has  been  to  lead  you  to  accept 
kindly  the  thesis  I  offer,  that  poetry  has  in  education  a  transcen- 
dently  important  function  as  a  religious  influence.  No  other  path 
that  I  can  see  leads  so  straight  to  young  hearts.  Our  education 
to-day  is  famished  for  lack  of  the  affectional,  the  emotional,  the 
ethical  element.  In  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  art  of 
expressing  and  interpreting  with  the  voice  the  moving  verse  and 
prose  of  our  literature  I  see  the  promise  of  a  better  day. 

Even  if  we  had  a  state  church,  and  the  schools  had  their  daily 
perfunctory  hour  of  religion,  as  they  do  in  many  other  countries, 
I  should  deem  the  exercise  in  interpretative  reading  of  poetry  no 
less  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  than  it  is  now.  No  formula- 
tions of  truth  in  catechism  or  text-book  of  doctrine,  no  mere  intel- 
lectual enforcements,  will  reach  the  sources  of  motive  and  succeed 
in  coloring  lives. 

Through  our  poetry  religious  truth  is  approached  on  its  con- 
crete side,  with  the  imagination  enlisted  to  form  pictures.  It  is 
not  needful,  when  a  beautiful  poem  has  been  read,  to  paraphrase 
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it  or  to  seek  to  express  its  teaching  in  terms  more  abstract  than 
the  poem  itself  has  used.  Herein  teachers  are  wont  to  err  most 
egregiously.  A  good  poem  is  couched  in  the  best  possible  dic- 
tion. This  language  is  a  legitimate  literary  form,  as  clearly  con- 
veying to  the  mind  of  the  child  the  poet's  meaning  as  anything 
jou  can  say.  I  presuppose  that  there  is  to  be  no  examination  to 
follow  this  exercise:  that  would  spoil  it  utterly.  The  teacher 
must  know  how  to  read  appreciatively.  To  good  reading  that 
interprets  beautiful  passages  of  prose  and  verse,  not  only  child- 
ren, but  adults  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  will  listen  with  eager 
Attention.  A  cultivated  reading  voice  exerts  a  greater  charm 
than  song.  Whether  my  ideal  teacher  can  play  on  an  instrument 
or  not,  she  must  read.  She  must  read  herself,  and  she  must  know 
how  to  teach  children  to  read.  You  understand  I  am  not  at  all 
speaking  of  the  primary  mechanics  of  learning  how  to  construe 
the  words  and  the  sentences  on  the  printed  page.  This  very  use- 
ful art  is  successfully  enough  practiced  for  aught  I  know.  But  I 
speak  of  what  Professor  Corson  simply  calls  "  interpretative  read- 
ing," and  I  assume  to  say  that  this  art  is  practised  almost  not  at 
all ;  and  as  it  was  once  recognized  and  studied  in  schools,  and 
«eems  to  be  no  longer,  I  may  call  it  a  lost  art.  The  voice  for  it 
is  now  among  our  young  women  a  most  rare  accomplishment. 
This  art  must  be  revived  and  brought  into  repute  and  vogue 
again.  Without  it  the  reading  of  great  masterpieces  in  school 
remains  a  hollow  mockery,  for  the  young  children  profitless  and 
for  the  older  ones  shorn  of  its  main  interest. 
Remember  Wordsworth's  doctrine :  — 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powere 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

The  teacher  must  cultivate  this  Wordsworthian  faith.  The 
quality  of  true  poetry  is  not  strained.  Simple  poetry,  read  rightly 
to  the  child,  finds  in  the  young  soul  its  kin.  The  young  child 
leaps  at  once  into  its  arms,  and  feels  itself  at  home.  Here  is  a 
spontaneous  act  of  the  mind,  in  its  nature  at  once  entire  and  per- 
fect, prepared  in  the  deeps  of  humanity,  unsusceptible  of  elabora- 
tion by  studied  processes  of  art,  because  immediately  rounded  to 
a  finished  whole  in  the  simple  meeting  of  like  with  like.  The 
babe  listens  with  delight  to  the  mother's  lullaby,  to  the  prayer- 
verses  to  which  she  trains  the  infantile  ear  and  lips.  The  mystery 
of  English  teaching  begins  even  here,  where  science  and  analysis 
are  powerless,  and  only  the  direct  affirmations  of  poetry  itself 
suffice  to  ffive  utterance  to  convictions.  If  you  wish  to  formulate 
a  philosophy  of  this  inner  kinship  of  the  soul  with  the  poetic 
expression  of  love  and  trust,  you  cannot.  The  best  you  can  do  is 
to  study  Wordsworth,  whose  poetry  is  one  continued  striving  to 
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express  this  primal  wisdom,  which  is  not  erudition,  but  insight. 
As  the  English  poets  are  said,  with  Wordsworth  and  his  contem- 
poraries, to  have  returned  to  nature,  so  we  to-day,  living  in  an 
age  of  analysis,  must  return  to  Wordsworth  and  his  synthesis. 
The  oneness  of  life,  the  oneness  of  man  with  nature,  is  Words- 
worth's unvarying  theme.  He  turned  with  scorn  from  the  curi- 
ous scientist  exploring  the  detail  of  phenomena  and  exulting  in 
his  knowledge,  as  from  one  who  would  "  peep  and  botanize  upon 
his  mother's  grave."  He  sees  that  "  our  meddling  intellect  mis- 
shapes the  beauteous  forms  of  things."  This  expression  describes 
exactly  the  busy  rummaging  of  our  pedagogists,  who  think  they 
must  analyze  everything  to  prepare  it  to  become  a  subject  of 
instruction.  They,  with  their  meddling  intellect,  mis-shape  the 
beauteous  forms  of  things.  Wordsworth's  verse  dwells  much  on 
childhood,  but  always  in  the  poetic  way  of  synthesis,  never  in  the 
scientific  way  of  classification  of  spiritual  elements  or  faculties. 
Hence  I  commend  to  your  study  the  mass  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry  as  a  body  of  great  educational  doctrine,  more  closely 
related  to  the  function  of  teaching  than  any  book  of  avowed  sys- 
tematic pedagogy.  For  one  thing,  you  will  apprehend  Words- 
worth's meaning:  he  has  no  philosophic  terminology.  Again,  you 
will  find  in  him  elation  and  refreshment :  he  is  close  to  the  springs 
of  the  spiritual  life.  With  the  so-called  philosophy  of  education 
you  will  but  cloud  and  bewilder  your  minds.  For  a  certain 
benumbing  influence,  from  which  our  work,  with  its  perpetual 
recurrences  and  repetitions,  is  hardly  ever  free,  we  need  an  ever 
accessible  and  pleasant  antidote.  Nothing  of  the  atitidotal  and 
quickening  kind  exists  for  us  in  the  philosophies  now  bandied  to 
and  fro  and  filling  the  air  with  their  noise.  It  is  for  us,  if  we  are 
wise,  to  resort  unceasingly  to  the  poets.  They  will  teach  us 
faith,  hope  and  love ;  they  will  kindle  in  us  aspiration ;  they  will 
bestow  upon  us  their  truth,  which  is  truer  than  the  truth  of  the 
understanding. 

Children  respond  instantly  and  unreservedly  to  poetry  which 
visualizes  to  their  minds  familiar  conceptions,  which  ofifers  them 
.simple  thoughts,  whose  language  and  imagery  are  within  their 
reach.  The  teacher  should  have  been  a  diligent  reader,  ever 
searching  for  passages  of  literature  that  meet  these  requirements. 
The  best  equipment  for  the  teacher  of  English  is  the  possession 
of  an  anthology  of  her  own  culling.  The  ancient  reading-booka 
are  now  quite  discredited,  and  the  printed  collections  are  worse 
than  our  strange  garments,  for  they  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
even  with  the  aid  of  use.  Each  must  glean  for  himself. 
One's  private  anthology  will  naturally  not  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  better  not  to  have  too  much  text-book.  The  text- 
book leads  to  torpor  and  routine.  It  is  better  to  rely  on  your 
voice.  Thus  you  hold  attention,  because  with  your  voice  you  can 
impart  tone  and  color  to  the  language,  and  if  the  piece  has  any 
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slight  intricacies  of  stiucture  or  diction,  you  will  clear  these  away 
with  the  natural  resources  of  pausings  and  modulations.  There 
should  be  of  course  a  few  books  to  pass  round  to  pupils ;  but 
these  should  very  frequently  change.  Your  collection  you  will 
probably  have  made  as  the  medieval  scribes  made  books,  —  with 
your  pen.  If  you  are  a  teacher  of  very  youn^  children,  you  will 
form  your  children's  garner,  and  be  able  to  bring  forth  from  your 
treasure  things  new  and  old.  Your  anthology  will  become  a  por- 
trait of  your  mind.  Being  innocent  of  all  purpose  to  publish,  you 
will,  with  all  your  copyings,  infringe  no  copyright.  The  first 
question  I  should  ask  an  intending  teacher  would  be  whether  she 
has  made  a  florilegium.  Finding  that  she  has,  I  should  further  beg 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  inspecting  its  table  of  contents.  Then 
what  should  I  not  know  about  that  candidate's  taste,  her  moral 
ideals,  her  dignity  of  character,  and  the  seriousness  of  her  con- 
ception of  life  and  duty  ?  Then  I  should  ask  her  to  read  to  me 
some  simple  piece,  —  as  simple  perhaps  as  one  of  the  most  childish 
poems  of  William  Blake.  Her  reading  would  settle  all  question 
of  her  culture,  her  familiarity  with  literary  diction.  In  her  read- 
ing she  would  show  if  she  possessed  a  voice  trained  to  the  har- 
monies of  poetic  expression. 

As  teachers  of  English,  you  will  jeopard  your  influence  for  the 
highest  good  of  children  and  youth,  unless  you  learn  to  hold 
somewhat  in  abeyance  a  natural  desire  ever  to  be  correcting  your 

Eupils'  oral  and  written  language.  Not  that  any  one's  speech  can 
B  too  free  from  faults,  but  that  in  a  young  person  too  early  devel- 
opment of  self-consciousness  is  apt  to  check  spontaneity.  Then 
remember  that  a  formal  correctness  is  far  from  being  your  chief 
aim.  The  wholesomest  tendency  which,  in  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  our  primary  and  secondary  education,  is  making  itself  felt 
is  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  formalities  of  rhetorical  analysis, 
of  rhetorical  nomenclature,  of  endless  precepts  and  prohibitions, 
and  to  trust  more  to  familiarity  with  good  examples,  to  practice 
under  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  stimulate  and  to  guide.  This 
is  the  inevitable  and  natural  course  of  development  of  English 
study  under  the  influence  of  the  new  interest  in  the  older  forms 
of  the  language  and  in  the  older  literature.  The  teacher  who  has 
traced  words  and  idioms  from  ancient  sources,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  the  speech  of  several  centuries,  has  forgotten  how  to  dogma- 
tize about  present  use  and  about  the  finally  and  the  absolutely 
correct.  And  the  very  essence  of  rhetoric  is  dogmatism.  Hence 
rhetoric  is  a  waning  interest,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  language 
and  the  old  literature  are  preoccupying  minds,  loosening  up  pre- 
possessions, establishingr  new  standards  of  judgment. 

If  you  wish  to  come  into  intimate  and  vital  relations  with  youn^ 
people,  —  and,  as  teachers  you  will  have  this  for  your  main  ambi- 
tion,— you  must  learn  to  minimize  in  theory  and  practice  your 
function  of  correcting,  and  to  exalt  your  privilege  of  inspiring. 
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The  one  is  a  purely  intellectual  activity,  and  may  or  may  not  sink 
into  the  mind  and  have  abiding  results.  The  other  is  an  ethical 
ministration,  and  touches  the  springs  of  character. 

English  poetry  at  its  best  is  always  ethically  sound.  At  its 
worst  it  is  sometimes  silly,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  function  as  a 
painter  of  manners,  has  sometimes  painted  manners  that  were 
coarae.  But  even  at  its  worst,  poetry  is  never  sordid,  shrewd,, 
calculating.  It  always  respects  an  ancient  tradition  of  ideality. 
You  will  find  it  a  most  profitable  study  to  observe  the  motives  of 
the  poems  that  are  dearest  to  the  English  heart.  Consider  that 
the  poet  invariably  exalts  humble  lives,  and  never  glorifies  success. 
No  bugle-song  calls  the  scholar  to  surpass  his  fellows.  The  com- 
petitions of  the  market  or  of  the  academic  arena  poetry  hates, 
rushing  to  the  front  is  its  unpardonable  sin.  Thrift  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  acceptable  to  poetry,  and  cannot 
be  made  so.  Poor  Richard,  with  his  maxims  of  parsimony,  is  the 
type  of  deadliest  commonplace.  The  race  refuses  to  adopt  Poor 
Richard  into  its  affections.  But  Burns's  Cotter,  and  Jennie  bring- 
ing home  her  sair-won  Penny  Fee,  are  inexpressibly  dear.  We 
love  to  sit  with  the  Whittier  household  about  its  blazing  fire, 
while  the  storm  rages  without  and  domestic  affection  presides 
within.  No  smart  bourgeois  prosperity  could  thus  move  our  feel- 
ings. Poverty  is  beloved  by  the  poets,  as  it  has  been  by  all  the 
saints  of  Christendom.  Ignorance  and  superstition  are  not  to 
poetry  so  loathsome  as  are  selfishness,  subtlety,  craft,  cruelty. 
Recall  Wordsworth's  strange  group  of  humblest  characters, — 
Betty  and  her  idiot  boy ;  Peter  Bell ;  the  old  leech-gatherer ; 
Lucy  Gray ;  the  girl  that  reaped  all  alone  and  sang  as  she  reaped ; 
the  pedlar,  —  and  the  rest.  These  the  poet  chose  because  they 
were  susceptible  of  transfiguration  :  these  he  could  exalt  to  types. 
No  popular,  pathetic  verse  could  be  written  on  the  great  Abbey  of 
Westminster;  butjjhe  church-yard  elegy  is  the  favorite  poem  of 
the  race.  We  have  all  borne  the  burden  of  Christian :  we  too 
have  been  relieved  when  the  burden  fell  off  before  the  cross  and 
rolled  down  the  hill.  We  saw  the  great  bird  fall  off  the  mariner's 
neck  and  sink  like  lead  into  the  sea.  We  were  with  the  old  poet 
when  he  received  his  mother's  portrait ;  his  memories  mingle  with 
our  memories ;  his  case  is  our  case.  The  poets  of  the  affections, 
the  poets  of  self-sacrifice,  the  poets  of  faith,  have  created  for  us 
the  shapes  of  our  own  emotions  ;  in  their  words  speaks  to  us  the 
voice  of  duty.  Our  very  lives  are  involved  in  most  mysterious 
ways  with  the  poetry  with  which  we  have  become  familiar.  The 
theology  of  the  dogmatic  books  may  have  kept  itself  aloof  from 
all  influence  of  the  imagination ;  but  the  theology  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul  is  interpenetrated  and  colored  with  the  poetic  litera- 
ture of  the  race.  It  is  from  the  poets  that  we  have  derived  our 
spiritual  life. 
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LOOKING  INTO  A  CHILD. 

SUPT.  J.  M.  GBBENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  those  who  believe  that  by  a  process  of  meas- 
urement the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  which  a  child  under 
given  conditions  can  do,  can  be  translated  into  numerical  language 
and  then  interpreted  as  any  other  mathematical  result.  By 
accurate  tests  it  has  been  ascertained  about  how  long  it  will  take 
a  child  possessing  a  sound,  nervous  organism  to  respond  to  a  flea- 
bite,  a  brier  scratch,  or  the  prick  of  a  pin  or  needle,  —  whether  he 
expects  such  a  thing  to  occur  or  he  comes  in  contact  with  it  acci- 
dentally. Tickling  of  various  kinds  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
has  been  tried  and  the  differences  in  reaction  time  duly  noted  and 
all  tabulated  in  the  most  approved  scientific  order  after  excluding 
all  secular  or  personal  inequalities.  These  outside  skin  affairs 
have  ceased  to  attract  much  notice  owing  to  their  simplicity  and 
trustworthiness.  Many  other  things  have  been  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  child's  staying  qualities,  such  for  instance^ 
when  he  is  set  to  making  a  column  of  a  hundred  nines,  just  where 
he  would  begin  to  wabble  most,  and  if  the  experiment  should  be 
immediately  repeated  any  number  of  times,  to  ascertain  when  the 
greatest  deviation  from  his  normal  nine  would  occur. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  testa 
ever  made,  besides  it  explains  why  a  child's  writing  after  a  copy 
at  the  top  of  the  page  always  deteriorates  in  quality  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  one,  —  a  fact  that  has  remained  without  an  adequate 
scientific  explanation  till  \h%fatigvs  point  was  discovered  and  duly 
recorded.  The  scientific  interpretation  is  certainly  significant 
and  ought  to  be  embodied  in  cold  ink  for  the  information  of  the 
world,  —  namely,  it  is  not  good  to  work  when  one  is  tired  or 
tiring.  It  would  be  far  better  to  follow  Dick  Denton's  philosophy 
—  "always  rest  before  you  get  tired."  Excellent  if  one  could 
always  do  as  one  wants  to  do.  But  the  drawback  is  that  one  will 
persist  so  much  longer  in  sticking  to  some  forms  of  work  or 
amusement  than  to  others  however  important.  The  same  result 
might  be  reached,  perhaps,  were  the  injunction  adhered  to  —  "  go 
at  it  easy." 
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But  the  friend  here  at  my  elbow  says,  and  with  considerable 
warmth  in  his  manner,  —  that  "  going  at  it  easy  "  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  all  this  scientific  stuff  that  I  am  talking  about,  and 
that  it  has  already  occupied  too  many  school  teachers '  thought 
manufactories  so  long  that  their  teaching  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  that  if  they  should  go  into  mental  liquidation,  their 
total  assets  would  be  represented  by  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
lost  motion  and  stagnated  thoughts.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
able  and  exhaustive  discussions  that  I  have  read  with  eye,  ear  and 
mouth  on  the  fatigue  pointy  I  have  gleaned  very  little  substantial 
information  as  a  working  basis  for  children,  adults  or  inferior 
animals. 

When  I  see  a  puppy  running  around  playing  and  frisking  about 
with  its  tongue  out  of  its  mouth,  or  a  small  boy  "  playing  shinney  " 
till  one  can  hear  his  heart  beat  with  lofty  emotions,  I  know  he  is 
in  it  to  play,  whether  he  gets  tired  or  not.  Interest  is  at  a  white 
heat,  but  humanity  is  curious  stuff  as  the  following  proves. 

In  determining  the  maximum  fatigue  point  reached  by  a  boy 
spading  in  a  garden  after  the  first  spade  full  of  dirt,  the  nervous 
oscillations  as  carefully  registered  assumed  the  curve  represented 
by  "  Uncle  Toby's  Thoughts  on  Matrimony,"  and  yet  I  entreated 
him  to  stop  and  rest  after  the  first  spade  full  so  as  to  prevent 
untimely  exhaustion  of  his  mechanical  apparatus,  but  he  peremp- 
torily refused  to  comply  with  my  suggestion,  because  he  was  to 
get  "  a  quarter  "  for  spading  up  an  "  onion  bed."  I,  remonstrated 
mildly  yet  earnestly,  that  he  was  wearing  himself  out  by  continu- 
ing beyond  his  power  of  endurance  to  work  when  he  should  rest, 
he  shook  his  head  and  replied  by  lolling  his  tongue  out  at  one 
side  of  his  mouth  —  ^^  I  want  the  money  to  buy  a  ball  with,  so  I 
can  play  ball  with  the  other  boys  out  there  on  the  play -ground ; " 
besides,  he  said,  ''  Mister,  do  n't  you  know  that  a  fellow  has  to  get 
tired  sometime  ? "  I  gave  him  up  as  one  pjpematurely  joined  to 
his  idols,  and  I  took  heavenly  refuge  in  a  recent  publication  full 
of  all  kinds  of  pictures,  designed  to  show  the  lines  of  human 
variation  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  the  nicety  of  the 
observations,  the  delicacy  of  measurement,  the  ingeniousness  of 
the  apparatus,  the  patience  of  the  subjects  under  the  most  upright 
positions,  and  the  seriousness  of  their  features  under  the  most 
torturing  experiments,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  smiles  that  spread 
their  mouths  from  spring  to  autumn.     From  all  these  cuts,  figures 
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and  explanations  of  diagrams,  I  got  the  impression  that  learning 
the  alphabet  by  the  laboratory  method  was  a  gigantic  undertak- 
ing, accomplished  by  a  tremendous  amount  of  potential  energy 
let  off  in  big  explosions  at  convenient  intervals.  If  mechanical 
operations  sprain  and  twist  and  derange  the  muscles  so  much  so 
as  to  warp  them  out  of  shape  and  utterly  unstring  them,  how 
much  greater  must  the  wear  and  tear  be  on  the  nervous  system 
when  one  is  obliged  to  work  for  eight  to  ten  hours  daily  at  some 
laborious  occupation?  This  however  may  be  balanced  on  the 
other  side  with  the  reflection  that  a  machine  which  is  incapable  of 
work,  or  that  is  capable  of  performing  work,  but  is  unused,  rusts 
out  much  more  rapidly  than  one  which  is  worked  judiciously  and 
healthfully.  Or  may  it  not  be  within  the  range  of  probabilities 
that  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  human  machine  are  better 
guides  to  the  wants  and  the  endurance  of  the  body  than  any  nerve 
artificial  appliances  that  man  can  devise  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
will  wait  before  the  last  word  is  said  upon  it. 

All  attempts  to  measure  the  starting  power  of  a  thought  may 
be  counted  as  unknown  up  to  date,  or  just  how  one  thought  links 
itself  to  another,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  category  of 
mental,  moial  and  social  effort,  and  even  by  what  processes  these 
connections  are  brought  about. 

Whether  the  zigzag  lines  called  abnormal  deviations  from  the 
natural  curve  which  a  child's  muscles  should  describe  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  have  contributed  toward  the  clearing  up  of  any 
great  fact  in  psychological  study  may  well  be  questioned,  or 
whether  it  has  made  plainer  to  the  mind  of  average  intelligence 
just  how  much  better  one  knows  when  the  fatigue  point  has  been 
reached  than  before,  does  not  appear  yet.  However  it  may  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  at  least,  that  anyone  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence knows  when  a  pupil  has  reached  a  point  where  rest  or 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  this  over-anxiety  may  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  the  learner  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  he 
were  constitutionally  tired  and  predestined  to  remain  so  during 
his  natural  life.  To  show  to  what  ridiculous  extremes  this  mat- 
ter has  been  pushed  by  some  solicitous  experimenters,  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  four  simple  problems  in  addition  doled  out  to  a  young- 
ster, and  his  rising  and  falling  of  effort  so  carefully  gauged  that 
the  fatigue  point  had  actually  been  reached  before  the  pupil  had 
combined  four  small  digits  whose  sum  was  nineteen,  and  that  he 
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fell  lower  and  lower  in  fatigue  duty  as  he  slowly  proceeded.  This 
consumption  of  brain  power  was  a  species  of  mental  combustion 
that  is  wonderful  to  contemplate. 

Again,  in  a  light  exercise,  if  it  can  be  called  an  exercise,  in 
which  the  pupil  had  to  fill  in  one  word  in  each  of  four  dummy 
sentences,  the  wear  and  tear  was  so  great,  that  the  fly-wheel  of 
his  imagination  burst  into  fragments  owing  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  effort,  and  the  erratic  course  his  thoughts  took. 

A  little  consideration  will  convince  anyone  what  an  effort  wa» 
required  to  develop  thought  under  such  novel  conditions,  and  the 
amount  of  will-power  that  was  generated  in  performing  this  diffi- 
cult task  was  beyond  computation  in  finite  terms.  The  ravages, 
of  thought  cut  great  gullies  in  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain 
substance,  no  doubt,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the  "  X-Rays  "^ 
would  have  revealed  the  glacial  epochs  in  that  organ. 

While  the  mechanical  effort  om  the  nervous  organism  may  have 
been  pried  into  a  little  further  than  in  former  times,  the  process 
of  learning  just  how  a  child  does  learn  has  not  been  made  plainer. 

Philosophers  knew  a  long  time  ago  that  water  when  sufficient 
heat  was  applied  to  it,  could  be  made  to  boil,  and  in  later  timed 
when  an  atom  of  water  could  be  tracked  among  millions  of  other 
boiling  atoms,  the  process  was  not  only  simplified,  but  the  dis- 
placement was  better  understood  and  the  agitation  was  brought 
out  in  a  clearer  light  to  the  apprehension ;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  process  of  boiling  remained  to  all  intent  and  purposes 
the  same,  and  so  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  the  learning  process. 

Mechanically,  recent  investigations  have  thrown  some  rays  of 
light  on  the  on-going  operation,  but  the  child  learns  now  since 
these  discoveries  just  as  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  His  way 
of  learning,  like  his  process  of  digesting  food,  follows  its  own 
course  whether  it  be  seen  through  or  under  the  microscope,  and 
one  person  of  intelligence  can  know  about  as  much  about  it  as 
another. 

Any  farmer  can  tell  whether  his  team  is  pulling  a  wagon,  and 
he  can  tell  whether  the  wagon  "  runs  heavy  or  light,"  and  I  think 
any  school  teacher  of  scholarship  or  good  sense  can  tell  as  much 
about  the  children  in  a  school.  Of  course  it  requires  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  experimenter  or  original  investigator  to  estimate  the 
battering  power  of  an  idea,  and  whether  the  resistance  is  as. 
the  square  of  the  velocity  or  any  other  law ;  but  it  may  be  that 
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the  greater  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  cells  within  due  limits, 
the  more  vivid  the  ideas  and  the  more  enduring  the  instruction^ 
Should  an  idea  strike  in  a  thick  collection  of  brain  cells  and  not 
explode,  then  it  would  lie  there  and  rot,  perhaps ;  but  if  these 
cells  be  inflammable  and  a  sudden  explosion  occur,  the  concussion 
would  certainly  produce  a  great  magazine  of  knowledge.  Thia 
may  be  what  is  called  technically  —  planting  ideas  in  the  soil  of 
the  learner's  soul.  It  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  bombardment  which 
develops  power,  skill  and  alertness. 

In  military  or  in  mining  engineering,  it  matters  not  whether 
in  the  explosion  the  curve  of  each  particle  of  the  debris  be  traced 
in  its  flight  through  the  air,  or  whether  all  the  particles  be 
regarded  as  a  lump,  the  object  is  accomplished  when  an  opening  ia 
made  in  the  one  case  and  the  attacking  party  can  rush  in,  and  in 
the  other,  the  miners  can  enter  for  work.  In  either  case  the 
object  is  to  let  in  new  forces.  Is  not  the  same  true  of  opening  up 
new  avenues  of  thought  in  the  child's  mind  ?  Of  course,  a  Clif- 
ford, Crookes,  or  Thompson  may  investigate  the  nature  of  all  the 
curves  an  atom  of  matter  describes  when  acted  on  by  millions 
of  atoms  of  other  matter  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  so 
also  may  the  neurologist  note  with  great  minuteness  and  delicacy 
these  slight  variations  caused  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body; 
but  the  general  disturbance  in  the  mass,  as  in  an  earthquake  shock, 
is  more  easily  observed  by  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  rather  than 
reduced  to  the  slight  oscillations  of  a  very  delicate  tremor.  The 
play  of  atoms  is  certainly  the  more  scientific,  if  one  has  the  time 
to  observe  patiently,  but  for  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  mat- 
ters, it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  minutest  details. 

There  is  a  profounder  question,  however,  connected  with  all  this 
which  may  have  an  analogy  in  fact,  and  upon  which  many  at 
present  profess  to  see  a  striking  parallel  between  the  development 
of  the  race  and  the  early  development  of  the  child.  Some  see  the 
two  so  clearly,  so  they  assert,  that  the  correspondence  may  be 
indicated  at  any  period  of  the  child's  existence.  As  the  race  has 
lived  up  to  the  present  from  the  earliest  period  of  history,  so  does 
the  child  live  correspondingly  through  its  short  life,  the  race  life. 
There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  this  theory  of  similarity,  namely, 
that  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts,  but  this  is  not  a  material 
matter  when  a  great  system  of  philosophy  is  involved.  If  there 
is  a  parallel  in  mental  and  moral  development,  then  a  greater  par- 
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allel  must  exist  along  the  line  of  physical  development,  and  if 
myths  and  old  stories  must  be  the  chief  instruments  of  child  devel- 
opment, then  the  food  of  the  old  races  must  be  the  food  of  the 
new  born  children,  and  only  late  in  life  should  they  be  inducted 
into  the  use  of  modem  victuals.  In  short,  they  must  live  through 
the  cave-bear  dwellings,  foods  and  struggles  with  wild  animals 
for  supremacy ;  then  by  fishing,  supplemented  by  roots,  grass  and 
other  edibles,  and  by  gradual  ascent  up  to  modern  culinary  art. 
To  make  the  children  of  men  hardy,  strong,  intelligent,  they  must 
live  through  all  these  phases  of  a  very  rude  civilization  either 
before  birth  or  afterwards. 

A  little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  disposed 
to  look  at  this  subject  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint,  how 
utterly  inadequate  it  is,  and  how  it  breaks  down  of  its  own 
weight.  Yet  this  is  a  piece  of  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
edifice  is  constructed,  and  there  are  those  who  adhere  to  it  as  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  their  faith  and  practice. 

With  the  aid  of  X-Rays  and  other  apparatus  the  youngster  is 
literally  looked  into  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  then  looked 
through  from  cross  sections  in  every  other  direction. 

This  critical  method  of  physical  examination  leaves  nothing 
untouched  except  the  mind  itself,  and  the  effects  of  the  action  of 
the  mind  are  as  plainly  seen  as  the  effects  of  a  lightning  stroke 
on  a  Spanish  oak  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kentucky.  Of 
course  this  is  very  wonderful,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  child's  gastronomic  plexus.  But  I 
started  in  to  write  a  few  sentences  about  what  is  done  in  the 
model,  experimental  laboratory  for  child  study,  when  a  real  child 
is  put  under  the  microscope  for  investigation.  It  is  ascertained 
beyond  the  variation  of  doubt  that  he  is  composed  largely  of 
undeveloped  rudimentary  organs  with  a  strong  latent  power  for 
sudden  transformations.  The  raw  material  out  of  which  big  peo- 
ple are  made  is  there  in  abundance,  but  a  little  bit  scattered. 

The  apparatus,  however,  is  set  to  work  and  results  of  the  most 
startling  character  are  looked  for.  The  first  test  is  generally  one 
for  locating  and  timing  what  is  technically  called  the  motor  abili- 
ties, excesses  and  deficiencies.  It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  leave 
this  in  vague  language,  because  science  is  exact,  and  it  must  have 
these  results  in  rapidity  or  velocity  of  responses,  powers  of  atten- 
tion, sensation,  perception,  memory,  judgment,  pleasure,  pain  and 
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80  on  down  to  love,  hate  and  sleep.  The  subject  is  put  on  deli- 
cate spring  balances,  tossed  on  flowers,  transported  through  the 
air,  pierced  with  pins,  balanced  on  threads,  shot  at  with  air  guns, 
exhausted  and  inflated  under  air  pumps,  while  mild  and  milder 
narcotics  are  aiiministered  in  minute  quantities  when  the  muscles 
and  nervous  system  are  quiescent,  and  under  all  these  changing 
conditions  the  very  slightest  variations  are  carefully  registered. 
Certain  muscles  are  worked  till  they  are  tired,  especially  some 
of  the  rudimentary  muscles  whose  original  office  was  to  wiggle 
the  ears. 

While  the  subject  is  thus  spread  out  for  eyesight  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  tests  are  frequently  made  for  the  effects  of 
hypnotism,  electricity,  heat,  light,  sound  and  other  mechanical 
influences,  and  then  chemical  tests  and  other  trials  of  the 
senses  follow,  such  for  example,  as  what  will  the  devil  do  with 
bad  people  ?  Does  the  man  in  the  moon  scare  you  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  man  catch  his  own  shadow?  Do  you  like  fleas? 
Do  you  like  them  as  well  as  you  do  your  little  sister  ?  Where- 
fore? 

Mercy  is  exercised  at  times,  and  the  great  lesson  of  sympa- 
thy is  inculcated  during  every  experiment  so  that  the  subject 
may  go  forth  as  a  scientific  philanthropist. 

Admitting  all  these  experiments  and  thousands  of  others^ 
what  does  one  pull  out  of  them  except  physical  processes, 
working  actions  and  tiring  points  beyond  which  decay  is  more 
active  than  reparation. 

As  to  the  way  the  mind  works  and  what  it  works  on,  little 
more  is  known  than  formerly.  The  recent  investigations  sim- 
ply confirm  what  millions  had  found  out  before  any  civilization 
of  which  history  gives  any  account,  had  been  written.  One's 
own  feeling  is  a  better  and  more  reliable  test  than  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  ever  invented,  and  yet  these  appliances 
are  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  states  and  conditions  of  the 
body  and  soul,  and  as  such  they  are  important,  because  they 
help  to  unravel  processes. 

But  education  is  mainly  carried  on  by  a  different  set  of  instru- 
ments, and  these  instruments  are  not  mechanical,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  mechanical  terms  or  found  in  mechanical 
equivalents,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  mind  is  a  function  of 
matter,  and    this    I  am   unwilling   to  concede  with  what  light 
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biological  investigations  have  thrown  upon  the  subject.  To 
express  the  action  of  one  mind  or  soul  upon  another  in  terms 
of  mechanical  effects,  appears  nowhere  to  have  been  established, 
and  until  one  can  write  love,  sympathy,  benevolence,  charity, 
truthfulness,  patriotism  and  religion  in  some  other  terms  than 
in  the  language  of  the  feelings,  the  intellect  and  purposeful 
actions  in  terms  of  the  will,  we  shall  still  need  this  double 
jsystem  of  expression  and  of  representation,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  physical  and  soul  processes.  We  may  have 
seen  a  little  farther  into  the  child,  but  not  into  the  mind  itself. 
We  see  how  it  works  through  its  instruments,  and  we  have  stud- 
ied the  instruments  more  perfectly,  and  we  know  through  a 
double  process  when  they  become  dulled  and  need  sharpening,  or 
when  tired,  they  should  rest.  That  is,  science  by  the  aid  of  the 
scientific  method,  has  simply  reached  what  the  feelings  in  all  ages 
bad  told  eveiy  sane  mind.  The  center  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  turns  is,  well, — the  stomach. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HERBARIUM. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM,  HABMOKSBURQ,  PA. 

IN  making  collections  for  the  Herbarium,  many  bulky  and  seem- 
ingly unmanageable  parts  are  discarded  by  amateurs,  which 
might  be  reduced  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity,  patience  and 
perseverence,  quite  within  the  desired  compass.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  specimen  is  not  complete  that  does  not  show  all  parts  in 
the  various  stages  of  development, —  different  forms  of  foliage, 
vernation,  buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  seeds,  rootstocks,  etc. ;  yet  how 
few  attain  this  ideal. 

As  a  means  towards  approximating  it,  F.  H.  Knowlton,  in  his 
*'  Directions  for  Collecting  Recent  and  Fossil  Plants,"  *ad vises  the 
postponement  of  mounting  specimens,  save  in  the  case  of  rare 
plants  not  likely  to  be  found  again,  until  considerable  experience 
has  been  acquired  in  collecting  and  in  general  herbarium  work. 
That  the  earlier  attempts  will  prove  crude  and  incomplete  com- 
pared with  those  in  which  months  or  even  years  of  experience 
form  a  factor,  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  the  home  collector  who 
adopts  this  plan  will   do  well   to  practice   mounting  on    cheap 

*  Part  B  of  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Moseani,  No.  89. 
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paper ;  for  there  is  a  knowledge  gained  in  mounting  that  largely 
aids  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  material  for  the  perma- 
nent collection. 

The  larger  fruits,  such  as  acorns,  are  many  of  them  necessarily 
consigned  to  boxes  kept  for  the  purpose.  Stifif  paper  folded  to 
resemble  small  envelopes  is  often  attached  to  the  side  of  the  her- 
barium sheet  as  a  receptacle  for  the  smaller  seeds,  detached  flow- 
ers, etc. 

Our  earliest  spring  flower,  the  skunk  cabbage,  is  usually  looked 
upon  by  those  commencing  the  study  of  botany  not  only  as  an 
undesirable  but  an  unmanageable  subject  for  the  herbarium,  when 
in  reality  it  is  very  easily  reduced  to  the  proper  limits.  The 
globular  spadix  is  so  completely  enveloped  by  the  thick,  hooded 
spathe  as  to  render  it  almost  if  not  completely  invisible  if  pressed 
in  situ.  Thus  its  removal  gives  the  two-fold  advantage  of  show- 
ing its  structure  and  lessening  the  bulk. 

An  attempt  to  remove  it  through  the  narrow  opening  in  the 
spathe  would  probably  result  in  tearing  the  latter  so  as  to  ruin  it. 
By  cutting  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  spathe  with  a  sharp 
knife,  the  spadix  may  be  easily  removed ;  and  when  mounted,  the 
opening  will  not  be  visible.  The  spadix  may  be  split  into  halves 
and  pressed.  One  thus  treated  now  lies  before  me,  each  half  of 
which  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
while  the  pressed  spathe  is  no  more  bulky  than  thick  paper  and  is 
somewhat  pliable.  In  mounting,  one  half  of  the  spadix  will  be 
turned  to  present  the  internal  structure ;  the  other,  the  closely 
packed  blossoms. 

By  digging  down  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  one  will  find  seem- 
ingly small  bulbs  just  commencing  to  send  forth  leaves  and  root- 
lets. These  are  in  reality  germinating  seeds,  and  may  be  easily 
pressed  by  sectioning. 

To  those  who  have  been  deterred  from  experimenting  with 
skunk  cabbage  on  account  of  its  repulsive  odor,  I  would  say  that 
this  objection  is  scarcely  noticeable  after  the  first  few  days  ;  and 
when  the  plant  is  thoroughly  dry,  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  most 
sensitive  olfactories  would  be  able  to  identify  it  by  the  odor. 

The  beautiful  flowers  of  our  native  whitewood  or  tulip-tree  are 
easily  managed ;  the  fruit,  however,  is  not  so  readily  disposed  of. 
The  writer  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  first  removing  a 
section  from  one  side, —  the  side  which  is  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
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paper  in  mounting.  Yet  even  the  half  cone  projects  upward  so 
far  that  the  surrounding  foliage  will  become  curled  in  drying 
unless  extra  precaution  is  taken.  To  prevent  this,  the  leaves 
were  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  a  warm  iron  until  all  moisture 
was  removed.  Then  the  specimen  was  placed  under  a  heavy 
press,  and  received  the  usual  treatment  of  having  the  driers 
changed  once  or  twice  everv  twenty-four  hours.  As  it  became 
dry  the  winged  seeds  showed  a  tendency  to  fall,  especially  along 
the  line  of  incision.  A  generous  supply  of  mucilage  was  then 
filled  into  the  interstices  laid  open  by  sectioning,  and  this  proved 
sufficient  to  hold  the  seeds  so  firmly  in  place  that  a  journey  of 
over  five  hundred  miles  was  afterwards  safely  made  in  Uncle 
Sam's  mail-bag. 

A  fluffy  head  of  dandelion  seed  would  be  about  as  likely  to 
attract  the  inexperienced  collector  as  a  flake  of  snow ;  —  and 
would  doubtless  prove  scarcely  less  evanescent  in  his  hands.  Yet 
no  better  illustration  can  be  cited  of  the  possibilities  in  this  line 
than  the  following  description  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Deane  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  : 

'^I  have  succeeded  in  mounting  a  specimen  of  our  common 
dandelion  with  the  large  head  of  fruit  intact.  I  did  it  in  this- 
way.  I  collected  the  specimen  the  moment  the  fruit  had  opened, 
and  while  the  akenes  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  receptacle. 
In  this  condition  I  pressed  it.  By  the  time  the  plant  was  dry,  I 
noticed  that  the  akenes  were  free  from  the  receptacle,  but  still  in 
position.  I  always  transfer  all  my  plants  too  flimsy  to  handle  ta 
the  mounting  sheet  or  pasting  sheet  of  blotting  paper  by  revers- 
ing the  plant  with  a  sheet  on  each  side.  This  saves  much  trouble, 
and  the  most  delicate  plants  can  in  this  way  be  very  quickly 
handled  and  mounted.  In  the  case  of  my  taraxacum,  however,  I 
could  not  touch  the  pasting  brush  to  the  pappus  on  the  fruit,  as 
it  would  stick  to  it  and  spoil  my  specimen.  So  when  the  plant 
was  on  the  mounting  sheet  unpasted,  I  made  a  few  points  with  a 
pencil  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pappus.  Then,  after  transferring 
the  plant  to  the  pasting  sheet,  I  pasted  all  the  plant  but  the  fruit, 
and,  on  the  mounting  sheet,  I  pasted  the  space  between  the 
points.  By  careful  reversal  of  the  plant  again,  the  fruit  fitted 
exactly  on  the  former  spot,  where  the  glue  received  it  and  held  it 
fast.  A  few  blotters  and  a  proper  weight,  laid  on  the  sheet  for  a 
few  hours,  completed  the  work." 

The  collector  who  resolves  to  make  as  complete  specimens  as 
possible,  will  readily  supplement  these  few  suggestions  by  many 
original  devices ;  for  the  field  is  rich  in  possibilities.  And  the 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  difficult  work,  added  to  the 
increased  efficiency  which  approximate  completion  of  the  speci- 
mens gives  to  the  practical  value  of  the  herbarium  should  be  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  all  collectors  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
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OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  ART  HIS  TOR  T^ 

MAUD  BURNSIDE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

{CONCLUDED.) 
\ 

PERIOD   OF  DECLINE.      17tH  CENTURY. 

• 

(a)  Schools  of  —  Naples,  Bologna. 

(b)  Important  names.  At  Naples :  —  Caravaggio,  Ribera,  Rosa. 
At  Bologna :  —  The  Caracci,  Guercino  and  Reni,  Domenichino. 
Carlo  Dolci  —  to  no  school. 

(c)  Characteristics  :  —  Imitators.  Tried  to  combine  virtues  of 
early  artists  ;  made  heads,  busts,  etc. ;  expression  affected  and 
superficial. 

(d)  Subjects:  —  Madonnas,  not  Holy  Families.  Ecce  Homos, 
Assumptions,  Immaculate  Conceptions,  Sibyls,  Magdalenes. 

(e)  Works  :     Domenichino  —  Last  Supper  of  St.  Jerome. 
Guercino :     Aurora  —  Fama  —  Endymion  —  Abraham    and 

Hagar. 

Guido  Reni :     Aurora — Beatrice  Cenci — Ecce  Homo — Mag- 
dalene. 

Salvator  Rosa :     Landscapes  and  Marines. 

Cai-avaggio :     Entombment. 

Ribera :     Descent  from  the  Cross.     St.  Bartholemew. 

Carlo  Dolci :     St.  Cecilia  —  Holy  Family  —  Mater  Dolorosa. 
Angel  of  Annunciation. 
VI.     Painting  in  Germany  and  Netherlands  in  16th  Century. 

(1)  Schools  of  Van  Eycks  and  at  Cologne. 

(2)  Characteristics  :  —  Excellent  details,  warm  colors,  serious 
subjects,  models  not  beautiful. 

(3)  Great  names:  —  Van  Eycks,  Memling,  Holbein  (Elder), 
Weiden. 

(4)  Works :     Van  Eycks :  —  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  —  Ghent. 
Madonna  of  Lucca. 

Memling :  -^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula. 
Holbein  :  —  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Elizabeth. 

*  Copyright,  1896,  by  Maud  Burnsidb. 
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16th  century. 

(1)  Characteristics :  —  Truth,  realism,  fantastic  treatment. 

(2)  Names :     Durer  —  Cranach.    Holbein  (Younger)  —  Matsys. 

(3)  Works :     Holbein  —  Meyer  Madonna.     Dance  of  Death. 
Durer :  —  Portrait  of  himself.     Elector  Frederick. 
Matsys :  —  Pi6t&.    Cranach  —  Judith. 

17th  century.' 

(a)  Characteristics :  —  Truth,  realism,  excellence  in  details,  fine 
chiaroscuro. 

(b)  Names :     (Dutch).     Rembrandt  —  Ruysdael  —  Paul  Potter 
—  Backhuysen.     Ostade  —  Terburg  —  Cuyp. 

(Flemish)  —  Rubens,  Van  Dyck.     Teniers  —  Jordaens. 

(c)  Works :     (Rembrandt).     Night  Watch  —  Unknown  Man. 
(Rubens)     Descent   from   Cross  —  Lifting   of   the   Cross — 
Group  of  Loves. 

(Teniers)  —  Tavern  Scenes. 

(Van  Dyck) — Charles  I — Children  of  Charles  I — Equestri- 
an portrait  of  Charles  V. 

(Jordaens)  —  Family  Concert. 

18th  century. 
Characteristics  :  —  Decline  in  vigor,  originality  and  execution. 
Great  names  :  —  Raphael  Mengs.     Angelica  Kauffmann. 

SPANISH  SCHOOL.      17tH   CENTURY. 

(a)  Influence :  —  Received  from  Italy. 

(b)  Characteristics  :  —  Very  religious. 

(c)  Great  names  :  —  Velasquez.     Murillo. 

(d)  Works :     Velasquez  —  Infanta  Marguereta.     Surrender  of 
Breda. 

Murillo :  —  Immaculate  Conception.    Acts  of  Mercy.     Nu- 
merous Madonnas. 

FRENCH  PAINTING.      17tH  CENTURY. 

(a)  Characteristics :  —  Classical,  landscapes,  Italian  scenes.  Gold- 
en light,  Italian  influence  seen. 

(b)  Great  names :  —  Poussin  and  Lorraine. 

(c)  Works  :  —  Seasons  Dancing  before  Time  —  Poussin.     Even- 
ing —  Lorraine. 

ENGLISH  PAINTING.      18tH  CENTURY. 

(a)     Chskracteristic  features  :  —  Great  landscapes,  splendid  por- 
traits.    Reflects  influence  of  Italy  and  Holland. 
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(b)  Central  influence  :  —  Royal  Academy. 

(c)  Important  names :  —  Hogarth  —  Wilson  —  Gainsborough  — 
Reynolds. 

(j3l)     Works :     Hogarth :  —  Marriage  a  la  Mode  and  Caricatures. 

Wilson  :  —  Landscapes.     Reynolds :  —  Mrs.  Siddons,    Heads 
of  Angels.     Strawberry  Girl. 

Gainsborough:  —  Boy  Blue.      Mrs.  Siddons.      Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

19th  century,    (early  part). 
Lawrence  (Portrait)  Master  Lambdon. 
Turner  (Landscapes) :  —  Crossing  the  Brook.    Fighting  Temer- 

aire.     Many  splendid  Sunsets. 
Eastlake  (classic)  :  —  Greek  Fugitives. 
Wilkie  (genre)  :  —  Maid  of  Saragossa. 
Mulready  (genre) :  —  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown. 
Landseer  (animal  painter) :  —  Prince  Charles  Dogs.     Dignity 

and  Impudence. 

LATTER  DAY  ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  —  Millais. 

Mr.  Watts  —  Holman  Hunt. 

Burne  Jones  —  Dante  G.  Rossetti. 

Orchardson  —  Alma  Tadema. 

Whistler  —  Sargeant. 

Dicksee  —  Herkomer  —  Forbes  —  Clausen  —  Moore  —  Fildes. 

REFERENCE  LIST. 

Lubke's  HiBtory  of  Art. 

Ooodyear'8  History  of  Art. 

Winckelmann's  History  of  Art. 

Maller^B  Ancient  Art. 

MOUer's  De  Phidiae  Vita. 

Art  of  Phidias,  Waldstein. 

Sculls'  Greek  Art. 

Taine's  Art  in  Greece. 

Studies  in  Greek  Art,  Harrison. 

Classic  Studies,  Felton. 

Fergusson's  Architecture. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

Oleghorn's  Ancient  and  Modern  Art. 

Greek  Sculpture,  Perry. 

Plastic  Art  Among  the  Greeks,  Overbeck, 

Greek  Sculpture,  Murray. ' 

Fusele's  Lectures  on  Painting. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Lectures. 

Ruskin's  Modem  Painters,  Aratra  Pentelici,  Queen  of  the  Air. 

Mrs.  Jamison's  —  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 

Memoirs  of  Painters  of  Renaissance. 
Van  Dyke's  History  of  Painting. 
Philip  Hamerton's  Works. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  best  things  recently  done  in  Southern  education,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industiial  College 
for  white  girls,  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  flourishing  little 
city  of  Rock  Hill,  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  the  state.  This 
institution  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind  established  within  the  past  ten  years . 
in  the  Southern  states ;  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  being 
in  advance.  The  plan  originated  in  Mississippi,  perhaps  a  dozen  years 
ago,  from  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  excellent  women  in  the  state,  who 
persuaded  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  great  institution  combining  the 
academical,  normal  and  industrial  features,  under  the  control  of  the  state, 
for  white  girls,  with  free  tuition,  with  very  economical  arrangements  for 
living.  The  college  established  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  was  immediately 
crowded  with  pupils,  and,  after  several  years  of  experimenting,  seems 
to  be  at  last  on  a  firm  foundation.  Subsequently  the  State  of  Geoi^ia 
repeated  the  experiment,  at  MUledgeville,  and  North  Carolina,  at 
Gi*eensboro.  The  South  Carolina  institution,  opened  last  autumn,  was 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
as  president  of  the  Peabody  board  of  trustees,  had  aided  in  establishing 
a  training  school  for  teachers  in  Columbia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
D.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  city  schools.  After  waiting  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at  last  took  up  the 
Mississippi  plan  and  has  put  on  the  ground  a  school  of  more  than  three 
hundred  young  women,  in  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  beautiful 
school  buildings  in  the  South,  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  little  cities 
of  the  state,  with  a  faculty  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  not 
inferior  in  its  general  administration,  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  the  most  respectable  state  normals  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  steadily  advancing  interest  of  the  South  in 
public  education  that,  during  the  past  ten  years  of  a  political  agitation 
that  has  divided  the  white  people  of  this  most  turbulent  of  American 
states  into  hostile  camps,  the  great  cause  of  the  youth  has  gone  steadily 
on.  Beside  the  Winthrop  College  for  girls,  the  state  has  established 
during  these  stormy  years  a  similar  institution  for  boys  in  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  College ;  is  still  supporting  the  old  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  Columbia,  and  the  Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston ;  is  proposing 
to  purchase  the  largest  institution  for  colored  youth  in  the  South,  the 
Clafflin  University  at  Orangeburg,  and  in  its  recent  constitution  increased 
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the  state  tax  for  common  schools.     Almost  every  large  village  in  the 
state  has  now  a  graded  school  for  both  races. 

Education  is  the  one  great  interest  which  can  be  relied  on  to  hold  the 
progressive  portion  of  the  Southern  people  of  every  state  together  dur- 
ing the  coming  period  of  political  agitation  and  industrial  and  social 
readjustment  of  society. 

THE  great  rejoicing  in  the  press  of  all  the  Southern  states  over  the 
steady  increase  of  manufacturing  establishments  may  well  be 
tempered  by  a  consideration  of  the  shadow-side  of  this  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  industrial  prospects  of  that  section.  With  few 
exceptions  there  seems  to  be  in  these  communities  almost  an  absolute 
ignoring  of  the  laws  of  their  own  states  for  the  protection  of  child-labor. 
Indeed,  this  abuse  of  employing  young  children  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  many  of  these  thriving  tov^ns  and  cities,  reminds  us  of  the 
abominations  of  old-world  operative  life  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  a 
recent  visit,  including  an  extensive  region  of  country  in  which  both  the 
cotton  and  the  tobacco  manufacture  has  assumed  large  proportions,  we 
found  the  public  schools  almost  depopulated  of  boys  of  ten  years  old 
and  upwards,  and  often  of  girls  of  the  same  age.  The  majority  of 
operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  are  country-folk,  who  move  into  town 
and,  if  possible,  put  every  child  able  to  earn  a  pittance  into  a  factory 
of  some  description.  As  a  consequence  there  is  growing  up  in  each  of 
these  towns  a  population  of  both  races  of  youth,  ignorant,  ripe  for  any 
style  of  misbehavior,  a  curse  to  any  community.  A  teacher  of  a  large 
class  in  a  Sunday  School  in  one  of  these  new  flourishing  cities  informs 
us  that  the  only  condition  on  which  he  can  keep  a  large  class  of  boys 
and  young  men  together  is  that  he  shall  never  ask  one  of  them  to  read 
aloud.  We  sympathize  fully  with  the  desire  of  these  depressed  and,  in 
many  districts,  poverty-stricken  communities  in  these  states  for  employ- 
ment that  shall  diversify  their  stagnant  industries  and  hold  out  a  pros- 
pect of  financial  prosperity.  But  honest  and  decent  poverty  is  certainly 
more  honorable  than  the  fastening  on  this  whole  section  of  our  country 
the  unmitigated  curse  of  operative  child-labor.  The  cure  is  not  to  be 
found  in  appeals  to  the  mill  owners ;  but  to  the  municipal  and  school 
authorities  of  the  places  thus  endangered.  We  are  reading  a  good  deal 
now-a-days,  of  the  probability  of  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of 
New  England  cities  from  the  development  of  Southern  manufactures. 
But  while  every  class  and  condition  of  people  in  these  states  is  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ample  provisions  for  schooling,  certainly  to  the  age 
of  fifteen,  there  will  always  be  found  a  population  of  whatever  origin, 
intelligent  and  trained  to  capture  new  and  profitable  industries,  from 
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Europe,  in  place  of  all  that  drift  from  it  either  South  or  West.  The  one 
security  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  state  like  Massachusetts  is* 
that,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  its  people  have  lived  up  to  their 
faith  in  education  so  that  the  average  production,  day  by  day,  of  the 
laborer,  is  nearly  twice  the  average  amount  in  the  Republic.  While 
this  goes  on.  New  England  can  well  afford  to  rejoice  in  the  growth  of 
evei'y  other  portion  of  the  country,  and  contribute  liberally  of  her  sur- 
plus wealth,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  elsewhere^ 
but  to  the  support  of  that  schooling  of  the  laboring  class  without  which 
all  expectation  of  abiding  prosperity  will  be  a  house  built  on  the  sand» 

AMONG  the  important  papers  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  and  the  Educational  Association  will  be 
the  following:  Friday,  July  3:  Moral  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  O.,  and  The  Preparation  of 
Manual  Training  and  TechnicsCl  Teachers  a  Function  of  the  Technical 
College,  by  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Saturday,  July  4 ; 
Higher  Life  of  the  American  College,  by  John  E.  Bradley,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  and  How  the  Will  Combines  with  Intellect  in  the  Higher 
Orders  of  Knowing,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.  Monday, 
July  6  :  School- Room  Hygiene,  by  William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  and  The  High  School  and  Its  Functions,  by  William  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, Louisville,  Ky.  Tuesday,  July  7  :  The  Business  Side  of 
City  School  Systems,  by  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  at  2  p.  m.. 
Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Responses.  Address — ''Horace  Mann," 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harns,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education* 
Ten-Minute  Speeches,  by  Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent,  Iowa ; 
N.  C.  Schaffer,  State  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania;  Supt.  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Prof.  D. 
L.  Kiehle,  University  of  Minnesota;  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Editor  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Col.  F.  W.  Parker^ 
Chicago  Normal  School.  Wednesday,  July  8  :  American  Literature^ 
by  Prof.  Brander  Mathews,  Columbia  University ;  Literature  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  by  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Chicago,  III.  Discussion,  opened  by  ten-minute  speeches  by  Prof.  J. 
C.  Freeland,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Prin.  E.  O.  Lyte,  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Penn. ;  Pres.  Nathaniel  Butler,  Colby  College. 
Thursday,  July  9  :  Culture  of  the  Moral  Powers,  by  Pres.  David  S. 
Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  University ;  Culture  of  Intellectual  Powers, 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago;  The  Function  of 
Nature  in  Elementary  Education,  by  Pres.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Juniata 
College ;  Discussion  by  Pres.  L.  D.   Harvey,  Pi*of .  J.  N.  Wilkinson 
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and  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg.  Friday,  July  10 :  The  Relation  of  Soci- 
ology to  Education,  by  Prof.  Albert  Small,  University  of  Chicago ;  The 
Pupil  as  a  Social  Factor,  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  The  Teacher  as  a  Social  Factor,  by  Pres.  James  H.  Canfield, 
Ohio  State  University.  Evening  addresses  will  be  made  by  Bishop 
Vincent,  Pres.  A.  S.  Draper,  Dr.  N.  M.  Butler,  Bishop  Spalding,  Hon. 
Steward  Woodford  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

THE  Philadelphia  Summer  Meeting,  which  is  unique  among  summer 
gatherings,  because  of  its  relation  to  the  University  Extension 
movement,  offers  an  opportunity  for  four  weeks  of  consecutive  study  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  professional  needs  of  teachers  are  provided  for  in  a  special  depart- 
ment of  Psychology.  The  four  weeks  of  instruction  in  this  subject  will 
present  a  unification  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  undertaken  by  an  efficient  corps  of 
lecturers,  all  trained  in  that  University  laboratory.  A  course  of  twenty 
lectures  and  three  laboratory  courses,  deal  respectively  with  Modem 
Problems  in  Physiological  and  Pedagogical  Psychology,  Experimental 
Psychology,  Methods  and  Results  of  Child  Psychology  and  Anatomy 
of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Oi*gans.  Among  the  special  topics 
are  some  which  have  been  the  cause  of  misconception  and  nonsensical 
speculation,  but  which  the  lecturers  at  the  Summer  Meeting  will  pre- 
sumably present  in  their  true  relation  to  Science ;  for  example,  Phren- 
ology, Palmistry,  Genius  and  Precocity. 

Equally  interesting  to  teachers  are  the  ten  lecture  courses  in  Nature 
Study.  We  notice  among  the  lecturers  the  names  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Robin- 
son of  Harvard,  Dr.  W.  O.  Atwater  of  Wesleyan,  Dr.  B.  D.  Halstead 
of  Rutgers,  Dr.  J.  M.  Macfarlane  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Wil- 
son, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  Philadelphia  Museums.  The  plan 
of  this  department  involves  the  presentation  of  fresh  materials  from 
men  who  rank  high  as  specialists,  and  who  are  willing  to  show  how  the 
results  of  their  investigations  may  be  directly  applied  to  school-room 
teaching. 

The  department  provided  for  general  students  who  are  seeking  culture 
rather  than  professional  training,  and  which  naturally  includes  teachers 
as  well  as  persons  of  other  professions,  follows  a  historical  sequence 
from  year  to  year,  the  subject  for  the  present  season  being  Roman  Life 
and  Thought.  In  the  corps  of  lecturers  are  representatives  of  the 
classical  departments  of  Harvard,  Wesleyan,  Yale  and  Pennsylvania ; 
and  of  the  departments  of  Hjstory  in  Columbia,  Cornell,  Catholic  Uni- 
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versitj  (Washington)  and  Pennsylvania.  Chief  prominence  is  given  to 
the  courses  on  Roman  Law  and  Institutions  and  on  the  Relations  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Early  Christianity.  The  director  is  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical 
and  High  School  Teachers,  held  at  Brookline,  April  11,  it  was 
resolved,  '^That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
examining  boards  of  the  New  England  colleges,  and  to  state  to  them 
such  objections  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  entrance  examinations, 
as  at  present  conducted,  as  would  clearly  indicate  the  chief  difiiculties 
now  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  college."  Principals 
Charles  S.  Moore  of  New  Bedford,  E.  D.  Russell  of  Lynn,  W.  L.  Eaton 
of  Concord,  H.  W.  Kittridge  of  Westfield,  and  J.  O.  Sanborn  of  Hing- 
ham,  were  appointed  on  this  committee.  This  committee  has  submitted 
the  following  suggestions  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations 
of  each  of  the  different  New  England  Colleges  and  Scientific  schools : 
(1.)  That  the  requirements  for  admission  to'  college  with  and  without 
Greek  should  be  made  more  nearly  equivalent.  (2.)  That  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  present  requirements  for  admission  which  should 
increase  the  number  of  required  subjects  or  essentially  enlarge  the  total 
amount  of  work.  (8.)  That  minor  inequalities  and  difi3culties  in  the 
present  requirements,  that  work  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  prepara- 
toi7  schools,  should  be  remedied.  (4.)  That  in  the  case  of  colleges 
at  present  not  accepting  ceitificates  in  place  of  entrance  examinations, 
those  applicants  who  present  themselves  for  examination  in  advanced 
subjects  should  be  credited  with  the  preliminary  requirements  in  the 
same  subjects  without  examination,  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate 
from  the  pnncipal  of  the  preparatory  school  that  they  have  completed 
that  requirement.  (5.)  That  where  the  same,  subjects  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  different  colleges,  or  scientific  schools,  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  the  amount  required  and  in  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

The   interchange  of  views  which   this  is  calling  out  should  prove 
of  great  and  permanent  benefit. 
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THE    CLAIMS    OF   INDIVIDUALISM  AND    THEIR 
RECOGNITION 

LAURA  D.  PUFFER,  (SMITH.  '9S), 
Brookline  Training  Clots. 

INDIVIDUALISM  is  a  word  which  is  used  in  different  connections 
and  in  widely  different  senses,  but  whatever  its  application,  the 
fundamental  principle  is  always  the  same.  Individualism  is  that  theory 
which  considers  the  individual  first.  It  is  no  new  principle ;  it  controlled 
Athens,  both  in  politics  and  in  education.  Hers  was  a  government  for 
individuals  and  by  individuals.  Contrast  with  this  the  government  of 
Sparta,  which  was  perhaps  as  perfect  an  example  of  communism  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Sparta  considered  the  state  made  for  the  people. 
Athens,  the  people  for  the  state,  and  it  was  her  extreme  individualism 
that  caused  her  ruin.  In  her  devotion  to  her  men  she  forgot  the  state 
which  bound  them  together,  and  the  result  was  that  a  time  came  when 
there  was  no  state  to  be  forgotten. 

Individualism  as  a  sociological  principle  is  the  correlative  of  socialism. 
When  this  same  principle  is  applied  to  education,  the  result  is  a  doctrine 
which  holds,  as  Mr.  P.  W.  Search,  one  of  its  advocates,  says:  "That 
the  school  is  for  the  child,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  mass  interests 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  self-activity  and  individual  advancement." 

It  has  appeared  above  the  horizon  of  the  educational  world  to  shed 
some  light  upon  the  problem  how  to  develop  the  individual  so  that  he 
may  best  fill  his  place  in  society,  an  ideal  of  individual  development 
which  is  far  from  being  realized  by  the  present  school  system. 

Since  no  two  children  have  the  same  physical  organization,  their 
mental  development  must  be  along  different  lines,  but  yet  who  of  us 
has  not  seen  scores  of  children  treated  as  if  they  were  exactly  alike 
mentally?  A  physician  who  has  one  remedy  for  one  disease,  who 
makes  no  a}lowance  for  differences  of  temperament  and  constitution  in 
his  patients,  who  sees  only  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  whether  it  be  man, 
woman  or  child,  is  a  physician  who  kills  more  than  he  cures.  If  a  man 
goes  to  the  gymnasium  to  train  his  body,  he  takes  those  exercises  which 
he  most  needs.  He  swings  the  dumb  bells  to  develop  his  weakest  mus- 
cles. He  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  take  breathing  exercises 
because  some  one  else  has  weak  lungs.  And  it  is  just  as  absurd  to 
apply  the  same  mental  discipline  to  all  children,  for  if  the  body  is  dif- 
ferent, how  much  more  the  brain,  that  most  delicate  and  sensitive  part 
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of  the  human  organization.  ^'  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
Ix>ison,"  has  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  application. 

Child  study  has  proved  that  the  mind  requires  to  be  trained  with  a 
view  to  the  individual,  and  individualism  as  applied  to  child  study  lays 
down  these  laws :  — 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  pupil  must  be  placed  where  he  can  get 
the  greatest  good  to  himself ;  where  he  shall  be  discouraged  neither  by 
idle  waiting  nor  by  non-promotion.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  a 
backwaixl  step ;  if  his  work  is  interrupted  by  illness,  for  example,  he 
must  be  able  to  take  it  up  where  he  left  it.  There  must  be  full  allow- 
ance for  dififerences  in  mental  and  physical  power  and  environment. 
There  must  be  no  pressure  and  no  holding  back,  but  the  pupil  must  be 
treated  as  an  independent  worker,  encouraged  by  correct  motive,  to  the 
highest  ideal  of  self  advancement. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  Individualism,  which  have  not,  we  must  con- 
fess, been  lecognized  in  our  public  schools.  Perhaps  the  application  of 
these  principles  will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  a  few  examples. 

Suppose  a  child  comes  to  school  two  or  three  moijths  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  His  class *are  fairly  started  on  their  year's  work,  and 
without  these  weeks'  teaching  he  cannot  go  on  with  them.  He  may,  of 
course,  receive  outside  help,  bat  suppose  that  to  be  impossible,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  go  back  to  a  lower  class. 

Again,  if  a  pupil  is  ill  for  any  length  of  time  during  the  school  year, 
when  she  returns  to  take  up  her  studies  again,  still  weak  and  unfitted 
for  work,  she  finds  herself  utterly  lost,  and  a  double  amount  of  work  is 
necessary  for  her  to  regain  her  footing. 

We  all  know  the  unusually  bright  boy  who  is  able  to  do  three  times 
the  work  of  his  class.  It  is  the  teacher's  hardest  problem  to  keep  him 
busy.  We  bold  him  back,  restrain  his  energy,  and  worse  than  that,  we 
are  encouraging  in  him  habits  of  idleness  and  inattention.  Or,  think  of 
the  other  extreme,  the  boy  whose  mind  is  slow  to  grusp  the  truth.  The 
poor  boy,  struggling  with  one  difficulty,  overcomes  it  only  to  find  that 
his  companions  have  gone  on  to  something  new,  and  if  no  helping  hand 
is  near,  discouraged,  he  gives  up  the  attempt  and  slides  along  getting 
what  superficial  knowledge  he  can.  The  teacher  must  devote  all  her 
energies  to  help  him  out  of  each  succeeding  slough  of  despond. 

Are  these  examples  sufficient  to  show  the  deficiencies  of  our  grade 
system?  Remember,  I  am  citing  them  against  schools  as  a  class, 
although  there  may  be  some  free  from  them.  I  have  heard  teachers 
compared  in  this  way.  Miss  A.  devotes  all  her  attention  to  her  dull 
pupils ;  Miss  B.  cares  only  for  the  bright  ones.  There  seem  to  be  these 
two  classes  into  which  all  teachers  are  divided.     I  know  there  are  teach- 
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ers  who  combine  the  vii-tue  of  the  two,  but  siich  a  one  is  a  genius,  and 
geniuses  are  hard  to  find. 

These  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  have  been  long  recognized,, 
but  not  until  about  three  years  ago  was  the  attempt  made  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  individualism  in  city  schools.  Pueblo,  Colorado,  was  the 
first  city  which  tried  the  experiment.  Their  plan  is  to  use  the  labora- 
tory method,  not  only  in  science,  but  in  all  studies.  In  this  way  the 
school  becomes  the  work-room,  the  scholar  the  investigator,  and  the 
teacher  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  There  is  no  arbitrary  grada- 
tion, no  specified  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  and  con- 
sequently no  non-promotion,  but  each  pupil  advances  as  fast  as  he  is 
able. 

The  class  recitation  of  the  old  system  has  two  grave  faults.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  children  think  of  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  end  of  study,  and  mental  improvement  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Consequently  in  a  large  class  the  pupil  often  prepares  his 
lesson  poorly  in  the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  recite.  In 
the  individual  plan,  this  cannot  occur.  Since  each  pupil  has  to  do 
everything  for  himself,  and  recite  all  his  lesson  to  his  teacher,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  the  prescribed  work  in  order  to  go  on. 

The  second  fault  of  the  recitation  is  that  with  a  large  class  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  conduct  it  so  that  every  pupil  shall  be  getting  some- 
thing out  of  every  minute.  It  is  so  often  lost  time  to  the  majonty  of 
pupils  who  are  not  reciting.  But  in  the  laboratory  method  while  one  is 
reciting  the  others  are  studying,  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  be  idle 
while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  another. 

Mrs.  Hornbrook,  of  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  High  school,  in  a  very 
instructive  and  suggestive  monograph  on  "Laboratory  Methods  in 
Teaching  Mathematics,"  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  individual  method 
as  follows : 

"  First.  It  allows  the  strong  in  health  and  talent  to  advance  rapidly, 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  theic  marking  time. 

"  Second.  It  allows  the  mentally  or  physically  weak  pupil  to  remain 
upon  a  subject  until  he  understands  it,  with  the  opportunity  of  getting 
enlightenment  just  when  he  needs  it. 

''  Third.     It  seems  a  more  independent  and  virile  mode  of  study. 

*'  Fourth.     It  reduces  the  injury  caused  by  absences  and  transfers. 

*' Fifth.  It  allows  teachers  to  observe  the  mental  processes  of  their 
pupils  and  helps  them  to  acquire  that  power  of  quick  and  unconscious 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends  which  we  call  skill. 

"Sixth.  It  throws  teachers  and  pupils  into  more  sympathetic  rela- 
tions. 
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^^  Seventh.  It  makes  school  discipline  easier  by  establishing  pleas- 
anter  relations  between  teacher  and  taught,  by  furnishing  employment 
to  all,  and  a  motive  for  exertion. 

''Eighth.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  learner,  tends  to  hold  the 
pupils  in  school  longer,  and  to  make  the  work  more  popular." 

This  is  one  teacher's  testimony,  but  shall  we  accept  her  results  as  the 
necessary  ones  of  this  method?  and  if  not,  what  are  the  necessary  ones? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  should  say  that  they  are,  first, 
the  immediate  one  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  progress  according  to 
their  ability ;  second,  the  more  remote  one,  that,  carrying  on  their  work 
always  under  the  direction  and  supei'vision  of  the  teacher,  they  learn 
how  to  study ;  and,  finally,  that  the  habit  of  self-reliance  is  cultivated 
among  them.  Results  other  than  these  I  should  say  depended  on  the 
spirit  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  teacher,  and  on  other  conditions  and  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  individual  system. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  about  possible  disadvantages?  It  goes 
-without  saying,  does  it  not,  that  the  sciences  are  properly  studied  only 
in  the  laboratory.  I  should  include  mathematics  also  in  the  laboratory 
group,  but  does  the  same  rule  apply  also  to  history,  the  languages  and 
literatui'e?  From  what  I  have  seen  in  school  work,  I  should  say  that 
in  these  subjects  what  the  scholar  gets  from  contact  with  the  minds  of 
others  in  the  recitation  is  in  itself  an  education.  He  learns  how  to 
acquire  information  orally  from  his  teachers  and  fellow-workers  as  well 
as  from  books.  History  seems  to  be  properly  a  class  study.  £ach 
pupil  gets  what  he  can  out  of  the  histories  to  which  he  has  access  and 
brings  it  to  the  class.  I  have  seen  recitations  which  lasted  an  hour  or 
more,  in  which  every  pupil  in  a  class  of  forty  was  on  the  qui  vive  dur- 
ing the  whole  time. 

Then  if  each  scholar  progresses  as  he  does  the  required  amount  of 
work,  is  there  not  danger  of  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools  where  the  scholars  need  such  an  infinite  amount  of 
•drilling?  Again,  the  individualists  lay  great  stress  on  the  substitution 
of  a  correct  motive  of  study  for  the  false  one  prevalent  in  public  schools, 
but  there  is  great  danger  of  rapid  progress  becoming  the  end,  which  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  incentive  of  marks  and  rank  which  is  so 
much  coudemned.  In  fact  the  realization  of  the  true  aim  of  education, 
the  growth  of  mental  power,  is  something  which  comes  only  with 
mature  years.  I  doubt  if  a  pupil  even  of  the  high  school  has  any  con- 
•ception  of  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  objections  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
system,  but  of  course  this  is  only  one  system  of  individual  teaching. 
There  will  probably  be  others  which  are  better,  and  this  one  is  still 
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young  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  steadily  improving.  The  problem  is 
to  find  some  system  which  shall  recognize  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  still  retain  the  best  features  of  the  class  system.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  study  her  pupils  individually,  and  to  make 
allowances  and  adjustments  which  prevent  the  grade  system  from 
becoming  the  iron-clad  rule  which  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be.  The 
difficulty  as  usual  is  in  extremes.  The  graded  schools  have  become 
such  a  feature  in  our  cities  that  there  is  danger  of  the  pendulum's 
swinging  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

We  must  seek,  as  we  always  have  to,  for  the  golden  mean,  and  if  we 
take  up  the  new  system  we  must  not,  as  in  the  old,  lose  sight  of  the 
end  in  our  devotion  to  the  means.  Individualism  claims  that  the  graded 
school  is  the  Juggernaut,  which  in  its  triumphal  progress  has  crushed 
the  pupil  beneath  its  wheels,  but  individualism  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  fitting  men  for  society. 

If  we  accept  the  ethics  of  the  transcendentalists,  the  siimmum  bonum 
is  the  realization  of  self,  but  the  self  is  only  ^understood  through  its 
relation  to  the  moral  order.  He  is  only  "  a  god  or  a  beast,"  says  Aris- 
totle, who  is  independent  of  society.  Muirhead  says,  '^  Man  can  only 
realize  his  own  life  in  so  far  as  he  realizes  the  life  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member."  And  this  is  what  I  think  individualism  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting.  It  must  not  work  simply  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  but  for  the  individual  in  connection  with  other  individuals. 
Let  the  pupil  come  in  contact  with  his  little  society  in  his  studies  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  man  is  better  fitted  to  realize  the  life 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

The  ^^ Education  Bill"  which  Sir  John  Gorst  has  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment eclipses  eveiy  other  political  problem  now  before  the  English 
people. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  existing  system  that  it  contemplates  are 
comprised  in  the  following  proposals : 

(1.)  For  the  creation  of  a  new  local  educational  authority  by 
appointment  of  the  county  councils.  Secondary  and  elementary  educa- 
tion both  to  be  included  in  its  province. 

(2.)  Transfer  to  the  same  of  the  routine  work  of  the  education 
depaiiiment,  i.  e.,  distribution  of  public  grants  for  education,  inspection 
of  schools,  etc.,  leaving  the  department  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal. 

(3.;  Measures  for  preventing  increase  of  school  boards  and  absorb- 
ing those  that  exist. 

(4.)  An  extra  parliamentary  grant  to  be  given  alike  to  private 
(voluntary  schools)  and  the  poorer  board  schools  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
per  capita  of  attendance. 

(5.)  The  abolition  of  the  existing  limit  of  the  government  grant  to- 
lls. 6d.  per  capita  of  attendance. 

(6.)  Exemption  of  school  property  from  rating  (local  property 
tax). 
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(7.)  Introduction  of  sectarian  instruction  into  public  elementary 
schools. 

The  Bill  has  undoubtedly  excellent  features,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  abolition  of  small  school  districts  with  all  their  petty  intrigue  of 
personal  interests  and  the  union  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  a  common  administration,  but  these  advantages  are  completely 
overborne  by  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  offered  and  the  spirit 
in  which  these  have  been  framed.  The  strongest  advocate  of  the  Bill 
iimong  men  identified  with  the  work  of  elementary  instruction,  is  Mr. 
MacNamara  of  the  London  School  Board  and  president  for  this  year  of 
the  National  Union  of  elementary  teachers.  As  the  congress  of  this 
body  convened  the  week  the  Bill  was  issued  it  naturally  formed  the  text 
of  his  address.  It  was  his  obvious  purpose  to  approve  the  measure, 
but  as  the  adoption  of  his  amendments  would  eradicate  all  its  charac- 
teristics his  blessing  goes  into  the  category  of  Balaam's.  The  Bill  is 
universally  interpreted  by  the  Liberals  as  a  measure  for  destroying  the 
popular  control  of  education  and  handing  it  over  to  clerical  rule,  no 
argument  nor  explanation  can  change  this  conviction  which  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  measure  should  pass  it  must  be  by  the  aid  of  the 
•eighty-five  Irish  members  of  the  House.  Moderate  churchmen  foresee 
the  perils  of  such  a  victory  and  the  attitude  of  many  such  is  expressed 
by  Canon  Nunn,  who  hopes  '*  that  the  Bill  will  sink  by  its  own  weight." 
As  at  this  moment  everything  points  to  substantial  modifications  when 
the  Bill  comes  up  for  discussion,  its  detailed  consideration  may  well  be 
deferred  till  it  takes  final  shape.  Sufl[ice  it  to  say  that  the  sop  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  (half  a  million  pounds),  of  which  the  bulk  would  go 
to  parochial  schools,  is  not  enough  to  raise  them  to  a  high  level,  but 
ample  to  arouse  indignation  in  the  soul  of  every  Englishman  who  is 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  public  aid  without  public  control. 

The  Loudon  School  board,  consisting  of  fifty- five  members,  is  the 
largest  educational  parliament  in  the  world.  It  deals  with  a  population 
of  4,892,346  souls;  but  it  provides  for  the  schooling  of  only  sixty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  school  children,  the  remainder  attending  parochial 
schools.  Every  three  years,  as  the  time  of  school  board  election  draws 
near,  the  cry  of  extravagant  expenditure  is  raised  against  the  progress- 
ives. Economy  is  the  ostensible  motive,  but  in  reality  it  is  political 
tactics  and  designed  merely  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the  rate  payers. 
If  the  parochial  schools  shared  in  these  local  taxes  the  cry  would  cease. 

From  ofiScial  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  actual  expenditure  by  the 
Boai^  for  the  half  year  ending  Sept.  29,  1895,  was  $5,717,970,  of 
which,  55.7  per  cent,  went  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  inspectors, 
and  23  per  cent,  for  sites  and  building.  The  rise  in  expenditures  in 
tlie  last  six  years  has  been  $2,960,000,  which  has  been  met  in  part  by 
a  rise  in  the  rate  or  local  school  tax.  In  18S6~  87  the  School  Boai^ 
rate  was  8.84  pence  in  the  pound;  in  1895,  it  was  11.5  pence.  The 
entire  rate,  however,  has  increased  during  the  period  by  2s.  Id.,  to 
which  the  School  Boai*d  has  contributed  less  than  threepence. 

On  March  25,  1895,  the  Board  had  in  its  employ  1,236  head  teach- 
ers and  7,053  assistant  teachers.  Excluding  old  teachers  in  receipt  of 
commuted  salaries,  and  considering  only  those  who  fall  under  the 
Board's  scale,  there  were  363  head  masters  receiving  an  average  salaxy 
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of  $1,294,  and  712  head  mistresses  receiving  an  average  salary  of 
$1,019.  The  highest  salary  that  can  be  reached  by  a  man  is  $1,750, 
and  by  a  woman,  $1,500  a  year.  Until  the  vote  of  the  last  Board,  there 
were  twenty  head  masterahips  of  exceptionally  large  schools  with  over 
500  scholars  that  carried  a  final  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 

The  average  salary  of  a  male  assistant  under  the  Board  is  $643,  and 
of  a  woman  assistant,  $484. 

FRANCE. 

The  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  French  baccalaureate  which  has 
been  gaining  strength  for  a  decade  has  culminated  in  a  project  of  law 
that  was  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  February  4.  The  proposition  is 
radical,  as  it  calls  for  the  suppression  of  the  bachelor's  degree  as  the 
goal  of  the  lyc4e  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  final  or  leaving 
examination  after  the  precedent  of  the  German  test  at  the  end  of  the 
gymnasium  course.  The  two  first  clauses  of  the  Bill  read  as  follows : 
^^  The  baccalaureate  considered  as  the  final  test  of  secondary  studies 
(classical  and  modern)  is  suppressed.  2.  For  it  is  substituted  an 
examination  divided  into  two  parts,  one  bearing  on  the  subjects  taught 
in  Rhetorique,  or  second  modern,  the  other  on  those  studied  in  Philoso- 
phic, or  in  the  class  for  elementary  mathematics,  or  in  premi^re- 
lettres,  or  in  premiere-sciences." 

The  examinations  are  to  be  held  in  the  several  lyc^es  by  a  committee 
composed  of  a  delegate  of  the  government  and  from  three  to  five  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  of  the  school  (agi'eg^s  or  licenci^s)  appointed  by  the 
academic  rector..  Students  educated  by  private  tutors  or  in  private 
establishments  may  be  examined  before  a  special  jury.  These  will  be 
constituted  in  each  academic  district  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  advice  with  the  academic  rector.  The  project  is  apparently  part 
of  the  general  plan  for  developing  the  universities  to  which  undoubtedly 
the  bachelor's  degree  will  be  transferred. 

GEBMANY. 

From  official  statistics  it  appears  that  the  twenty-one  German  uni- 
versities had  in  1895  a  total  of  2,458  professors  and  teachers  of  all 
orders;  28,860  mati'iculated  students,  and  33,478  unmatriculated 
^^  hearers  "  or  attendants.  Among  the  matriculated  students  were  2,015 
foreigners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Berlin  had  4,018  students, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  and  7,464  ^^  hearers,"  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Munich  was  second  in  point  of  members, 
having  3,662  students  and  8,754  <^  hearers";  Leipzig  followed  with 
2,798  students  and  2,957  <^  hearers."  The  remaining  universities  fell 
below  2,000  in  each  category,  Bonn  leading  the  number  with  1,776  stu- 
dents and  1,850  ^'  hearers."  The  distribution  of  students  by  faculties 
so  far  as  reported  was  as  follows :  philosophy,  8,534 ;  medicine,  7,957  ; 
law,  7,772;  Protestant  theology,  3,095;  Catholic,  1,502. 

The  congress  of  the  Association  of  Rhenish  elementary  teachers  held 
at  Barmen  in  April,  was  characterized  by  lively  discussions  of  modem 
ideas  and  methods  in  education.  Special  honors  were  rendered  to  Pesta- 
lozzi.  An  educational  exhibit  of  pictures  and  materials  for  object 
lessons  attracted  great  attention.  a.  t.  s. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OE  EDUCATION. 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LL.D..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able public  documents  which  our  country  gives  to  the  world. 
Unfortunately  they  lose  some  of  their  great  value  by  their  late  appear- 
ance. Dr.  Harris  provides  somewhat  against  the  evil  effects  of  delay^ 
(for  which  he  is  in  no  wise  responsible),  by  publishing,  in  advance, 
bulletins  on  subjects  of  interest,  or  chapters  from  the  next  Report. 
Among  the  latter,  are  two  chapters  prepared  by  the  facile  and  industri- 
ous pen  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo : — 

1.  Public  Schools  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Period. 
2.  Robert  Charles  Wlnthrop  and  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  The 
former  is  a  most  careful  history  of  public  schools  during  the  period 
chosen,  and  he  brings  out,  in  striking  manner  the  important  fact  that  the 
American  Common  School  is  the  most  original  and  vital  product  of  our 
national  life.  With  wealth  of  historic  illustration,  this  great  truth  is 
developed  and  established.  Not  content  with  this  demonstration,  the 
author  has  gone  further  and  shown  the  formative  power  of  this  agency 
upon  our  democratic  life  and  institutions.  So  much  is  written  about 
education  that  the  general  mind,  in  self  satisfaction  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Aree  education  into  our  organic  laws  and  habits  of  thought,  la 
in  danger  of  being  lulled  into  a  false  security  and  into  forgetfulness  of 
what  history  teaches  —  that  our  best  political  achievements  need  watch- 
ful guardianship  to  prevent  their  injury  or  overthrow  by  the  adroit  and 
ceaseless  efforts  of  those,  who,  with  flattering  phrase  and  loyal  protes- 
tations, suggest  changes  which  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  evil.  This- 
bringing  to  light  of  forgotten  history  and  presentation  in  connection  with 
private  events  in  American  life,  should  make  us  more  grateful  for  what 
has  been  done  and  more  vigilant  in  watching  the  ^^  offerings  of  the 
Greeks." 

There  are  few,  if  Kuy^  persons  in  our  country  more  familiar  with  edu- 
cational history  than  Dr.  Mayo,  or  more  loyal  to  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  universal  IVee  education.  His  devotion  to  Massachusetts  and 
preference  for  New  England  crops  out  on  every  page  and  he  mercilessly 
flays  those  who  seek  to  deprive  his  home  land  of  her  deserved  honors ; 
but,  with  a  catholicity  and  an  appreciation  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  education,  as  furnished  and  controlled  by  the  state  umpires,  he  does 
full  justice  to  the  American  love  for  the  right  of  all  to  fullest  mental 
development,  and  comes  boldly  to  the  defense  of  the  Southern  States  in. 
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their  efforts  since  the  war,  under  most  adverse  environments,  to  build 
the  new  South  upon  the  comer  stone  of  universal  education,  sustained 
by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  taxes  (that  on  property)  for  free  schools. 
The  second  paper  in  the  pamphlet  bears  a  logical  relation  to  the 
former,  for  the  discriminating  portraiture  of  Mr.  Winthrop  is  made  to 
turn  chiefly  on  his  sagacious  and  educational  statesmanship.  Mr.  Win- 
throp in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  his  own  state,  was  the  first  to 
report  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  his  whole 
subsequent  history,  in  legislative  action,  in  public  address,  in  numerous 
papers,  and  in  his  preeminently  wise  management,  as  chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
prophecy  of  his  early  years.  It  is  singular  that  legislators  generally 
fail  to  realize  the  dependence  of  commonwealths  and  the  whole  country 
upon  common  schools,  as  the  most  potential  factor  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  in  the  development  of  material  resources  and  in  the  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Mayo  has  devoted  twelve  years  to  a 
ministry  of  education  and  he  is  heard  gladly  by  legislators  and  public 
assemblies,  for  he  speaks  words  of  soberness  and  truth  and  lifts  public 
sentiment  above  contracted  provincialism  or  injurious  pessimism. 


CHAUNCr-HALL  SCHOOL. 

ALTHOUGH  established  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten,  Chauncy* 
Hall  School  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  undergoing  but 
few  changes  in  management.  This  stability  has  allowed  the  deliberate 
test  of  different  plans  and  methods,  with  the  final  adoption  of  such  only 
as  have  proved  advantageous.  Prominent  among  those  who  have  been 
closely  identified  with  these  methods  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  De  Meritte, 
and  Hagar,  under  whose  management  the  school  will  open  next  fall. 
The  lives  of  these  gentlemen  are  ver}'  closely  linked  with  the  history  of 
Chauncy-Hall.  Mr.  James  B.  Taylor  graduated  from  this  institution  in 
1863,  from  Harvard  in  1867,  and  from  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1871.  After  two  years  as  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  he 
came  to  Chauncy-Hall  to  accept  a  position  in  the  literary  department. 
Here  he  found  Mr.  Edwin  De  Meritte,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
already  at  work  in  the  classics.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hagar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege joined  the  school  force  in  1879,  taking  charge  of  the  mathematical 
department. 
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More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  they  resigned  their  posts  at 
Chauncy-Hall  and  established  the  Berkeley  School.  Their  popularity 
enabled  them  to  close  the  first  year  of  this  venture  with  an  attendance 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  fifteen  of  whom  were  that  year 
graduated.  This  unparalleled  record  was  a  just  tribute  to  their  fitness 
as  educators,  and  is  proof  positive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  many  friends  and  patrons.  After  eleven  years  of  usefhl 
work,  the  rivalry  between  the  Berkeley  School  and  Chauncy-Hall  has 
found  a  pleasant  termination  in  the  consolidation  of  their  forces,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  former  bj*  the  latter,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Berkeley.  This  arrangement  was  brought  about 
by  changes  at  Chauncy-Hall  entailed  by  the  death  of  the  Senior  Princi- 
pal in  1895.  This  union  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
prosperity  of  Chauncj'-Hall,  and  one  which  promises  to  be  even  greater 
than  its  past,  although  its  alumni  of  over  a  thousand  include  many 
names  well  known  in  American  literature. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  " old  boys"  towards  the  new  man- 
agement, we  quote  the  following  letter,  read  at  a  supper  at  Young's, 
where  Messrs.  Taylor,  De  Meritte  and  Hagar  were  the  guests  of  the 
classes  of  76,  '78  and  '81  :  — 
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Messrs.  Tatlor,  Db  Mbrittb  and  Haqar  : 

Gentlemen,  —  I  am  particularly  sorry  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  say 
in  public  what  I  told  Miss  Ladd  in  private  when  she  consulted  me,  that 
every  old  schoolboy  of  my  acquaintance  fairly  exults  over  the  happy 
solution  of  a  rivalry  that  you,  I  know,  as  well  as  she,  deplored.  I 
believe  the  Chauncy-Hall  course  (especially  in  the  departments  of 
English  literature,  elocution  and  composition,  to  which  the  late  chief 
Principal  gave  such  attention),  is  the  best  in  the  country.  I  know  you 
will  continue  to  maintain  that  standard.  Miss  Ladd*s  disinterested 
efforts  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  school  and  the  restoration  of  the  old- 
time  attendance  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  Chauncy  boy.  The  union 
of  the  two  forces  under  your  efficient  guidance  will  set  the  old  school 
again  where  it  should  be  set,  in  the  very  firont  rank  of  New  England 
institutions. 

I  have  urged  the  members  of  our  class  that  our  medal  for  the  best 
drilled  sergeant  be  converted  into  an  annual  English  Literature  prize, 
preferably  for  Shakespeare.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  desire  to  continue 
it,  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  no  longer  feel  the  ^'  divided  duty  '* 
that  has  so  long  confbsed  our  loyalty. 
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If  in  any  way  I  can  personally  serve  you  in  any  capacity,  or  at  any 
tiuie,  I  will  again  march  my  twenty  parasangs  or  cross  Kelly's  Ferry  to 
do  so  in  loving  memory  of  the  time  when,  perhaps  I  may  say  now,  we 
were  all  boys  together. 
With  best  wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations,  believe  me 

Cordially  yours, 

CURTIS  GUILD,  JB. 

In  the  future  management  of  Chauncy-Hall  very  little  change  will  be 
made  in  the  plan  of  work,  as  its  methods  already  embody  the  most 
advanced  educational  aims  of  the  century.  The  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment will,  as  in  the  past,  be  supplemented  by  a  Kindergarten  Normal 
Class  for  ladies,  and  also  by  a  new  feature,  a  class  for  mothers.  This 
department  will  continue  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock, 
and  will  be  located  in  a  beautiful  four-story  brown  stone  front  adjoining 
the  Yendome  Hotel.  Miss  Wheelock  is  an  old  pupil  of  Chauncy  Hall, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  lights  on  Kindergarten  work  in  New  England, 
and  is  also  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Thus  Chauncy-Hall  appears  in  the  intellectual  arena  determined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  generous  preparatory  schools  for 
hoys  and  girls  in  the  world.  Its  location,  in  the  heart  of  intellectual 
Boston,  is  ideal  as  well  as  picturesque.  It  will  occupy  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
$300,000.  All  the  advantages  for  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
development  offered  by  this  association  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils 
of  Chauncy  Hall.  In  clo&e  proximity  are  situated  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (to  which  many  of  its  graduates  go),  the  new 
Public  Library,  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Natural  History  Building. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publlf>hers  of  Education  wiU  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  uf  price,  any  l>ook  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

An  Odtlike  of  Nature  Study  and  History  and  Literature,  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Scott  and  Miss  A.  L.  Harwood,  of  the  School  of  Practice  of  the  Oswego  State  Nor- 
mal and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  shows  evidence  of  great  thoroughness 
and  real  scholarship  in  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  in  this  well  known  school. 

Horace  Mann,  The  Educator,  is  a  crisp,  readable  little  book  by  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship.  This  is  a  timely  and  most  commendable  effort  to  present  and  duly  estimate 
the  life  and  work  of  the  most  positive  and  persistent  educational  force  this  country 
has  produced.  There  is  no  intention  to  make  these  100  pages  take  the  place  of  the 
five  substantial  volumes  of  Mr.  Mannas  works.  Bather  the  author  would  call 
renewed  attention  to  them  at  this  centennial  season.  Multitudes  of  teachers  will 
welcome  this  book  and  read  it  with  delight.  Boston :  N.  E.  Publishing  Company. 
50  cents. 
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A  very  complete  and  valuable  monograph  on  The  Nboro  in  Ohio,  from  1802  to 
1870,  is  furnished  by  Charles  Thomas  Hickok,  A.  M„  as  a  thesis  presented  to  the 
faculty  of  Western  Reserve  University  for  securing  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy- 

School  Recreations  and  Amusements,  by  Charles  W.  Mann,  A.  M.,  Dean  of 
the  Chicago  Academy,  is  a  companion  volume  to  King*s  School  Interests  and 
Duties.  Both  these  books  are  helpful  and  suggestive.  The  teacher  who  carefully 
reads  them  wQl  be  better  prepared  to  make  school  life  bright  and  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  and  that  such  a  result  is  desirable  is  no  longer  disputed.  The  suggestions 
made  are  well  considered  and  distinctly  related  to  the  symmetrical  development  of 
the  various  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body.  We  feel  in  reading  these 
pages  that  we  should  like  to  have  the  teachers  of  our  children  study  just  such  a 
book  and  carry  out  its  teachings.  In  that  case  we  think  it  would  be  a  punishment 
for  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  kept  at  home  from  school.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.     $1.00. 

Souths y's  Life  of  Nelson,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell.  Few  biographies  are  more  interesting  or  thrilling  than  Nelson^s.  It  is 
full  of  adventure  and  will  please  the  boys.  Withal  there  is  a  strength  and  manli- 
ness in  the  flavor  of  every  page  and  while  following  the  interesting  story  the  reader 
is  developing  character  and  storing  up  historical  information.  The  book  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children.  Boston  :  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany. 

AsFASiA,  by  Robert  Hamerling,  is  a  beautiful  prose  poem.  Pericles,  Aspasia, 
Alcibiades,  Phidias  and  many  other  dim  historic  figures  glow  with  life  and  color 
under  the  author^s  magic  touch.  The  dry  bones  of  history  are  clothed  with  flesh 
and  we  become  acquainted  with  those  who  have  made  another  age  famous.  This 
work  is  admirable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  classics:  There  is  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  a  very  popular  romance.  Two  neat  volumes,  published  by 
G.  G.  Peck,  11  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

The  Easy  Primer,  belongs  to  the  Boston  School  Series,  and  embodies  certain 
suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  the  lowest  primary  grade.  Boston  School  Supply  Company.  24  cents  net,  for 
introduction.     By  mail,  30  cents. 

We  have  received  six  numbers  of  the  Vertical  Edition  of  the  Spencerian  Pen- 
manship, presenting  in  attractive  form  the  principles  of  this  system.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company.     8  cents  each. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Life,  Letters  and  Journals,  compiled  by  Phebe  Mitchell 
Kendall.  Illustrated.  The  character  and  personality  of  Maria  Mitchell  were  so 
strongly  marked  and  her  services  were  so  valuable  to  the  world  that  her  biography 
will  be  widely  welcomed.  Vassar  College  and  its  pupils  and  young  women  every- 
where who  are  putting  forth  efforts  for  a  higher  education  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  reflection  of  a  noble  and  self-poised  mind  of  their  own  sex,  who 
wrought  a  grand  life  work  in  the  cause  of  women.  As  an  astronomer,  Maria 
Mitchell  took  a  foremost  rank,  making  many  valuable  discoveries  and  for  discover- 
ing the  comet  of  1848  she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Denmark.  With 
all  her  strong  mental  qualities  she  was  always  a  gracious  and  womanly  woman. 
Her  biography  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  readable  of  recent  volumes  and  is  loving- 
ly compiled  by  her  sister.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     $2.00. 
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Picture- Work  for  Teachers  and  Mothers,  by  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  is  a  little  book  on  the  value  of  pictures 
in  the  education  of  the  young  and  on  the  choice  and  use  of  books  for  their  reading. 
The  book  is  bright  with  new  and  fresh  thoughts,  it  is  full  of  suggestive  ideas  and 
is  helpful  on  every  page.  It  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  and  mother.  M«ad- 
ville.  Pa. :  Flood  &  Vincent. 

The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  edited  with  notes  in  Greek,  based  on  the  scholia^ 
by  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  of  Wesleyan  University,  is  designed  by  the  editor  to  afford 
practice  in  sight-reading  to  students  of  some  degree  of  advancement.  The  notea 
are  entirely  in  Greek,  the  only  English  being  the  argument  of  the  acts  and  scenes. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Adelphob  of  Terence,  edited  with  brief  notes  and  stage  directions  by 
William  L.  Cowles,  of  Amherst  College,  is  designed  by  the  editor  for  use  in  classes 
that  have  made  a  critical  study  of  some  play  of  Plautus  or  Terence.  The  notes  in 
this  edition  are  satisfying  and  all  that  one  who  has  read  any  of  Terence'  comedies 
will  need.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

loci  locosi,  is  a  little  play  in  Latin,  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  Plautus,  and 
is  designed  to  be  used  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  counterpart  of  our 
Christmas.  It  is  an  up-to-date  play,  replete  with  wit  and  is  full  of  movement  and 
life.  A  jolly  bit  of  writing  it  is  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  author,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Cobum.     New  York  :  The  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  109  W.  54  street. 

The  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  (books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIV.),  translated  by  Alexander 
Pope,  and  edited  by  Warwick  James  Price,  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Pope's  Homer  is  one  of  the  college  English  requirements  and  this  edition  is  pre* 
pared  for  use  by  students  in  secondary  schools.  The  notes  are  not  many  but  serv^ 
to  illuminate  the  obscurities  in  the  text.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, has  printed  his  Outline  of  Philosophy  in  America,  reprinted  from  the 
Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin.  Within  the  compass  of  sixteen  pages,  Pro- 
fessor Curtis  gives  the  story  of  American  philosophy  and  so  collates  it  that  at  a 
glance  one  may  see  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  this  subject.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  outline  and  will  prove  of  immense  use  by  all  students  of  philofiophy. 
Published  by  the  author. 

An  Oaten  Pipe,  by  James  B.  Kenyon,  is  a  collection  of  charming  verqe  breath- 
ing of  high  hopes,  lofty  purposes  and  noble  aspirations.  The  author  has  a  delicate 
fancy,  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a  deep  spiritual  nature.  Hu»  poems  are 
not  deeply  philosophical  nor  profoundly  ethical,  but  they  are  cheerful,  bright  and 
inspiring  and  will  bring  sunshine  and  brightness  into  the  heart  of  every  reader. 
New  York :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Vult^,  of  Barnard  College,  and  George  M.  S.  Neustadt,  have  pre- 
pared with  infinite  care  and  high  scholarship  a  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inor- 
ganic Preparations.  This  work  meets  a  pronounced  want  in  the  inorganic 
laboratory  and  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  students  of  chemistry.  The 
operations  are  elaborately  described,  the  experiments  just  such  as  the  student  will 
need  to  perform  to  make  progress  in  the  laboratory.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  &  Co. 
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Art  Instruction  in  the  Public  School,  by  Douglas  Volk,  is  a  pamphlet  in 
i¥hich  is  set  forth  a  new  method  of  teaching  art  in  the  schools.  The  method  is  a 
common  sense  one  and  easily  comprehended  by  any  teacher.  It  is  worthy  of 
investigation  and  study.     New  York  :  Workingman's  School,  109  West  64th  St. 

The  Common  School  and  the  New  Education,  by  Maximilian  P.  E.  Gross- 
maim,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  pamphlet  written  to  answer  the  question.  What  must  we  do  to 
make  our  public  school  the  true  school?  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  present  day  system  of  education  and  shows  where  it  is  faulty,  and  maps  out  a 
scheme  which  will  remedy  the  defects.  It  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  educa- 
tional literature  and  deserves  wide  reading.  New  York :  Simpson  &  Lyall,  135 
W.  26th  St. 

Elements  op  Modern  Chemistry,  by  Charles  Adolphe  Wurtz,  revised  and 
enlai^ged  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  and  Harry  F.  Keller,  Ph.  D.,  is  now  in  its 
fifth  American  edition,  this  fact  testifying  to  its  worth  and  popularity.  The  work 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  text-book  on  chemistry,  it  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
of  the  subject,  consists  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pages  and  has  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cuts.  The  author  was  one  of  the  most  famous  chemists  of  his  day  and  his 
studies  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  scientists.  His  *'  Elements  '*  have  for 
years  been  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  American 
translation  of  it  being  accepted  by  all  teachers.  In  this  latest  edition  the  changes 
are  such  as  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  demand,  making  the  book  up  to  date  ; 
and  to  satisfy  numerous  requests,  the  translators  have  made  mention  of  many  mat- 
ters that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  medical  chemistry.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Llppincott  Company. 

A  Jesuit  of  To-day,  by  Orange  McNeill,  is  a  novel  of  some  power  in  which  the 
hero  is  converted  from  Agnosticism  to  Catholicism.  Most  of  the  scenes  are  laid 
in  Yale,  and  college  life  is  depicted  in  glowing  colors,  a  foot-ball  match  between 
Yale  and  Princeton  bfeing  graphically  reported.  As  a  religious  novel  it  is  hardly 
worth  whQe.    New  York :  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons. 

La  Tache  du  fetit  Pierre,  by  Jeanne  Mairet,  edited  by  S.  Edith  Healy ; 
Le  Chibn  de  Brisquet,  and  other  stories,  by  L.  C.  Syms ;  these  two  books  are 
recent  additions  to  the  Series  of  French  Texts  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company  (New  York).  Both  books  have  been  arranged  for  reading  classes  and 
have  specially  prepared  vocabularies  ;  the  notes  are  brief  and  concise.  For  first 
year  students  in  French  these  books  will  prove  to  be  serviceable  and  interesting. 

Wissbnchaftlichb  Vobtrage,  by  Emil  Du  Bois-Raymond,  consists  of  three  of 
the  addresses  of  this  famous  scientist  and  naturalist,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  James  Howard  Gore,  of  Columbian  University.  It  will  make  admi- 
rable reading  for  students  in  advanced  German.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. — Fritz  auf 
Ferin,  by  Hans  Arnold,  edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  German  stories  and  is  full  of  life  and  vigor.  It  sparkles  and  bubbles  with  fun 
and  pleasantries  and  will  captivate  the  reader  on  the  firgt  page.  For  beginners  in 
German  it  is  a  boon.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. —  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  by 
Wilhelmine  von  Hillem,  edited  for  school  use  by  F.  A.  Dauer.  A  specially  pre- 
pared vocabulary  is  appended  and  foot-notes  make  the  text  comparatively  easy 
reading.  The  book  is  excellently  adapted  for  first  year  students  in  German.  New 
York :  American  Book  Co. 
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The  Story  op  Washington,  by  Jessie  R.  Smith,  of  Santa  Rosa,  CaL,  is  a  unique 
little  book.  It  is  indeed  »'  A  Children's  Book  by  Children,"  as  the  text  and  illus- 
trations are  the  fruits  of  child  thought  and  effort.  The  result  is  most  creditable. 
In  very  simple  language  (only  760  words  are  used),  the  whole  story  of  Washing- 
ton's life  is  set  before  us.  Some  statements  are  inexact,  portions  of  his  life  are 
dismissed  with  a  sentence,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole  a  very  good  account  is  given  in 
these  thirty  pages.  The  illustrations  by  children  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  are 
excellent.     Republican  Printing  House,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Beneath  Old  Roof  Trees,  by  Abram  English  Brown,  is  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  opening  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  author  has  brought  himself  in  touch 
with  a  very  large  number  of  people  still  living  in  old  New  England  homesteads 
and  from  their  lips  and  from  records  dug  out  of  dusty  attics  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  a  former  age  and  reproduces  in  his  book  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  our 
ancestors  moved  and  fought  f6r  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy.  While  delineating 
in  a  characteristic  manner  the  stories  of  Lexington  and  Concord  he  also  shows  the 
part  which  other  towns  played  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  The  whole  makes  a 
charming  story  and  is  a  faithful  delineation  of  a  chapter  of  American  history  of 
which  all  Americans  are  justly  proud.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  at  $1.60. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Jane  number  of  Harper*8  Magazine  opens  with  a  vivid  descriptive  sketch  called  "  A 
Visit  to  Athens/'  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane.    The  illustrations  are  by  Gay 

Rose. In  Harper*8  Bazar  Miss  Caroline  Halstead  describes,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the 

alms  and  objects  of  the  alumnae  of  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges 

for  women. Harper* »  Round  Table  for  May  26,  describes  what  an  armored  cruiser  is 

expected  to  accomplish  in  time  of  war. The  Bookman  for  June  sustains  its  remarkable 

reputation  for  fresh  and  vigorous  literary  criticism   of  up-to-date  matters. Mr.  H.  C 

Stickney,  in  LippincotVa  Magazine  gives  details  of  *'  Some  ways  that  are  dark  "  in  the 

Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco. Ex-President  Harrison's  articles  have  proved  such  a 

success  in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  that  over  100,000  have  been  added  to  its  already  enor- 
mous circulation.    The  articles  will  be  extended  beyond  the  limit  originally  set,  and  he  will 

show  "How  the  Senate  Works  "and    "How  Congress  Legiblates." The  June  Mlantie 

Monthly  contains  a  third  paper  on  The  Case  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  is  entitled  The  Poli- 
tician and  the  Public  School,  and  is  written  by  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Senator  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  contributes  to  The  Forum  a  powerful  article  advocat- 
ing the  election  of  Senators  by  the  popular  vote. McClure*8  Magazine  contains  a  series  of 

fifteen  portraits  of  Mark  Twain,  the  earliest  taken  at  Constantinople  thirty  years  ago,  and 

the  most  recent  at  Sydney,  Australia,  on  his  present  trip. The  Metric  System,  which  has 

recently  been  before  Congress  and  the  British  Parliament,  is  discussed  by  Herbert  Spencer 

in  a  seiies  of  letters  in  Appleton*8  Popular  Science.  Monthly. The  Scienti/tc  American  Is 

fifty  years  old.    It  celebrates  by  offering  a  prize  of  $260  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Progress 

of  Invention  During  the  Past  Fifty  Years." The  Christian  Regietery  of  Boston,  celebrated 

its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  April  28d.  It  is  the  most  prominent  organ  of  American  Unita- 
rianinm. Mr.  T.  Schuyler  Mathews  has  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Color  and  Struct- 
ure of  the  Dandelion  "  in  the  May  number  of  Tfie  Observer ^  published  at  Portland,  Ct. 

The  Berean  Quarterly ^  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  Is  a  new  publication  covering  a  rather 

fresh  field.    It  is  devoted  to  literary  and  sociological  studies  connected  with  the  South. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Working  Men*s  College,  Latrobe  St.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  shows  that 
Institution  to  be  fully  up  to  date. 
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59  Carmine  St.,  New  York, 


Invite  correspondence  with  regard  to  all  forms  of  Church 
Decoration  and  Furnishing  during  the  coming  months.  Color 
Schemes,  for  execution  by  local  workmen,  submitted  on  re- 
quest. Church  Metal  Work  (Altar  Ornaments,  Lecterns, 
Pulpits),  Wood  Work  (Church  Furniture),  Embroidery, 
Memorial  Windows  in  Stained  and  Mosaic  Glass,  Memorial 
Tablets,  Fonts,  Mosaics,  etc. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  hand-books. 
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IF     YOU'RE 
AFTER 


MACHINE 

That  runs  easily,  Weighs  little,  Writes  Straight,  and  prints  from  steel  type 

direct  upon   the  paper, 

You'll  try  the  YOST  Number  Four. 

Yost  ®r.iting  JSACHiNEi  io.. 


61  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New  York. 


41  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
London,  Engr. 


SOME  LATE  VOLUMES 

OK  THE- 

International     Education     3^ries. 


The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Fried- 
rich  FroebePs  Mother  Play,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow  and  Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 

The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Froe- 
bePs'  Mother  Play.  Prepared  and  ar- 
ranged by  Susan  E.  Blow. 

The  Psychology  of  Number,  by  J.  A.  Mc- 
Leilan  and  John  Dewey. 

Teaching  the  Language-Arts,  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  LL.D. 


The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Deyelopment 
of  the  Child,  by  Gabriel  Compayre. 

Herbart's  A  B  C  of  Sense-Perception,  bv 
William  J.  Eckoff,  Ph.D.,  Pd.D. 

Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  by 

William  T.  Harris,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

History  of  the  School  System  of  Ontario, 
by  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Ontario,  Canada. 


Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  by 
W.  T.  Harris. 


School  Management,  by  J.  Baldwin. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  (Re- 
vised) by  James  Johonnot. 

FroebePs    Principles    Applied  to    School 
Work,  by  Jas.  C.  Hughes. 


IN   PREPARATION  : 

The  Art  of  Teaching,  by  A.  C.  Boyden. 
Comenius'  Didactica  Magna,  by  Paul  H. 
Hanus. 

Essays  on  the  Course  of  Study  in  Schools, 
by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Bibliography  of    Education,  by    Will  S. 


Monroe. 


Sent  for  complete  detcriptiye  catalogue  of  the  International 
Bdncatlon  Seriet. 

NewY< 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PMbushers. 


^ 


loago. 


Boston. 
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JUNE,    1896. 
Education  is  not  published  during  July  and  August. 


We  wish  all  our  readers  a  delightful  summer  vacation.  And  may  all  return  to  their 
work  in  September  strengthened  in  brain  and  sinew  to  do  a  better  y^r^s  work  than  ever 
before. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  secure  for  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  the  honor  of 
being  the  meeting  place  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1897. 


At  Hosack  Hall  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  (17, 19  and  21  West  43d  Street,) 
on  Friday  evening,  June  6th,  Dr.  Achilles  Rose  will  lecture  on  -the  proper  pronunciation 
of  Greek.  Dr.  S.  Stanhope  Orris,  Professor  of  Greek  of  Princeton  College,  will  preside, 
and  short  addresses  will  be  made  by  D.  N.  Botassi,  Consul  General  of  Greece  in  New 
York,  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Leotsakos. 


In  Education  for  September  a  distinguished  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Barr  Ferree,  will  ably  and  helpfully  discuss  **  Art  for  the  School  Room."  Mr. 
S.  Nussbaum,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  furnish  an  instructive  paper  on  **  Universities  in 
Holland"  ;the  paper  (unavoidably  delayed  from  June),  by  Prof.  R.  Clyde  Ford,  Albion, 
Mich.,  on  ** Malay  Words  in  English,"  will  appear;  Henry  C.  Pearsen,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
will  treat  of  **  Apperception  and  the  Classics"  ;  and  J.  Wilds  Linn,  M.  D.,  Bryn  Mawn, 
Pa.,  will  carefully  consider  **  Higher  Hygienic  Education."  There  will  also  be  a  valuable 
paper  by  State  Superintendent  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

OF  THE  BOOKS  RECOnnENDED 

By  the  JOINT  CONFERENCE  on  English  requirements 
for  addmission  to  College,  the  following  are  issued  in  the 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

31  BOOKS. 


Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner                   .  2$  CtDtt 

The  Merchant  of  Venice                            •  35  ** 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream                •  35  " 

Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  as  ' ' 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration     .  %$  '* 
Milton's  L'AUegro,  11  Penseroso,  Comus, 

and  Lycidas as  " 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner    .                •  35  " 

Scott*8  Marmion 35  '  * 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II.  35  " 


Scott's  Ladr  of  the  Lake  ...        .    35  cents 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy  Papers  from  The 

Specutor 35     ** 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  35  * ' 
Selections  from  Washington  Irving  'SO  " 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 

America 35      " 

Tennyson's  Elaine  •95" 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  .as  " 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  1,VI,  XXII,  &  XXIV.  35      *  • 


THE  F0L1.0WING  YOLUMES  ARE  IN  PBEPABATION: 


Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  TarUr  Tribe. 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  fiurns, 


Tennyson's  The  Princess. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Dryden's  Palaraon  and  Arcite. 
All  »rc  duf  biy  snd  attractively  bound  In  doth.    Correspondence  nollclted.    Any  of   the  above  books  tent  poatpaid  un 
'  of  price.    Usual  discount  In  quantitlea. 

LEACH,  SHEWELL,  &  SANBORN,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW   TOBK.  CHICAGO. 
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Western  Reserve  University  is  considering  the  question  of  the  equipment  of  a  pedagog- 
ical museum. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Marvard 
University.  This  school  is  under  the  same  faculty  as  tlie  ancient  and  well  known  college 
of  which  it  is  in  effect  a  constituent  part.  Owing  to  this  relation  the  students  who  are 
preparing  for  courses  in  scientific  employments  share  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
general  culture  which  academic  life  affords. 


President  Thwing  has  been  investigating  the  number  of  graduates  of  American  colleges 
from  the  beginning.  He  estimates  the  number  at  about  300,000,  of  whom  about  one  half 
are  supposed  to  be  still  living. 

A  most  excellent  clock  for  the  school-room,  church  or  business  office  is  furnished  by 
the  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Company,  of  49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City.  We  have 
one  in  the  office  of  Editcation.  It  needs  winding  but  once  in  two  months  and  the  calen- 
dar attachment,  showing  the  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  week,  is  wound 
only  once  a  year  and  changes  automatically  at  midnight  each  twenty-four  hours.  By  a 
simple  device  this  clock  can  be  connected  with  all  the  other  clocks  in  an  entire  school 
building  and  made  the  *' Jving"  clock.  It  will  regulate  the  others  so  that  all  shall  record 
the  same  time.  This  is  a  substantial  advantage  in  securing  uniformity  in  assembling  and 
dismissing  the  pupils  of  different  rooms.  We  advise  teacliers  and  school  boanls  to  send 
for  full  description  of  these  unique  clocks. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and   Eleventh   Street. 

0pp.  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 
Rooms  fl.OO  Per  Day  and  Upward. 

"There  Is  an  atmoBphere  of  home  comfort  and 
hospitable  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  public  house,  and  which 
insensibly  draws  voa  tnere  as  often  as  you  turn 
your  face  toward  New  York." 


Hanaril  iMSily, 

(DENTAL  DEPARTMENT) 

B08T0V,  MASS. 

The  twenty -eighth  year  of  this  school  begins 
Oct.  1, 1896.  Instruction  is  given  throughout  the 
Academic  year  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinics, 
and  practical  exercises  uniformly  distributed. 
Its  Infirmaries  are  open  daily  and  operations  on 
the  mouth  and  Insertions  of  artificial  teeth  are 
performed  at  merely  nominal  cost,  charges  be. 
lug  made  onl  v  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials.   For  Information  address 

Dr.  EUQENE  H.  SMITH.  Dean, 

a(3  Dcttoiootli  St.,  Bottoa. 


:v 

CA- 

.„.!. 

X  »(«<'  of  on«  of  originals  u(«d  In  busy  work. 

FAIRT  TALE  and  FABLE  by  Thohfson. 

Primary  Reader,  firat  and  second  year. 
Choice  Literature.    High  Art  Illustrations.    Re- 
productions from  Bouheur,  Trovon,  Land- 
seer,  etc.  Commended  by  aU  euucatoi^. 
Most    attractive   book   in  use.    Mailing  price» 
42  cents.    Liberal  discount  to  schools. 

NEW  CENTURY   BUSY  WORK. 

An  object  and  nature  study  used  In  Busy  Work. 
BxQuisite,  Artistic  Features  pupils  can  use  aloue. 
17  distinct  sets  in  boxes,  sample  15  cents. 
New  Century  Development  Maps.    Out- 
line Maps  In  blocks  of  &0. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

SnCCESSORB  TO 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

1 18  DeTonabire  St.»    06  5th  Av.  eor.  15«b  8fc.» 
Boston.  New  York. 
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The  bicycles  of  the  Lovell  Arms  Comimny  are  staudaTds  of  perfection.  Probably  no 
other  company  makes  in  their  own  factories  a  wider  range  of  models  than  this  old  and 
well-known  house.  Jjadies,  gentlemen  and  children  will  find  in  the  artistic  catalogue  of 
the  Lovellfl  anything  and  everything  needed  in  the  line  of  bicycles  clearly  described. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  buying  a  **  Ix>vell  Diamond."  • 


Seldom  has  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  an  institution  been  more  fittingly  and  enthusiastically 
shown  than  in  the  recent  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  English  High  School. 
On  May  20th  the  graduates  of  the  school  assembled  by  hundreds  in  the  old  **  Cradle  of 
Liberty  *^  and  forming  in  an  impressive  procession,  composed  largely  of  solid  business 
men,  marched  by  the  sit€»8  of  the  old  school  houses  to  the  new  building  where  appropriate 
exercises  were  held,  with  a  banquet  in  the  eveninjj.  The  whole  affair  was  a  credit  to  a 
time-honored  and  widelv  useful  institution. 


For  the  great  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As-sociation  rouml  trip  tick- 
ets will  be  sold  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  for  July  4,  6  and  0,  and  good  to  return 
July  11  to  1ft  inclusive,  at  one  fare  plus  $2.00.  Trains  will  leave  Boston  daily  at  10..%  a. 
m.,  2.00  p.  m,,  3.00  p.  m.,  (except  Sundays),  and  7.15  p.  m.  Dining  car  servfce  on  the 
above  trains.  The  management  announce  that  if  the  demand  warrants  it  special  parlor 
cars  and  coaches  will  run  through  on  the  8.30  a.  m.  train  from  Boston  on  the  4th,  Tith  and 
6th.  The  Boston  &  Albany  equipment  for  fast  and  romfoi-table  service  is  unsurpa8Be<i 
and  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  routes  to  the  convention. 


Bstebllshed  In  1884. 

Poslttons  FlUed»  4,000. 


TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

101  THE  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 

Seeks  Teachers  who  are  ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
YEAR  BOOK 

Is  now  ready.  For  free  Circulars,  address, 

Pres.  WM.  F.  WARRBN, 


1ft 


St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Summer  Courses 

AT  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 

TEOHNOLOOY. 

InstrucUon  will  be  given  during  June  and 
July  by  members  of  the  regular  Instructing  staff 
of  the  Institute,  In  Architecture,  Analytical  and 
Organic  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  Biology, 
Physics  (lectures  and  laboratory),  French,  Ger- 
man, Mathematics,  Mechanism,  uescrlptlve  Ge- 
ometry, Mechanical  Drawings  and  Shopwork. 

Although  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  already  in  the  Institute,  these  courses 
will  offer  special  advantages  to 

Teachers  and  College  Students 

intending  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  in 
September.  Circulars  giving  detailed  Informa- 
tion will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

B.  W.  TTLBR,  Ph.D.,  SecreUry. 


THE  CORTINA  METHOD. 

Intended  for  use  in   Schools  and   Self-study, 

SPANISH.  FRENCH,  ENGLISH, 

IN  20  LESSONS,  $1.50. 

other  TEXT.BOOKS,  Send  for  Catalogue. 
COBTINA    ACADBMT    OF   LANOUAOBS, 

44  Weat  84th  Street,  NKW^  YORK. 


nnlversity  of  Hicbigan 

gSumiiter  School. 

JUNE  29,  Tllili  AUGUST  7. 


Nineteen  Departments  (including  Law). 
Seventy  courses  offered. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  University, 

JAMES  H.  WADE, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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OUB  BULLSTUf  BOARD. 


Dobbins'  Floating-Borax  Soap  has  not  one  atom  of  adulteration  in  it  It  is  100  per 
cent.  pure.  Try  it  once.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  Your  grocer  has  it,  or  wiU  get 
it  for  you.     Wrappers  printed  in  red. 


DIBGONTINUANGES.— Subscribers  wishing  their  magazine  stopped  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  subscription,  should  notify  us  to  that  effect  two  weeks  b^ore 
the  first  of  the  month  In  which  the  subscription  ends^  otherwise  we  shall  consider 
it  is  their  wish  to  have  it  continued.  Magazines  are  sent  until  ordered  stopped 
and  all  arrearages  paid, 

REGfllPTS.— We  do  not  send  receipts  for  Subscriptions  unless  the  request  is  ac- 
companied with  stamp.  The  changed  date  on  your  label  (within  at  least  the 
second  month  after)  will  indicate  that  the  remittance  was  received.  Subscribers 
should  promptly  Inform  us  of  an  error  In  their  date. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRBS8.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the 
new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given,  and  notice  sent  three  weeks  before  the 
change  Is  desired. 


SHORTHAND 

«"* "     LEARNED 

AT   UnilC  if  you  cannot  af* 
A  I     nUIVIC  ford  to  attend 

QREBNWOOD'S  SCHOOL, 

At  6\  Court  Street^      - 


]\[ew  Eiiglaiid 
Conservatory  of  Jlusic 

FRANKLIN  SQm  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-THE- 


kalios  CoDsemtory  ifl  AiDerica 

MUSIC,  ORATORY.  LITKRATUKE, 
AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Complete  and  Syeteniatlc  instructioD  Id  all  De- 
partments from  the  most  elementary  grades 
to  the  highest  artistic  requirements. 

Students  received  at  any  time. 

Send  for  Prospeetus  and  Calendar. 


LEMGKE&BDEGHNER. 

Publisbert,  Booksellert,  and  Importera, 

812  BROADWAY,      .      .      NEW  YORK, 
Have  Just  Published : 

Plugel  -  Schmidt  -  Tanger, 

School  and  Hand  Lexicon  of 

the  German  and  Eng^lish 

Lansfuages. 

a  vols.,  large  8vo,  half  leather,  $4.50  net.    Bach 
volume,  separately,  $2.60  not. 

The  best,   cheapest,   most  recent  German  and 
Bnglith  Dictionary. 

The  value  of  this  remarkable  book  of  nearly 
2,000  pages,  good  strong  paper,  clear,  large  type, 
generously  spaced,  substantially  bound,  the 
work  of  most  competent  scholars,  at  an  unprece- 
dentedly  low  price,  has  been  at  once  universally 
appreciated. 


"It  very  far  cxce«l«  my  highest  exp«rCatJuD«.  It  is 
vortreffiich."' — RdUar  Journal  Prdagogg. 

"In  niT  Judnneut  it  it  a  great  adranor  on  all  the  dletioo- 
ariea  hitherto  lu  common  use.  There  has  b«en  no  dictionary 
which  I  could  unconditionally  recommend  to  my  students, 
this  new  work,  however,  seems  to  possess  all  the  dcairvd 
qualities."— /*ro/.  H.  (\  (J.  Von  Jagttmann,  Harrard  rmirtnitw. 
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Teachers  Require 
Compressed   Information 


They  absolutely  need  books  which  cover  a  large  field  in  little  space.    They  must  get  at 

the  meat  of  things,  and  that  quickly.     Every  subject  does  not  appeal  to 

them,  but  surely  the  knowledge  of    the  literature  of    their 

country  is  essential.    The  work  which  covers  the 

subject  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 

manner  is 

The  Library  of  American  Literatare. 

Tlie  Standard  Reference  Work  on  tlie  Literature  of 

your  Country. 

500,000  vols,  of  American  Writings  culled  down  to  0,200  pp.     1207  Best 

Authors  represented  by  2,(571    Best  Selections. 

Biography  of  each  Author. 

1607-1890. 

The  editing  and  compilation  done  by  the  two  ft)remo8t  literary  critics 
of    this  country: 

Mr.  E.  G.  Stedman  and  Miss  E.  M.  Hutchinson, 

HANDSOME  AS  AN  EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

Eleven  larj^e  octavo  volumes,  finely  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound 
in   tasteful  styles. 

Copiously   Illustrated   with    Fine    Portraits. 

Sold  an  Easy  Payment  Plan.    A  Tear^s  Cretllt, 

We   trust   and   deliver  the    whole  set    free  —  upon    first  payment. 

For  sanipli'  pages  and  further  information  address, 

William  Evarts  Benjamin, 

PUBLISHER, 

10  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

SALESMEN  WANTED.    LIBERAL  TERMS 
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TlH  ADVEBTI8EMENT8. 

Land  of  Evangeline  Route 

DOMINION     ATLANTIC     RAILWAY. 


SUMMER  RESORTS  INNUMERABLE. 

^Mf  E  want  you  to  And  jour  way  aboat  Id  this  tourtsts'  and  trippers*  paradise.  I>on*t 
**  be  backward  in  asking  questions.  Do  you  want  summer  quarters,  with  splendid 
bathing  facilities,  in  which  you  have^  enough  privacy  to  inspire  yon  with  tlie  thought 
that  yon  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey  ?  Come  to  us.  You  can  either  have  hot  or  cold 
bathing,  owing  to  certain  tidal  and  other  conditions.  Try  the  most  delightful  of  all 
watering  places,  Kingsport,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its  background  of 
orchards,  its  golden  beach,  the  frowning  and  majestic  Blomidon  keeping  watch  and  want 
on  the  left,  and  Grand  Pr6,  the  home  of  Evangeline,  stretching  away  on  the  right,  with 
its  verdant  fields.  Or  sample  Digby's  charms—Digby,  that  sits  throned  on  the  Annapolis 
Basin,  with  a  feast  of  novel  recreatidn  for  the  tired  city  dweller.  It  was  Dr.  Jagger,  the 
bishop  of  Southern  Ohio,  who  thought  Digby  his  ideal  of  a  summer  resort.  He  places  it 
in  his  estimation  far  above  any  other,  in  the  following  woi'ds :— "I  have  seen  every  sum- 
mer resort  in  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  from  Quebec  to  Labrador,  and  have 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  but  I  know  of  no  place  that  combines  so  many  advantages  as 
does  Digby.*'  The  whole  province  has  magnificent  roads  which  will  delight  the  cyclist's 
heart.  Everywhere,  in  innumerable  coves,  along  that  wonderful  seaboard  extending 
from  Yarmouth  to  Windsor,  nestle  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  where  quarters  are 
cheap  and  comfortable;  where  the  nights  are  dellclously  cool;  where  there  are  unlimited 
facilities  and  placid  waters  for  yachting  and  boating. 


RrmTON        "^^  Office  and  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
Dvrc  1  vri^.      Railway  is  at  228  Washington  street,  where  experienced  officiate  of 

the  Company  are  in  attendance  and  afford  every  facility  to  Intending  travelers  and 

visitors  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.     Write  if  you  can't  call. 

H  Al  I  PAY        '^^  Company's  Central  City  Office  is  at  126  Hollis  street.    The  most 
1 1/%L«1  r/V/V.      exhaustive  efforts  are  made  by  the  Representatives  of  the  "Evange- 
line" Route  to  supply  the  best  advice  and  guidance  regarding  tours  and  the  most 
comfortable  and  convenient  means  oi  travel. 

OTT     inHNI    NI    R        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Prince  William  street,  the  St. 
3  1 .  •ivri  11^,  1^.  D,      jQYm  office  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway.    As  in  the 

case  of  the  Company's  Boston  and  Halifax  Offices,  this  Bureau  will  be  found  a 

picture-gallery  portraying  the  Land  of  Evangeline.    You  travel  to  and  from  St. 

John  via  Digby  by  the  Prince  Rupert,  the  most  perfect  and  the  fastest  passenger 

steamer  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Every  viHior  to  the  Land  of  Evangeline  takes  the  delightfiU  trip 

across  the  Basin  of  Minas  by  the  Evangeline  Navig€Uion  Con^ 

pany*s  twin  screw  steamer  **  E  VANOELINE ''  mahing 

a  daily  service  between  Kingsport  and  Barrsboro. 

Th%  sail  across  the  land-locked  waters  of  the  Basin,  with  entrancing  views  of  Evange- 
line's Land  and  the  Majestic  Blomidon,  is  an  experience  affording  endless  gratification. 
[hj3^^HE  CornwalUs  Valley  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  makes  a  fre- 
^*--^  quent  service  each  day  to  and  from  Kingsport  and  Kentville,  running  through 

the  Garden  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  car  windows  delicious  glimpses  can  be  had 
of  the  North  Mountain,  the  Look-Off,  Blomidon,  and  of  the  intervening  orchard 
land,  with  its  old  Acadian  dykes  and  ruddy  flowing  rivers. 

For  all  information,  literature,  etc.,  sent  gratis  and  post-free,  write  or  apply. 
P.    GIFKINSy   MN'LPASS'RAOINT, 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  Kentville.  Nova  Scotia. 
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]^cautiful  Nova  Scotia. 

•  EVANGELINE'S  LAND* 

THE  IDEAL  PLACE  FOR 

Your  Vacation. 

Longfellow  didn't  begin  to  tell  the  beauties  of  Evangeline's  land  —  he 
isoiiidn't.  In  its  climate,  scenery  and  romantic  history ;  in  its  boating,  bath- 
ing, fishing,  cycling ;  in  its  healthfulness  and  restfulness  it  is  —  well  it's  per- 
feet.  And  then  the  hotel  rates  —  just  half  our  New  England  prices.  And 
the  sail  from  Boston  — 

\1  HOURS  AT  SEA.      WHAT  A  DELICIOUS  TASTE 
OF  SALT  THAT  GIVES  YOU  I 

You  leave  Boston  at  noon  on  the  staunch  steel  *^  BOSTON "  or 
-"  YARMOUTH,"  —  the  finest  and  fastest  coasters  leaving  Boston  —  and 
jou  reach  Yarmouth  early  next  morning  in  time  for  all  railroad  connections. 
These  boats  sail  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  during  the  Summer,  and  during  the  Winter  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
At  12  o'clock,  noon. 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK, 

**  Beautiful  Nova  Scotia  '' —  full  of  interesting  information 
and  fine  half-tone  illustrations.     Enclose  10  cts.  for  postage. 
For  book,  folders  or  any  information  address 

J.  F.  SPINNEY,  Agent. 

Yarmouth    Steamship  Co., 

43  LEWIS  WHARF,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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AT   A    POPULAR    PRICE. 

THE  NEW 

Chambers's  •.•  Encyclopedia 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  articles;  ilkistrated 
by  more  than  3,500  engravings;  over  11,000,000  word,  and  17,560  columns  of  read- 
ing matter. 

Rewritten  and  Enlarged  by  American  and  English  Editors.  International  in  Character. 
Based  upon  the  most  recent  Census  Returns,  and  Corrections  and  additions  made 

up  to  the  day  of  Printing. 

The  New  Popular  Edition.    In  10  Volumes,    Imperial  Octavo. 
Cloth  binding;  $20.00  net;  halt  leather  binding,  $25.00  net. 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  lain  uee  |a8  a  book  of  reference  wherever  the  Englfeb  lau. 
guage  is  known.  The  first  edition  of  this  great  work  was  completed  in  1868.  From  this  point  for 
over  twenty  years  a  process  of  correction  and. revision  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  thus  bring- 
ing the  information  down  to  the  latest  possible  date. 

But  this  process  of  revising  and  altering  could  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  Many  articles  called 
for  an  entirely  different  treatment.  New  subjects  of  Interest  demanded  admittance;  while  •ome 
have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  them  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Publishers,  there- 
fore, have  set  up  and  electrotyped  the  work  afresh  for  this  new  edition,  In  the  preparation  of  which 
every  line  of  the  previous  edition  has  been  scrutinized,  and  the  articles  rewntteu,  partially  or  en- 
tire, while  new  articles  have  been  prcpareil  to  embrace  all  new  subjects  required  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  This  edition  is  consequently  a  new  encyclopaedia,  comprising  the  latest  information  In 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  is  offered  to  the  public  at  a  reduction  of  one-third  from 
the  price  of  any  previous  editions.  Furthermore,  we  have  withdrawn  our  former  trade  editions 
from  the  market. 

The  extent  and  freshness  of  the  revisions  may  be  better  understood  when  it  becomes  known  that 
under  the  letter  A  are  treated  such  recent  discoveries  as  Argon;  under  Agriculture,  Important  tables 
are  given  from  the  returns  for  1804;  while  the  records  In  Athletic  Sports  have  been  brought  down 
to  im. 

All  editions  oj  Chambers**  Kncyclopffdiu  offered  for  sale  in  America  and  not  bearing  our  imprint  are 

bogus  and  SO  years  behind  the  times. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

X  B^ipplncott^Company^""  'Z'l^t'l^^^!!^'*^ 

'"■*«  nFN<iMARF  "Tlief Dili's 


SUPBRIORITIBS  ESTABLISHED: 

Lightest  Key- touch,  Greatest  Speed,  Most  Convenient  Paper  Feed,  best  for  both  Correspondence 
and  Manifolding,  Best  System  of  Scales. 

FROM  THE  U,  8.  GOVERNMENT. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington,  Nov.  83, 18d5. 
Densmore  Typewriter  Company. 

Gentlemen :— We  have  now  In  use  in  the  Bureaus  of  this  Department  nearly  eighty  Densmore 
machines.  We  have  no  complaint  from  the  users  of  them,  hence  we  conclude  they  are  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  HIRAM  BUCKINGHAM.  Custodian. 

Free :    Illustrated  pamphlet  with  commendations  from  leading  concerns. 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO., 316  BROADWAY,  M.  Y, 

Please  mention  **  Education  *'  when  corresponding^  with  Advertisers. 
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JUST  ISSUED. 


:    SIMPLE  LESSONS 


IN  THE 


Uc 


:..4 


OorXBISBT,  XfW,  ST  W.  B.  Basmox. 

Prioe,  Sample  Copy,  60  cents. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

Will  not  neglect  to  raiM  the  litermry  and  musical  itandard  of 
training  whererer  devotional  tinging  is  made  a  part  of  school 
work.  Intelligent  school  directors,  who  want  the  BEST  for 
their  children  and  youth,  should  send  for  sample  pages  or  a 
sample  copy  (returnable)  of  the 

H7MNAL  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

••Altogether  the  best  book  of  iU  kind.  "—Nicholas  Murray 
Butler. 

••Superior  to  any  other  book  for  schools  whidi  I  have  seen." 
— Theo.  T.  Munger. 

••Interesting  from  every  point  of  view."— Sir  John  Stainer. 

••A  line  example  of  choice  work,  .  .  .  but  the  wants  of 
•verege  pupils  are  well  kept  in  mind."— The  Congregation- 
alist. 

•*A  wholesome  reaction  ...  in  behalf  of  music  that 
has  dignity  and  words  that  have  sense."— The  Watchman 
(Baptist). 

••A  wholly  admirable  book."— Interior  (Presbyterian). 

••It  has  no  equal." — Educational  Review. 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBBRT, 
47  Batt  xoth  St. ,  Vtw  York  City. 

Mention  •Education'  when  you  write. 


••CRITERION"  PROJECTION   LANTERN  WITH  ARC 
ELECTRIC  LAMP. 


No  better  metliod  for  Visual  Teaching  than  tlie  PROJEC- 
TION LANTERN  can  be  employed. 

The  ••Criterion" 
and  other  styles  of  Lanterns  made  by 

J.   B.   COI.T   ifi    CO., 

116  A  117  NA88AU  STREET,  AND  69  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 

are  each  adapted  to  cover  certain  requireinente.  Prospective  buyers  should 
learn  something  about  Lanterns  before  buying.  The  firm  and  their  agents 
are  glad  to  give  information  and  to  show  apparatus.  Write  or  call  on  them. 
See  their  display  at  Chautauciuaf  if  in  the  neighborhood. 
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QILDERSLEEVE'S 
UTIN  GRAMMAR. 


This  standard  Grammar,  as  now  revised 
and  enlarged,  is  a  complete  text-book  for 
Latin  study.  It  expresses  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  in  simple  terms  for 
beginners,  and  also  contains  a  full  histori- 
cal treatment  of  varying  usages  for  ad- 
vanced study  ^  The  whole  book  is  thus 
designed  as  a  hand-book  for  continual  use, 
not  requiring  to  be  supplemented  by  more 
comprehensive  grammars.  The  historical 
feature  is  new. 

12mo,  550  pases,  Price,  $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHINB  00m 

43-47  EAST  lOTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

OIFFORD  H.  G.  McGREW,  General  Affent, 

New  Eni^land  Department* 
852  Washingrton  Street,  Boston. 


YOU   SHOULD   RSA.D 

The  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 


Because  it  is  a  bright  up-to-date  ex- 
ponent  of  Human  Nature. 

Because  it  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand yourself  and  others. 

Because  it  exposes  to  view  the  men- 
tal machinery  of  public  men 
and  women. 

Because  its  Child  Culture  Department 
helps  mothers  to  understand 
the  chai-acter  and  needs  of 
each  child. 

Because  it  will  interest  you  intensely, 
single  Copy  xoc.    One  Tear  $i  .oo. 


you  should  hjive  a  Phreaoloj^ical  Bxaminatio&. 
Because  It  will  point  out  to  you  the  field  in  which 
you  will  succeed.  During  the  last  sixty  yean 
we  haye  helped  oyer  a  hundred  thoosand  peo- 
ple to  Success.  A  personal  examination  is 
most  desirable,  but  examinations  from  photo- 
graphs, by  our  method,  are  quite  satisfactory, 
write  to  us  for  particulars. 

FOWLER  A  WILLS  CO., 

37  East  aist  St. ,  Few  Tork. 


**  We  oannot  Me  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it— uidoonaider  it  invmluable  to  vnej 
ofAcc,  even  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  oorreepondence  *'— U.  8.  POSTMASTER. 

IHDISPBHSABLB  TO  BTBRT  OPFICB. 
Discard  the  Obsolete— Be  Progressive.        A  Time  and  Money  Saver. 
Price,  $3.00.    You  will  have  to  see  this  Scale  to  appreciate  it. 
ITATIOBAL  POSTAL  8CALB.     Warranted  Accurate. 
The  National  Portal  Scale  is  uaed  and  highly  recommended  by  poetmaaten  through- 
out the  countiy. 

It  indicates  in  cents  the  postage  on  Letters,  Books,  Merchandise 
and  Newspapers.  The  dial  being  upright,  is  easy  to  read.  It  is 
made  of  steel,  with  nickel  trimmings,  and  is  most  attractive.  It 
weighs  up  to  four  pounds  by  one-half  ounces.  It  indicates  the 
weight  by  half  ounces  for  foreign  postage.  There  can  be  no 
breakage  while  in  transit,  as  it  is  made  of  unbreakable  material. 
There  is  no  tedious  oianoeuvering  of  a  poise  on  a  beam  to  g^t  the 
weight,  but  it  indicates  instantly  the  amount  of  postage  required, 
as  well  as  the  weight.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  if  requested,  with  privilege  of 
inspection. 

•     OILPILLAir  SCALB  &  EARDWARB  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

133-135  8-  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PRENTISS 

CALENDAR 
LOCKS 

and 
PROGRAM  CLOCKS 

are  the  best  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Equipment  with  all  kinds  of 

Bleetiical  Devices  a 

Specialty. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  9696. 

PRENTISS 

CLOCK  IMP.  CO., 

49l>ey8t..        N.  T.,City. 


ALL  ABOUT  LATIN. 

Can  yon  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  Latin  after  a 
college-course  ?  Probably  not.  Then  study  to 
read,  write  and  speak  Latin  by  ihe 

TUSCULAN  (Colloquial)  MBTHOD 

Begin  with  PALiBSTRA 

Continue  by  TUSCULUM 

But,  if  you  can,  read  PRJECO  LATQinS 

A  Latin  Monthly,  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe  In 

Latin  is  in  course  of  publication. 

PRICB,  $1.00  BACH. 

PRfflOO  LATINUS, 


1338  Spring  Garden  Street, 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


SUtloa  S, 
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TlioBias  MelsoD  &  Sons'  Recent  PabMtions. 


Torch-Bearers  of  History.  A  connected 
Series  of  Historical  Sketches,  first  and 
second  series  in  one  volume.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Amelia  Hutch- 
ison Stirling,  M.  A.  Bound  in  art  linen, 
$1.60.  .  .  Also  in  two  parts;  Vol.  1, 
Homer  to  Luther,  80  cents;  Vol.  2,  From 
the  Reformation  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  80  cents. 

'^It  U  Ittit  the  kind  of  book  to  place  in  the 

h«ode  of  the  tchool  boy  ur  f(lrl,  for  intcnwUnc  fecti  of  hiitorj 
an  prpurated  In  the  form  of  thort  ikeCehe*  of  those  gnat  nien 
who  have  done  no  niach  toward  the  making  of  hlntory." 

—Tkt  rkHTthmtut,  (October  12,  IflOS.) 


Handbook  of  Common  Things  and  Usefnl 
Information.  Prof usely  illustrated.  18mo. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 

Handbook  of  Popular  Science.  By  John 
Gall,  author  of  *  ^Popular  Readings  in 
Science.**  Profusely  illustrated.  18mo. 
Cloth.     60  cents. 

Royal  English  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia 
of  Common  Things.  12mo.  Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.60. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  F.  G.  S.  12mo.  Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated.    76  cents. 


With  Beautifully  Colored  Iliustrations. 

An  entirely  New  Series  of  Readers,  New  Lessons,  New  Type,  New  Pictnres. 

No.  1.  lemo.  Cloth,  with  colored  Illustrations,  30c.      No.  4.  ISmo.  Cloth,  with  colored  INnstratioDs,  T.V. 

No.  S.  lemo.  Cloth,  with  colored  illustrations,  3.5c.      No.  a.  ISmo.  Cloth,  with  colored  illustrations,  TAc. 

No.  3.  ICmo.  Cloth,  with  colored  illustrations,  BOc.      No.  0. 16mo.  Cloth,  with  colored  Illustrations,  Ibc. 

••Thoraaa  Nelaon  ft  Sou  hare  Mt  a  pace  that  wlUtciC  American  authors  and  publlshento  their  utmoit.  There  la  not  to  be 
found  for  the  money  in  any  department  of  literature  such  beautiful  book*  as  thete,  fmin  the  lUostrative  standpoint  at  least. 
Utile  people  do  like  colors,  uid  thej  hare  grown  bevond  their  school  days  before  they  cease  to  find  a  pecnliar  claim  in  an 
eaqoisite  picture,  where  effect  Is  heightened  by  the  artistic  touch  of  color.  It  should  not  be  understood  Uiat  this  ezcspdonal 
altradion  Is  the  only  merit  of  this  series,  which  abounds  In  modern  ideas  tkillfully  applied.  The  selections  arc  Interesting  to 
children,  are  well  guarded,  are  pleasin|^y  varied,  and  are  provided  with  many  aids  to  the  child  and  suggestions  to  the  teacher." 
—Jowrmal  of  Mdueation. 

Sent  po»tpaLl<l  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  NELSON  A  80N8,  ^""^iTimporu...  88  E.  17TH  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


grooks's  New  Arithmetics, 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

By  EOW.  BROOKS.  A.M..  Ph.D..  '       L  ^  ^P^^^^JX    N^^ 

5apcriiitcndciit  of  Philadelphia  Schools.  •        •     X\I^O"*BOOk  ScrfC^ 

Brooks's   Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.    -     -        ^ 
Brooks's  Standard  Arithmetic.    •     •    ••   •        ^ 

])r.  BrookB^B  Mathematical  works  have  been  for  years  the  most  satisfac- 
tory books  used  in  the  schoolroom.  Teachers  who  try  them  always  con- 
tinue them.  Dr.  Brooks  has  all  his  life  been  in  touch  with  secondary  and 
normal  schools  and  his  arithmetics  embody  methods  suited  to  secondary 
school  work.     For  particulars,  address 

CHRISTOPHER    SOWER    CO., 

614  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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AD  VES  TISBMENTS. 


THE 

Mutual 
Reserve 

Fund 

Life 
Asso'n. 


B.  B.   H  ABPEB 

Founder. 


r.A.BUBKIIAM, 
President. 


Mutual  RMerre  Building. 

The  Largest  Natural  Premium  As- 
sociation In  the  World. 

Broadway  and  Duane  St.,   Hew  Tork. 

Insurance  in  force,  orer  $309,000,000 

Resenre  or  Emergency  Fund,  held  in  trust,  otct       $3,435,000 
Death  Claims  Paid,  orer        $SS,dOO,000 

Over  Half  a  Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Beneficiaries 
Every  OO  Days. 

Liberal  Agency  Contracts  to  Reliable  Men.      Address  our 
Nearest  Manager  or  the  Home  Office. 


"The  most  macnifleeat  work  on  Bgypt  ainc* 
Napoleon's  expedition." 

ANCIENT  EGYPT 

OR 

MIZRAIM, 

By  DR.  8AMUBL  AUGUSTUS  BIHIOir.    Limited 
to  800  Copies. 


Superbly  illustrated  with  72  full  page 
plates  20x20  inches,  magnificently  colored, 
representing  the  temples,  etc.,  as  in  their 
original  splendor  as  also  their  present  con- 
dition, with  full  descriptive  text.       It   is 

A  WORK  OF  THE  HteNEST  ART 

and  appeals  to  the  lover  of  art  as  well  as 
to  the  Egyptologist  and  student. 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  was  pleased 
with  the  specimen  plates  of  your  great  work.'* 
—Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

"I  am  proud  to  see  such  creditable  work  done 
in  our  country."— Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

"The  public  or  private  library  that  can  possess 
it  will  be  Indeed  fortunate."— Public  Opinion. 

Address  for  descriptive  pamphlet 

HENRY  8.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

PUBLI8HKR8, 

156  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


OF  THE  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED 

By  the  Joint  Conference  on  English  requirements  for  admission  to  College, 
the  following  are  issued  in  the 

Students'  Series  of  English  Classics 


(34   BOOKS.) 


Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  .  as  cents 

The  Merchant  of  Tenice  .  35    " 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  .  35    " 

Blatthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rnstum  25    *  * 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration     .  95    *< 
Milton 'sL' Allegro,  nPenseroso,  Comas, 

andLycidas     .  .  25    " 

George  Bliot's  Silas  Mamer    .  •  35    " 

Scott's  Blarmion 35    '* 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  n.  35    *< 

Pope's  mad,  Books I,TI,XZII,&XZiy.  35    ** 

TUB  POLLOWINQ  VOLUMES  ARE  IN  PREPARATION 


Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  The 

Spectator     * 

Macaulay's  Bssays  on  Milton  and  Addison 
Selections  from  Washington  Irving 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 

America 

Tennyson's  Blaine  .... 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 


35  cents 

35  •• 

35  ** 

50  •' 

35  ** 

a5  ** 

S5  " 


Tennyson's  Princess 35 


LoweU's  TlsioB  of  Sir  Lannfal. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Axcite. 


Goldsmith's  Ticar  of  Wakefield. 
De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  TarUr  Tribe. 
Carlyle's  Bssay  on  Bums. 
Longfellow's  Bvangeline. 

<gr"All  arc  durably  and  attractirely  botmdln  cloth.   Corrc«pondene«  ■olicited.    Any  of  the  above  books  aent  poalpald  on  reeeipl 

of  price.    Usual  discount  in  quantities. 

LEACH.  SHEWELL,   &  SANBORN,  Publishers. 


BOSTON. 


NEW  TOBK. 


CHICAGO. 
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SPECIAL 
WORK 

FOR 

TEACHERS     «- 


DURING 
VACATION 
OR 
PERMANENTLY. 


HIGHEST  ENDORSEMENTS  OF 

OUR  FOREMOST  EDUCATORS. 

EXCEPTIONAL  INDUCEMENTS. 


Balch  Bros. 


36  BROMFIELD  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


iff(^iffSf(Sf(S^(Sf(jff(Si$(^$(^if^^ 
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"  ONLY  THE  BEST  IS  GOOD  ENOUGH " 

The  BoArd  of  Pnblleatlon  tries  to  make  the 

Westminster  Series,  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  DJ). 

THE  VERY  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  OcciDBMT  in  a  recent  issue  said : 

••The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  is  taking  great  pains  to  make  ito  Sabbath-School  pnbU- 
cations  of  the  very  highest  grade.  The  'helps/  both  for  teachers  and  scholars,  are  all  that  can  be- 
demanded ;  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  junior  and  primary  departments  during  the 
past  year,  and  as  for  Forward,  that  little  weekly  for  the  young  people,  it  always  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  charming  in  appearance  and  healthfully  uplifting  in  tone.  The  illustrations  In  theee 
papers  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  secular  magasines  for  the  young,  such  as  the  Youth's^ 
Companion  and  Harper's  Young  People.  Let  all  Presbyterians  be  loyal  to  the  Board  and  use  these 
helps  and  papers  in  preference  to  others,  most  of  which  are  inferior.** 


Sunday-schools  not  already  using  this  series  of  lesson  helps  and  illustrated  papers  will  do  well 
to  send  for  a  sample  set  for  examination  and  comparison. 

JOHN    H.   SCRIBNER.    Business  Superintendent. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi-      -  ^^  -    ^,  .         .  ^.        r^.   ..       .     .     ■   .         *^ 

.  cation  and^bbathschooi      1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

~~  i896 

NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

In    Public    School   Music 

WITH  SPBCUL  DBPARTMBKTS  OF 

Drawing,  Penmanship  and  Physical  Culture 

EASTERN  SECTION :  BOSTON,  JULY  13-25. 
FACULTY : 

nUSIC  :    Frederic  H.  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  Tapper,  Boston,  Mass.:  William  L.  Tom> 

lins,  Chicago,  111.;  Julia  Ettle  Crane,  Potsdam,  X.  Y. 
PENflANSHIP  :    Ilollis  E.  Dann,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  :    Louise  Preece,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
DRAWING  :   a  competent  instructor  of  the  Prang  .System. 

Special  feature,  exemplification  of  the  work  of  the  Natural  Course  in 
Music   by  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Tapper,  the  authors  of  the  system. 

Tuition,  Includingr  all  Departments  and  Courses,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

For  full  particularH  and  Application  for  Membership  forms  address: 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

Study  of  Latin  Inscriptions 

By  J.  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  Adjnnct  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia 

College,  New  York.     Half   bound,  Seal.     Just  Published. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $3.50 

A  full  coarse,  embodying  the  latest  iavestigations  in  Latin  epigraphy. 
The  only  book  in  the  English  language  on  this  subject.  It  combines  an  ex- 
tensive Introduction,  treating  such  subjects  as  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lat- 
inarum,  the  Latin  Alphabet,  the  Roman  Name,  the  Roman  Civil  Service, 
Sepulchral  and  Dedicatory  Inscriptions,  etc.,  with  about  seven  hundred  ex- 
amples of  inscriptions  for  illustration  and  practice  in  reading.  One  hundred 
of  these  are  photo-engraved  reproductions,  showing  forms  of  the  letters  and 
general  an*angement  of  the  inscriptions.  Extensive  bibliography ;  chrono- 
logical tables  of  Roman  emperors ;  index  of  abbreviations ;  table  of  archa- 
isms and  table  of  Roman  legions.     Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  request. 


OTHER  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS: 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature 

By  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Literature  Id  Columbia  College.    lUastrated  $1.0(> 

Englisli  Qrammar 

By  Wm.  BaskerrllK  Professor  of  Boirlish  Language  and  Literature,  Vanderbilt 
University ;  and  J.  W.  Sewell,  of  the  Fogg  High  School^  Nashville,  Tenn.    Cloth. . .  .90 

PSycliolog^r  and  Psycliic  Culture 

By  R.  P.  Halleck,  Professor  in  the  Male  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.    Cloth! 1.25> 

Cornelius  Nepos 

By  T.  B.  Lindsay,  Boston  Unlvordity.   Entirely  new.  Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth  1.10 

Selections  from  Viri  Romae 

Edited  by  R.  Arrowsmlth.  late  of  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  and  Charles 
Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City.    Cloth .75 

Selections  from  Aulus  Qellius 

By  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  CoUoge,  New  York.    Paper .30 

Latin  Lessons 

By  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati.    Cloth l.OO 

White's  Elements  of  Geometry 

By  John  Macule.    Cloth 1.25 

White's  (Macnie's)  Plane  Geometry .75 

Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Cir- 
culars, specimen  pages  and  introduction  terms  free.  Cor- 
respondence with  reference  to  the  examination  and  supply  of 
these  books  cordially  invited. 


American   Book  Company 

NEW  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  and  Portland,  Ore. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Pedagogy 


Henry  H.  HcCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ChAncellor. 


Twelve  msjor  aod  minor  courseR,  with  elec- 
tlTcs,  leadlugto  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Peda- 
gogy and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Complete  profespional  preparation  In  Peda- 
gogy for  tlio^e  who  Intend  to  become  superin- 
tendents, principals,  professors  in  normal 
schools,  and  teachers  of  higher  rank. 

YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  1ST. 

8cholarship8  yielding  $950  a  year  to  holder.  Board 

for  women  students  at  Women  Students' 

Ball.    Rate  very  moderate. 

For  Catalogue  address 

£Df ABD  R.  SHAW,  FLD.  Deas 

mnVBRSITT  BUILDING, 

Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Perfect  Gair  Holder. 

Pastent  the  Cnfff  to  the  lining  of  the 
Coat  5leeve. 

Is  placed  in  the  back  button  hole  of  the  cuff  and 

holds  the  cuff  in  exactly  the  same 

position  at  all  times. 


^Sfii^r. 


It  is  the  correct  way  to  hold  the  Cofft. 


Futcn  Holder  to  the  Cuff,  open  clasp,  pUcc  Cuff  t    

Coat  sleeve  with  CiMp  open,  tlien  prera  down  on  onlside  of 
Sleere.  clneiiig  the  cImd,  thus  the  Jawt  of  the  Ilolder  will  fa;rt- 
en  to  the  Coat  Sleeve  Lining.   To  remove  the  Cuff,  pan  tfaamb 


between  the^Cuff  and  Sleeve  and  o|»en  Clat^,  when  Cuff  will 
off  with  the  Coat  aod  are  thai  k»pt  from  gettinc  wet  or  dir^. 


■lide  off.    The  Cuffs  being  fastened  to  the 


I  asp,  wt 
le  Coat 


Sleeve  e 


when  washing  the  hands  or  doing  dirtv  work.  TO  PRO- 
TECT CUFFS  while  at  work  or  WASHING  thcj  ean  be 
slipped  up  the  Coat  Slei  ve  and  fastened  out  of  sight,  and  thus 
save  Laundry  Bills.  This  cannot  be  done  with  any  otbm 
Cuff  Holder. 

AGENTS  WANTED.       8EIXS  AT  SIGHT. 

Liberal  terms.    Price  S5c.,  prepaid  by  mail. 
Order  at  once  and  secure  territory  to  agents. 

'^-PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER  CO., 

85  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  OR  SELF  INSTRUCTION. 


Acknowledged  by.  leading  educators  every- 
elr 


where  to  be  the  best  books  published  on  the! 
respectire  subjects : 

$1.00 
.90 


Spelling  and  Letter  Writing,  196  pages, 
Plain  Bnglith,  234  pages, 


Typewriting  Instructor,  96  pages,       -       -1.00 

Spelling,  118  pages, M 

Practical  Shorthand,  244  pages,    •  1.M 

Progressive  Bookkeeping,  96  pages,    •  1.26 

Mercantile  Bookkeeping,  192  pages,    •      .  $2.00 
Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping, 

three  colors,  808  pages,                -  2.60 

Commercial  LaW,  192  pages,  1.26 

Dictionary,  6x2KxK  inches  (83,000 words),  .26 

Pocket  Dictiooary,  leather,  indexed.  -  .60 

Any  of  these  books  sent  prepaid  at  prices 
named.  All  the  books  are  handsomely  bound, 
and  are  the  most  practical  and  popular  text- 
books published.  The  Dictionary  can  be  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket,  and  contains  over  8,000  more 
words  than  any  other  pocket  dictionary.  It  wiU 
pay  yon  to  send  for  part  or  all  of  these  books. 
Bates  to  teachers  and  specimen  pages  mailed  on 
application. 

Address  the  publishers, 

The  Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

414  5UPBRI0R  STREBT.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


GERMANIA, 

Magazine  for  the  Study  of  the 

Qerman    Lang^uage    and 

Literature. 

Highly  recommended  by  eminent  college 
professors  and  the  press  as  '*  the  best  effort 
yet  made  to  assist  students  of  German  and 
to  interest  them  in  their  pnrsuit." 

Prof.  Edward  S  Joynes,  South  Carolina  Unl. 
versity : 

"I  find  GERif  ANIA  constantly  better  and  bet- 
ter, and  I  hope  its  success  may  correspond  to  its 
ever  growing  merit.  It  has  become  invaluable 
to  German  study  and  scholarship  in  America." 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Smiley,  Principal  of  Denver 
High  School : 

'nfou  ought  to  be  successful  in  increasing  your 
circulation.  The  use  of  the  roagaxlne  with  our 
class  last  year  shows  excellent  results  in  the 
same  class  this  year,  for  they  handle  dasale 
prose  and  poetry  with  an  ease  unexampled  In 
previous  classes." 

Testimonials  have  also  been  received  from  : 

Prof.  Whitney,  Yale;  Prof.  Dr.  Huss.  Prince- 
ton College ;  Prof .  Brandt,  Cornell  Universi^; 
Prof.  Seidensticker,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Martin  Greif,  German  Poet;  Rudolf  Banmbach. 
German  poet;  Prof.  Dr.  Daniel  Saunders,  great- 
est German  lexicographer  and  Germanist,  and 
many  other  distinguished  scholars. 

Subscription  Price,  $9.00. 

eERMANIA  PUB.  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Pl« 
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FOURTH  SUMMER  MBBTINO 


OP  THB- 


American  Society 


FOR  THE 


Extension  of  UniYersity  Teaching, 

In  tlie  Bnillions  of  tlie  nnMty  of  Feonsylyania, 

PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  6-31, 1896. 


Bive  Departiiieiits  of  Study.    University  Lecturers 

aiid  Equipiiieiit. 


A.  ROMAN  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 

Courses  by  Dr.  C.  6.  Child  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  Henry  Gibbons  and  Professor 
Alfred  Gademan,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bev.  W.  B.  Hale  of  Mlddleboro, 
Mass.,  Professor  W.  A.  Hammond  of  Cornell  University,  Professor  W.  C.  Lawton  of  the 
Adelphl  Academy,  Mr.  D.  C  Munro  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Tracy 
Peck  of  Yale,  Professor  T.  J.  Shahan  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Professor 
Mayo-Smlth  of  Columbia  and  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith  of  Harvard. 

B.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  Courses  under  the  Direction  of  Professor  Llghtner  Wltmer  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  MUSIC. 

Lectures  and  Class  Instruction  by  Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  T.  W.  Surette  of  Baltimore. 

B.    SCIENCS. 

Courses  by  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  and  Dr.  P.  G.  Benedict  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Professor  William  Frear  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  Dr.  J.  W.  Harshberger,  Professor  J.  M.  Macfarlane 
and  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker  of  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Wilson  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums. 

X.    MATHEMATICS. 

Courses  by  Dr.  I.  J.  Schwatt  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Hallett. 


Inclusive  ticket  admitting  to  the  lectures  of  all  DepartntentSy 
Fifteen  Dollars.    Department  Ticket^  Ten  Dollars. 

49"  For  information  address 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director. 

Ill  SOUTH  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Fleate  mention  "  Education*'  In  oorretpondlnf  with  Advertltert. 
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Merriljl  piANes 


INSPEGTION  '.'  INVITED. 


Most  Artistic  Instruments  Made. 


Old  Pianos  and  Organs  taken 
as  part  payment. 


TERMS  '.  TO  '.  SUIT  '.  PURCHASER. 


Tbe  Merrill  Piano  Co., 


ii8  Boylston  St.,       Boston.Mass. 


Plea««  mention  "Bduoatlon"  in  oorretpondloir  with  Advertiaers. 
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OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  will  furnish  almost  any  magazine  or 
paper  they  may  wish  to  order  at  a  discount  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.     Here  are  the  discounts  on  a  few : 


Arena, 

Forum, 

Harper's  Magazine, 

Century, 

Atlantic, 

Scribner's, 

Journal  of  Education, 

Review  of  Reviews, 

Cosmopolitan, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

The  New  Science  Review, 

The  Independent, 

New  Education, 


$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60 
1.00 
1.00 
2  00 
8.00 
1.00 


OUR 

puice. 

82.80 
2.80 
3.50 
8.75 
3.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.75 
2.80 
.85 


PUBLISHERS  EDUCATION, 
60  BROM FIELD  STREET,  -  -  - 


PRICE  WITH 
EDUCATION. 

•5.60. 

6  60. 
6.00. 
6.50. 
6.25. 
6.60. 
6.00. 
6.00. 
8.80. 
8  80. 
4.50. 
6.50. 
8.50. 


BOSTON. 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE, 


Is  def>crlbed  as  follows  by  the  editor  of 
the  oldest  school  Journal  in  the  West,— 
Intelligence: 

**  Every  teacher  who  is  Interested  In  the  kindergarten  work,— and  that  means  all  primary 
ieachers.  supervising  principals,  city  superintendents  and  a  great  many  country  teachers,— should 
know,  if  they  do  not  already  kn<iw,  that  the  representative  journal  of  the  kindergarten  movement  U 


«he  KIHDBROABTBir  MAGAZIMB,  published  at  Chicago. 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  $3.00;  spicimen,  30  cts.  I  ^.^Hl^!^ 


Child  Garden^  13  numbers  in  the  year,  $1.00. 


It  has  no  peer  in  kindergarten  Journalism.' 

Kindergarten  Literature  Co.| 

x66  S.  Clinton  St. ,  Chicago. 


WINSHIP 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Prompt  Attention. 

Courteous  Treatment. 


Fair  Dealings. 

Best  Equipment. 


3  Somerset  Street,    -    BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1308. 

W.  F.  JARVIS,  Manager. 


The  Representative  Magazine  of  the  Great  Middle  West 


-•    18  THE   •- 


Illustrated  Midland  Monthly. 

It  numbers  among  its  contributors,  Octave  Thanet  Klaine  Goodale  Eastman,  Mary  J. 

Beid,  Hamlin  Uarland,  S.  H.  M.  Bvers,  George  F.  Parker,  Congressman  J.  P.  DoUi- 

ver,  Franklyn  W.  Lee,  and  a  hoitt  of  other  well-known  wilters. 

It  is  developing  scores  of  talented  unknowns  who  will  be  the  **we!l-known  writers" 

uf  the  next  decade. 

Outside  its  regular  literary  work  it  offers  cash  prixes  to  amateur  writers. 

It  ii  only  $1 .  so  a  year.   Try  it  a  year ;  or  if  yon  have  not  teen  it  send  lo  cents  in  postage  for  lample  copy. 


Ad. 
dreaa 


JOHNSON  BRIQHAM,  Si^a«'H..ua,.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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THE  FI8K  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES. 

BVBRBTT  O.  FISK  &  CX>.,  Proprietors. 

Send  to  any  of  thn  following  addrenes  for  Agency  Maannl,  fk«e. 

4  Asbbarton  Place.  Boston,  Mass.  26  King  Street.  West  Toronto,  Can. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yink  City,  N.  T.  420  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1243  Twelfth  Street,  Wanhlugtou,  D.  C  107  Keith  A  Perry  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

806  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  728  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

625  Stlnson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


xxo  Tremont  St. ,  Boston. 


x6g  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

C.  A.  SCOTX  &  CO..  Proprietora. 
Agency  Manual  Free  to  any  Addi-eds.  One  Fee  Registers  In  Both  Offices. 

120  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON, 
PRBSTON  I.  MBRBIU,  HMMger. 

9ft  per  cent  of  positions  filled  last  year  were  direct  applications  from  Superintendents  and  School 
Boards. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  ^  S^ST.  *S2S"' 

We  supply  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses,  and  Special  instructors  In  all  Departments 
NATIVE  LANQUAOB  TEACHERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Tbe  Beacon  Teachers'  Agency, 


Free  Registration. 

Support  solely  from  oomim  salons.) 


Send  for  olroulars  to  the 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

24  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


A  MERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  suppUes  Profes- 
-•^    sors,  Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses,  etc.,  to  Colleges,  Scjjiools  and  Families. 
Apply  to  MRS.  M.  J.  TOUNG -FULTON,  as. Union  Square,  Hew  Tork. 


eo^<^eee<w»f>eQaow»^oeaeeoe<»o 


Wei 
12 

All   Brass,  Nickel  Plated  and  Bums     3 
Kerosene  Oil.  ,3 


The  Pathlight 

A  beautiful,  thorousrhly  made  and 
finely  finished  Bicycle  Lamp,  Jolt  and 
cyclone  proof. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  oonntnr  (ezpreas  prepaid) 
on  i-ocei-it  (  f  price.  tl.«).  (Maybe  you  can  buy  it 
of  your  local  dealer  for  a  litUe  less  ;  ask  him.) 

THE  PLACE  &  TERRY  MFG.  CO., 
247  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


GO  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA 

IN  AUGUST. 

See  advertisement  Page  XX  VIII, 


Tliaiter  &  Brotlier, 

OPTICIANS, 

9  BROMFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


Finest  Field,  Marine, 

and  Opera  Glasses^ 
Spectacles,  EyeRlasses, 
And     All     Optical     Goods. 


THE  OLDEST  OPTICAL  HOUSE 
IN  THE  CITT. 


Pleaee  mention  '•  Education  *'  In  correepondlnir  with  Advertie«rs. 
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PriTfttt  Preparatloa  for  CollMe  and  the  Intti- 
tnte  of  Tedmolocy .  Mr.  W.  N.  EaTrfl  will  receive 
for  prlyate  lusU-uelloii  in  the  «(udie9  reqasite  for 
admltUnoe  to  College  aJ&d  the  Scientific  Schools, 
papils  of  either  sex,  tingly  or  In  classes  of  five 
each.  Mr.  Eavrs  has  hatl  a  long  and  very  sac- 
cessfnl  experfenre  in  his  profession,  and  will 
fnmUh  references  If  apoUcation  Is  made  to  198 
Dartmoath  Street,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

8BD0WICK  niSTITUTB. 
A  strictly  select  and  limited  school  for  yoong 
men  and  boys.    Prepares  for  cullege  and  busi- 
ness.   Students  are  members  of  the  Prindpars 
family  and  receive  constant  personal  attention. 

Address,  K.  J.  Vah  Lbmnbp,  Principal, 
( Berkshire  County .)       Great  Barrlngton,  Mass. 

CRBLTBNHAM  ACADBlfY.  Ogonts,  (near  Phil- 
adelphia), Pa.  Unexcelled  In  all  that  conMi- 
tntes  a  first-class  College  Preparatory  School. 
Military  system.  John  C  Rick,  Ph.D.,  Princi- 
pal.   Ma),  w.  R.  King,  Commandant. 

FRAHKLIN  ACADBMT,  Franklin,  Nebraska, 
Stands  first  among  Preparatory  Sch'ools  In  the 
West.  Has  excellent  Normiri  and  Musical 
courses:  cultured  and  experienced  Instructors, 
large  library  and  laboratories;  expenses  very 
low.  Address  A  lexis  C.Uabt,  a  .m.,  Principal . 

RUGBT  ACADBMT.  IVew  York.  A  Boarding 
and  Day  School  for  Boys  at  92d  St.  and  Central 
Park,  West.    Large  rooms.    Extensive  private 


grounds   surrounding  building, 
began  Sept.  88. 
Address  Clinton  BtrsLiNa,  A.M.,  Registrar. 


Fourth  year 


POMONA  C0LLB6B,  CUremont,  California. 
Christian  College.  Regular  courses  through 
junior  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  Congrega- 
tional denomination.  Thirty-five  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  Location  good  for  health  and 
morals.    Address  C  G.  Baldwin,  President. 

IF  TOU  NBBD  materials  for  your  Ait  or  Draw- 
ing Departments,  please  send  for  our  catalogue 
and  terms. 

WADSWORTB,  HOWLABD  &  CO., 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

The  Seminary  and  Conservatory  and  Art  School, 
at  Mt.  Canoll,  III.  In  its  4l8t  year  under  same 
President;  hsu  original  features,  giving  superior 
advantages  to  talented  young  women  of  mod- 
erate means.  Tuition  and  books  free  to  one  stu- 
dent of  marked  ability  from  eai'h  county  in  the 
U.  S.    Send  for  free  Oread  and  learn  conditions. 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For   pamphlet  giving   full    information 
apply  to, 

M.  CHAHBERLAINy       Cambridge,  Mass. 


SHORTHAND. 


It  is  wise  to  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  it.  It 
is  fast  becoming  a  leading  feature  in  alt  etluca- 
tionai  institutions.  ISAAC  PITMAN'S  svHteni 
adopted  by  and  taught  In  Public  Schools  of  New 
Yort  City.  "Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phono- 
graph Self-Instructor."  2.)0  pp.,  $l.dO.  Specimen 
Alphabet  and  Full  Rules  for  Writing 
1  TO  TEACHEKS.    Mention  Education. 

ISAAC  PITMAH  &  SONS,    88Pi»lo°8q..N.Y, 

Take  lessons  at  the  Metropolitan  School,  15a, 
Fifth  ave.,  N.  W.  Cor.  aoth  St..  New  York. 


SCHOOL  OF  BXPRB88I0V,  Art,  Literature, 
Oratory.  Thorough  Methods  for  Best  Students. 
44  Redtals.  Summbk  Tbrm,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
July  8.  Catalogue  free.  Also  specimen  copy  of 
the  new  review.  Expression.  Address  S.  S.  Uua. 
BT,  Ph.D.  or  EX PBBSSioir,  458  Boy Iston  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

BEKKBLBY  SCHOOL,  Y.  M.  C.  A. .  Boston.  A 
co-educational  preparatory  school  of  the  highest 
grade.  Its  oenlflcate  admits  to  all  colleges  ao- 
cepting  oertifloates.  Pupils  sent  yearly  to  Instl. 
tnie  of  Technology,  Harvard  and  Boston  Uni- 
verslties.  Law  an<i  Medical  Schools,  etc.  Cata- 
logues forwarded.  13th  year  began  Sept.  28. 
Tatlob,  DbMbbittb  a  Haoab. 

BBSBA  COLLBOB,  Berea,  Ky.  Advantages 
flrst^lass,  expenses  very  low.  Just  the  school 
for  young  men  and  young  women  who  think  of 
doing  missionary  work  as  teachers  or  preachers. 
P.  D.  Dodob,  Seo'y  and  Treas. 

SAUVEUR    AMHSRST 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

July6— August  14.  at  Amherst  College.  Twen- 
tv-elght  courses  offered.  Programme  free.  Ad- 
dress Prof.  W.  L.  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass. 

SEE  OUR  CLUBBING  LIST 

ON  PAGE  XXI. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

OFFBB8  COIJB8E8  IM 

Chemistry, 


Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering, 
Mining  Knglneerlng, 
Architecture, 


Geology, 
Botany  and  ZoSlogy, 
General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers, 


Anatomy  and  Physiology  (as  a  preparation  for 
Medical  Schools.) 
For  the  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 
M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 
N.  S.  SHALEB,  Dean,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


i 


A  Teackr's  Bareani 

Honorably  conducted  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  both    teachers    and 

school  officers 

Our  ** Bureau**  is  managed 
by  Educators  and  not  by 
Speculators.  .  .,  .  •  ... 
Try  what  we  can  do  to  help 
you 

EDUCATIONAL 

GAZETTE     BUREAU,! 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  '*  Kducatlon  *'  In  oorreaponding  with  Advertisers. 
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The  Williams  Typewriter 

THE  30th  CENTURY  WRITER. 


Writing  IMaohine 
■r7   roftheft 
hiffhestistandard. 


Writingr  Machine 

of  the 
higrhest  standard. 


VISIBLE  WRITINfi  AND  DIRECT  INKINB. 

Lightest  Caniage,  Universal  Keyboard,  Light  and  Easy  Touch,  Instantaneous  Response. 

CHALLENGES    THE    WORLD    FOR   SPEED. 

Excels  In  Manifolding  Power,  Beauty  of  Work.  Durability,  Simplicity,  Portability. 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccttpied  tern  toi  y .  lUastrated  Catalogue  on  application . 

JOHN  P.  LOYELL  ARMS  CO.,  '""-^  ^JII^ntT'-*'"' 

147  IJSrasliinifton  Street,  Boston. 


45  DAYS;  EXCURSION  TO  EUROPE  $270. 

JULY  4th,  PER  8.  S.  "CITY  OP  ROME.'» 
All  expenses  Included.  Swiss  and  Rhine  An- 
nex trip,  $70,  or  Italy  trip,  $170  extra.  Accom- 
panied by  F.  C.  Clark.  July  4,  North  cape;  nept. 
8.  Holy  Land ;  Oct.  17,  Round  WorUl  Cruise  to 
the  Mediterranean,  Feb.  2, 1897.  F.  C.  CLARK, 
111  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CALCIUM  LIGHT  CO., 

Maiiufac-tu.vnof  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas  for  1(1  umin- 
atiuiiB  and  Stereopiicuni.  Calcium  iJghu  fur  Tab.eaux,  Pro- 
res  iona  and  out  door  lllutninaliona,  with  Beautiful  Colvfred 
Effects.  Stereo|ttic>in  and  Ijantern  Slides  f->r  sale.  Exper- 
ienced operators  furniah«rd  for  illustrated  locturea. 

LABORATORY  9  WAY  STRBBT,  BOSTOH. 

Busiu«M  ofliuea :     Fbku.  M A«iRK,  9  Way  Su 

John  J.  McNamaba,  .%V{  Washington  91- 

New  York  Office:   Brookljrn  Calcium  Light  Co., 
xxa  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


i  NO  Ai 


Ho.  ISM— Surrey  Raraess,  Priof  |14.50. 
As  good  a<i  sells  for  920. 


KLKHART  CARRIAGK  A  HARNKSS  MFG.  CO.,  W.  B.  Pratt.  8«o*y.  KLKHART.  IND. 


IF  YOU 
WISH  A  HBW 


AT 
A    BARGAIN 


Piano,  Bicycle,  or  Typewriter, 

CALL  ON  US. 
We  have  some  special  bargains  which  you  cannot  duplicate. 

KASSON  A  PALMER,  »'» ""<»'nS.lS°x."«"'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Please  mention  "  Bducstion  "  in  correapondlnir  with  AdTertlaertf. 
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ARTISTIC.   ECONOMIC,  ^  COMPLETE.  NATIONAL. 

Vcctifitf  ttie  ltc«|UltctDCt)ts  of  the  l«le  Sctiool  L«ats.     |IUlt)«t)tlo  lt«i»orts. 
Enthlisi«sllo«lir  It)dorsed  bir  llie  I^eadltii  Kdlic«tors  of  lite  Continent. 


'  X^'ZlSJQCtZRJ^FMJi'nJ 


-^^ 


feSJPSi^lfiA 


iClciant  Commcnoctneni  Stationery,  flrtUtlo  Letter  Meeds,  Certlfleatcs 
Vzetnlnetion  Pei^ers,  modern  Coi^f  Books,  end  General  Sonool  supplies. 

r».  o  Box  ^ai. OOT.UMBUS,  omo. 

$3.50  FOR  $2.50. 

For  $2J{0,  the  regular  price  of  subscription,  we  will  send  PUBLIC  OPINION  for  one  year  to  a 
new  subscriber,  anil  any  one  of  the  following  popular  magazines : 

C08M0F0LITAN, 

GODEF*8  MAGAZINE, 

McC LUBE'S  MAGAZINE, 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

These  need  no  Intnxluctlon;  perhaps  we  do.  PUBLIC  OPIXfON  is  unique;  the  result  of  con. 
densing  the  best  editorial  comment  upon  all  sides  of  every  prominent  current  topic. 

,        3,000  Newspapers.  Magazines  and  Reviews  are  Read  Each  Wcclc  In  the 

Preparation  of  a  Single  Issue. 

The  contents  are  arranged  under  departments  of  American  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Socioloffical, 
Scientillc,  Religious,  Letters  and  Art,  ami  Busin^'ss  and  Finance.  You  can  obtain  a  better  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  Journal  fi'om  a  personal  examination.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

The  Public  Opinion  Co.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

4^ The  duration  of  thl«  offer  is  llmlted.^t 


Catarrh 
Can  be 
Cared  t 


It  cured  Dr.  Sylces  In  1870  and  will  cure  you 
DOW.  For  S4  years  we  have  received  recom- 
mendations from  those  cured.  This  fact  should 
convince  you  of  Its  superiority.  Send  for  bc!«t 
book  on  catarrh  yet  published.  Mailed  to  yuur 
address  free. 


DR.  SYKES* 


SURE 
CURE 
FOR 


CATARRH 


Address* 

DR.  8TKB8  8URB  CURB  CO., 

B,  Cazton  Bld'g,  Chicago. 
When  writing  mention  Education. 


Decorative 

Art  Works 

of  all  kinds,  for  schools. 

Casts,  Photographs, 
Engravings,  Pottery. 

49*Send  for  CATALOGUB. 

The  J.  C.  WITTER  CO., 

Educational  Art  Publishers, 

76  Fifth  Avenue,    -    New  York. 
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Winter  Resort 


ON  THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 


4g|  Has  been  endorsed  and  recommended  by  every 

^  prominent  Northern  Physician  who  has 

^1  visited  the  place  as  the 

^  Ho$t  Desirable  Place  for  CoDsnmptives 

i  in  the  United  States. 

I  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.    BATES  HODEBiTE. 

^  Seaboard    Air   Line  Direct  Route 

^  North   and  Soutli. 

m,  For  information  address, 

J  J.  T.  PATRICK, 

%  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


Fleaae  mention  **  l£dac«tion  "  In  corresponding  with  AdTertl»«ni. 
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j PINET  WOODS  INN,! 

I         SOUTHERN  PINES,  N.  G.         I 
I  I 


i  A  Resort  with  all  the  Conve- 
1         niences  of  City  Life. 

i  A  Winter  Home  for  the  Cul- 
i         tivated  and  Refined. 


OOMPORTABLB  BEDS.  , 

f|  FIRST-CLASS  TABLE.  % 

w  H 

^  EFFICIENT  SERVICE.  ^ 

S  POLITE  ATTENTION.    i| 


GHAS.  ST.  JOHN,  Manager. 


Flease  mention  *'  Education  *'  in  correapondinir  with  AdvertlMrt. 
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AD  VEBTISKMENTS, 


^J.\  True  Scienoe'of  Living, 

f  T  cwtvu     ^^^  Compel  of  Health, 

By  E.  H.  Dewey,  M.D. 

iDtroductlon  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. 

and 

A  New  Era  for  Women, 

HBAI.TH  WITHOUT  DRUGS, 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  two  most  valuable  books  in  the  world  ex- 
<5eptlngthe  Bible.  Scientists  say  it  is  the  6RBAT- 
B8T  PHTSIOLOGICAL  DISCO VBRT  OP  THB  AGB. 
Worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  every  family.  KO 
BfBDICINB.  No  StaiUriam.  No  treatment  m- 
▼olYlns  expense.  A  free  Gospel  to  the  world. 
Relieves  nearalcia,  catarrh,  rneamatitm,  head- 
ache, bladder  troubles,  heart  troubles,  all  nerve 
troubles,  backache,  constipation,  dyspepsia ,  in- 
•digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach.  Pre- 
vents Bright's  disease,  nervous  prostration,  paral- 
ysis and  apoplexy,  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
never  achieved  by  a  course  of  drugs.  Sure  cure 
for  intemperance  and  the  tobacco  habit.  Sub- 
acribers  may  return  the  book  to  us  within  ten 
davs  if  not  entirely  satisfied  and  money  will  be 
refunded. 

THE  HEKRT  BILL  PVB.  CO., 

NORWICH,  OONN. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Por  the  Greatest  Selling  Book  Published. 

Famous  AmericaB  Heo  anl  f  omeD 

357  Pull  Page  Portraits,  8  x  xx  inches. 

A  Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  the  living 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who  have  made, 
and  are  still  making  their  mark.  Prices  are  so 
low  that  everyone  can  own  It. 

Anyone  can  sell  the  book,  whether  he  has  had 
experience  in  canvassing  or  not. 

THE  HENRY  BILL  PIIB.  CO., 

NORWICH.  CONN, 


9BITEB  8H0B  GO^  Inc*p.  CaplUI.  11,000,000. 
BEST  •l.SO    SHOE   IN   TUB    WORLD. 

**A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned"  ^ 
ThisIiAdlea'  Solid  French  Dongola  Kid  But- 
ton Boot  delivered  free  anywhere  In  the  U.S.,  on 

ney  Order, 
for  $1.50. 
the  boots 
stores  for 
this  boot 
we  guar- 
and  xp^ar, 
ot  satlstled 
he  money 
air.  Opera 
ton  Sense, 
,  E,  &  EB, 
)  and  half 
lyoursUe; 
it  Jit  you. 
Illustrated 
^  Cata. 
m  logue 
FREE 


RAL  ST., 


Nova 
Scotia 


A  Yacation  of  Rest 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


1 


OUR  3RD  SEASON. 

Select  Party  of  cultured  peo- 
ple will  spend  the  month 
of  August  in  the  cool, 
romantic    and 
picturesque 

Gornwallis  Valley. 

RATES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

ADDRESS 

Associate  Editor 
Education, 

—50— 
BROMPIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE    -    - 

Bor,  or  I^eijew  your  Subscriptioi]  to  Educatioij, 


I.    It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-olass  educational  magazines. 
II.    It  Is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

III.  It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

IV.  If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 
this  great  and  progressive  profession. 

y.  It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
self-culture,  fitting  you  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  as  a 
teacher. 

VI.  It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  class- 
room methods.  It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.  Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 

VII.  Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  Journal  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high- 
class  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests  I 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possible 
educational  magazine.    Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 


DESERVED  PRAISE  IS  NOT  FLATTERY. 

Bead  what  others  say  of  as.    We  receive  such  Testimonials  almost  every  day. 

*^  Bright  and  spirited  throughout."  —  Congregationalist , 

*^  Varied  and  interesting  in  carefully  selected  features."  —  Boston  Journal, 

*^  Something  to  help  and  inspire  every  class  of  teaching." —  ChrUtian  Advocate, 

**  A  well-edited,  handsomely  printed  magazine.  —  Boston  Beacon. 

^^  This  magazine  has  been  pronounced  by  a  leading  teacher  of  this  city  the  best 
extant,  and  its  contents  are  in  proot.'^  ^  Baltimore^  (^<20i  Methodist  Protestant. 

'^  Of  our  exchanges  the  most  welcome  perhaps  is  Education."  ^  The  Educa- 
tional Becord^  Quebec, 

*'  Devoted  to  the  fresh  discussion  of  the  deepest  as  well  as  more  practical  educa- 
tional problems,  and  is  exerting  an  ever  increasing  influence." —  Odd  Fellows^  Begis* 
tier. 

^*  Education  has  a  large  present  and  seems  to  have  a  yet  larger  future."— Pres. 
Charles  F.  Tlimng,  D.  Z>.,  Western  Beserve  University^  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

^^  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  excellent  work  done  in  this  magazine,  and 
frequently  consult  it  with  interest."  —  Pres.  Merrill  E,  Qates^  LL.  D..  Amherst  CoU 
lege. 

^^  It  always  contains  articles  of  interest  to  educators,  and  of  such  sort  that  one 
must  read  them  if  he  would  know  what  is  happening  in  the  teachers'  field."  —  Prof. 
A.  E.  Dolbeary  Tufts  College. 

^^  Chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  suggestiveness  of  its  articles.  The  vistas 
opened  are  numerous." — Prof.  J.  H.  C.  Brontiy  University  of  California. 

Under  date  Feb.  9, 1895,  Pres.  H.  H.  Seerley,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  speaks  of  himself  as  ^*  a  subf»cril>er  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  who  owes  much  of  his 
professional  zeal  and  success  to  the  good,  sound  doctrines  that  have  appeared  In 
EDUCATION  during  the  past  fifteen  years." 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICB,  $3.00.    Sample  Copy  for  six  a-cent  stamps.    Try  it  for  a  Tear. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers, 

50  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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AD  VEBTISEMENTH. 


BICYCLES ! ! 


We  have  several  fine  bargrains  in  NEW  Wheels.     If  you  wish 
a  wheel  oall  in  and  see  us,  or  write  to  us  at  once. 

K^SSON  <fe  PALMER, 


60  BROMPIBLD  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE 


Colorado  Scliool  Jourijal 


EtrablUhed  1885. 


The  Oldest  and  Dcat 

In  the 

Rocky  Mountains. 


Published  Monthly 

during  the 

School   Year. 


THE  COLORADO  8CH00U0URNAL, 

Denver,  Colorado. 


SencbeSt  TTooIa  anb  Supplies* 

Lowest  Prices.    Headqaarten.    Send  for  catak>s:oe. 

Chandler  &  Barber.  ^S&%^^ 

C.  AW.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

474    Washington    Street, 

BOSTON. 

Lowest  prices  In  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches, 
Ladles'  and  Gentlemen's. 


CRAM'S 

Universal  and  Aflrto/io 
nrivalled  •  •  AlidiCi. 


Nothing  Is  more  necessary  to  the  social,  the  basiness 

and  educational  departments  of  life,  the 

home,  the  office,  the  library  or 

the  parlor,  than  a 

Good  Atlas,  Carefully  Edited, 

Accurate  in  the  outline  of  maps,  and  correct  in  all 
the  details  of  their  construction.  The  very 
fact  that  over  500,000  copies  of 

CRAM'S  UNIVERSAL  AND  UNRIVALLED  ATLASES 

Have  already  been  sold,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  their  merits  and  popularity.    The  price  of 
Universal  AUas,  $5.76.    Unrivalled,  $425. 

AGENTS     WANTED     EVERYWHERE. 

For  detailed  description  and  special  terms,  address 


C.  p.  GRAY. 


New  York  Manager, 


89  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Typewriters  rented  60c.  a  week.    Second  hand  Typewriters  of  all 

makes,  from  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

NEW   FRANKLINS   $75.00   EACH. 

[ESTABLISHED  18411.1 


CUTTER  TOWER  CO., 


xaa  MILK  8TRBBT, 


0pp.  Hawley  A  Arch  Sta.,  up  1  flight, 


BOSTOH,  MAS8.,U.8.  A. 


GET  THE  BEST 

When  yon  are  about  to  buy  a  Sewlnfir  Machine 
do  not  be  deceived  by  allurinsr  advertisements 
and  be  led  to  think  yon  can  gret  the  beat  nutde. 
finest  finiahod  and  '  **  ^ 

Most  Popular         \ 

for  a  mere  uong.    See  to  it  that  ^ 

vou  buy  from  reliable  manu-  r 

facturers  that  have  gained  a 
repuUtion  by  honest  and  sq  uare 
dealing,  you  will  then  get  a 
Sewing  Machine  that  is  noted 
the  world  over  for  its  dura- 
bility. You  want  the  one  that 
it  eaaieat  to  manage  and  is 

Light  Running 

There  is  none  in  the  world  that 
can  equal  in  mechanical  con- 
struction, durabilitv  of  working 
parts,  fineness  of  miish,  beauty 
In  appearance,  or  haa  aa  many 
improvements  as  the 

New  Home 

It  haa  AatooMtlc  Tension,  Doable  Peed,  alike 
on  both  sides  of  needle  {Patemted)^no other  haa 
it ;  New  SUnd  (PaiemiMy,  driving  wheel  hinged 
on  adiusUble  centers,  thna  reducing  friction  to 
the  niiT*fT"""*t 

.  WRIT!  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

THE  lEl  HOIE  SBW1I6  liCHUE  GO. 

OSAMa,l(AM.   Boeroir,  Mass,  m  Umoir  SetTABS,  K.  T 

OncAoo,  III.  8t.  Lorn.  Mo.   Daxxas,  Tins. 

Bam  FSAVOisoo.  Cal.   ATLAjrrA.OA. 

160  TREMONT  ST..      BOSTON,  i'"^' 
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AD  VERTI8EMENTS. 


SCHOLAR   (Reading) 

' /  The  thrilling  tones  of  the  noble 
Vocalion  Organ  poured  out  in  a 
flood  of  music  stirring  his  soul  to 
to  its  very  depths. ^^ 

TEACHER    (to  class) 

What  is  tbe  Vocalion  Oi^an  t 


SCHOLARS : 


Ist.  ^'  A  kind  of  organ  you  wind  up 
and  it  sounds  like  Sousa's  band." 

2nd.  ^'  An  organ  that  is  played  by  a 
crank." 

3rd.  '^  An  organ  possessing  broad 
vibrators,  with  a  tone  resembling 
a  pipe  organ." 

4th.  (Who  knows  it  all)  •'  Now,  its 
an  organ  that  sounds — now — just 
like  a  big  organ,  but — now — it 
don't  cost  so  much  and — now — 
some  of  tbe  tones  are  much  finer. 
We've  got  one  in  cur  church  and — 
now  —  Mr.  Orgelspieler  says  he 
never  played  anything  so  fine." 


TEACHER: 

"Wrong;  you  are  thinking  of  the 
Orchestrion." 

'*  Wrong ;  Vocalion  Organs  are  not 
being  played  by  cranks." 

"Oh,  you  got  that  out  of  the  Dic- 
tionary. True  enough  ten  years 
ago.     Next." 

"  Jimmie,  you  are  nearly  right. 
(Don't  say  "now"  all  the  time). 
Scholars,  it  is  an  organ  construct- 
ed on  a  principle  which  makes  it 
cheaper  to  build  than  the  ordinary 
church  organ,  at  the  same  time 
giving  some  tone  qualities  in  a 
much  purer  form." 


SEND  FOR  OATALOQUBS,  BTO. 

^eaatifQl  fc»t-blowing  Organs  $300  ap. 

I^arge  Organs,  two  manaals 

and  pedals,  $950  ap. 

The  Mason  &  Riscti  Vocalion  Co.,  Ltd., 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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T^irne    is    IV/foney. 

®  SAVE)  IT  ® 


BY  TAKING  THE 


Best  Route 


To  and  From 


COLORADO,  UTAH,    CALIFORNIA,  ORE- 
GON, WASHINGTON,  IDAHO 
AND  MONTANA, 

Through  Palace  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars,  Composite  Buffet  Smoking 
and  Library  Cars  and  Pullman  Tourist  Cars  Daily.  Personally  Conducted 
California  Excursions  Weekly. 

Tickets  via  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM  can  be  obtained  from  all 
Ticket  Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  full  information  rela- 
tive to  this  system  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to 


OenerAl  Eastorn 


R.  TENBROECK, 

287  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


TraTellttiT  Passen'r 
A^nt, 


WILLARD  MASSEY, 

292  WASHINBTON  ST.,  BOSTON »  MASS. 


E.  Dickinson,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Omaha,  Neb.     E.  L.  Lomax,  G.  P.  T. 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. 


darigna,  hmmmUUA  Am*      . 

Itok.  «■«!««  TMTtoty*  low  prIeM,  taperlor  qnalltf  and  fine  workmftnthip  of  our  soodi  In  , 
this  limited  apace,  bat  we  went  yon  to  write  for  our  1896  lUufftrat^  Cataloffae.    This  ia  the  larf*  \ 
eat  and  best  catalogae  we  eTer  publiabed.    Aak  for  Cat.  M.    It  oontaina  about  100  pMea,  and  conl 
^  ua  lota  of  money  and  time;  bat  joo  oan  have  one  free.    We  !!«▼•  a«c<  »  fliae  Use  mi^ 
i  '  BICTCliBS  mi  ]ow«a«  prieea,       .  XLLLMXCE  OABBIAOB  CO.,  OlnotBllltt.  OIllO 
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AD  rSB  TISBMENTS. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


Text  Books 


Simplify  the  subject,  reduce  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  the  minimum,  and  fascinate 
and  stimulate  the  pupil  in  his  work.  They  are  the  most  popular,  practical  and  widely 
used  works  on  the  subject  now  in  print.     The  series  comprises  three  books. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  use  in  graded  and  district  schools. 
BXi  NEW  INTRODUCTIVE  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
|y^  NEW  COMPLETE  BOOK-KEEPING,  for  use  in  normal  schools  and  business  colleges. 
P*^  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  Williams  &  Rogers  publish  a  work  on  Civil  Government 
which  treats  the  subject  historically,  and  which  contains  many  valuable  features  not 
found  in  any  other  similar  work. 

The  other  books  published  by  this  firm  treat  of  the  following  subjects  :  COMMER- 
CIAL LAW,  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  PENMAN- 
SHIP,  SHORTHAND,  SPELLING,  GRAMMAR,  CORRESPONDENCE,  CIVIL  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

"~^r  Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on 
application. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


344  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Thei 


T 


ypewriter 
...  Exchange 


Remingtons 

Caligraphs 

Hammonds 

Yost 

Smith  Premier 

Rentals,  $3.50 »« $5.00  PSonu. 

flatlaflMtlon  Guaranteed  on  Prioes 
and  Quality. 


n.  F.  RODOERS,  Manager. 
Boston,  Mass.i       38  Court  Sq. 
New  York  City,      li  Barclay  St. 
ChicaRO,  111.,       156  Adams  St. 

SBHD  FOR  CATALOGUB. 


We 

Employ 
Youns 
Men 


to  dlstrllmta 
our  adrertlie- 
a  hlich  Rtade  Aeme 
on  afyproTSL  No 


ments  in  part  payment  f< 

blcTole.  which  we  send  t_ — ^___^^  _._ 

woilc  done  unttl  tne  blcTOle  arrives  and  pio?«s 
satisfactory* 

Young  Ladies  *;sisr&S^  ^ 

If  bOTsorolrls  apply  tliej  mutt  be  wdlveoon- 
lended.  Write  for  putloalais. 

ACME  CYCLE   COflPANY. 
ELKHART.  IND. 


DBLTA  COTTON  CO. 

MSMPB18,  TutN.,  Oct  8,  US5. 
Acmu  CyfU  Co.,  BUtkaH,  Ind. 

Deab  Sib  :— Tours  of  the  1st  inat.  to  hand ;  alto  the  Acme 
Bell  for  nir  daughter,  and  to  tay  that  ahe  ia  delighted  with  it 

is  putting  ft  too  uiild    I  had  the  vheel  tent  out  to Scmin- 

axy,  and  at  the  dote  of  school,  it  created  more  ezdteiDcnt 
among  the  girli,  than  the  proverbial  "Mary'i  Little  Lamb." 
Again  thanking  you  for  the  nice  vheel,  I  am, 
Youra  truly, 
R.  W.  HARRIS.  YiccPm.  and  Oen.  Mgr. 


-SPEAKBRS- 

For  Home  and  SohooL 

New    Oatalognee    FRKJL 

Da  Wm,  Rose  St.  N.  Y. 

-DIAIiOGUES- 


PLAYS 
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FLASHING  RAYS 

.  .  .  OF  .  .  . 

BRILLIANT   BEADTY. 

RAYS  of  FffllSH.    RAYS  Of  STRENGTH.    RAYS  Of  SPEED. 

19  lb.  KEATING  19  lb. 

Scientiflcally  combines  them  all.       See  Ihat  curve? 
365  days  ahead  of  them  all.                            KEATING  WHEEL  CO. 

Art  caUlofl^ue  explains  the  accomplishme.it  of                        „^,  v/iw«    n  aac 
the  combination.                                                                           HOLYOKE.  HASS. 

DU  Rl  NG         VACATION       ^^**  ^^  *****'  •^  ^  •^^  monthly  and  expenses 
GO  TO  ^ork  for  the 

CHAUTAUQUA  nursery  CO.    stock  sow  with  a  guarantee  and 

C  ri  C"  C  replaced. 

r  R  t«  C«  ^ull  inBtructions.  No  experience  required. 

H.  B.  WIIiLIAMS,  Secretary,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

h/ffM  f^h  3^Q    VitlG  V3  /Y/  ^^^  Oldest  and  the  Broaflest. 

The  Largest  and  the  Best.  SUtntnGr  InSUtUtG. 

19th  ANNUAL  SESSION.    Beginning  July  13,  1896. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.— Four  Weeks.  30  Instructors. 

SCHOOL  OF  OR^"        T.—Five  Weeks.  Faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

SEVENTEEN  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS.— Five  Weeks.  29  Instructors. 

Full  courses  In  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color.    New  Laboratory  for  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
A  new,  large  Auditorium;  entirely  new  plan  of  managomcnt  for  Cafe. 

The  attendance  lust  year  wan  7i5,  from  39  states  and  countrleH,  making  this  by  far  the  largest  Sum. 
mer  School  for  teachers  in  the  United  States.    Send  for  SOpage  circular,  friviug  full  Information  in 
regard  to  the  outlines  of  work  in  all  departments,  advantages  offei*ed,  railroad  reductions,  tuition, 
club  and  combination  rates,  board,  etc. 
W.  A.  MOWRY,  President,  HvDE  Park,  Mass.  A.  W.  EDSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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BICYCLES  ^""^^ 


Complete  Line 


WOLFF,  MODBL  3. 

•MASSASOITS- 


MODELS  A  &  B      -         -       $75.00  (  MODELS  E  &  F,  26  inch,        $50.00 

"        C  &  D  -  60.00  I  "         G  &  H,  24    "  40.00 

Uneqaalled  at  the  respective  Prices.    Mannesman  Tubing.    Tool  Steel.  Oil  Tempered  Bearings, 

Interchangeable  Cones.    Option  on  Tires,  Bars  and  Saddles.    Detachable 

front  and  rear  Sprockets.     Agents  wanted  in  all 

sections  of  the    country. 

MOHAWKS,    MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S,    $50.00. 

We  are  sole  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Agents  for  the  reliable 

Wolff -American   High  Art  Cycles. 

WOLFF-DUPIUX,  $200.  WOLFF-TANDEM,  $150.  WOLFF-AMERICAN,  $100. 

SBHD  FOR  CATAIOOUB. 

THE  HORACE  PARTRIDGE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  JobberSi 

835  WASHINGTON  STREET. BOSTON,  MASS. 

GOLD  CRANK 

••.FAIvCON'N 

BICYCLES 

Can  be  described  in  one  word 

''RELIABLE" 

BifiT  Ball  bearingrs  and  the  higrhest  standard  of  oon- 

struotion  have  made  them  popular  with 

all  who  want  the  best. 


The  Yost  MT g  Co., 

Yost  Station,  -  Toledo,  O. 
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New 


1896 
MODEL 


riAiL 


Men's  and  Ladies'  Patterns. 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


1 5th  YEAR. 


To  meet  the  expectation  and  demand  of  the  public  for  lower  prices  we  offer  this  Highest 

Grade  Wheel  for  1896  at 


S85.00^ 


—  Also  — 
Ladies'  Pattern   New  Mail, 

had  last  year  an  exceptional  demand,  and  we 
offer  it  as  the  Finest  Ladies*  Wheel  on  the 
market. 

Price,  $85.00. 


WHITE  WINGS,  OirU* ,  a6  in.         $50.00 
WHISTLBR,  Boyf,        2a  '*  40.00 

BODOBT,  Girls',  24  <<  40.00 


Alto  TEMPLAR,  Man' a,      aSin.  $60.00 

ATALANTA,  Ladief ,  a8  "  60.00 

RED  CLOUD,  Boy •',   a6  "  50.00 

A  few  2nd  hand  Wheels,  New  Mails  and  other  makes,  at  very  low 
prices,  S25,  $30,  $36,  840,  &c. 

49^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AIO)  SECOND-HAND  LIST. 

WM.  READ  $c  SONS, 

(EaUblished  x8a6.) 

107  WilSHIN6T0H  ST., BOSTON,  MASS, 
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LOVELL  «r.c.„Hw,o«... 

DIAflOND 
""^^  BICYCLES 

Lorell  Special    .       .       $85. 
Lovell  Excel      .      $45  to  $T5. 

Made  by  Lovell  insures  to  the  rider  the  BEST  WHEEL  MADE  and  an 
UNEQUALLED  GUARANTEE.  They  say  others  are  better,  but  are  they? 
£xamine  and  be  convinced.  Buy  a  Lovell  and  be  satisfied  or  buy  some- 
thing else  and —  ?     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

John  p.  Lovell  Arms  Co., 


MANUPACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


Fire  Arms,  Bicycles,  Bicycle  Sundries,  Photographic 
Goods  and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds. 

131  Broad  Street,  and  147  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  riASS. 


MODBL  30. 
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Barnes  Bicycles.    '    They're  White. 


For  the  Tired  Student 

OR  THE 

Worn-out  Teacher 

There  is  no  medicine  that  will  bring  back  health  and  strength 
so  quickly  as  the 

Barnes  White  Flyer. 

Take  as  often  as  jou  feel  the  need.     You  don*t  have  to 
shake  the  bottle. 

Barnes  Cycle  Co., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Barnes  Bicycles.    .    They're  White. 
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Do^yton 


This  is  the  Mark  of  the 
Best  Bicycle. 


Has  been   promptly  recognized  by  the  most  fastidious  riders  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  modern  cycle  construction.     In  it  is  found  that  perfection 
in  design  which  combines  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  and  grace, 
with  the  maximum  strength  and  safety.     Possessing  many  novel 
features  of  practical  value,  it  contains   no  untried  experi- 
ments of  mechanism,  and  is  just  the  wheel  YOU  are 
looking  for.     A  critical  examination  by  an}'  dis- 
criminating   buyer  is   certain   to   bring 
conviction  that  it  is 

The  Swell  Wheel. 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company 

DAYTON,    OHIO. 

159  Tremont  St.,  Boston.     34o'wABAs17Av!rchicago! 
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"Domestic"  Bicycles  and  IKacliiDes. 

No  better  wheel  has  yet  been  produced  than  the  *  'DOMBSTIC.  >*  We  ase  the  best 
imported  cold  drawn  seamless  tubing.  Steel  drop  forcings  at  all  connections. 
Crank  Axle  In  direct  line  with  wheel  bearings.  Seamless  steel  fork  sides  srrace- 
f  uUy  curved,  tapered  and  mechanically  re-lnfurced.  Double  forked  crowns.  Lai-ge 
tubular  hnb^  made  from  round  solid  bar  steel— dust  proof.  Bearings  made  of  the 
best  fielected  high  grade  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  perfectly  dust  proof. 
Cranks-round  pattern-detachable  6^  inch  throw,  drop  forged  from  carbon  steel 
and  given  a  spring  temper  by  l)eing  hardened  in  oil.  We  also  make  the  *' Newark 
Wheel,"  whicli  is  better  than  many  of  the  so  called  high  grade  "Bicycles." 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

The  entire  Ret  ail  Business  of  the  •*  Imperial  Publishing  Company  ^^ 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  IMPERIAL   PATTERNS^ 
formerly  at  12  West  14th  Street^  will  hereafter  be  con- 
ilucted  at  this  office. 


r  Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe  for  the  ' 


Imperial  Magazine  and  Domestic  Monthly, 

A  journal  for  the  Home  devoted  to  Fashion,  Literature  cuid  Art. 
PRICE,  60  CENTS  A  YEAR,  POST-PAID, 

Until  June  20th  all  subscribers  to  the  above  Magazine  will  be  presented  with  one  of  our  large 
Illustrators  or  Fashion  Reviews,  containing  over  1000  der^igns  for  Ladles'  and  Children's  garments* 
The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  twenty  cents.    Mall  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


ADDRB88  ALL  ORDBRSj 


CITY  DEPARTMENT, 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

18  E.  14th  St.,  Near  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CHAS,  W.  KATTELL,  Sole  Asrent. 
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•  Remember—  If  the  Rlro«  «re  Vermilion,  Its  a  "  WAKWICK." 


^.l.l.A.A.l.l.i.l.i.i.l.A.l.l.l.l.l.i.l.A.i.i.i.i.l.A.l.l.l.l.A.A.i.A..^ 
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AB  VERTISBMENTS. 


^VWE  Only  Complete  an  J  up-to-date 

VEST-POCKET  DICTIONAllY, 


The   New   Webster, 

BY  K.  EOUAB  MTLE8. 


thousaiuls  sold;  every  buyer  pfeased. 
Cloth  bound,  red  edges, 
Morocxjo,  ;«old  .stamp,  jfold  cdeee, 
Morocco,  three  years*  CMlendar, 


luable 
every- 
ocfad- 
ad  or 

5,800 

jlyful- 
as  iu 
It  In. 
IctloD- 
more 
other 
nary, 
arila 
Doal, 
Cu8h- 
l>erts*. 

^  ^^• 
vorld ; 

ilator; 

Social 

LUur. 

}  con 

xed. 

I  times 

body, 

teach- 

R  and 

lecd  a 

jrence 

IwayH 

Ize.  % 

I  It  ei»- 

.jds   of 

85ot«. 
50ctll. 


.  roenio- 
randiiiii,  and  Mtnnip  holder.  60  ct '. 

A  pofttal  will  bring  tull  descriptive  circulara; 
terms  to  agents,  and  a  hnndv  I'arllamenUtrv 
Manual  free.  B.  E.  MILES,  Pub.,  South  Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


To  Authors: 


$50  IN  PRIZES 


-FOB- 


POEMS,  SHORT  STORIES 
AND  ARTICLES 


On  Home  Deooration  and 
Dininsr-room  and  E^tchen 


Best  Story 

$*•).(» 

"     Poem      .... 

10.00 

"     Article  Home  Decoration 

10.00 

"          "      Dining-room  and  Kitchen 

10.00 

Total     - 

$50.00 

Write  for  letter  of  particulars  to 


House  and  Home, 


2018  Columbia  Ave., 
PHILA..  PA. 


MARION, 
MASS. 


TABOR  ACADEMY, 

For  both  sexes.    Classical  and  General  Courses.    Prepares  for  College  and  Scientific  Instltutiont. 
New  Catalogue.    Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Address 

DANA  M.  DUSTAN,  Principal. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

1706  F  STREET. 

A  convenient,  economic  home  for  tourists. 
Square  from  White  House,  Departments, 
Art  Galleries  and  Cable  cars. 

Address,  MRS.  MASON. 

Visiting  NEW  YORK  CITY  will  find  a  Clean, 
Comfortable,  Quiet  Hotel-home  at 

West  «6th  St. 


MILLER'S  HOTEL,  !!L 


Recommended  by  Hon.  John  W.  Dickenson, 
Hon.  Gforge  A.  Walton.  Prof.  Calvin  Wood- 
ward. Mr.  M.  T.  Pritchard,  Hon.  Melvll  Dewey, 
and  hundreds  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Louise  M.  Alcott  said,  "I  feel  so  much  at  home 
at  Miller's." 

Especinllj  adapted  to  families  and  to  ladies 
travelling  alone  or  in  parties.  Send  for  circular 
and  special  rates  to  teachers. 

CHARLES  H,  HATIfBS,  Proprietor. 


B 


Library  Index 


urrs 

For  Indexing  Subjects  to 
aid  the  Clergyman,  Student, 
Scholar,  Lawyer,  Physician, 
Editor,  Author,  Teacher, 
and  all  Lovers  of  Books. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  RURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

SOI.E  MANUFACTURERS, 

Drawer  32,     Hartford •  Conn. 

Dobbins'  Floating.Borax  ^oap  costa  more  to 
make  than  any  other  floating  soap  made,  but 
consumers  have  to  pay  no  more  for  It.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  be  100  per  cent,  pure,  and  the  on  It 
floating  soap  made  of  Borax.  \^  rappers  in  red  ink 
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A  TOUR  IN  ACADIA. 

Teachers  and  Clergymen 

WHO    ARE   SEEKING  A    DELIGHTFUL   TOUR 
FOR    THEIR 

SUMMER  VACATION  DAYS, 

Can  find  in  Beautiful  Acadia  all  that  makes  a 
pleasing  Holiday,  combining 

Recreation,  Instroction  and  Variety, 

With  elegance  and  comfort — if  they 
travel  via  the 


Superb,  Staunch  and  Swift  Steel  Steamships, 

DIRECT  FROM 

Boston  to  Halifax,  N.  S., 

Hawkesbury,  C.  B., 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 

with  rail  and  water  connections  at  these  ports  for  all 
points  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


For  Tour  Books  and  Literature,  Rates,  Sailing  Dates  and  all  other  informa- 
tion, address 

B.  F.  BLAKE,  A.  G.  P.  A.,         J.  W.  PORTER,  City  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt., 
207  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  W.  WRENN,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager. 
H.  B.  PLANT,  President.  H.  F.  PLANT,  Vice-Pres.  &  Hgr. 


}^  All  Steamships  of  this  Line  sail  from  the  North  Side  of 
Lewis  Wharf,  20  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

TINY  TOT*S  SPEAKKR.    For  the  wee  ones.    Contains  over  loo  little  pieces  of  only  few  lines  each, 

expressed  in  the  very  simplest  languagfe  for  little  ones.  Iftc 

CHILD'S  OWN  8P£/%KEK.    A  collection  of  Recitations,  Readings,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 

Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.    For  children  of  6  years.  ]5p« 

IjITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.    An  excellent  collection  of  choice  Recitations  and  Readings  most 

of  which  is  in  verse.    For  children  of  9  years.  16c 

TO  UNO  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.      Contains  ReciUtions  for  the  different  Holidays,  Temperance, 

Patriotic  Pieces,  etc.    For  children  of  1 3  years.  15e. 

DRAMATIC  HECITATIONS.    ConUins  larg^  collection  of  the  best  Recitations  and  choicest  Gems 

in  the  English  language  by  the  best  elocutionists.  lOo. 

COMIC  KECITATIONS.    Contains   no  best   Humorous  and  Comic  Recitations  in   Negro,  Irish, 

Yankee  and  Dutch  Dialects,  etc,  in  prose  and  verse  compositions.  10c. 

TOUNO  FOLK'S  RECITATIONS,    Collection  of  Recitations  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  School 

Entertainments.    For  children  of  15  years.  Iftc 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.    Large  collection  Comic  and  Dramatic  Dialogues  for  School  Exhibitions, 

Public  and  Private  Entertainments,  and  occasions  for  young  folks.  lOc 

SHORT  LITTLE  DIALOUUES.    Selected  Little  Dialogues  for  Little  People.    For  Juvenile  Enter. 

tainments  and  occasions.    For  children  of  9  years.     .  15e. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES      New  and  original.    Arranged  for  special  days,  seasons,   and 

all  general  occasions.     For  children  of  10  vears.  35c 

PLAYS  AND  FARCES.    Contains  S  compfete  Plays,  Comedies  and   Farces  of  the  most  laughable 

character.    Are  well  known  and  popular,  and  easy  to  play.  10c 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  DIALOOCKS.    Everything  specially  written  for  this  volume.    One  of  the  best 

dialogue  books  printed.    For  children  of  15  years.  35c 

CHOICE  NEW  DIALOGUES.    An  excellent  dialogue  book  for  Day  Schools,  Public,  Private,  and 

various  entertainments.    For  young  people  or  adults.  30c 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES.    Contains  best  selection  easy  Humorous  Dialogues  and  Dramas.    They 

can  \Mj;ivtVi  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform.  SOc. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.    Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Fan  and  Tam- 
bourine Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.    All  good.  S5c 
EUREKA  ENTERTAl  NME.VTS.    Contains  a  wide  variety  New  and  Novel  EnterUinments  suitable 

to  all  kinds  of  Public  and  Private  occasions.  30c. 

HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINMENTS.    For  all  Holidays,  Christmas,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,   Decora. 

tion  Dav,  Fourth  of  July,  etc..  and  original  exercises.  30c 

HOLIDAY  SELECTIONS.    Readings  and  Recitations  for  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Washington's 

Birthday,  Easter.  Arbor,  Decoration,  4th  of  July,  Thanksgiving.  30c 

DRILLS  AND  M  ARCHI£S.    Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and  March,  Doll  Drill,  Mother  Goose 

Reception  and  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc  ,  etc.  35c 

REWARD  A  VD  GIFT  CARDS.  Thousands  of  New  Beautiful  Artistic  Designs  of  Flowers,  Fruits, 
Scenes,  Views,  Landscapes,  Crescents,  Easels,  Vases,  Shields,  Scrolls,  Panels,  Palettes,  Juveniles,  Birds, 
Animals,  Ships,  Marine  and  Water  Scenes,  etc.  Prices  for  13  cards ;  size  3x4  1-4  inches,  Sc;  1 1-3x5  i.a, 
13c;  4  1-4x6,  30c;  5  i-axy  i-a,  35c;  7x9,  50c;  9x11,  75c  All  are  pretty  artistic  Chromo  Reward  and  Gift 
Cards  no  two  designs  alike  that  are  sure  to  please. 

Samples  Free  to  Tea«hers.  New  Price  List  of  School  Supplies,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Mounted 
Chromo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers  Books,  Plays,  Speakers,  Recitations, 
Dialogues,  Drills,  Marches,  Entertainments,  Prize,  Alphabet,  Drawing,  Number,  Reading,  Honor, 
Merit,  Credit,  and  Perfect  Cards,  School  Aids,  Reports,  Diplomas,  etc.,  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail  to 
any  address.    United  States  Postage  stamps  taken. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.  A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


KIN6  SOLOMON  MININ6  STOCK 


Better  than  Government  bonds.  Stock  Feb.  37, 
«0c:  March  20,  $1.80;  May  20,  $3.00.  Will  go  to 
$10  (par)  before  Sept.  1 ;  1,000  ft.  tannels  and 
Bhafts:  over  $1,000,000  rich  ore  in  sight;  $500,000 

fold  already  produced;  U.  S.  mint  and  national 
anks  as  refei-ences ;  ore  runs  $17  to  $500.  Hon. 
Henry  Wulff,  State  Treasurer,  is  treasurer  of 
company,  John  Cassleraan,  ex-clty  collector  and 
ex-president  of  the  Chicago  Eiectvlc  Transit  Co., 
and  North  Side  Electric  Street  Railway  Co.,  is 
president.  Limited  amount  preferred  (Treas- 
ury) stock  (for  new  mill  and  additional  develop- 
ment) oifered  at  Chicago  quotations.  Purchasers 
guaranteed  return  of  purchase  money  from  first 
proceeds  of  mine.  Rich  ore  being  taken  out. 
Reports  from  best  scientific  experts  as  to  value 
of  property.  This  stock  offers  a  safe  and  profit- 
able investment.  The  management  is  conserva- 
tive and  economical  and  dividends  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  are  expected  tiiis  year  on  face  value 
of  the  stock. 

Report  from  King  Solomon  this  morning  says 
that  50  tons  lust  taken  out  show  returns  of  up- 
ward of  $160  per  ton.  The  contpany  is  now 
negotiating  in  (Jhicago  for  a  $15,000  stamp  mill, 
w^lth  air  compressors  and  everything  complete, 
for  the  daily  treatment  of  25  tons.  Their  tunnel 
is  now  in  225  feet,  and  work  is  being  steadily 
pushed.  This  stock  was  in  spirited  demand  and 
the  price  advanced  rapidly  from  the  opening  at 
$2.89  to  $3,  at  which  it  closed  strong.— Chicago 
Journal,  May  20. 

Call  or  send  for  full  information. 

KING  SOLOMON  COMPANY, 

156  157  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SEE  OUR 

NOVA  SCOTIA  ADVERTISEMENT 
PAGE  xxriii. 


The  July  number  of  the 

NORTH  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Will  be  devoted  wholly  to 
CHILD   STUDY. 

The  editors  for  the  special  number  are  Prof. 
G.  W.  A..  Lnckey,  Department  of  Pedagogy  and 
Dr.  H.  K.  Wolfe,  Department  of  Psychology,  of 
the  University  of  Columbia.— ContrU)utors:'  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Miss  Sarah  Wiltse,  Professor 
Earl  Barnes,  Miss  Lilly  Williams,  H.  E.  Kraty, 
J.  E.  Klock,  W.  H.  Skinner,  and  others.  Tables 
for  experimental  work,  syllabi.  Reports  of  so- 
cieties, etc.  A  pioneer  hand  book  for  the  prac- 
tical teacher  and  student.    Price  25  cents. 

Address,  J.H.MILLER,  Publishsr, 

LinoolB,  Keb. 


ftg^i?^^3^ogle 
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MCE  DICnOHABY  IS  WmWS,  m  STAIABD? 

Not  becaase  Its  publlehers  call  it  so,  and  not  because  its  advertisers  call  it  so ;  but  because  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters,  men  who  have  no  interest  except  in  the  truth 
men  who  know  whut  a  dictionary  must  be  to  be  the  Standard,  men  who  have  given  it  searohing  and 
expert  examination,  and  made  deliberate  and  discriminative  comparison  with  its  principal  competi- 
tors,—because  such  men  under  such  conditions  positively  assert  that  it  is  THE  Stanciard ;— also  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  throughout  of  men  of  authority  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  over  200 
eminent  specialists  being  employed  on  the  editorial  staff;  and  because  it  is  everywhere  superseding 

«  other  dictionaries  which,  before  it  was  published,  were  considered  Standard;— for  these  reasons, 

if  for  no  others,  the  new 

RUNPC  &  WAQNACLS 

•      STANDARD      DICTIONARY 

is  in  fact  as  well  as  name  THE  Standard, — the  highest  anthority 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  English  language. 

NO  DICTIONARY  IS  EQUAL  TO  IT. 


THB  STANDARD  IN  C0LLB6B8  AND  UNIVBR- 
SITIB8. 

PROF.  SATCB,  Oa^/btd  UniMr*Ug,  Bmgtand,  tk4  gminent 
PMologUt,  aay« : 
^*The  Standard  Dirtlonaty  Is  truly  magnificent,  and  worthy 
of  the  great  continent  which  has  produced  it.  It  Is  more  than 
complete.  .  .  .  It  it  ctrtatn  to  mp«r$«de  «0  other  diction- 
uriet  nftkt  EngUah  languag«" 

HOS.  R.  J.  PHSLPS,  *x-mniutr  to  gngland,  Pn^f.  9f  Law  <n 

rois,  Mir«: 
**The  work  is  extremely  well  done  throughout.   I  have  no 
doubt  that  for  general  and  practical  purposes  it  is  IM«  h«at 
Am«rtean  dtctUmuirf  now  avaUoNs" 

PROF.  W.  C.  WILKISSOS,  CMvorHtp  of  CUeago,  *ug$ : 

"It  is  a  magnificent,  a  monumental  suceess.  ...  My 
confident  Impression  Is  that  th«  editors  hav«  produced  Uu 
S.audard  Dictionary." 

THB  STANDARD  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND 
TBACHBR8. 


XDUCATIOy, 


fgt: 


^' We  take  great  pleasure  in  rwommending  this  new  diction- 
ary to  teachers,  students,  and  others  because  of  the  common- 
sense  p.  an  on  which  It  is  bsscd;  because  of  the  authorUoHv 
•gatmik  o/ protmnckuion  it  has  adopted ;  because  of  the  accMrat* 
«jMf  eoneiM0  dtflnltioru  \  and,  because  of  the  numerous  and 
ooniprehensire  tables  and  lists  which  aretobe  found  sprinkled 
throughout  its  pages." 

NOBTHWMST  JOURNAL  OF  SDWATIOS,   Oigmpiu,  Wmtk, 
8mg»: 
"The  Standard  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher.    In  determin- 
ing spelling,  pronunciation  and  the  use  of  words,  ft  do—  for 
tU  toaekor  wkmt  no  otkor  work  can  do." 

TffM  SBSnXEL,  MttwaukM^  WU.,  Mysi 

*'If  vrcry  school  trustee  and  ereiy  man  haTing  a  fkmlly  of 
growing  ctilldren  could  realiie  the  value  of  this  Actionary,  he 
would  not  be  long  without  It  It  is  worth  more  than  flna 
«lothes.  Jewelry,  high  Uvlng,  or  sununer  outings,  and  umd*  to 
imtprooo  and  ennohtt  tke  ehttrmctor  and  make  better  citizens  of 
eveiy  person  who  studies  it." 


HI0HB8T  AUTHORITY  IN  V.  S.  OOVBRNMBNT 
DBPARTMBNTS. 

A.  a.  WILKISSOy^A.M.,  M.D.,  Pk.D.,  a   PHnetpal  Rxamimtr 

in  tke  V.  S.  Patent  Office  eince  1860;  fonntrlg  Profouor  of 
t.aHffvagM,  I'Uive/ailg  of  MtMMouri,  MOf : 
**r*«  high  authoritg  of  the  Standard  Mttionarg  ts  one  of  its 
most  impurunt  features.  Being  Mwral  g*ar»  tatmr  than  any 
ofAer  eimiiar  puhUcatian,  and  more  distinctively  the  work  of 
specialists  In  all  departments  of  the  Unguase,  its  superiority 
in  this  respect  Is  uuquesttoned.  I  should  give  it  thepre/smics 
on  aa  dtfputed  pointe.  .  .  .  R  i»  the  moot  porfect  dtctionarg 
ever  made  in  ang  language,  and  I  have  them  and  consult  them 
in  six  different  languages  almost  daily." 

COMPARBD   WITH    <<WBBSTBR'S    INTBRNA- 
TIONAL"  AND  ''THB  CBNTURY." 

THB  STA.VDARD,  London,  England,  eaid,  Mag  2, 18M: 

•'Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  when  a  work  of  rrference 
is  ooneemcd  they  are  inevitable.  The  Standard  Dictionary, 
in  its  wealth  of  vocabulary,  Isares  oten  the  Centurg  far  behind; 
and  not  only  In  comprehensiveness,  but  In  exactitude  of  diefl- 
nitlon  its  merits  are  unqu*^ionable." 

PRBSWKNT  J.  W.  BASBFOBD,  of  Ohio  Weelegan  UtdoonUg^ 
eagex 
**  After  a  comparison  of  many  words  I  am  quite  conviaced 
that  the  Standard  eurpaeeee  the  Centurg  JHettonmrg  in  carelul 
and  accurate  definition  of  words,  and  in  its  Ulnttrations,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  words  defined.**  Cl^ter] :  "I  sajr  inon 
cinphatleallv  than  ever  befbre  that  It  is  ty  /isr  Os  6«s(  dletion- 
ary  In  the  EnglUh  language." 
THB  CAUFORSIA  CHRISTIAH  ADYOCATB,  San  Frunetoeo, 

Baid,A^r^^a.^ta5^. 

"To  one  who  all  his  life  long  has  been  aoeustomed  to  turn 
with  pleasure  and  confidence  to  Webster,  it  Is  hard  to  say  it, 
but  the  simple  truth  Is  that  the  Standard  (saves  Wohetorfar  In 
the  rear." 
JUDGB  TOWKSBSD,  Tale  L-nivereHg,  Prt^eaavrof  Law.  soys: 

"I  have  carefully  compared  the  5laiMianl  with  the  Contarg 
and  WeheUr'e  Iniemational  Dictlonanes  and  as  a  result  have 
alreadv  purchased  two  copies  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
take  pleasure  in  giving  an  order  for  a  third  oi»P7'  Tbc  pl^n, 
the  execution ,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  make  it  imdtepone^te." 

B.  O.  FLOWBR,  Bdttor  ^  The   Arona,  Bootuny  Jaetlg  eaid, 
Anguet,  IWS: 

'« Without  desiring  to  dispariM  the  ezecllent  Century,  the 
Int«rnational,or  Worcester's,  I  feel  It  simple  Justice  to  the 
Standard  to  s«y  that  In  this  case  the  lateet  is  unaueetionahlM 
the  heat  IHetionarg  of  the  BngHeh  Language. 


Notice. 


Reliable  persons  can  make  special  arrangements  with  the  agent  In  their  locality 
or  with  the  publishers  to  secure  the  Standard  Dictionary  on  very  easy  Installmenta 


SOLD  BY  SUBSORIPTION. 


IN  ONB  VOLUHB: 

p2iip!ff!u     (    with  Denlson's 
pS||Ro?^o{  Beference  Index 


Sia.oo 


^18; 


PRIOBS  AS  FOLLOWS 

IN  TWO  voLunes: 
Half  RuMla 


Pull  Russia 
Pull  norocco 


With  Dentson'. 
Reference  Index 
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SiS.oo 
aa.oo 
a6.oo 
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Fat  IS  of  great  account  to  a  baby;  that  is  why 
babies  are  f  at«  If  baby  is  scrawny^  Scott^s  Einulsion 
is  what  he  wants« 

The  healthy  baby  stores,  as  fat,  what  it  dc^  not 
need  immediately  for  bone  and  muscle* 

Fat  babies  are  happy ;  they  do  not  cry*  They 
are  rich;  their  fat  is  laid  up  for  time  of  need* 

They  are  happy  because  they  are  comfortable* 
The  fat  surrounds  their  little  nerves  and  cushions 
them* 

When  they  are  scrawny  those  nerves  arc  hurt  at 
every  ungentle  touch* 

They  delight  in  Scott's  Emulsion*  It  is  as  sweet 
as  wholesome  to  them*  Strange  that  babies  know 
what  is  good  for  them  so  much  better  than  grown- 
up people!  They  are  like  little  puppies;  they  know 
where  to  find  what  will  do  them  good* 

Two  sizesy  50  cents  and  $1^  at  all  dragfgists* 
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